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THE  PKOPHECIES  OF  ISAIAH. 


PART   V. 

BOOK    OF    WOES; 

OR  HISTOKICAL  DISCOUESES  RELATING  TO  ASSHTJE  AND 
THE  EGYPTIAN  ALLIANCE. 

Chap,  xxviii.-xxxiii. 


|HESE  chapters  carry  us  to  the  earhest  years  of 
Hezekiah's  reign,  probably  to  the  second  and  third ; 
as  Samaria  has  not  yet  been  destroyed.  They  run 
parallel  to  the  book  of  Micah,  which  also  takes  its 
start  from  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  aiid  are  as  faithful  a 
mirror  of  the  condition  of  the  people  under  Hezekiah,  as  ch. 
vii.-xii.  were  of  their  condition  under  Ahaz.  The  time  of  Ahaz 
was  characterized  by  a  spiritless  submission  to  the  Assyrian  yoke ; 
that  of  Hezekiah  by  a  casual  striving  after  liberty.  The  people 
tried  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria ;  not  with  confidence  in 
Jehovah,  however,  but  in  reliance  upon  the  help  of  Egypt. 
This  Egypticizing  policy  is  traced  step  by  step  by  Isaiah,  in 
ch.  xxviii.-xxxii.  The  gradual  rise  of  these  addresses  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  they  follow  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
alliance  with  Egypt  through  all  its  stages,  until  it  is  fully  con- 
cluded. By  the  side  of  this  casual  ground  of  trust,  which 
Jehovah  will  sweep  away,  the  prophet  exhibits  the  precious 
corner-stone  in  Zion  as  the  true,  firm  ground  of  confidence. 
We  might  therefore  call  these  chapters  (xxviii.-xxxiii.)  "  the 
book  of  the  precious  corner-stone,"  just  as  we  called  ch.  vii.-xii. 
"  the  book  of  Immanuel."     But  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xxviii.  16 
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does  not  determine  and  mould  the  whole  of  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  other  section  is  moulded  a^d 
governed  by  the  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  We 
Therefore  prefer  to  call  this  cycle  of  prophecy  "  the  book  of 
woes ;"  for  censure  and  threatening  are  uttered  here  m  repeated 
utterances  of  "  woe;'  not  against  Israel  only,  but  more  especially 
against  Judah  and  Jerusalem,.  untH  at  last,  in  ch.  xxxui.,  the 
"  hoi  concerning  Jerusalem"  is  changed  into  a  « lioi  concerning 
Asshur."  All  the  independent  and  self-contained  addresses  in 
this  cycle  of  prophecy  commence  with  lioi  ("  woe ;"  ch.  xxviii., 
xxix.,  XXX.,  xxxi.-xxxii.,  xxxiii.).  The  section  which  does  not 
begin  with  hoi  (viz.  ch.  xxxii.  9-20)  is  the  last  and  dependent  part 
of  the  long  address  commencing  with  ch.  xxxi.  1.  On  the  other 
hand,  ch.  xxix.  15-24  also  commences  with  hoi,  though  it  does 
not  form  a  distinct  address  in  itself,  since  ch.  xxix.  forms  a  com- 
plete whole.  The  subdivisions  of  the  sections,  therefore,  have 
not  a  uniform  commencement  throughout;  but  the  separate 
and  independent  addresses  all  commence  with  hoi.  The  climax 
of  these  prophecies  of  woe  is  ch.  xxx.  Up  to  this  point  the 
exclamation  of  woe  gradually  ascends,  but  in  ch.  xxxi.— xxxii. 
it  begins  to  fall ;  and  in  ch.  xxxiii.  (which  contains  an  epilogue 
that  was  only  added  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign) 
it  has  changed  into  the  very  opposite.  The  prophet  begins  with 
hoi,  but  it  is  a  woe  concerning  the  devastator.  This  utmost 
woe,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  at  the  point  of  time  when  the 
fulfilment  of  "  the  utmost"  predicted  in  ch.  xxviii.— xxxii.  was 
apparently  close  at  hand;  but  Jerusalem,  though  threatened 
with  destruction,  was  miraculously  saved.  Yet  the  prophet 
had  not  merely  to  look  on,  as  Jonah  had.  He  himself  pre- 
dicted this  change  in  the  purpose  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
direction  of  the  "  woe"  in  his  mouth  is  altered,  like  that  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  turns  from  Jerusalem  to  Asshur,  and 
destroys  it. 

THE  FIEST  WOE.— JTJDGMENT  UPON  SAMARIA  AND  JEEUSAIEM, 
AND  CONSOLATION  FOE  BOTE. — CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Isaiah,  like  Micah,  commences  with  the  fall  of  the  proud 
and  intoxicated  Samaria.  Ver.  1.  «  Woe  to  tlm  proud  crown  of 
th^  drunken  of  Ephraim,  and  to  the  fading  flower  of  its  splendid 


CHAP.  XXVIII.  1-4.  3 

ornament,  which  is  upon  the  head'  of  the  luxuriant  valley  of  those 
slain  with  wine."  The  allusion  is  to  Samaria,  which  is  called  (1) 
"  the  pride-crown  of  the  drunken  of  Ephraim/'  i.e.  the  crown 
of  which  the  intoxicated  and  blinded  Ephraimites  were  proud 
(ch.  xxix.  9,  xix.  14),  and  (2)  "the  fading  flower"  (on  the 
expression  itself,  compare  ch.  i.  30,  xl.  7, 8)  "of  the  ornament  of 
his  splendour,"  i.e.  the  flower  now  fading,  which  had  once  been 
the  ornament  with  which  they  made  a  show.  This  flower  stood 
"  upon  the  head  of  the  valley  of  fatnesses  of  those  slain  with 
wine"  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  8),  i.e.  of  the  valley  so  exuberant  with  fruit- 
fulness,  belonging  to  the  Ephraimites,  who  were  thoroughly 
enslaved  by  wine.  Samaria  stood  upon  a  beautiful  swelling 
hill,  which  commanded  the  whole  country  round  in  a  most 
regal  way  (Amos  iv.  1,  vi.  1),  in  the  centre  of  a  large  basin,  of 
about  two  hours'  journey  in  diameter,  shut  in  by  a  gigantic 
circle  of  still  loftier  mountains  (Amos  iii.  9).  The  situation 
was  commanding ;  the  hiU  terraced  up  to  the  very  top ;  and  the 
surrounding  country  splendid  and  fruitful  (Bitter,  Erdhinde, 
xvi.  660,  661).  The  expression  used  by  the  prophet  is  inten- 
tionally bombastic.  He  heaps  genitives  upon  genitives,  as  in 
ch.  X.  12,  xxi.  17.  The  words  are  linked  together  in  pairs. 
Sh^mdnvm  (fatnesses)  has  the  absolute  form,  although  it  is 
annexed  to  the  following  word,  the  logical  relation  overruling 
the  syntactical  usage  (compare  ch.  xxxii.  13,  1  Ghron.  ix.  13). 
The  sesquipedalia  verba  are  intended  to  produce  the  impression 
of  excessive  worldly  luxuriance  and  pleasure,  upon  which  the 
woe  is  pronounced.  The  epithet  nohhel  (fading :  possibly  a 
genitive,  as  in  ver.  4),  which  is  introduced  here  into  the  midst 
of  this  picture  of  splendour,  indicates  that  all  this  splendour  is 
not  only  destined  to  fade,,  but  is  beginning  to  fade  already. 

In  the  next  three  verses  the  lioi  is  expanded.  Vers.  2-4. 
"  Behold,  the  Lard  holds  a  strong  and  mighty  thing  like  a  hail- 
storm, a  pestilent  tempest;  like  a  storm  of  mighty  overflowing 
waters,  He  casts  down  to  the  earth  with  almighty  hand.  With 
feet  they  tread  down  the  proud  crown  of  the  drunken  of  Ephraim. 
And  it  happens  to  the  fading  flower  of  its  splendid  ornament, 
which  is  upon  the  head  of  the  luxuriant  valley,  as  to  an  early  fig 
iefore  it  is  harvest,  which  whoever  sees  it  looks  at,  and  it  is  no 
sooner  in  his  hand  than  he  swallows  it."  "  A  strong  and  mighty 
thing :"  y^^)  PJO  '^®  ^^^^  rendered  in  the  neuter  (with  the 
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LXX  and  Targum)  rather  than  in  the  masculine,  as  Luther 
does,  although  the  strong  and  mighty  thing  which  the  Lord 
holds  in  readiness  is  no  doubt  the  Assyrian.  He  is  simply  the 
medium  of  punishment  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  is  caUed 
ydd  absolutely,  because  it  is  absolute  in  power,— as  it  were, 
the  hand  of  all  hands.  This  hand  hurls  Samaria  to  the  ground 
(on  the  expression  itself,  compare  ch.  xxv.  12,  xxvi.  5),  so  that 
they  tread  the  proud  crown  to  pieces  with  their  feet  {terd- 
masndh,  the  more  pathetic  plural  form,  instead  of  the  singular 
terdmes;  Ges.  §  47,  Anm.  3,  and  Caspari  on  Obad.  13). 
The  noun  sdar,  which  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  shud- 
dering, signifies  here,  like  n-jyo,  an  awful  tempest ;  and  when 
connected  with  31215,  a  tempest  accompanied  with  a  pestilential 
blast,  spreading  miasma.  Such  destructive  power  is  held 
by  tlie  absolute  hand.  It  is  soon  all  over  then  with  the 
splendid  flower  that  has  already  begun  to  fade  (^?J  nv^V,  like 
iiOpn  '^3  in  ch.  xxii.  24).  It  happens  to  it  as  to  a  bikhurdli 
(according  to  the  Masora,  written  with  mappik  here,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Hos.  ix.  10,  equivalent  to  I^bJdkkurdthdh ;  see 
Job  xi.  9,  "  like  an  early  fig  of  this  valley ;"  according  to 
others,  it  is  simply  euphonic).  The  gathering  of  figs  takes 
place  about  August.  Now,  if  any  one  sees  a  fig  as  early  as 
June,  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  it,  and  hardly  touches  it  with 
his  hand  before  he  swallows  it,  and  that  without  waiting  to 
masticate  it  long.  Like  such  a  dainty  bit  will  the  luxuriant 
Samaria  vanish.  The  fact  that  Shalmanassar,  or  his  successor 
Sargon,  did  not  conquer  Samaria  till  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years  (2  Kings  xviii.  10),  does  not  detract  from  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy ;  it  is  enough  that  both  the  thirst  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  Samaria  answered  to  it. 

The  threat  is  now  followed  by  a  promise.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  character  as  ch.  iv.  2-6.  The  place  of  the 
false  glory  thus  overthrown  is  now  filled  by  a  glory  that  is 
di^•ine  and  true.  Vers.  5,  6.  "  In  that  day  will  Jehovah  of 
hosts  he  the  adorning  crown  and  the  splendid  diadem  to  the 
remnant  of  His  people ;  and  the  spirit  of  justice  to  them  that  sit  on 
the  judgment-seat,  and  heroic  strength  to  them  that  drive  back  war 
at  the  gate."  "  The  remnant  of  His  people"  (INB'  with  a  fixed 
Jcametz,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  17)  is  not  Judah,  as  distinguished  from 
Ephraim  that  had  utteriy  perished ;  but  Judah  and  the  remain- 
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ing  portion  of  Ephraim,  as  distinguished  from  the  portion 
which  had  perished.  After  the  perishable  thing  in  which  they 
gloried  had  been  swept  away,  the  eternal  person  of  Jehovah 
Himself  would  be  the  ornament  and  pride  of  His  people.  He, 
the  Lord  of  the  seven  spirits  (ch.  xi.  2),  would  be  to  this  rem- 
nant of  His  people  the  spirit  of  right  and  heroic  strength. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  unjust  judging  and  powerless  sub- 
.  mission.  The  judges  are  called  "  those  who  sit ' al-hammishpdt" 
in  the  sense  of  "on  the  seat  of  judgment"  (Ps.  ix.  5,  cxxii.  5) ; 
the  warriors  are  called  "  those  who  press  back  milchdmdh 
shardh"  (war  at  the  gate),  i.e.  either  war  that  has  reached  their 
own  gate  (ch.  xxii.  7),  or  war  which  they  drive  back  as  far  as 
the  gate  of  the  enemy  (2  Sam.  xi.  23 ;  1  Mace.  v.  22).  The 
promise  in  this  last  passage  corresponds  to  Mic.  v.  4,  5.  The 
athnacli  in  ver.  6  ought  to  stand  at  hammishpdt ;  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse  may  be  completed  from  the  first,  ■"I'liajpi 
being  equivalent  to  mi3J  nrh\  and  '•Tl^'D  to  Ui^'Di'.  We  might 
regard  2  Chron.  xxx.  as  a  fulfilment  of  what  is  predicted  in 
ver.  6,  if  the  feast  of  passover  there  described  really  fell  in  the 
age  succeeding  the  fall  of  Samaria ;  for  this  feast  of  passover 
did  furnish  a  representation  and  awaken  a  consciousness  of 
that  national  unity  which  had  been  interrupted  from  the  time 
of  Eehoboam.  But  if  we  read  the  account  in  the  Chronicles 
with  unprejudiced  minds,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  this  feast  of  passover  took  place  in  the  second 
month  of  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  therefore  not 
after  the  depopulation  of  the  northern  kingdom  by  Shalmanassar, 
but  after  the  previous  and  partial  depopulation  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (see  vol.  i.  p.  52).  In  fact,  the  fulfilment  cannot  be 
looked  for  at  all  in  the  space  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth 
years  of  Hezekiah,  since  the  condition  of  Judah  during  that 
time  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  promises  given  above.  The 
prophet  here  foretells  what  might  be  hoped  for,  when  Asshur 
had  not  only  humbled  Ephraim,  but  Judah  also.  The  address 
consists  of  two  connected  halves,  the  promising  beginnings  of 
which  point  to  one  and  the  same  future,  and  lay  hold  of  one 
another. 

With  the  words,  "  and  they  also,"  the  prophet  commences 
the  second  half  of  the  address,  and  passes  from  Ephraim  to 
Judah.     Vers.  7,  8.  "And  they  also  reel  with  wine,  and  are 
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giddy  ivith  metli ;  priest  and  prophet  reel  with  meth,  are  swal- 
loioed  up  hy  wine :  they  are  giddy  with  meth,  reel  when  seeing 
visions,  stagger  when  pronouncing  judgment.  For  all  tables  are 
full  of  filthy  vomit,  without  any  more  place."  The  Judaans  are 
not  Jess  overcome  with  wuie  than  the  Ephrainiites,  and  espe- 
cially the  rulers  of  Judah.  In  wicked  violation  of  the  law  of 
God,  which  prohibited  the  priests  from  drinking  strong  drink 
when  performing  priestly  service,  and  that  on  pain  of  death 
(Lev.  X.  9,  cf.  Ezek.  xliv.  21),  they  were  intoxicated  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  prophetic  visions  (^f^[},  literally  "  the  thing 
seeing,"  then  the  act  of  seeing ;  equivalent  to  'sn ,  hke  nth  in 
ver.  15  =  nirn;  Olshausen,  §  176,  c),  and  when  passing  judicial 
sentences.  In  the  same  way  Micah  also  charges  the  prophets 
and  priests  with  being  drunkards  (Mic.  iii.  1  sqq.,  cf.  ii.  11). 
Isaiah's  indignation  is  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  woi'ds 
which  he  uses  he  imitates  the  staggering  and  stumbling  of  the 
topers ;  like  the  well-known  passage,  Sta  pes  sta  mi  pes  stas  pes 
ne  lahere  mi  pes.  Observe,  for  example,  the  threefold  repetition 
of  shdgu — tdghu,  shdgu — tdghu,  shdgu — pdqu.  The  hereditary 
priests  and  the  four  prophets  represent  the  whole  of  the  ofEcial 
personages.  The  preterites  imply  that  drunkenness  had  become 
the  fixed  habit  of  the  holders  of  these  offices.  The  preposition 
3  indicates  the  cause  ("  through,"  as  in  2  Sam,  xiii.  28  and 
Esther  i.  10),  and  min  the  effect  proceeding  from  the  cause  (in 
consequence  of  wine).  In  ver.  8  we  can  hear  them  vomit. 
"We  have  the  same  combination  of  the  p  and  S  in  the  verb 
hotzen,  Gothic  hozan.  All  the  tables  of  the  carousal  are  full, 
without  there  being  any  further  room  (cf.  ch.  v.  8)  ;  everything 
swims  with  vomit.  The  prophet  paints  from  nature,  here  with- 
out idealizing.  He  receives  their  conduct  as  it  were  in  a  mirror, 
and  then  in  the  severest  tones  holds  up  this  mirror  before  them' 
adults  though  they  were.  ' 

Vers.  9, 10.  "  Whom  then  would  he  teach  knowledge  ?  And  to 
whom  make  preaching  intelligible^  To  those  weaned  from  the  mim 
To  those  removed  from  the  breast?  For  precept  upon  precept,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  Une,  a  little  here,  a  Utile 
there!  They  sneer  at  the  prophet,  that  intolerable  moralist. 
They  are  of  age  and  free;  and  he  does  not  need  to  bring  know- 
edge  to  them  (da'a*/.  as  in  ch.  xi.  9),  or  make  them  understand 
the  proclamation.    They  know  of  old  to  what  he  would  leacL 
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Are  they  little  children  that  have  just  heen  weaned  (on  the 
confitructives,  see  oh.  ix.  2,  v.  11,  sxx.  18  ;  Ges.  §  114,  1),  and 
who  must  let  themselves  T)e  tutored  ?  For  the  things  he 
preaches  are  nothing  l)ut  endless  petty  teazings.  The  short 
words  {tsdv,  as  in  Hos.  v.  11),  together  with  the  diminutive 
"VV]  (equivalent  to  the  Arabic  sugayyir,  mean,  from  sagir, 
small),  are  intended  to  ithrow  ridicule  upon  the  smsiUness  and 
vexatious  character  cff  the  prophet's  interminable  and  uninter- 
rupted cliidings,  as  ?  (=  7J?,  i"*? ;  comp.  ?  ^',  ch.  xxvi.  15)  im- 
plies that  they  are ;  just  as  the  philosophers  in  Acts  xvii.  18 
call  Paul  a  irn-epftoX6yo<;,  a  collector  of  seeds,  i.e.  a  dealer  in 
trifles.  And  in  the  repetition  of  'the  short  words  we  may  hear 
the  heavy  babbling  language  of  the  drunken  scoffers. 

The  prophflt  takes  the  ki  ("  for  ")  out  of  their  mouths,  and 
cairries  it  oai  in  his  own  way.  It  was  quite  right  that  their 
■ungodliness  should  show  itseK  in  such  a  way  as  this,  for  it 
would  meet  with  an  appropriate  punishment.  Vers.  11-13. 
"  For  through  men  stammering  in  speech,  and  through  a  strange 
tongue,  will  He  speak  to  this  people.  He  who  said  -to  them,  There 
is  rest,  gise  rest  to  weanry  ones,  and  there  is  refreshing  !  But 
they  would  not  hea/r.  Therefore  the  word  of  Jehovah  becomes  to 
them  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 
line  vpon  lime,  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  that  they  nuay  go  and 
stumble  hachwairds,  and  he  wveeked  to  pieces,  and  he  snared  and 
taken."  Jehovah  would  speak  to  the  scoffing  people  of  stam- 
mering tongue  a  language  of  the  same  kind,  since  He  would 
speak  to  them  by  a  people  that  stammered  in  their  estimaition, 
i,e.  who  talked  as  barbarians  (cf.  ^ap^api^ecv  and  halhutire; 
see  ch.  sxxiii.  19,  compared  with  Deut.  xxviii.  49).  The 
Assyrian  Semitic  had  the  same  sound  in  'the  ear  of  an  Israelite, 
as  Low  Saxon  (a  provincial  dialect)  in  the  ear  of  an  educated 
German  ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  was  plentifully  mixed  up  with 
Iranian,  and  possibly  also  with  Tatar  elements.  This  people 
■would  practically  interpret  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  its  own  patois 
to  the  despisers  of  the  prophet.  Jehovah  had  directed  them, 
through  His  prophets,  after  the  judgments  which  they  had 
experienced  with  sufficient  severity  (ch.  i.  5  sqq.),  into  the  true 
way  to  rest  and  refreshing  (Jer.  vi.  16),  and  had  exhorted  them 
tf)  ^ive  rest  to  the  nation,  which  had  suffered  so  much  under 
Ahaz  through  the  calamities  of  war  (2  Chron.  xxviii.),  and  not 
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to  drag  it  into  another  war  by  goading  it  on  to  rise  against 
Assyria,  or  impose  a  new  burden  in  addition  to  the  tribute  to 
Assyria  by  purchasing  the  help  of  Egypt.  But  they  would  not 
hearken  (x=ia«  =  l3N,  ch.  xxx.  15,  16;  Ges.  §  23,  3,  Anm.  3). 
Their  policy  was  a  very  different  one  from  being  still,  or  be- 
lieving and  waiting.  And  therefore  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
which  they  regarded  as  an  endless  series  of  trivial  commands, 
would  be  turned  in  their  case  into  an  endless  series  of  painful 
sufferings.  To  those  who  thought  themselves  so  free,  and  lived 
so  free,  it  would  become  a  stone  on  which  they  would  go  to 
pieces,  a  net  in  which  they  would  be  snared,  a  trap  in  which 
they  would  be  caught  (compare  ch.  viii.  14,  15). 

The  prophet  now  directly  attacks  the  great  men  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  holds  up  a  Messianic  prophecy  before  their  eyes, 
which  turns  its  dark  side  to  them,  as  ch.  vii.  did  to  Ahaz. 
Vers.  14-17.  "  Tlierefore  hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  scornful 
lords,  rulers  of  this  people  which  is  in  Jerusalem  !  For  ye  say, 
We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  Hades  have  we 
come  to  an  agreement.  The  swelling  scourge,  when  it  cometh  hither, 
will  do  us  no  harm ;  for  we  have  made  a  lie  our  shelter,  and  in 
deceit  have  we  hidden  ourselves.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Behold,  I  am  He  who  hath  laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  a 
stone  of  trial,  a  precious  corner-stone  of  well-founded  founding  • 
whoever  believes  will  not  have  to  move.  And  I  make  justice  the 
line  and  righteousness  the  level;  and  hail  sweeps  away  the  refuqe 
0/  Lies,  and  the  hiding-place  is  washed  away  by  waters."  With 
lakhen  (therefore)  the  announcement  of  punishment  is  once 
more  suspended ;  and  in  ver.  16  it  is  resumed  again,  the  expo- 
sition of  the  sm  being  inserted  between,  before  the  punish- 
ment IS  declared.  Their  sin  is  UtsOn,  and  this  free-thinking 
^corn  rests  upon  a  proud  and  insolent  self-confidence,  which 
magmes  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  fear  death  and  he  iTand 
this  self-confidence  has  for  its  secret  reserve  the  alliance  to  b^ 
secretly  entered  into  with  Egypt  against  Assyria  What  the 
prophet  makes  them  say  here,  they  do  not  indeed     y  exact  y  in 

proudly  ignore  Jehovah,  or  throw^i^ o^  ^2^^ 
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contrast !  Clwzeh,  and  clidzuth  in  ver.  18,  signify  an  agree- 
ment, either  as  a  decision  or  completion  (from  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  verb  chdzdh;  see  vol.  i.  p.  71),  or  as  a  choice, 
beneplacitum  (like  the  Arabic  ray),  or  as  a  record,  i.e.  the  means 
of  selecting  (like  the  talmudic  chdziih,  a  countersign,  a  r<£&ydli,  a 
proof  or  argument :  Luzzatto).  In  shot  shoteph  ("  the  swelling 
scourge,"  chethib  tS''.?'),  the  comparison  of  Asshur  to  a  flood 
(vers.  2,  8,  7),  and  the  comparison  of  it  to  a  whip  or  scourge,  are 
mixed  together ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  allowable,  because  a 
whip,  when  smacked,  really  does  move  in  waving  lines  (com- 
pare Jer.  viii.  6,  where  shdtaph  is  applied  to  the  galoping  of  a 
war-horse).  The  chethib  "i3V  in  ver.  15  (for  which  the  heri 
reads  liv^,  according  to  ver.  19)  is  to  be  read  l?y  (granting 
that  it  shall  have  passed,  or  that  it  passes)  ;  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  emendation.  The  Egyptian  alliance  for 
which  they  are  suing,  when  designated  according  to  its  true 
ethical  nature,  is  sheqer  (lie)  and  kdzdbh  (falsehood)  ;  compare 
2  Kings  xvii.  4  (where  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  sheqer  for 
qeslier,  according  to  the  LXX.),  and  more  especially  Ezek. 
xvii.  15  sqq.,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  true  prophets 
regarded  self-willed  rebellion  even  against  heathen  rule  as  a 
reprehensible  breach  of  faith.  The  Idkhen  (therefore),  which 
is  resumed  in  ver.  16,  is  apparently  followed  as  strangely  as 
in  ch.  vii.  14,  by  a  promise  instead  of  a  threat.  But  this 
is  only  apparently  the  case.  It  is  unquestionably  a  promise ; 
but  as  the  last  clause,  "  he  that  believeth  will  not  flee,"  i.e.  will 
stand  firm,  clearly  indicates,  it  is  a  promise  for  believers  alone. 
For  those  to  whom  the  prophet  is  speaking  here  the  promise  is 
a  threat,  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  Just  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  Ahaz  refused  to  ask  for  a  sign,  the  prophet 
announced  to  him  a  sign  of  Jehovah's  own  selection ;  so  here 
Jehovah  opposes  to  the  false  ground  of  confidence  on  which  the 
leaders  relied,  the  foundation  stone  laid  in  Zion,  which  would 
bear  the  believing  in  immoveable  safety,  but  on  which  the 
unbelieving  would  be  broken  to  pieces  (Matt.  xxi.  44).  This 
stone  is  called  'ebhen  bochan,  a  stone  of  proving,  i.e.  a  proved 
and  self-proving  stone.  Then  follow  other  epithets  in  a  series 
commencing  anew  with  pinnaih  =  'ebhen  pimiath  (comTp&re'Ps. 
cxviii.  22)  :  angulus  h,  e.  lapis  angularis  pretiositatis  fundationis 
fundatce.    It  is  a  corner-stone,  valuable  in  itself  (on  yiqratk, 
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,  -rr-  ^^\  «T,rl  affording  the  Strongest  foundation 

n  the  form  of  those  of  the  verba  cmtracta  pe  yod).     l^^^^^""^ 
1    ::t  the  Davidic  sovereignty,  but  the  true.-d  o   Da..c 
which  appeared  in  Jesus  (Rom.  ix.  33  ;  1  Pet.  n    6,  7).     Ihe 
W    of  a  stone  is  not  opposed  to  the  personal  reference,  sance 
'he  prophet  in  ch.  viii.  14  speaks  even  of  Jehovah  Himself 
under  the  figure  of  a  stone.     The  majesticaUy  unique  desciip- 
tion  renders  it  quite  impossible  that  Hezekiah  can  be  intended. 
Micah,  whose  book  forms  the  side  piece  of  this  cycle  ot  pro- 
phecy, also  predicted,  under  similar  historical  circumstances, 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  Bethlehem  Ephratah  (Mic.  v.  1). 
What  Micah  expresses  in  the  words,  «  His  goings  forth  are  from 
of  old,"  is  indicted  here  in  the  preterite  yissad  connected  with 
hvn'ni  (the  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  Obad._  2,  Ezek. 
XXV.  7 ;  compare  ver.  2  above,  and  Jer.  xlix.  15,  xxiii.  19).    It 
denotes  that  which  has  been  determined  by  Jehovah,  and  there- 
fore is  as  good  as  accomphshed.     What  is  historically  realized 
has  had  an  eternal  existence,  and  indeed  an  ideal  pre-existence 
even  in  the  heart  of  history  itself  (ch.  xxii.  11,  xxv.  1,  xxxvii. 
26).    Ever  since  there  had  been  a  Davidic  government  at  all, 
this  stone  had  lain  in  Zion.     The  Davidic  monarchy  not  only 
had  in  this  its  culminating  point,  but  the  ground  of  its  con- 
tinuance also.     It  was  not  only  the  Omega,  but  also  the  Alpha. 
Whatever  escaped  from  wrath,  even  under  the  Old  Testament, 
stood  upon   this   stone.      This    (as   the   prophet   predicts   in 
{y'riVN^  i''P^?!?^ :  '^'''n^  the  fut.  hal)  would  be  the  stronghold  of 
faith  in  the  midst  of  the  approaching  Assyrian  calamities  (cf. 
ch.  vii.  9)  ;  and  faith  would  be  the  condition  of  life  (Hab. 
ii.  4).    But  against  unbelievers  Jehovah  would  proceed  accord- 
ing to  His  punitive  justice.     He  would  make  this  (justice  and 
righteousness,  mislipdt  and  ts'ddqdJi)  a  norm,  i.e.  a  line  and 
level.     A  different  turn,  however,  is  given  to  qdv,  with  a  play 
upon  vers.  10,  11.     What  Jehovah  is  about  to  do  is  depicted 
as  a  building  which  He  is  carrying  out,  and  which  He  will  carry 
out,  so  far  as  the  despisers  are  concerned,  on  no  other  plan  than 
that  of  strict  retribution.      His  punitive  justice  comes  like  a 
hailstorm  and  like  a  flood  (cf.  ver.  2,  ch.  x.  .22).     The  hail 
smites  the  refuge  of  lies  of  the  great  men  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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clears  it  away  (W,  hence  VI,  a  shovel)  ;  and  the  flood  buries 
their  hiding-place  in  the  waters,  and  carries  it  away  (the  accen- 
tuation should  be  ^nD  tifchah,  D^O  merchd). 

And  ,the  whip  which  Jehovah  swings  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  stroke,  but  will  rain  .strokes.  Vers.  18,  19.  "  And 
your  covenant  witJi  death  is  struck  out,  and  your  agreement  with 
Modes  mil  not  stand ;  the  swelling  scourge,  when  it  comes,  ye  will 
become  a  thing  trodden  down  to  it.  As  often  as  it  passes  it  takes 
you :  for  eaery  morning  it  passes,  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  it  is 
nothing  but  shuddering  to  hear  such  preaching.  For  the  bed  is 
too  short  to  stretch  in,  and  the  covering  too  tight  when  a  man 
wraps  himself  in  it"  Although  b'rlth  is  feminine,  the  predi- 
cate to  it  is  placed  before  it  in  the  masculine  form  (Ges.  §  144). 
The  covenant  is  thought  of  as  a  document ;  for  khuppar  (for 
which  Hupfeld  would  read  thuphar;  Ps.  ii.  197)  signifies  here 
obliterari  (just  as  the  kal  is  used  in  Gen.  vi.  14  in  the  sense 
of  ohlinere ;  or  in  Prov.  sxx.  2Q,  the  Targum,  and  the  Syriae, 
in  the  sense  of  abstergere ;  and  in  the  Talmud  frequently  in 
the  sense  of  wiping  off  =  qinneSch,  or  wiping  out  =  mdohaq, — 
which  meanings  all  .go  back,  along  with  the  meaning  negare,  to 
the  primaiy  meaning,  tegere,  ohducere).  The  covenant  will  be 
"  struck  out,"  as  you  strike  out  a  wrong  word,  by  crossing  it 
over  with  ink  and  rendering  it  illegible.  They  fancy  that  they 
have  fortified  themselves  against  death  and  Hades;  but  Jehovah 
gives  to  both  of  these  unlimited  power  over  them.  When  the 
swelling  scourge  shall  come,  they  will  become  to  it  as  mirmds, 
i.e.  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  their  corpses  become 
like  dirt  of  the  streets  (ch.  x.  6,  v.  5) ;  Q^^i^l  has  the  mercha 
upon  the  penult.,  according  to  the  older  editions  and  the  smaller 
Masora  on  Lev.  viii.  26,  the  tone  being  drawn  back  on  account 
of  the  following  ik  The  strokes  of  the  scourge  come  inces- 
santly, and  every  stroke  sweeps  them,  i.e.  many  of  them,  away. 
■"ID  (from  '1,  construct  '^%  sufficiency,  abundance)  followed  by 
the  infinitive,  quotiescunque  imiet;  Idqach,  auferre,  as  in  Jer. 
XV.  IS,  and  in  the  idiom  Idqaoh  nepb&sh.  These  scourgings 
without  end — what  a  painful  lecture  Jehovah  is  reading  them  ! 
This  is  the  thought  expressed  in  the  concluding  words :  for 
the  meaning  cannot  be,  that  ^'even  (raq  as  in  Ps.  xxxii.  6) 
the  report  (of  such  a  fate)  is  alarraiag,"  as  Grotius  and  others 
explain  it ;  or  the  report  is  nothing  but  alarming,  as  Gussetius 
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and  Others  Interpret  it,  since  in  that  case  nyiDBJ  JJb^  (cf .  cb. 
xxiii.  5)  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  instead  of  njJIDB'  pan. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expression  points  back  to  the  scorn- 
ful question  addressed  by  the  debauchees  to  the  prophet  in 
ver.  9,  "To  whom  will  he  make  preaching  intelligible ?"  z.e. 
to  whom  will  he  preach  the  word  of  God  in  an  intelligible 
manner  ?  (as  if  they  did  not  possess  blndli  without  this  ;  nV'iDB', 
^Kor,,  as  in  ch.  liii.  1.)  As  ver.  11  affirmed  that  Jehovah  would 
take  up  the  word  against  them,  the  drunken  stammerers,  through 
a  stammering  people  ;  so  here  the  scourging  without  end  is  called 
the  sli'mu  ah,  or  sermon,  which  Jehovah  preaches  to  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  word  Mbhin  is  not  causative  here,  as  in  ver. 
9,  viz.  "  to  give  to  understand,"  but  signifies  simply  "  to  under- 
stand," or  have  an  inward  perception.  To  receive  into  one's 
comprehension  such  a  sermon  as  that  which  was  now  being 
delivered  to  them,  was  raq-z'va  dli,  nothing  but  shaking  or 
shuddering  (raq  as  in  Gen.  vi.  5) ;  WT  (from  which  comes  nj/Uj 
or  by  transposition  illVt.)  is  applied  to  inward  shaking  as  well 
as  to  outward  tossing  to  and  fro.  Jerome  renders  it  "tan- 
tummodo  sola  vexatio  intellectum  dabit  auditui"  and  Luther 
follows  him  thus :  "  but  the  vexation  teaches  to  take  heed 
to  the  word,"  as  if  the  reading  were  r^n.  The  alarming 
character  of  the  lecture  is  depicted  in  ver.  20,  in  a  figure 
which  was  probably  proverbial.  The  situation  into  which 
they  are  brought  is  like  a  bed  too  short  for  a  man  to  stretch 
himself  in  {min  as  in  2  Kings  vi.  1),  and  like  a  covering 
which,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  man  who  covers 
himself  up  in  it  (or  perhaps  still  better  in  a  temporal  sense, 
"when  a  man  covers  or  wraps  himself  up  in  it,"  cf.  ch. 
xviii.  4),  is  too  narrow  or  too  tight.  So  would  it  be  in  their 
case  with  the  Egyptian  treaty,  in  which  they  fancied  that 
there  were  rest  and  safety  for  them.  They  would  have  to 
acknowledge  its  insufficiency.  They  had  made  themselves  a 
bed,  and  procured  bed-clothes;  but  how  mistaken  they  had 
been  m  the  measure,  how  miserably  and  ridiculously  they  had 
miscalculated ! 

It  would  be  with  them  as  it  was  with  the  Philistines  when 

on  *rn!  ^^^'^  '™^  '°*^  ""^^^^  ^*  Baal-Perazim  (2  Sam. 
V  ZK,  >  1  Chron.  xiv.  11),  or  when  on  another  occasion  he  drove 
them  before  him  from  Gibeon  to  Gezer  (1  Chron    xiv    13 
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sqq.).  Ver.  21.  "For  Jehovah  will  rise  up  as  in  the  mountain 
of  Perazim,  and  he  wroth  as  in  the  valley  at  Gibeon  to  work  His 
work  :  astonishing  is  His  work ;  and  to  act  His  act :  strange  is 
His  act."  The  Targum  -wrongly  supposes  the  first  historical 
reminiscence  to  refer  to  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
and  the  second  to  Joshua's  victory  over  the  Amorites.  The 
allusion  really  is  to  the  two  shameful  defeats  which  David 
inflicted  upon  the  Philistines.  There  was  a  very  good  reason 
■why  victories  over  the  Philistines  especially  should  serve  as 
similes.  The  same  fate  awaited  the  Philistines  at  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians,  as  predicted  by  the  prophet  in  ch.  xiv.  28  sqq. 
(cf,  ch.  XX.).  And  the  strangeness  and  verity  of  Jehovah's 
work  were  just  this,  that  it  would  fare  no  better  with  the 
magnates  of  Judah  at  the  hand  of  Asshur,  than  it  had  with  the 
Philistines  at  the  hand  of  David  on  both  those  occasions.  The 
veiy  same  thing  would  now  happen  to  the  people  of  the  house 
of  David  as  formerly  to  its  foes.  Jehovah  would  have  to  act 
in  opposition  to  His  gracious  purpose.  He  would  have  to  act 
towards  His  own  people  as  He  once  acted  towards  their  foes. 
This  was  the  most  paradoxical  thing  of  all  that  they  would 
have  to  experience. 

But  the  possibility  of  repentance  was  still  open  to  them, 
and  at  least  a  modification  of  what  had  been  threatened  was 
attainable.  Ver.  22.  "  And  new  dnve  ye  not  mockeries,  lest  your 
fetters  be  strengthened ;  for  I  have  heard  from  the  Lord,  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  a  judgment  of  destruction,  and  an  irrevocable  one,  upon 
the  whole  earths  It  is  assumed  that  they  are  already  in  fetters, 
namely,  the  fetters  of  Asshur  (Nah.  i.  13).  Out  of  these  fetters 
they  wanted  to  escape  by  a  breach  of  faith,  and  with  the  help 
of  Egypt  without  Jehovah,  and  consequently  they  mocked  at  the 
warnings  of  the  prophet.  He  therefore  appeals  to  them  at  any 
rate  to  stop  their  mocking,  lest  they  should  fall  out  of  the 
bondage  in  which  they  now  were,  into  one  that  would  bind 
them  still  more  closely,  and  lest  the  judgment  should  become 
even  more  severe  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  For  it  was 
coming  without  fail.  It  might  be  modified,  and  with  thorough 
repentance  they  might  even  escape ;  but  that  it  would  come, 
and  that  upon  the  whole  earth,  had  been  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phet by  Jehovah  of  hosts.  This  was  the  sh'mudh  which  the 
prophet  had  heard  from  Jehovah,  and  which  he  gave  them  to 
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hear  and  understand,  thougi  hitherto  he  had  only  been  scoffed 
at  by  their  wine-bibbing  tongues. 

The  address  of  the  prophet  is  here  apparently  closed.  But 
an  essential  ingredient  is  still  wanting  to  the  second  half,  to 
make  it  correspond  to  the  first.  There  is  stUl  wanting  the 
fringe  of  promise  coinciding  with  vers.  5,  6.  The  prophet  has 
not  only  to  alarm  the  scoffers,  that  if  possible  he  may  pluck 
some  of  them  out  of  the  fire  through  fear  (Judg.  v.  23) ;  he 
has  also  to  comfort  believers,  who  yield  themselves  as  disciples 
to  him  and  to  the  word  of  Grod  (ch.  viii.  16).  He  does  this 
here  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  He  has  several  times  assumed 
the  tone  of  the  mashal,  more  especially  in  ch.  xxvi. ;  but  here 
the  consolation  is  dressed  up  in  a  longer  parabolical  address, 
which  sets  forth  in  figures  drawn  from  husbandry  the  discipli- 
nary and  saving  wisdom  of  God.  Isaiah  here  proves  himself 
a  master  of  the  mashal.  In  the  usual  tone  of  a  mashal  song, 
he  first  of  all  claims  the  attention  of  his  audience  as  a  teacher 
of  wisdom.  Ver.  23.  "  Lend  me  your  ear,  and  hear  my  voice ; 
attend,  and  hear  my  address  I "  Attention  is  all  the  more  need- 
ful, that  the  prophet  leaves  his  hearers  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  parable  themselves.  The  work  of  a  husbandman  is  very 
manifold,  as  he  tills,  sows,  and  plants  his  field.  Vers.  24^26. 
"  Does  the  ploughman  plough  continually  to  sow  ?  to  farrow  and 
to  harrow  his  land?  Is  it  not  so:  when  he  levels  the  surface 
thereof,  he  scatters  black  poppy  seed,  and  strews  cummin,  and  puts 
in  wheat  in  rows,  and  barley  in  the  appointed  piece,  and  spelt  on 
its  border?  And  He  has  instructed  him  how  to  act  rightly: 
his  God  teaches  it  him."  The  ploughing  (chdrash)  which 
opens  the  soil,  i.e.  turns  it  up  in  furrows,  and  the  harrowino- 
(sidded)  which  breaks  the  clods,  take  place  to  prepare  for  the 
sowing,  and  therefore  not  interminably,  but  only  so  long  as  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed.  When  the 
seed-furrows  have  been  drawn  in  the  levelled  soi-face  of  the 
ground  (shvvdh),  then  the  sowing  and  planting  begin ;  and 
this  also  takes  place  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  different 

Arab,  habbe  soda,  so  called  from  its  black  seeds),  belonging 
to  the  ranunculace^.  Eammon  was  the  cummin  (cumLm 
cyrmnum)  with  larger  aromatic  seeds,  Ar.  Mmmun,  neither  of 
them  our  common  carraway  {Kummel,  carum).     The  wheat  he 
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SOWS  carefully  in  rows  {sOraliy  ordo ;  ad  ordmem,  as  it  Is  trans- 
lated by  Jerome),,  i.e.  he  does  not  scatter  it  about  carelessly,  like 
tke  other  two,,  but  l^s  the  grains  carefully  in  the  furrows, 
because  otherwise  when  they  sprang  up  they  would  get  massed^ 
together,  and  choke  one  another.  Nismdn,  like  sordh,  is  an  ace. 
loci :  the  barley  is  sown  in  a  piece  of  the  field  specially  marked 
off  for  it,  or  specially  furnished  with  signs  (simdmm) ;  and 
hussemeth,  the  spelt  (^eirz,  also  mentioned  by  Homer,  Od.  iv. 
604,  between  wheat  and  barley),,  along  the  edge  of  it,  so  that 
spelt  forms  the  rim  of  the  barley  field.  It  is  by  a  divine 
instinct  that  the  husbandman  acts  in  this  manner ;  for  God, 
who  estabhshed  agriculture  at  the  creation  (i.e.  Jehovah,  not 
Osiris),  has  also  given  men  understanding.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  v^yi^s^ro  lammiskpdt :  and  (as  we  may  see  from  all  this) 
He  (his  God :  the  subject  is  given  afterwards  in  the  second 
clause)  has  led  Mm  (Prov.  xxxi.  1)  to  the  right  (this  is  the 
rendering  adopted  by  Eamchi,  whilst  other  commentators  have 
been  misled  by  Jer.  xxx.  11,  and  last  of  all  Malbim  Luzzatto, 
"  Cosi  Dio  con  giusiizia  corregge ;"  he  would  have  done  better, 
however,  to  say,  con  moderazione). 

Again,  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  just  as  manifold 
after  the  reaping  has  been  done.  Vers.  27-29.  "  For  the  black 
poppy  is  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  sledge,  nor  is  a  cart  wheel 
roWsd  over  curmnin ;  but  black  poppy  is  knocked  oiU  with  a  stick, 
and  cummin  with  a  staff.  Is  bread  corn  crushed  ?  No ;  he  does  not 
go  on  threshing  it  for  ever,  and  drive  the  wheel  of  his  cart  and  his 
horses  over  it:  he  does  not  crush  it.  This  also,  it  goeth  forth  from 
Jehovah  of  hosts :  He  gives  wonderful  intelligence,  Idgh  under- 
standing."  Ki  (for)  introduces  another  proof  that  the  husband- 
man is  instructed  by  God,  from  what  he  still  further  does. 
He  does,  not  use  the  liireshing  machine  {chdruts,  syn.  mOrag, 
Ar,  naweg,  noreg),  or  the  threshing  cart  (agdldh :  see  Winer's 
MealrWorterbuch,  art.  Dreschen),  which  would  entirely  destroy 
the  more  tender  kinds  of  fruit,  but  knocks  them  out  with  a 
staff  (bacnlo  excutit:  see  at  ch.  xxvii.  12).  The  sentence  lechem 
yuddq  is  to  be  accentuated  as  an  interrogative :  Is  bread  corn 
crushed  ?  Oh  no,,  he  does  not  crush  it.  This  would  be  the  case 
if  he  were  to  cause  the  wheel  (i.e.  the  wheels,  gilgal,  constr.  to 
galgal)  of  the  threshing  cart  with  the  horses  harnessed  in  front 
to  rattle  over  it  with  all  their  might  (hdmam,  to  set  in  noisy 
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violent  motion).  Lechem,  like  the  Greek  sitos,  is  corn  from 
which  bread  is  made  (ch.  xxx.  23  ;  Ps.  civ.  14).  tf^S  is  meta- 
plastic (as  if  from  tyns)  for  BnT  (see  Ewald,  §  312,  b).  Instead 
of  VB'^ai,  the  pointing  ought  to  be  VBHEw  (from  B^^a  with  kametz 
before"the  tone  =  Arab,  faras,  as  distinguished  from  2ns  with 
a  fixed  kametz,  equivalent  to  f arras,  a  rider)  :  "  his  horses,"  here 
the  threshing  horses,  which  were  preferred  to  asses  and  oxen. 
Even  in  this  treatment  of  the  fruit  when  reaped,  there  is  an 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  intelligence  (S^sri,  as  written  WSn) 
and  exalted  understanding  (on  n'B^n,  from  'a^J,  see  at  Job  xxvi. 
3)  imparted  by  God.  The  expression  is  one  of  such  grandeur, 
that  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  prophet  has  in  his  mind  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  higher  sphere.  The  wise,  divinely  inspired 
course  adopted  by  the  husbandman  in  the  treatment  of  the  field 
and  fruit,  is  a  type  of  the  wise  course  adopted  by  the  divine 
Teacher  Himself  in  the  treatment  of  His  nation.  Israel  is 
Jehovah's  field.  The  punishments  and  chastisements  of  Je- 
hovah are  the  ploughshare  and  harrow,  with  which  He  forcibly 
breaks  up,  turns  over,  and  furrows  this  field.  But  this  does 
not  last  for  ever.  When  the  field  has  been  thus  loosened, 
smoothed,  and  rendered  fertile  once  more,  the  painful  process 
of  ploughing  is  followed  by  a  beneficent  sowing  and  planting 
in  a  multiform  and  wisely  ordered  fulness  of  grace.  Again, 
Israel  is  Jehovah's  child  of  the  threshing-floor  (see  ch.  xxi.  10). 
He  threshes  it ;  but  He  does  not  thresh  it  only :  He  also  knocks ; 
and  when  He  threshes.  He  does  not  continue  threshing  for  ever, 
i.e.  as  Caspari  has  well  explained  it,  "  He  does  not  punish  all 
the  members  of  the  nation  with  the  same  severity ;  and  those 
whom  He  punishes  with  greater  severity  than  others  He  does 
not  punish  incessantly,  but  as  soon  as  His  end  is  attained, 
and  the  husks  of  sin  are  separated  from  those  that  have  been 
punished,  the  punishment  ceases,  and  only  the  worst  in  the 
nation,  who  are  nothing  but  husks,  and  the  husks  on  the 
nation  itself,  are  swept  away  by  the  punishments"  (compare 
ch.  1.  25,  xxix.  20,  21).  This  is  the  solemn  lesson  and 
affectionate  consolation  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  parable. 
Jehovah  punishes,  but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  be  able  to 
Wess.  He  sifts,  but  He  does  not  destroy.  He  does  not  thresh 
His  own  people,  but  He  knocks  them;  and  even  when  He 
threshes,  they  may  console  themselves   in   the   face   of   the 
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approaching  period  of  judgment,  that  they  are  never  crushed 
or  injured. 


THE  SECOND  TVOE  :   THE  OPPRESSION  AND  DELIVERANCE 
OF  ARIEL. — CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  prophecy  here  passes  from  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the 
crown  of  flowers  (ch.  xxviii.  1-4),  to  its  formal  parallel.  Jeru- 
salem takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  Samaria,  the  crown  of 
flowers,  under  the  emblem  of  a  hearth  of  God.  'Ariel  might, 
indeed,  mean  a  lion  of  God.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  as  the 
name  of  certain  Moabitish  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Ohroii. 
xi.  22),  and  Isaiah  himself  used  the  shorter  form  ?i<15<  for  the 
heroes  of  Judah  (ch.  xxxiii.  7).  But  as  i'^''1t?  (God's  hearth,  in- 
terchanged with  ''^?"!lI,  God's  height)  is  the  name  given  in  Ezelc. 
xliii.  15,  16,  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  new  temple, 
and  as  Isaiah  could  not  say  anything  more  characteristic  of 
Jerusalem,  than  that  Jehovah  had  a  fire  and  hearth  there  (ch. 
xxxi.  9)  ;  and,  moreover,  as  Jerusalem  the  city  and  community 
within  the  city  would  have  been  compared  to  a  lioness  rather 
than  a  lion,  we  take  ?snK  in  the  sense  of  ara  Dei  (from  nnXj. 
to  burn).  The  prophet  commences  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
with  a  grand  summary  introduction,  which  passes  in  a  few 
gigantic  strides  over  the  whole  course  from  threatening  to 
promise.  Ver.  1.  "  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  castle  where 
David  pitched  his  tent!  Add  year  to  year,  let  the  feasts  revolve : 
then  I  distress  Ariel,  and  there  is  groaning  and  moaning;  and  so 
she  proves  herself  to  me  as  Ariel."  By  the  fact  that  David 
fixed  his  headquarters  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  brought  the 
sacred  ark  thither,  Jerusalem  became  a  hearth  of  God.  Within 
a  single  year,  after  only  one  more  round  of  feasts  (to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  ch.  xxxii.  10,  and  probably  spoken  at  the 
passover),  Jehovah  would  make  Jerusalem  a  besieged  city,  full 
of  sighs  (yahdtsiqothi,  perf.  cons.,  with  the  tone  upon  the  ulti- 
mate) ;  but  "  she  becomes  to  me  like  an  Ariel,"  i.e.,  being 
qualified  through  me,  she  will  prove  herself  a  hearth  of  God, 
by  consuming  the  foes  like  a  furnace,  or  by  their  meeting  with 
their"  destruction  at  Jerusalem,  like  wood  piled  up  on  the  altar 
and  then  consumed  in  flame.  The  prophecy  has  thus  passed 
over  the  whole  ground  in  a  few  majestic  words.     It  now  starts 
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from  the  very  beginning  again,  and  first  of  all  expands  the 
hoi.  Vers.  3  and  4.  "  And  I  encamp  in  a  circle  round  about  thee, 
and  surround  thee  with  watch-posts,  and  erect  tortoises  against 
thee.  And  lohen  brought  down  thou  wilt  speak  from  out  of  the 
ground,  and  thy  speaking  will  sound  low  out  of  the  dust;  and  thy 
voice  Cometh  up  like  that  of  a  demon  from  the  ground,  and  thy 
speaking  will  whisper  out  of  the  dust."  It  would  have  to  go  so 
far  with  Ariel  first  of  all,  that  it  would  be  besieged  by  a  hostile 
force,  and  would  lie  upon  the  ground  in  the  greatest  extremity, 
and  then  would  whisper  with  a  ghostlike  softness,  like  a  dying 
man,  or  hke  a  spirit  without  flesh  and  bones.  KaMur  signifies 
sphcera,  orbis,  as  in  ch.  xsii.  18  and  in  the  Talmud  (from 
kddar  =  kdthar ;  cf.  kudur  in  the  name  Nabvr-kudur-ussur, 
Nebo  protect  the  crown,  KiBapiv),  and  is  used  here  poetically 
for  3Up.  Jerome  renders  it  quasi  sphmram,  (from  dur,  orbis). 
3SD  (from  aS3,  3S»)  might  signify  "£rmly  planted"  (Luzzatto, 
immobilmente ;  compare  shuth,  ch.  xxii.  7)  ;  but  according  to 
the  parallel  it  signifies  a  military  post,  like  3Sp,  y^i.  3f^su- 
roth  (from  mdtsor,  Deut.  xx.  20)  are  instruments  of  siege,  the 
nature  of  which  can  only  be  determined  conjecturallv.  On 
'obh,  see  ch.  viii.  19;^  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  it  as  standing 
for  baal  'obh. 

Thus  far  does  the  unfolding  of  the  hoi  reach.  Now  follows 
an  unfolding  of  the  words  of  promise,  which  stand  at  the  end 
of  ver.  1 :  "  And  it  proves  itself  to  me  as  Ariel."  Vers.  5-8. 
"  And  the  multitude  of  thy  foes  will  become  like  finely  powdered 
dust,  and  the  multitude  of  the  tyrants  like  chaff  flying  away;  and 
It  will  take  place  suddenly,  very  suddenly.  From  Jehovah  of 
hosts  there  comes  a  visitation  with  crash  of  thunder  and  eaHh- 
quake  and  great  noise,  whirlwind  and  tempest,  and  the  blazing  up 
of  devouring  fire.  And  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that 
gather  together  against  Ariel,  and  all  those  wlw  storm  and  distress 
Ariel  and  her  stronghold,  will  be  like  a  vision  of  the  night  in  a 

reed  '^^IvtfTT'Zt  *^T  ^'  ^l^^^^™*  ^  "^^^^l,  Arab,  a  knot  on  a 
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dream.  And  it  is  just  as  a  hungry  man  dreams,. and  behold  he 
eats;  and  when  he  wakes  up  his  soul  is  empty.:  and  just  as  a  thirsty 
man  dreams,  and  behold  he  drinks;  and  when  he  wakes  up,  behold, 
he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  is  parched  with  thirst :  so  will  it  be  to  the 
imultitude  of  the  nations  which  gather  together  against  the  moun- 
tain of  Zion."  The  hostile  army,  described  four  times  as 
Jidmon,  a  groaning  multitude,  is  utterly  annihilated  through  the 
terrible  co-operation  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  are  let  loose 
upon  them  (ch.  xxx.  30,  of.  ch.  xvii.  13).  "There  comes  a  visi- 
tation :"  tippdqed  might  refer  to  Jerusalem  in  the  sense  of  "it 
will  be  visited"  in  mercy,  viz.  by  Jehovah  acting  thus  upon  its 
enemies.  But  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  neuter  sense :  "  punish- 
ment is  inflicted."  The  simile  of  the  dream  is  applied  in  two 
different  ways  :  (1.)  Ver.  7.  They  will  dissolve  into  jiothing,  as 
if  they  had  only  the  same  apparent  existence  as  a  vision  in  a 
dream.  (2.)  Ver.  8.  Their  plan  for  taking  Jerusalem  will  be 
put  to  shame,  and  as  utterly  brought  to  nought  as  the  eating 
or  drinking  of  a  dreamer,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  delusion 
as  soon  as  he  awakes.  Just  as  the  prophet  emphatically  com- 
bines two  substantives  from  the  same  verbal  root  in  ver.  1,  and 
two  adverbs  from  the  same  verb  in  ver.  5 ;  so  does  he  place  S3S 
and  nns  together  in  ver.  7,  the  former  with  71?  relating  to  the 
crowding  of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  a  siege,  the  latter  with 
an  objective  suffix  (compare  Ps.  liii.  6)  to  the  attack  made  by 
a  crowded  army.  The  niHsoddh  of  Ariel  (i.e.  the  watch-tower, 
specula,  from  tsud,  to  spy  ■')  is  the  mountain  of  Zion  mentioned 
afterwards  in.  ver.  8.  IB'yS,  as  if;  comp.  Zech.  x.  6,  Job  x.  19. 
ait?  nani  without  am ;  the  personal  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted, 
not  only  in  the  leading  participial  clause,  as  in  this  instance 
(compare  ch.  xxvi.  3,  xl.  19 ;  Ps.  xxii.  29 ;  Job  xxv.  2 ;  and 
Kohler  on  Zech.  ix.  12),  but  also  with  a  minor  participial  clause, 
as  in  Ps.  vii.  10,  Iv.  20,  and  Hab.  ii.  10.  The  hungering  and 
thirsting  of  the  waking  man  are  attributed  to  his  nephesh  (soul : 
of.  ch.  xxxii.  6,  v.  14 ;  Prov.  vi.  30),  just  because  the  soul  is 
the  cause  of  the  physical  life,  and  without  it  the  action  of  the 
senses  would  be  followed  by  no  sensation  or  experience  what- 
ever.    The  hungry  stomach  is  simply  the  object  of  feeling, 

'  In  Arabic,  also,  masdd  signifies  a  lofty  hUl  or  mountain-top,  from 
a  Becondary  form  of  tsud;  and  massara,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  fortified 
city  Qir  mdtsdr,  Ps.  xxxi.  22),  Jrom  tsur. 
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and  everything  sensitive  in  the  bodily  organism  is  merely  the 
medium  of  sensation  or  feeling ;  that  which  really  feels  is  the 
soTil.  The  soul  no  sooner  passes  out  of  the  dreaming  state  into 
a  waking  condition,  than  it  feels  that  its  desires  are  as  unsatis- 
fied as  ever.  Just  like  such  a  dream  will  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  victoiy  of  which  it  is  so  certain  before  the 
battle  is  fought,  fade  away  into  nothing. 

This  enigma  of  the  future  the  prophet  holds  out  before  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries.     The  prophet  received  it  by  reve- 
lation of  Jehovah ;  and  without  the  illumination  of  Jehovah 
it  could  not  possibly  be  understood.     The  deep  degradation  of 
Ariel,  the  wonderful  deliverance,  the  sudden  elevation  from  the 
abyss  to  this  lofty  height,— all  this  was  a  matter  of  faith.     But 
this  faith  was  just  what  the  nation  wanted,  and  therefore  the 
understanding   depending  upon   it   was   wanting   also.      The 
shSnu'dli  was  there,  but  the  bindh  was  absent ;  and  all  njJllDB'  pn 
was  wrecked  on  the  obtuSeness  of  the  mass.     The  prophet, 
therefore,  who  had  received  the  unhappy  calling  to  harden  his 
people,  could  not  help  exclaiming  (ver.  9a),  "  Stop,  and  stare; 
blind yoursehes,  and  grow  blind!"    nononrij  to  show  one's  self 
delaying  (from  nno,  according  to  Luzzatto  the  reflective  of 
'■='ono'?,  an  emphatic  form  which  is  never  met  with),  is  con- 
nected with  the  synonymous  verb  nan,  to  be  stiff  with  astonish- 
ment ,^  but  to  VVf,  to  be  plastered  up,  i.e.  incapable  of  seeing 
(ct    ch.  VI.  10),  there  is  attached  the  hUhpalpel  of  the  same 
verb    signifying  "to  place  one's  self  in  such  circumstances," 
se  oblmere  (differently,  however,  in  Ps.  cxix.  16,  47,  compare 
ch.  XI.  8,  sepermulcere).     They  could  not  understand  the  word 
of  God    but  they  were  confused,  and  their  eyes  were,  so  to 
speak,  festered  up  :  therefore  this  self-induced  condition  would 
become  to  them  a  God-appointed  punishment.     The  impera- 
tives are  judicial  words  of  command  •     ^ 
of  1^'  ^"""''^  "^  the  self-hardening  into  a  judicial  sentence 
Vers  rS'  ;:Vr  ^-f  f  1  --  fully  by  the  prophet! 

of  deex>  sleor,    n.^  7  '"^/"'■°''''''  '*«^/^  poured  upon  you  a  spirit 
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»ays,  I  cannot,  it  is  sealed.  And  they  give  the  writincf  to  one 
who  does  not  understand  writing,  saying,  Pray,  read  this ;  but 
he  says,  T.  do  not  understand  writing."  They  were  drunken 
and  stupid ;  not,  however,  merely  because  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  sensual  intoxication  (t)^,  dependent  upon  '"i^tJ?,  ehrii  vino), 
but  because  Jehovah  had  given  them  up  to  spiritual  confusion 
and  self-destruction.  All  the  punishments  of  God  are  inflicted 
through  the  medium  of  His  no  less  world-destroying  than 
world-sustaining  Spirit,  which,  although  not  willing  what  is 
evil,  does  make  the  evil  called  into  existence  by  the  creature 
the  means  of  punishing  evil.  Tardemdh  is  used  here  to  signify 
the  powerless,  passive  state  of  utter  spiritual  insensibility.  This 
judgment  had  fallen  upon  the  nation  in  all  its  members,  even 
upon  the  eyes  and  heads  of  the  nation,  i.e.  the  prophets.  Even 
they  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  and 
lead  it,  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ;  their  eyes  were  fast 
shut  (D^??,  the  intensive  form  of  the  hal,  ch.  xxxiii.  15 ;  Aram. 
Dsy  ;  Talmud  also  J^V  :  to  shut  the  eyes,  or  press  them  close), 
and  over  their  heads  a  cover  was  drawn,  as  over  sleepers  in  the 
night.  Since  the  time  of  Koppe  and  Eichhorn  it  has  become 
a  usual  thing  to  regard  Q''N''33n"nK  and  D^thn  as  a  gloss,  and 
indeed  as  a  false  one  (compare  ch.  ix.  13,  14)  ;  but  the  reason 
assigned — namely,  that  Isaiah's  polemics  are  directed  not  against 
the  prophets,  but  against  the  stupid  staring  people — is  utterly 
groundless  (compare  ch.  xxviii.  7,  and  the  polemics  of  his  con- 
temporary Micah,  e.g.  ch.  iii.  5-8).  Moreover,  the  author  of  a 
gloss  would  have  been  more  likely  to  interpret  D?''??'''^  by  D''")|'n 
or  D''3n3n  (compare  Job  ix.  24).  And  vers.  11  and  12  are  also 
opposed  to  this  assumption  of  a  gloss.  For  by  those  who  under- 
stood what  was  written  (sepher),  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets 
and  rulers  of  the  nation  are  intended ;  and  by  those  who  did 
not  understand  it,  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To  both  of 
them,  "  the  vision  of  all,"  i.e.  of  all  and  everything  that  God 
had  shown  to  His  true  prophets,  was  by  the  judgment  of  God 
completely  sealed.  Some  of  them  might  have  an  outward 
knowledge ;  but  the  inward  understanding  of  the  revelation 
was  sealed  to  them.  Some  had  not  even  this,  but  stared  at  the 
word  of  the  prophet,  just  as  a  man  who  cannot  read  stares  at 
what  is  written.  The  chethib  has  "istsn ;  the  keri  lap,  though 
without  any  ground,  since  the  article  is  merely  generic.     In- 
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Stead  of  nrS3  KT,  we  should  write  nr  ariinp  in  both  cases,  as 
certain  codices'  and  old  editions  do. 

This  stupefaction  was  the  self-inflicted  punishment  of  the 
dead  works  with  which  the  people  moclred  God  and  deceived 
themselves.  Vers.  13,  14.  "  The  Lord  hath  spoken :  Because 
this  people  approaches  me  with  its  mouth,  and  honours  me  with 
its  lips,  and  keeps'  its  heart  far  from  me,  and  its  reverence  of 
one  has  become  a  commandment  learned  from  men:  therefore, 
hehold,  I  will  proceed  wondrously  with  this  people,  ivondrously 
and  marvellously  strange ;  and  the  wisdom  of  its  wise  men  is  lost, 
and  the  understanding  of  its  intelligent  men  becomes  invisible." 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Asaph  (Ps.  1.,  cf.  Ixxviii.  36,  37), 
the  lamentation  and  condemnation  of  hypocritical  ceremonial 
worship,  without  living  faith  or  any  striving  after  holiness,  had 
been  a  leading  theme  of  prophecy.  Even  in  Isaiah's  intro- 
ductory address  (ch.  i.)  this  complaint  was  uttered  quite  in 
the  tone  of  that  of  Asaph,  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  it  was 
peculiarly  called  for,  just  as  it  was  afterwards  in  that  of  Josiali 
(as  the  book  of  Jeremiah  shows).  The  people  had  been  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  public  worship  of  idols,  but 
their  worship  of  Jehovah  was  hypocrisy.  Sometimes  it  was- 
conscious  hypocrisy,  arising  from  the  fear  of  man  and  favour  of 
man  ;  sometimes  unconscious,  inasmuch  as  without  any  inward 
conversion,  but  simply  with  work-righteousness,  the  people  con- 
tented themselves  with,  and  even  prided  themselves  upon,  an 
outward  fulfilment  of  the  law  (Mic.  vi.  6-8,  iii.  11).  Instead  of 
m^  (LXX.,  Yulg.,  Syr.,  Matt.  xv.  8,  Mark  vii.  6),  we  also  meet 
with  the  reading  mi,  "  because  this  people  harasses  itself  as  with 
tributary  service ;"  but  the  antithesis  to  richaq  (LXX.  Troppa 
airixei)  favours  the  former  reading  niggash,  accedit;  and  b'phlv 
(with  its  mouth)  must  be  connected  with  this,  though  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  accents.  This  self-alienation  and  self-blinding, 
Jehovah  would  punish  with  a  wondrously  paradoxical  judgment' 
namely,  the  judgment  of  a  hardening,  which  would  so  completely 
empty  and  confuse,  that  even  the  appearance  of  wisdom  and 
unity,  which  the  leaders  of  Israel  still  had,  would  completely 
disappear,  ^^pi^  (as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  5)  is  not  the  third  person 
fut.hphil  here  (so  that  it  could  be  rendered,  according  to  ch. 
™.  16,  "Behold,  I  am  he  who;"  or  more  strictly  still, 
Behold  me,  who;"  which,  however,  would  give  a  prominence 
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to  the  subject  that  would  be  out  o£  place  here),  but  the  pwrt.  kal 
for  IDi'',  That  the  language  really  allowed  of  such  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  primary  form,  qattl  into  qatil,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  ^''^y,  is  evideni  from  Eccles.  i.  18  (see  at  Ps.  xvi.  5). 
In  K?av  »5anj  S^a.  (cf .  Lam.  i.  9)  alternates  with  the  gerundive 
(see  at  ch.  xxli.  17)  :  the  fifth  example  in  this  one  address  of 
the  emphatic  juxtaposition  of  words  having  a  similar  sound  and 
the  same  derivation  {vid.  vers.  1,  5,  7,  9). 

Their  hypocrisy,  which  was  about  to  be  so  wonderfully 
punished  according  to  the  universal  law  (Ps.  xviii.  26,  27), 
manifested  itself  in  their  self-willed  and  secret  behaviour,,  which 
would  not  inquire  for  Jehovah,  nor  suffer  itself  to  be  chastened 
by  His  word.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  hide  plans 
deep  from  Jehovah,  and  their  doing  occurs  in  a  dark  place,  and 
they  say,  Wlio  saw  us  then,  and  who  knew  about  us  ?  Oh  for  your 
perversity!  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  potters'  clay;  that  a  work 
could  say  to  itS:  maker.  He  has  not  made  me ;  and  an  image  to.  its 
sculptor,  He  does,  not  understand  it!"  Jqist  as  Ahaz  had  carefully 
kept  his  appeal  to  Asshur  for  help  secret  from  the  prophet ;  so 
did  they  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hide  from  the  prophet  the 
plan  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  I'lppp  is  a  syncopated  liiphil 
for  "T'^D?.^,  as  in  ch.  i.  12,  iii.  8,  xxiii.  11.  VIPI^^'  adds-  the 
adveaobial  notion,  according  to  our  mode  of  expression  (comp. 
Joel  ii.  20,  and  the  opposite  thought  in  Joel  ii.  26 ;  Ges.  § 
142).  To  Mda  from  Jehovah  is  equivalent  to  hiding  from 
the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  that  they  might  not  have  to  listen  to 
reproof  from  the  word  of  Jehovah.  We  may  see  from  ch. 
viii.  12  how  suspiciously  tiiey  watched  the  prophet  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these.  But  Jehovah  saw  them  in  their  secrecy, 
and  the  prophet  saw  through  the  whole  in  the  light  of  Jehovah. 
Daaan  is  an  exclamation,  Hke  I'DV??'?  in  Jer.  xlix.  16.  They 
are  perverse,  or  ('m)  "is  it.  not  so?"  They  think  they  can 
dispense  with  Jehovah,  and,  yet  they  are  His  creatures;  they 
attribute  cleverness  to  themselves,  and  practically  disown  Jeho- 
vah,, as  if  the  pot  should  say  to  the  potter  who  has  turned  it, 
He  does;  not  understand  it. 

But  the  prophet's  God,  whose  omniscience,  creative  glory, 
and-  perfect  wisdom  they  so  basely  mistook  and  ignored,  would 
very  shisrtly  turn  the  present  state  of  the  world  upside  down,  and 
make  Himself  a  congregation  out  of  the  poor  and  wretched, 
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whilst  He  would  entirely  destroy  tliis  proud  ungodly  nation. 
Vers  17-21.  "Is  it  not  yet  a  very  Utile,  and  Lebanon  is  turned 
into  'a  fruitful  field,  and  tlie  fruitful  field  esteemed  as  a  forest^ 
And  in  that  day  the  deaf  hear  scripture  words,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  will  see  out  of  obscurity  and  out  of  darkness.  And  the  joy 
of  the  humble  increases  in  Jehovah,  and  ilie  poor  among  men  will 
rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  For  tyrants  are  gone,  and  it  is 
over  with  scoffers;  and  all  who  think  evil  are  rooted  out,  who  con- 
demn a  man  for  a  word,  and  lay  snares  for  him  that  is  free-spoken 
in  the  gate,  and  overthrow  the  righteous  through  shameful  lies." 
The  circumstances  themselves,  as  well  as  the  sentence  passed, 
will  experience  a  change,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  present 
state  of  things.  This  is  what  is  affirmed  in  ver.  17 ;  probably 
a  proverb  transposed  into  a  more  literary  style.  What  is  now 
forest  becomes  ennobled  into  garden  ground;  and  what  is. 
garden  ground  becomes  in  general  estimation  a  forest  (?»13?, 
iv'?,  although  we  should  rather  expect  ?,  just  as  in  ch.  xxxii. 
15).  These  emblems  are  explained  m  vers.  18  sqq.  The 
people  that  are  now  blind  and  deaf,  so  far  as  the  word  of 
Jehovah  is  concerned,  are  changed  into  a  people  witli  open 
ears  and  seeing  eyes.  Scripture  words,  like  those  which  the 
prophet  now  holds  before  the  people  so  unsuccessfully,  are 
heard  by  those  who  have  been  deaf.  The  unfettered  sight  of 
those  who  have  been  blind  pierces  through  the  hitherto  sur- 
rounding darkness.  The  heirs  of  the  new  future  thus  trans- 
formed are  the  'dndvlm  ("  meek")  and  the  'ebhyonlm  ("  poor"). 
Q"ix  (the  antithesis  of  D''?'JN,  e.g.  ver.  13)  heightens  the  repre- 
sentation of  lowliness;  the  combination  is  a  superlative  one, 
as  in  tNsn  nijnf,  Jer.  xlix.  20,  and  jsxn  «3y  in  Zech.  xi.  7  (cf. 
nvn  ^ns  in  ch.  xxxv.  9) :  needy  men  who  present  a  glaring 
contrast  to,  and  stand  out  from,  the  general  body  of  men. 
Such  men  will  obtain  ever  increasing  joy  in  Jehovah  (ydsaph 
as  in  ch.  xxxvii.  31).  Such  a  people  of 'God  would  take  the 
place  of  the  oppressors  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  12)  and  scoffers  (cf. 
ch.  xxviii.  14,  22),  and  those  who  thought  evH  {shdqad,  invigi- 
lare,  sedulo  agere),  i.e.  the  wretched  planners,  who  made  a  NdH 
of  every  one  who  did  not  enter  into  their  plans  {i.e.  who  caUed 
nm  a  ctefe-';  cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  4,  Eccles.  v.  5),  and  went  to 
law  with  the  man  who  openly  opposed  them  in  the  gate 
(A.mos  V.  10;  y'qoshun,  possibly  the  perf  kal,  cf.  Jer.  1.  24; 
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according  to  the  syntax,  however,  it  is  the  fut.  hal  of  qusli  = 
ydqosh:  see  at  eh.  xxvi.  16;  Ges.  §44,  Anm.  4),  and  thrust 
away  the  righteous,  i.e.  forced  him  away  from  his  just  rights 
(ch.  X.  2),  by  tohu,  i.e.  accusations  and  pretences  of  the 
utmost  worthlessness ;  for  these  would  all  have  been  swept 
away.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  last  clause,  as  given 
in  the  Targum,  and  not  "into  the  desert  and  desolation,"  as 
Knobel  and  Luzzatto  suppose ;  for  with  Isaiah  tohu  is  the 
synonym  for  all  such  words  as  signify  nothingness,  ground- 
lessness, and  fraud.  The  prophet  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind, 
at  the  time  that  he  uttered  these  words,  the  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  himself  and  his  fellow-prophets,  and  such  as 
were  like-minded  with  them.  The  charge  brought  against  him 
of  being  a  conspirator,  or  a  traitor  to  his  country,  was  a  tohu 
of  this  kind.  All  these  conspirators  and  persecutors  Jehovah 
would  clear  entirely  away. 

Everything  that  was  incorrigible  would  be  given  up  to 
destruction ;  and  therefore  the  people  of  God,  when  it  came 
cut  of  the  judgment,  would  have  nothing  of  the  same  kind  to 
look  for  again.  Vers.  22-24.  "  There/ore  thus  saith  Jehovah 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  He  who  redeemed  Abraham :  Jacob  shall 
not  henceforth  be  ashamed,  nor  shall  his  face  turn  pale  any  more. 
For  when  he,  when  his  children  see  the  work  of  my  hands  in  the 
midst  of  him,  they  will  sanctify  my  name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy 
One  of  Jacob,  and  shudder  before  the  God  of  Israel.  And 
those  who  were  of  an  erring  spirit  discern  understanding,  and 
murmurers  accept  instruction^  With  ?N  (for  which  Luzzatto, 
following  Lowth,  reads  7N,  "  the  God  of  the  house  of  Jacob") 
the  theme  is  introduced  to  which  the  following  utterance  refers. 
The  end  of  Israel  will  correspond  to  the  holy  root  of  its  origin. 
Just  as  Abraham  was  separated  from  the  human  race  that  was 
sunk  in  heathenism,  to  become  the  ancestor  of  a  nation  of 
Jehovah,  so  would  a  remnant  be  separated  from  the  great  mass 
of  Israel  that  was  sunk  in  apostasy  from  Jehovah ;  and  this 
remnant  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  holy  community  well 
pleasing  to  God.  And  this  would  never  be  confounded  or 
become  pale  with  shame  again  (on  bosh,  see  at  ch.  i.  29; 
chdvar  is  a  poetical  Aramaism)  ;  for  both  sins  and  sinners  that 
called  forth  the  punishments  of  God,  which  had  put  them  to 
shame,  would  have  been  swept  away  (cf.  Zeph.  iii.  11).     In 
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the  presence  of  ttis  decisive  work  of  punishment  (ma'aseh  as 
in  eh.  xxviii.  21,  x.  12,  v.  12,  19),  which  Jehovah  would 
perform  in  the  heart  of  Israel,  Israel  itself  would  undergo  a 
thorough  change.  I'''!^''.  is  in  apposition  to  the  subject  in  inXT3, 
"  when  he,  namely  his  children"  (comp.  Job  xxix.  3)  ;  and  the 
expression  "his  children"  is  intentionally  chosen  instead  of 
"his  sons"  {bdmm),  to  indicate  that  there  would  be  a  new 
generation,  which  would  become,  in  the  face  of  the  judicial 
self-manifestation  of  Jehovah,  a  holy  church,  sanctifying  Him, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Yaqdishu  is  continued  in  v'hiqdlsliu : 
the  prophet  intentionally  repeats  this  most  agnificant  word, 
and  heSnts  is  the  parallel  word  to  it,  as  in  ch.  viii.  12,  13. 
The  new  church  would  indeed  not  be  a  sinless  one,  or  thoroughly 
perfect;  but,  according  to  ver.  24,  the  previous  self-hardening  in 
error  would  have  been  exchanged  for  a  willing  and  living  appro- 
priation of  right  understanding,  and  the  former  murmuring 
resistance  to  the  admonitions  of  Jehovah  would  have  given 
place  to  a  joyful  and  receptive  thirst  for  instruction.  There  is 
the  same  interchange  of  Jacob  and  Israel  here  which  we  so 
frequently  meet  with  in  ch.  xl.  sqq.  And,  in  fact,  throughout 
this  undisputedly  genuine  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  we  can  detect  the 
language  of  ch.  xl.-kvi.  Through  the  whole  of  the  first  part, 
indeed,  we  may  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  thoughts 
and  forms  which  predominate  there. 

THE  THIED  WOE:  THE  MOMENTOXJS  RESULT  OF  THE  AIXIASTCE 
WITH  EGYPT. — CHAP.  XXX. 

The  plan  which,  according  to  ch.  xxix.  15,  was  already 
projected  and  prepared  in  the  deepest  secrecy,  is  now  much 
further  advanced.  The  negotiations  by  means  of  ambassadors 
have  already  been  commenced ;  but  the  prophet  condemns  what 
he  can  no  longer  prevent.  Vers.  1-5.  «  Woe  to  the  stubborn 
children,  saith  Jehovah,  to  dHve  plans,  and  not  by  my  impuhe, 
and  to  plait  alliance,  and  not  according  to  my  Spirit,  to  heap 
smupon  sin:  that  go  away  to  travel  dozen  to  Egypt,  without 
having  ashed  my  mouth,  to  fly  to  PharaoKs  shelter,  and  to  con- 
ceal  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh's 
shelter  becomes  a  shame  to  them,  and  the  concealment  under  the 
shadow  of  Egypt  a  disgrace.   For  Judah's  princes  have  appeared 
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m  Zban,  and  Ms  ambassadors  arrive  in  Hanes.  ll'hey  will  all 
have  to  he  ashamed  of  a  people  useless  to  iliem,  tJiat  brings  no 
help  and^  no  use,  but  shwrtie,  and  also  reproaohr  Sor'rim  is  fal- 
lowed by  infinitives  with  Lamed  (cl.  ch.  v.  22,  iii.  8)  :  who  are 
bent  upon  it  in  their  obstinacy.  Massekhdh  d-esignates  the 
alliance  as  a  plait  (massSkheth).  According  to  Cappellus  and 
others,,  it  designates  it  as  formed  with  a  libation  {airov^,  from 
a-irevSeaOat)  ;  but  the  former  is  certainly  the  more  correct  view, 
inasmuch  as  massekhdh  (from  ndsaEli,  fwidere)  signifies  a  cast, 
and  hence  it  is  more  natural  here  to  take  wasaM  as  equivalent  to 
sakhakh,plectere  (Jerome :  ordiremird  telam).  The  context  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  adverbial  expressions  ''iD'^Ti 
and  ''fflTKPI,  viz.  without  its  having  proceeded  from  me,  and 
without  my  Spirit  being  there.  "  Sin  upon  sin  :"  inasmuch  as 
they  carry  out  further  and  further  to  perfect  realization  the 
thought  which  was  already  a  sinful  one  in  itself.  The  prophet 
now  follows  for  himself  the  ambassadors,  who  are  already  on 
the  road  to  the  country  of  the  Nile  valley.  He  sees  them 
arrive  in  Zoan,  and  watches  them  as  they  proceed  thence  into 
Hanes.  He  foresees  and  foretells  what  a  disgraceful  opening 
of  their  eyes  will  attend  the  reward  of  this  untheocratical  be- 
ginning. On  Id'os  h%  see  at  ch.  x.  31 :  'os:  is  the  infinitive 
constr.  of  'uz ;  md'oz,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  derivative  of 
'dzaz,  to  be  strong.  The  suffixes  of  VnE?  (his  princes)  and 
liSNCa  (his  ambassadors)  are  supposed  by  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel,  who  take  a  different  view  of  what  is  said,  to  refer  to 
the  princes  and  ambassadors"  of  Pharaoh.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  warranted  on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  cannot  so 
immediately  transfer  to  Zoan  and  Hanes  the  ambassadors  of 
Judah,  who  were  still  on  their  journey  according  to  ver.  2. 
The  prophet's  vision  OTerleaps  the  existing  stage  of  the  desire 
for  this  alliance ;  he  sees  the  great  men  of  his  nation  already 
suing  for  th^  favour  of  Egypt,  first  of  all  in  Zoan,  and  then 
still  further  in  Hanes,  and  at  once  foretells  the  shameful  ter- 
mination of  this  self-desecration  of  the  people  of  Jehova;h. 
The  LXX.  give  for  ^T^l  DJn,  fidrriv  Koiriaaovcnv,  i.e.  ^V^]  n|n, 
and  Knobel  approves  this  reading ;  but  it  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing, which  only  happens  to  haTe  fallen  out  a  little  better  this 
time  than  the'  rendering  m?  AaviS  given  for  "Viia  in  ch.  xxix.  '6. 
If  ehinndm  had  been  thB  original  reading,  it  would  hardly  have 
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entered  any  one's  mind  to  change  it  into  chdnes.  The  latter 
was  the  name  of  a  city  on  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Central 
Etrypt,  the  later  Heracleopolis  (Eg.  Hues ;  Ehnes),  the  Anysis 
of°Herodotus  (ii.  137).  On  Zoan,  see  at  ch.  xix.  11.  At  that 
time  the  Tanitic  dynasty  was  reigning,  the  dynasty  preceding 
the  Ethiopian.  Tanis  and  Anysis  were  the  two  capitals.  C'^NDh 
(=  &2T\,  a  metaplastic  UpUl  of  ^^  =  ^^,  a  different  word 
from  ^y)  is  incorrectly  pointed  for  B^'san,  like  nj^^Nn  (fen) 
for  np-'Vp',  in  Josh.  xxi.  10.  E-'^'a!?  signifies  elsewhere,  "to 
make'stinking"  (to  calumniate,  Prov.  xiii.  5),  or  "  to  come  into 
ill  odour"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  12) ;  here,  however,  it  means  to  be 
put  to  shame  (tJ'sa  =  mn). 

The  prophet's  address  is  hardly  commenced,  however,  when 
a  heading  is  introduced  of  the  very  same  kind  as  we  have 
already  met  with  several  times  in  the  cycle  of  prophecies 
against  the  heathen  nations.,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  and 
Knobel,  rid  themselves  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  a  gloss  founded 
upon  a  misunderstanding.  But  nothing  is  more  genuine  in  the 
whole  book  of  Isaiah  than  the  words  massa  bahamoth  negebh. 
The  heading  is  emblematical,  like  the  four  headings  in  ch.  xxi., 
xxii.  And  the  massa!  embraces  vers.  6,  7.  Then  follows  the 
command  to  write  it  on  a  table  by  itself.  The  heading  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  smaller  whole.  Isaiah  breaks  off  his 
address  to  communicate  an  oracle  relating  to  the  Egyptian 
treaty,  which  Jehovah  has  specially  commanded  him  to  hand 
down  to  posterity.  The  same  interruption  would  take  place  if 
we  expunged  the  heading ;  for  in  any  case  it  was  vers.  6,  7 
that  he  was  to  write  upon  a  table.  This  is  not  an  address  to 
the  people,  but  the  preliminary  text,  the  application  of  which 
is  determined  afterwards.  The  prophet  communicates  in  the 
form  of  a  citation  what  has  been  revealed  to  him  by  God,  and 
then  states  what  God  has  commanded  him  to  do  with  it.  We 
therefore  enclose  vers.  6,  7  in  inverted  commas  as  a  quotation, 
and  render  the  short  passage,  which  is  written  in  the  tone  of 
ch.  xxi.,  as  follows:  Vers.  6,  7.  "  Oracle  concerning  the  water- 
oxen  of  the  south:  Through  a  land,  of  distress  and  confinement, 
whence  the  lioness  and  lion,  adders  and  flying  dragons;  they  carry 
their  possessions  on  the  shoulders  of  asses'  foals,  and  their  trea- 
sures on  the  humps  of  camels,  to  a  nation  that  profits  nothing. 
Ani  Egypt,  worthlessly  and  holloivly  will  they  help;  therefore 
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/  call  this  Egypt,  Great-mouth  that  sits  still."  The  "  water- 
ox  of  the  south"  is  the  Nile-horse;  and  this  is  the  emblem  of 
Egypt,  the  land  of  the  south  (in  Daniel  and  Zechariah  Baby- 
lonia is  "  the  land  of  the  north").  Bah&moth  is  the  construct 
of  b'hemoth  (Job  xl.),  which  is  a  Hebraized  form  of  an  Egyptian 
word,  p-ehe-mau  (though  the  word  itself  has  not  yet  been  met 
with),  i.e.  the  ox  of  the  water,  or  Tposs\h]y  p-ehe-mau-t  (with  the 
feminine  article  at  the  close,  though  in  hesmut,  another  name 
for  a  female  animal,  mut  =  t.  mau  signifies  "  the  mother :"  see 
at  Job  xl.  15).  The  animal  referred  to  is  the  hippopotamus, 
which  is  called  bomarino  in  Italian,  Arab,  the  Nile-horse  or 
water-pig.  The  emblem  of  Egypt  in  other  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  tannin,  the  water-snake,  or  leviathan,  the  croco- 
dile. In  Ps.  Ixviii.  31  this  is  called  chayyath  qdneh,  "the 
beast  of  the  reed,"  though  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  the 
Nile-horse  is  intended  there.  This  cannot  be  maintained,  how- 
ever ;  but  in  the  passage  before  us  this  emblem  is  chosen,  just 
because  the  fat,  swine-like,  fleshy  colossus,  whose  belly  nearly 
touches  the  ground  as  it  walks,  is  a  fitting  image  of  Egypt,  a 
land  so  boastful  and  so  eager  to  make  itself  thick  and  broad,  and 
yet  so  slow  to  exert  itself  in  the  interest  of  others,  and  so  un- 
willing to  move  from  the  spot.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  name 
rahaih-hem-shdbheih.  Rahab  is  a  name  applied  to  Egypt  in  other 
passages  also  (ch.  li.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Ixxxix.  11),  and  that  in 
the  senses  attested  by  the  LXX.  at  Job  xxvi.  12  (cf.  ix.  13), 
viz.  KfjTO'i,  a  sea-monster,  monstrum  marinum.  Here  the  name 
has  the  meaning  common  in  other  passages,  viz.  violence,  domi- 
neering pride,  boasting  (oKa^oveia,  as  one  translator  renders 
it),  on  is  a  term  of  comparison,  as  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  3,  etc. ;  the 
plural  refers  to  the  people  called  rahabh.  Hence  the  meaning 
is  either,  "  The  bragging  people,  they  are  sit-still ;"  or,  "  Boast- 
house,  they  are  idlers."  To  this  deceitful  land  the  ambassadors 
of  Judah  were  going  with  rich  resources  (chaydllrri,  opes)  on 
the  shoulder  of  asses'  foals,  and  on  the  hump  (dabbesheth,  from 
ddbhash,  according  to  Luzzatto  related  to  gdbhash,  to  be  hilly) 
of  camels,  without  shrinking  from  the  difficultifis  and  dangers  of 
the  road  through  the  desert,  where  lions  and  snakes  spring  oui 
now  here  and  now  there  (D™,  neuter,  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  7,  comp. 
ch.  xxxviii.  16 ;  see  also  Dent.  viii.  15,  Num.  xxi.  6).  Through 
this  very  desert,  through  which  God  had  led  their  fathers  when 
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He  redeemed  them  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  they  were 
now  marching  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Egypt    though 


really,  whatever  might  be  the  pretext  which  they  offered,  it 
was  only  to  deceive  themselves;  for  the  vainglorious  land  would 
never  keep  the  promises  that  it  made. 

So  runs  the  divine  oracle  to  which  the  following  command 
refers.  Ver.  8.  "  Now  go,  write  it  on  a  table  with  them,  and 
note  it  in  a  hook,  and  let  it  stand  there  for  future  days,  for  ever, 
to  eternity."  The  suffixes  of  kothbdh  (write  it)  and  chuqqah 
(note  it)  refer  in  a  neuter  sense  to  vers.  6,  7  ;  and  the  expres- 
sion "  go"  is  simply  a  general  summons  to  proceed  to  the  matter 
(cf.  ch.  xxii.  15).  Sepher  could  be  used  interchangeably  with 
luach,  because  a  single  leaf,  the  contents  of  which  were  con- 
cluded, was  called  sepher  (Ex.  xvii.  14).  Isaiah  was  to  write 
the  oracle  upon  a  table,  a  separate  leaf  of  durable  material ;  and 
that  "  with  them,"  i.e.  so  that  his  countrymen  might  have  it 
before  their  eyes  (compare  ch.  viii.  1,  Hab.  ii.  2).  It  was  to  be 
a  memorial  for  posterity.  The  reading  IV^  (Sept.,  Targ.,  Syr.) 
for  iv'^  is  appropriate,  though  quite  unnecessary.  The  three 
indications  of  time  form  a  climax :  for  futurity,  for  the  most 
remote  future,  for  the  future  without  end. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  worthlessness  of  the  help  of  Egypt 
should  be  placed  in  this  way  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Vers.  9-11.  "For  it  is  a  refractory  people,  lying  children, 
children  who  do  not  like  to  hear  the  instruction  of  Jehovah,  who 
say  to  the  seers,  See  not ;  and  to  the  prophets.  Prophesy  not  unto 
us  right  things  !  Speak  flatteries  to  us  I  Get  out  of  the  way, 
turn  aside  from  the  path,  remove  from  our  face  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel."  On  the  expression  'am  m'rl  (a  people  of  stubbornness), 
see  at  ch.  iii.  8.  The  vowel-pointing  of  D^B'na  follows  the  same 
rule  as  that  of  Q^nn.  The  prophet  traces  back  their  words  to 
an  unvarnished  expression  of  their  true  meaning,  just  as  he 
does  in  ch.  xxviii.  15.  They  forbid  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  to 
prophesy,  more  especially  n^kliochoth,  straight  or  true  things 
(things  not  agreeable  to  their  own  wishes),  but  would  rather 
hear  chaldqoth,  i.e.  smooth,  insinuating,  and  flattering  things, 
and  even  mahathalloth  (from  hdthal,  Talm.  tal,  ludere),  i.e. 
illusions  or  deceits.  Their  desire  was  to  be  entertained  and 
lauded,  not  repelled  and  instructed.  The  prophets  are  to  adopt 
another  course  (^3p  only  occurs  here,  and  that  twice,  instead  of 
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the  more  usual  *3i5  =  |p,  after  the  form  \^i<,  "^y),  and  not  trouble 
them  any  more  with  the  Ploly  One  of  Israel,  whom  they  (at 
least  Isaiah,  who  is  most  fond  of  calling  Jehovah  by  this 
name)  have  always  in  their  mouths. 

Thus  do  they  fall  out  with  Jehovah  and  the  bearers  of  His 
word.  Yers.  12-14.  "  Therefore  thus  saiih  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  Because  ye  dislike  this  word,  and  put  your  trust  in  force 
and  shufflings,  and  rely  upon  this ;  therefore  will  this  imguity  he 
to  you  like  a  falling  breach,  bent  forwa/rds  in  a  high-towering 
loall,  wMch  falls  to  ruin  suddenly,  very  suddenly.  And  He 
smites  it  to  pieces,  as  a  potter's  vessel  falls  to  pieces,  loJien  they 
smash  it  without  sparing,  and  of  which,  when  it  lies  smashed  to 
pieces  there,  you  cannot  find  a  sherd  to  fetch  fire  with  from  the 
hearth,  or  to  take  water  with  out  of  a  cistern."  The  "  word " 
towards  which  they  cherished  nfos  (read  mo'oskhem),  was  the 
word  of  Jehovah  through  His  prophet,  which  was  directed 
against  their  imtheocratic  policy  of  reckoning  upon  Egypt. 
Ndloz,  bent  out  or  twisted,  is  the  term  used  to  denote  this  very 
policy,  which  was  ever  resorting  to  bypaths  and  secret  ways ; 
whilst  'osheq  denotes  the  squeezing  out  of  the  money  required 
to  carry  on  the  war  of  freedom,  and  to  purchase  the  help  of 
Egypt  (compare  2  Kings  xv.  20).  The  guilt  of  Judah  is 
compared  to  the  broken  and  overhanging  part  of  a  high  wall 
(nibh'eh,heiit-iorwards;  compare  JfSM,  a  term  applied  to  a  diseased 
swelling).  Just  as  such  a  broken  piece  brings  down  the  whole 
of  the  injured  wall  along  with  it,  so  would  the  sinful  conduct 
of  Judah  immediately  ruin  the  whole  of  its  existing  constitution. 
Israel,  which  would  not  recognise  itself  as  the  image  of  Jehovah, 
even  when  there  was  yet  time  (ch.  xxix.  16),  would  be  like  a 
vessel  smashed  into  the  smallest  fragments.  It  is  the  captivity 
which  is  here  figuratively  threatened  by  the  prophet ;  for  the 
smashing  had  regard  to  Israel  as  a  state.  The  subject  to  i=i"i3B'i 
in  ver.  14  is  Jehovah,  who  would  make  use  of  the  hostile  power 
of  man  to  destroy  the  wall,  and  break  up  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
into  such  a  diaspora  of  broken  sherds.  The  reading  is  not  i^'Op] 
(LXX.,  Targum),  but  ^^^f^,  et  franget  earn.  Kdthoth  is  an 
infinitive  statement  of  the  mode  ;  the  participle  kdthuth,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  Kimchi,  Norzi,  and  others,  is  less 
suitable.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  Pbn*  N?  (without  his 
sparing),  simply  because  the  infinitive  absolute  cannot  be  con- 
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nected  with  «5.  (Ewald,  §  350,  a),  ^^r^  (to  be  written  thus 
^^dZsh  both  here  and  Hag.  ii.  16)  passes  from  the  prjma,y 
meaninl  nudare  to  that  of  scooping  np,  as  ny  does  to  that  of 

^""intrsuch  small  sherds,  a  heap  thus  scattered  hither  and 
thither,  would  the  kingdom  of  Judah  be  broken  up,  m  conse- 
quence of  its  ungodly  thirst  for  self-liberation.     Vers   15-17 
"For  thus  swith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Holy   One  of  Israel, 
Through  turning  and  rest  ye  would  he  helped;  your  strength  would 
show  itself  in  quietness  and  confidence ;  hut  ye  would  not.     And 
ye  said,  No,  but  we  will  fly  upon  horses ;  therefore  ye  shall  flee : 
and.  We  will  ride  upon  racehorses;  therefore  your  pursuers  will 
race.     A  thousand,  ye  will  flee  from  the  threatening  of  one,  from 
the  threatening  of  five,  until  ye  are  reduced  to  a  remnant,  like 
a  fine  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  like  a  banner  upon  the 
hill."     The  conditions  upon  which  their  salvation  .depended, 
and  by  complying  with  which  they  would  attain  to  it,  were 
shuhhdh,  turning  from  their  self-chosen  way,  and  nachath,  rest 
from  self-confident  work  of  their  own  (from  nuach,  like  rachath, 
ventilabrum,  from  i'uach,  and  shachath,  fovea,  from  shuUch). 
Their  strength  {i.e.  what  they  would  be  able  to  do  in  opposition 
to  the  imperial  power)  would  show  itself  (hdydh,  arise,  come  to 
the  light,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  2)  in  hashqet,  laying  aside  their  busy 
care  and  stormy  eagerness,  and  hitchdh,  trust,  which  cleaves  to 
Jehovah  and,  renouncing  all  self-help,  leaves  Him  to  act  alone. 
This  was  the  leading  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  prophet's 
politics  even  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (ch.  vii.  4).     But  from  the 
very  first  they  would  not  act  upon  it ;  nor  would  they  now  that 
the  alliance  with  Egypt  had  become  an  irreversible  fact.     To 
fly  upon  horses,  and  ride  away  upon  racehorses  (kal,  like  KeXrj<;, 
celer^),  had  been  and  still  was  their  proud  and  carnal  ambition, 
which  Jehovah   would   answer   by  fulfilling  upon   them  the 
curses  of  the  thorah  (Lev.  xxvi.  8,  36 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  xxxii. 
30).     One,  or  at  the  most  five,  of  the  enemy  would  be  able 
with  their  snorting  to  put  to  flight  a  whole  thousand  of  the 
men  of  Judah.    The  verb  nus  (ver.  16),  which  rhymes  with  sus, 
is  used  first  of  all  in  its  primary  sense  of  "flying"  (related  to 

1  We  regard  the  Sanscrit  kal,  to  drive  or  hunt,  the  Greek  x£>iX(oV£?i?i)£;p, 
and  the  Semitic  qal,  as  all  having  the  same  root :  of.  Curtius,  GrundzSge  der 
griech.  E'ymol.  i.  116. 
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nuts,  cf.  Ex.  xiv.  27),  and  then  in  its  more  usual  sense  of 
"  fleeing."  (Luzzatto,  after  Abulwalid :  vogliamo  far  sui  cavalli 
gloriosa  comparsa,  from  7ius,  or  rather  ndsas,  hence  ndnos,  from 
which  comes  nes,  excellere.)  l^i^l,  the  f  ut.  niphal,  signifies  to  be 
light,  i.e.  swift ;  whereas  ?i?).,  the  f  ut.  kal,  had  become  a  common 
expression  for  light  in  the  sense  of  despised  or  lightly  esteemed. 
The  horses  and  chariots  are  Judah's  own  (ch.  ii.  7  ;  Mic.  v.  9), 
though  possibly  with  the  additional  allusion  to  the  Egyptian 
cavalry,  of  world-wide  renown,  which  they  had  called  to  their 
help.  In  ver.  17«  the  subject  of  the  first  clause  is  also  that 
of  the  second,  and  consequently  we  have  not  ''JBO'  (compare 
the  asyndeta  in  ch.  xvii.  6).  The  insertion  of  r^bhdbhdh  (ten 
thousand)  after  chamisshdh  (five),  which  Lowth,  Gesenius,  and 
others  propose,  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  play  upon  the  words 
symbolizes  the  divine  law  of  retribution  (talid),  which  would 
be  carried  out  with  regard  to  them.  The  nation,  which  had 
hitherto  resembled  a  thick  forest,  would  become  like  a  lofty  pine 
(toren,  according  to  the  talmudic  turnithd',  Pinus  pined),  stand- 
ing solitary  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  like  a  flagstaff 
planted  upon  a  hill — a  miserable  remnant  in  the  broad  land  so 
fearfully  devastated  by  war.  For  DN  ^y  followed  by  a  preterite 
(equivalent  to  the  fut.  exaetum),  compare  ch.  vi.  11  and  Gen. 
xxiv.  19. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  l??!,  to  which  we  cannot 
give  any  other  meaning  than  et  propterea,  which  it  has  every- 
where else.  The  thought  of  the  prophet  is  the  perpetually 
recurring  one,  that  Israel  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  small 
remnant  before  Jehovah  would  cease  from  His  wrath.  Ver. 
18.  "  And  therefore  will  Jehovah  wait  till  He  inclines  towards 
you,  and  therefore  will  He  withdraw  Himself  on  high  till  He  has 
mercy  upon  you;  for  Jehovah  is  a  God  of  right,  salvation  to  those 
who  wait  for  Him."  In  other  places  Idkhen  (therefore)  deduces 
the  punishment  from  the  sin  ;  here  it  infers,  from  the  nature 
of  the  punishment,  the  long  continuance  of  the  divine  wrath. 
Chikkdh,  to  wait,  connected  as  it  is  here  with  Lamed,  has  at  least 
the  idea,  if  not  the  actual  signification,  of  delay  (as  in  2  Kings 
ix.  3 ;  compare  Job  xxxii.  4).  This  helps  to  determine  the 
sense  of  ydrum,  which  does  not  mean.  He  will  show  Himself 
exalted  as  a  judge,  that  through  judgment  He  may  render  it 
possible  to  have  mercy  upon  you  (which  is  too  far-fetched  a 
VOL.  II.  c 
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meaning) ;  but,  He  will  raise  Himself  up,  so  as  to  be  far  away 
(cf.  Num.  xvi.  45,  "  Get  you  up  from  among  this  congrega- 
tion;" and  Ps.  X.  5,  mdrom  =  "  far  above,"  as  far  as  heaven, 
out  of  his  sight),  that  thus  (after  having  for  a  long  time  with- 
drawn His  gracious  presence ;  cf.  Hos.  v.  6)  He  may  bestow 
His  mercy  upon  you.  A  dark  prospect,  but  only  alarming  to 
unbelievers.  The  salvation  at  the  remotest  end  of  the  future 
belongs  to  believers  even  now.  Tliis  is  affirmed  in  the  word 
'ashre  (blessed),  which  recals  Ps.  ii.  12.  The  prophet  uses 
cMkhdh  in  a  very  significant  double  sense  here,  just  as  he  did 
nus  a  short  time  before.  Jehovah  is  waiting  for  the  time  when 
He  can  show  His  favour  once  more,  and  blessed  are  they  who 
meet  His  waiting  with  their  own  waiting. 

None   but   such   are  heirs  of   the   grace  that  follows  the 
judgment — a  people,  newly  pardoned  in  response  to  its  cry  for 
help,  conducted  by  faithful  teachers  in  the  right  way,  and  re- 
nouncing idolatry  with  disgust.    Vers.  19-22.  "  For  a  people 
continues  dwelling  in  Zion,  in  Jerusalem ;  tliou  sJialt  not  weep 
for  ever :  He  will  prove  Himself  gracious  to  thee  at  the  sound  of 
thy  cry  for  help ;  as  soon  as  He  hears,  He  answers  thee.     And 
the  Lord  giveth  you  bread  in  penury,  and  water  for  your  need; 
and  thy  teachers  will  not  hide  themselves  any  more,  and  thine  eyes 
come  to  see  thy  teachers.     And  thine  ears  will  hear  words  behind 
tliee,  saying,  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it ! '  tchether  ye  turn  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.     And  ye  defile  the  covering  of  thy 
graven  images  of  silver,  and  the  clothing  of  thy  molten  images  of 
gold;  thou  wilt  scatter  them  like  a  filthy  thing :  '  Get  out!'  thou 
sayest  to  it."     We  do  not  render  ver.  19a,  "  For  O  people  that 
dwelleth  in  Zion,  in  Jerusalem  !"     For  although  the  personal 
pronoun  may  be  omitted  after  Vav  in  an  apostrophizing  con- 
nection (Prov.  viii.  5 ;  Joel  ii.  23),  we  should  certainly  expect 
to  find  nriK  here.     The  accent  very  properly  marks  these  words 
as  forming  an  independent  clause.     The  apparent  tautology  in 
the  expression,  « in  Zion,  in  Jerusalem,"  is  emphatic  and  ex- 
planatory.   The  fate  of  Zion-Jerusalem  will  not  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  imperial  city  (ch.  xiii.  20,  xxv.  2) ;  for  it  is  the 
city  of  Jehovah,  which,  according  to  His  promise,  cannot  be- 
come an  eternally  deserted  ruin.     After  this  promising  decla- 
ration, the  prophet  turns  and  addresses  the  people  of  the  future 
m  the  people  of  his  own  time :  bdkho  strengthens  the  verbal 
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notion  with  the  mark  of  duration ;  cMnon  with  the  mark  of 
certainty  and  fulness.  I^nj,  with  an  advanced  0,  as  in  Gen. 
xliii.  29,  for  ^3(iS  3  is  the  shortest  expression  used  to  denote 
simultaneous  occurrence ;  answering  and  hearing  would  coin- 
cide {shorn  ah,  nomen  actionis,  as  in  ch.  xlvii.  9,  Iv.  2 ;  Ges.  §  45, 
16  ;  'dndhh,  the  pausal  form  here,  as  in  Jer.  xxiii.  37).  From 
this  lowest  stage  of  response  to  the  penitential  cry  for  help,  the 
promise  rises  higher  and  higher.  The  next  stage  is  that  in 
which  Jerusalem  is  brought  into  all  the  distress  consequent 
upon  a  siege,  as  threatened  by  the  prophet  in  ch.  xxix.  3,  4 ; 
the  besieged  would  not  be  allowed  by  God  to  die  of  starvation, 
but  He  would  send  them  the  necessary  support.  The  same  ex- 
pression, but  very  little  altered,  viz.  "to  give  to  eat  lechem  lachatz 
umayim  lachatz"  signifies  to  put  any  one  upon  the  low  rations 
of  a  siege  or  of  imprisonment,  in  1  Kings  xxii.  27  and  2  Chron. 
xviii.  26 ;  but  here  it  is  a  promise,  with  the  threat  kept  in  the 
background.  1^  and  KO?  are  connected  with  the  absolute  nouns 
on?  and  D^Pj  not  as  adverbial,  but  as  appositional  definitions  (like 
^^T'}!^  I"}  "wine  which  is  giddiness,"  in  Ps.  Ix.  5;  and  Dllia  d;d, 
"  water  which  is  knees,"  i.e.  which  has  the  measure  of  the  knees, 
where  hirhayim  is  also  in  apposition,  and  not  the  accusative  of 
measurement) :  literally,  bread  which  is  necessity,  and  water 
which  is  afiliction;  that  is  to  say,  nourishment  of  which  there  is 
extreme  need,  the  very  opposite  of  bread  and  water  in  abundance. 
TJmbreit  and  Dreehsler  understand  this  spiritually.  But  the 
promise  rises  as  it  goes  on.  There  is  already  an  advance,  in 
the  fact  that  the  faithful  and  well-meaning  teachers  (morim) 
no  longer  keep  themselves  hidden  because  of  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  and  hatred  of  the  people,  as  they  have  done  ever  since 
the  time  of  Ahaz  (n??^,  a  denom. :  to  withdraw  into  ^33, 
■jTTepv^,  the  utmost  end,  the  most  secret  corner ;  though  Mnaph 
in  itself  signifies  to  cover  or  conceal).  Israel,  when  penitent, 
would  once  more  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  those  whom 
it  longed  to  have  back  again.  1'''i.iO  is  a  plural,  according  to 
the  context  (on  the  singular  of  the  previous  predicate,  see  Ges. 
§  147).  As  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  they  would  follow  the 
people  with  friendly  words  of  admonition,  whilst  the  people 
would  have  their  ears  open  to  receive  their  instruction.  iJ^IpKn 
is  here  equivalent  to  13''!?*!?,  WO^Jii.  The  abominations  of  ido- 
latry (which  continued  even  in  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah's 
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reign  :  ch.  xxxi.  7  ;  Mic.  i.  5,  v.  11-13,  vi.  16)  would  now  be 
regauled  as  abominations,  and  put  away.  Even  gold  and 
silver  with  which  the  images  that  were  either  carved  or  cast 
in  inferior  metal  were  overlaid,  would  be  made  unclean ^(see 
2  Kings  xxiii.  8  sqq.) ;  that  is  to  say,  no  use  would  be  made  of 
them.  Bdmh  is  a  shorter  expression  for  ifli  ddvdh,  the  cloth 
worn  by  a  woman  at  the  monthly  period.  On  zdrdli,  to  dis- 
pense—to which  ddvdh  would  be  inappropriate  if  understood 
of  the  woman  herself,  as  it  is  by  Luzzatto— compare  2  Kings 
xxiii.  6.  With  13nt,  the  plural  used  in  the  general  address 
passes  over  into  the  individualizing  singular ;  Sh  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  neuter  pointing  back  to  the  plunder  of  idols. 

The  promise,  after  setting  forth  this  act  of  penitence,  rises 
higher  and  higher ;  it  would  not  stop  at  bread  in  time  of  need. 
Vers.  23-25.  "And  He  gives  rain  to  thy  seed,  loith  tvhich  thou 
soivest  the  land ;  and  bread  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  it  is 
fidl  of  sap  and  fat :  in  that  day  your  jloclcs  will  feed  in  roomy 
pastures.  And  the  oxen  and  the  young  asses,  which  work  the 
land,  salted  mash  will  they  eat,  which  is  toinnoiced  with  the 
winnowing  shovel  and  winnoioing  fork  !  And  upon  every  high 
mountain,  and  every  hill  that  rises  high,  there  are  springs,  brooks 
in  the  day  of  the  great  massacre,  when  the  towers  fall."  The 
blessing  which  the  prophet  depicts  is  the  reverse  of  the  day  of 
Judgment,  and  stands  in  the  foreground  when  the  judgment  is 
past.  The  expression  "  in  that  day  "  fixes,  as  it  were,  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  followed  by  the  depicted 
morning  of  blessing.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation 
would  be  first  of  all  murdered  in  war ;  the  towers  must  f alJ, 
i.e.  (though  without  any  figure,  and  merely  as  an  exemplifying 
expression)  all  the  bulwarks  of  self-confidence,  self-help,  and 
j)ride  (ch.  ii.  15;  Mic.  v.  9,  10).  In  the  place  of  the  self- 
induced  calamities  of  war,  there  would  now  come  the  God- 
given  rich  blessings  of  peace ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  proud 
towers,  there  would  come  fruitful  heights  abounding  with 
water.  The  field  would  be  cultivated  again,  and  produce 
luxuriant  crops  of  nutritious  corn  ;  so  that  not  only  the  labour 
ot  man,  but  that  of  the  animals  also,  would  receive  a  rich  re- 

T  :  .t  ^'•'i  !,°  *^^  '^^^  '■"  ^^''  ''  ^^'^  ^^^l^  ^^^  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  October.  nB--«  is  an  accusative,  V-T  being 
construed  with  a  double  accusative,"  as  in  Deut.  xsii  f   T^PO 
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might  be  the  singular,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned  (see 
i.  30,  V.  12,  xxii,  11) ;  but,  according  to  Ex.  xvii.  3,  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  plural,  like  I'lio.  The  ^dldphim  are  the  oxen 
used  in  ploughing  and  threshing ;  the  'aydnm,  the  asses  used 
for  carrying  manure,  soil,  the  sheaves,  or  the  grain.  BHil 
chdmits  is  a  mash  (composed  of  oats,  barley,  and  vetches,  or 
things  of  that  hind)  made  more  savoury  with  salt  and  sour 
vegetables;''  that  is  to  say,  a  farrago  (from  hdlal,  to  mix;  Joh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  362).  According  to  Wetzstein,  it  is  ripe  barley  (un- 
threshed  during  the  harvest  and  threshing  time,  and  the  grain 
itself  for  the  rest  of  the  year)  mixed  with  salt  or  salt  vege- 
tables. In  any  case,  Vlll  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  grain ;  this  is  evident  from  the  relative  clause,  "  which  has 
been  winnowed"  (=  m^zoreh,  Ewald,  §  169,  d),  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  "  which  he  (one)  winnows"  {part,  hat),  the  parti- 
ciple standing  for  the  third  person,  with  the  subject  contained 
within  itself  (Ewald,  §  200),  i.e.  not  what  was  generally  given 
from  economy,  viz.  barley,  etc.,  mixed  with  chopped  straw  (tibii), 
but  pure  grain  (liabb  mahd,  as  they  say  at  the  present  day). 
Racliath  is  a  winnowing  shovel,  which  is  still  used,  according  to 
Wetzstein,  in  Merj,  Gedur,  and  Hauran ;  mizreh,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  winnowing  fork  with  six  prongs.  Dainty  food, 
such  as  was  only  given  occasionally  to  the  cattle,  as  something 
especially  strengthening,  would  then  be  their  regular  food,  and 
would  be  prepared  in  the  most  careful  manner.  "  Who  cannot 
see,"  exclaims  Vitringa,  "  that  this  is  to  be  taken  spiritually  ?  " 
He  appeals  to  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  viz.  that  God 
does  not  trouble  Himself  about  oxen.  But  Paul  did  not  mean 
this  in  the  same  sense  as  Aristotle,  who  maintained  that  the 
minima  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  providence  of  God. 
What  the  Scriptures  say  concerning  cattle,  they  do  not  say  for 
the  sake  of  the  cattle,  but  for  the  sake  of  men  ;  though  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  cattle  are  to  be  understood  figuratively,  as 
representing  men.  And  this  is  the  case  here.  What  the  pro- 
phet paints  in  this  idyllic  style,  in  colours  furnished  by  the 
existing  customs,^  is  not  indeed  intended  to  be  understood  in 
the  letter ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  literally.     In  the  age  of 

^  Such  as  Salsola  kali,  Salsola  tragus,  Salsolu  soda,  and  other  plants  of 
the  family  of  the  chenopodiacese. 

^  Asses  particularly,  even  those  of  a  guest,  are  genesally  very  much 
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glory,  even  on  this  side  of  eternity,  a  gigantic  stride  will  be 
taken  forward  towards  the  glorification  of  universal  nature, 
and  towards  the  end  of  all  those  sighs  which  are  so  discernible 
now,  more  especially  among  domestic  animals.  The  prophecy 
is  therefore  to  be  interpreted  according  to  Eom.  viii.  19  sqq. ; 
from  which  we  may  clearly  see  that  God  does  trouble  Himself 
about  the  sighing  of  an  ox  or  ass  that  is  overburdened  with 
severe  toil,  and  sometimes  left  to  starve. 

The  promise  now  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  passes  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Ver.  26.  "  And  the  light  of  the  moon  will  be 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  will  be  multiplied 
sevenfold,  like  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that  Jehovah 
bindeth  the  hurt  of  His  people,  and  healeth  the  crushing  of  His 
stroke."  Modern  commentators  from  Lowth  downwards  for  the 
most  part  pronounce  O'D^n  nj)3B'  "iiS3  a  gloss ;  and  there  is  one 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  this,  which  is  wanting  in  the  case 
of  the  other  supposed  glosses  in  Isaiah,  namely,  that  the  words 
are  omitted  by  the  LXX.  (though  not  by  the  Targum,  the 
Syriac,  or  Jerome).  Even  Luther  (although  he  notices  these 
words  in  his  exposition  and  sermons)  merely  renders  them,  der 
Sonnen  schein  wird  siebenmal  heller  sein  denn  jtzt  (the  sunlight 
will  be  seven  times  as  bright  as  it  is  now).  But  the  internal 
evidence  does  not  favour  their  spuriousness  even  in  the  case 
before  us ;  for  the  fact  that  the  regularity  of  the  verse,  as  con- 
sisting of  four  members,  is  thereby  disturbed,  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  since  the  verse  could  be  arranged  in  a  pentastic  quite  as  well 
as  in  a  tetrastic  form.  We  therefore  decide  in  this  instance 
also  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  composed  the 
gloss  himself.  But  we  cannot  mamtain,  with  Umbreit,  that  the 
addition  was  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  seven  suns  shining  in  the  sky ;  for  the  prophet 
does  not  predict  a  multiplication  of  the  sun  by  seven,  but 
simply  the  multiplication  of  its  light.  The  seven  days  are  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  week.  Drechsler  gives  it  correctly : 
"  The  radiated  hght,  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  daylight 
tor  a  whole  week  according  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  will 
then  be  concentrated  into  a  single  day."  Luther  renders  it  in 
neglected     The  host  throws  them  a  little  grass,  and  then  hangs  up  the 

u2t7:t  °'  ""^r^  ^*"" '  ^""^  "  ^  ^  ^'^  °^  extraordinSyTospi! 
takty  if  corn  is  gwen  to  the  asses  as  well  as  to  the  horses.-WETzsTEiN. 
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this  way,  als  ivenn  siehen  tag  ynn  eynander  gescMossen  weren 
(as  if  seven  days  were  enclosed  in  one  another).  This  also  is 
not  meant  figuratively,  any  more  than  Paul  means  it  figu- 
ratively, when  he  says,  that  with  the  manifestation  of  the 
"  glojy "  of  the  children  of  God,  the  "  corruption"  of  universal 
nature  will  come  to  an  end.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  of  the  new 
heaven  that  the  prophet  is  speaking,  but  of  the  glorification  of 
nature,  which  is  promised  by  both  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
and  by  that  of  the  New  at  the  closing  period  of  the  world's 
history,  and  which  will  be  the  closing  typical  self-annunciation 
of  that  eternal  glory  in  which  everything  will  be  swallowed  up. 
The  brightest,  sunniest  days  then  alternate,  as  the  prophet 
foretells,  with  the  most  brilliant  moonlight  nights.  No  other 
miracles  will  be  needed  for  this  than  that  wonder-working 
power  of  God,  which  even  now  produces  those  changes  of 
weather,  the  laws  of  which  no  researches  of  natural  science 
have  enabled  us  to  calculate,  and  which  will  then  give  the 
greatest  brilliancy  and  most  unchangeable  duration  to  what  is 
now  comparatively  rare, — namely,  a  perfectly  unclouded  sky, 
with  sun  or  moon  shining  in  all  its  brilliancy,  yet  without  any 
scorching  from  the  one,  or  injurious  effects  from  the  other. 
Heaven  and  earth  will  then  put  on  their  sabbath  dress ;  for  it 
will  be  the  Sabbath  of  the  world's  history,  the  seventh  day  in 
the  world's  week.  The  light  of  the  seven  days  of  the  world's 
week  will  be  all  concentrated  in  the  seventh.  For  the  beginning 
of  creation  was  light,  and  its  close  will  be  light  as  well.  The 
darkness  all  comes  between,  simply  that  it  may  be  overcome. 
At  last  will  come  a  boqer  (morning),  after  which  it  will  no 
more  be  said,  "And  evening  was,  and  morning  was."  The 
prophet  is  speaking  of  the  last  type  of  this  morning.  What  he 
predicts  here  precedes  what  he  predicted  in  ch.  xxiv.  23,  just  as 
the  date  of  its  composition  precedes  that  of  ch.  xj^iv.-xxvii. ; 
for  there  the  imperial  city  was  Babylon,  whereas  here  the 
glory  of  the  latter  day  is  still  placed  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Assyria. 

Vers.  27,  28.  "  Behold,  the  name  of  Jehovah  cometh  from 
far,  burning  His  wrath,  and  quatitity  of  smoke :  His  lips  are  full 
of  wrathful  fcam,  and  His  tongue  like  devouring  fire.  And  His 
breath  is  like  an  overfloicing  brook,  which  reaches  half-way  to  the 
neck,  to  sift  nations  in  the  sieve  of  nothingness ;  and  a  misleading 
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bridle  comes  to  the  cheehs  of  the  nations."  Two  figures  are  here 
melted  together,— namely,  that  of  a  storm  coming  up  from  the 
farthest  horizon,  which  turns  the  sky  into  a  sea  of  fire,  and 
kindles  whatever  it  strikes,  so  that  there  rises  up  a  heavy 
burden,  or  thick  mass  of  smoke  {kobhed  massd'dh,  like  maseth  in 
Judg.  XX.  40,  of.  38 ;  on  this  attributive  combination,  burning 
His  wrath  (Ewald,  §  288,  c)  and  a  quantity,  etc.,  see  ch.  xiii. 
9) ;  and  that  of  a  man  burning  with  wrath,  whose  lips  foam, 
whose  tongue  moves  to  and  fro  like  a  flame,  and  whose  breath 
is  a  snorting  that  threatens  destruction,  which  when  it  issues 
from  Jehovah  swells  into  a  stream,  which  so  far  covers  a 
man  that  only  his  neck  appears  as  the  visible  half.  We  had 
the  same  figure  in  ch.  viii.  8,  where  Asshur,  as  it  came  upon 
Judah,  was  compared  to  such  an  almost  overwhelming  and 
drowning  flood.  Here,  again,  it  refers  to  Judah,  which  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  had  almost  though  not  entirely  destroyed. 
For  the  ultimate  object  of  the  advancing  name  of  Jehovah 
{sMm,  name,  relating  to  His  judicial  coming)  is  to  sift  nations, 
etc. :  lahdndphdh  for  Vhdnlph  (like  lahazdddh  in  Dan.  v.  20), 
to  make  it  more  like  ndphdh  in  sound.  The  sieve  of  nothingness 
is  a  sieve  in  which  everything,  that  does  not,  remain  in  it  as 
good  corn,  is  given  up  to  annihilation ;  NIE'  is  want  of  being, 
i.e.  of  life  from  God,  and  denotes  the  fate  that  properly  belongs 
to  such  worthlessness.  In  the  case  of  v'resen  (and  a  bridle, 
etc.)  we  must  either  supply  in  thought  QIB"^  (DE>)j  or,  what  is 
better,  take  it  as  a  substantive  clause:  "  a  misleading  bridle"  (or 
a  bridle  of  misleading,  as  Bottcher  renders  it,  math'eh  being 
the  form  mashqeh)  holds  the  cheeks  of  the  nations.  The  nations 
are  regarded  as  wild  horses,  which  could  not  be  tamed,  but 
which  were  now  so  firmly  bound  and  controlled  by  the  wrath 
of  God,  that  they  were  driven  down  into  the  abyss. 

This  is  the  issue  of  the  judgment  which  begins  at  the  house 
of  God,  then  turns  against  the  instrument  employed,  namely 
the  heathen,  and  becomes  to  the  Israel  that  survives  a  counter- 
part of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Ver.  29.  "  Your  song 
will  then  sound  as  in  the  night,  when  the  feast  is  celebrated;  and 
ye  will  have  joy  of  heart  like  those  who  march  with  the  playing 
of  flutes,  to  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  Rock  of 
Israel  In  the  word  chdg  (feast),  which  is  generally  used  with 
special  reference  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  there  is  here  an 
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tiiimistakeable  allusion  to  the  passover,  as  wc  may  see  from  the 
introduction  of  "  the  night,"  which  evidently  means  the  night 
before  the  passover  (lei  shimmurim,  Ex.  xii.  42),  which  was  so 
far  a  festal  night,  that  it  preceded  and  introduced  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  prophet  has  taken  his  figure  from  the 
first  passover-night  in  Egypt,  when  Israel  was  rejoicing  in  the 
deliverance  which  it  was  just  about  to  receive,  whilst  the  de- 
stroying angel  was  passing  through  the  land.  Such  would  be 
the  song  which  they  would  be  able  to  sing,  when  Jehovah 
poured  out  His  judgment  upon  His  people's  enemies  outside. 
The  church  is  shut  up  in  its  chamber  (ch.  xxvi.  20),  and  its 
joy  resembles  the  heartfelt  joy  of  those  who  go  on  pilgrimage 
on  one  of  the  three  great  feasts,  or  in  the  procession  that 
carries  up  the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  (Biccurim,  iii.  3),  going 
up  with  the  sound  of  flutes  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to 
appear  before  Him,  the  Rock  of  Israel. 

Israel  is  marching  in  such  a  joyful  way  to  a  sacred  and 
glorious  height,  whilst  outside  Jehovah  is  sweeping  the  world- 
power  entirely  away,  and  that  without  any  help  from  Israel. 
Vers.  30-33.  "  And  JeJiovah  causes  His  majestic  voice  to  be 
heard,  and  causes  the  lowering  of  His  arm  to  be  seen,  with  the 
snorting  of  wrath  and  the  blazing  of  devouring  fire,  the  bursting 
of  a  cloud,  and  pouring  of  rain  and  hailstones.  For  Asshur  will 
be  terrified  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  when  He  smites  with  the  staff- 
And  it  will  come  to  pass,  every  stroke  of  the  rod  of  destiny,  which 
Jehovah  causes  to  fall  upon  Asshur,  is  dealt  amidst  the  noise  of 
drums  and  the  playing  of  guitars ;  and  in  battles  of  swinging 
arm  He  fights  it.  For  a  place  for  the  sacrifice  of  abominations 
has  long  been  made  ready,  even  for  the  king  is  it  prepared ;  deep, 
broad  has  He  made  it :  its  funeral-pile  has  fire  and  wood  in 
abundance  ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah  like  a  stream  of  brimstone  sets 
it  on  fire''  The  imposing  crash  (on  hod,  see  Job  xxxix.  20) 
of  the  cry  which  Jehovah  causes  to  be  heard  is  thunder  (see 
Ps.  xxix.) ;  for  the  catastrophe  occurs  with  a  discharge  of  all 
the  destructive  forces  of  a  storm  (see  ch.  xxix.  6).  Nephets 
is  the  "breaking  up"  or  "bursting,"  viz.  of  a  cloud.  It  is 
through  such  wrath-announcing  phenomena  of  nature  that 
Jehovah'manifests  the  otherwise  invisible  letting  down  of  His 
arm  to  smite  (nachath  may  possibly  not  be  the  derivative  of 
nuach,  "  a  settling  down,"  but  of  nachath,  "  the  coming  down," 
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as  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  3 ;  just  as  shebheth  in  2  Sam,  xxiii.  7  is  not 
derived  from  shubh,  but  from  shdbhath,  to  go  to  ruin).  Ver.  31, 
commencing  with  M  (for),  explains  the  terrible  nature  of  what 
occurs,  from  the  object  at  which  it  is  directed:  Asshur  is 
alarmed  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  thoroughly  goes  to  pieces. 
We  must  not  render  this,  as  the  Targum  does,  "  which  smites 
with  the  rod,"  i.e.  which  bears  itself  so  haughtily,  so  tyi-anni- 
cally  (after  ch.  x.  24).  The  smiter  here  is  Jehovah  (LXX., 
Vulg.,  Luther)  ;  and  basshebhet  yoMceli  is  either  an  attributive 
clause,  or,  better  still,  a  circumstantial  determining  clause,  eo 
virga  percutiente.  According  to  the  accents,  v'hdydh  in  ver.  32 
is  introductory :  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass,  every  stroke  of  the 
punishing  rod  falls  (supply  n^!?,';)  with  an  accompaniment  of 
drums  and  guitars"  (the  Beth  is  used  to  denote  instrumental 
accompaniment,  as  in  ver.  29,  ch.  xsiv.  9,  Ps.  xlix.  5,  etc.), — 
namely,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  have 
only  to  look  on  and  rejoice  in  the  approaching  deliverance. 
Musdddh  with  matteh  is  a  verbal  substantive  used  as  a  genitive, 
"  an  appointment  according  to  decree"  (comp.  ydsad  in  Hab. 
i.  12,  and  yd'ad  in  Mic.  vi.  9).  The  fact  that  drums  and 
guitars  are  heard  along  with  every  stroke,  is  explained  in 
ver.  32  & :  "  Jehovah  fights  against  Asshur  with  battles  of 
swinging,"  i.e.  not  with  darts  or  any  other  kind  of  weapon,  but 
by  swinging  His  arm  incessantly,  to  smite  Asshur  without  its 
being  able  to  defend  itself  (cf.  ch.  xix.  16).  Instead  of  na, 
which  points  back  to  Asshur,  not  to  matteh,  the  keri  has  D3, 
which  is  not  so  harsh,  since  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  V^V. 
This  cutting  down  of  the  Assyrians  is  accounted  for  Tn 
ver.  33,  {ki,  for),  from  the  fact  that  it  had  long  ago  been 
decreed  that  they  should  be  burned  as  dead  bodies.  'Ethmul  in 
contrast  with  mdchdr  is  the  past :  it  has  not  happened  to-day, 
but  yesterday,  i.e.,  as  the  predestination  of  God  is  referred  to, 
"long  ago."  Tophteh  is  the  primary  form  of  topheth  (from 
tuph,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Neo-Persian  tdften,  Zend,  tap,  to 
kmdle  or  burn,  from  which  comes  tafedra,  melting ;  but  in  the 
Semitic  sense  of  vomiting  or  abhorring :  see  at  Job  xvii.  6), 
the  name  of  the  abominable  place  where  the  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom:  a  Tophet-like  place. 
ihe  word  IS  variously  treated  as  both  a  masculine  and  feminine, 
possibly  because  the  place  of  abominable  sacrifices  is  described 
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first  as  bdmdh  in  Jer,  vii.  31.  In  the  clause  pw'  IfP^h  Sin-QJ,  the 
gam,  which  stands  at  the  head,  may  be  connected  with  lam- 
melekh,  "  also  for  the  king  is  it  prepared"  (see  at  Job  ii.  10) ; 
but  in  all  probability  lammelekh  is  a  play  upon  lammolehh  {e.g. 
Lev.  xviii.  2),  "  even  this  has  been  prepared  for  the  Melekh," 
viz.  the  king  of  Asshur.  Because  he  was  to  be  burned  there, 
together  with  his  army,  Jehovah  had  made  this  Tophet-like 
place  very  deep,  so  that  it  might  have  a  far-reaching  back- 
ground, and  very  broad,  so  that  in  this  respect  also  there  might 
be  room  for  many  sacrifices.  And  their  m^durdh,  i.e.  their 
pile  of  wood  (as  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  9,  cf .  5,  from  dur,  Talm.  dayySr, 
to  lay  round,  to  arrange,  pile),  has  abundance  of  fire  and  wood 
(a  hendiadys,  like  "  cloud  and  smoke"  in  ch.  iv.  5).  Abundance 
of  fire :  for  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  pouring  upon  the  funeral 
pile  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  sets  it  on  fire.  3  lJ?a,  not  to 
burn  up,  but  to  set  on  fire.  fl3  points  back  to  tophteh,  like  the 
suffix  of  m'dwrdthdh} 

THE  FOURTH  WOE. — THE   FALSE    HELP  ;    THE   DESPISED  ONE 
PITIED  ;    AND  THE  NEW  ERA. — CHAP.  XXXI.-XXXII.  1-8. 

There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact,  that  the  prophet 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  alliance  with  Egypt.  After  his 
warning  had  failed  to  prevent  it,  he  wrestled  with  it  in  spirit, 
set  before  himself  afresh  the  curse  which  would  be  its  certain 
fruit,  brought  out  and  unfolded  the  consolation  of  believers 
that  lay  hidden  in  the  curse,  and  did  not  rest  till  the  cursed 
fruit,  that  had  become  a  real  thing,  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  promise,  which  was  equally  real.  The  situation  of  this 
fourth  woe  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  one.  The 
alliance  with  Egypt  is  still  in  progress.     Vers.  1-3.  "  Woe  to 

1  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  text  is  concerned,  kol  has  the  disjunctive 
yethih  before  pashta,  which  occurs  eleven  times  according  to  the  Masora. 
Nevertheless  the  word  is  logically  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
what  follows  (comp.  'eth  torath  in  ch.  v.  24).  The  ah  of  musadah  is  rafa- 
tumpro  mappicato,  according  to  the  Masora ;  in  which  case  the  suffix  would 
refer  to  Asshur.  In  the  place  of  Xlil  D3  we  also  meet  with  ^sn  DJ,  with 
this  cJiethib  and  keri  reversed ;  but  the  former,  according  to  which  pin  is 
equivalent  to  niain,  has  many  examples  to  support  it  in  the  Masora.  pm 
has  kametz  in  correct  MSS.  in  half  pause  ;  whereas  KimcM  (Michlol,  1176) 
regards  it  as  a  participle. 
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them  tUt  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  rely  upon  Iiorses,  and 
put  their  trust  in  chariots,  that  there  are  many  of  them;  and  m 
horsemen,  that  there  is  a  poioerful  multitude  of  them;  and  do  not 
look  up  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  do  not  inquire  for  Jehovah  ! 
And  yet  He  also  is  wise ;  thus  then  He  brings  evil,  and  sets  not 
His  words  aside ;  and  rises  up  against  the  house  of  miscreants, 
and  against  the  help  of  evil-doers.  And  Egypt  is  man,  and  not 
God;  and  its  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  And  when  Jehovah 
stretches  out  His  hand,  the  helper  stumbles,  and  he  that  is  helped 
falls,  and  they  all  perish  together."  The  expression  "  them 
that  go  down"  (Jiayyor'dim)  does  not  imply  that  the  going  down 
was  taking  place  just  then  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  participle 
of  qualification,  just  as  God  is  called  K?>n.  n-jTJ!^  with  Lamed 
of  the  object,  as  in  ch.  xx.  6.  The  horses,  chariots,  and  horse- 
men here,  are  those  of  Egypt,  which  Diodorus  calls  tTTTraa-t/to?, 
on  account  of  its  soil  being  so  suitable  for  cavalry  (see  Lepsius 
in  Herzog's  Cyclopcedia).  The  participle  is  combined  in  the 
finite  verb.  Instead  of  D'p'iD'i'jfl,  we  also  find  the  reading  pre- 
ferred by  Norzi,  of  ?J?  without  Vav,  as  in  ch.  v.  11  (cf.  23). 
The  perfects,  WB'  N?  and  lt5'"i'n  N7,  are  used  without  any  definite 
time,  to  denote  that  which  was  always  wanting  in  them.  The 
circumstantial  clause,  "  whilst  He  is  assuredly  also  wise,"  i.e. 
will  bear  comparison  with  their  wisdom  and  that  of  Egypt,-  is  a 
touching  iieuoai,<i.  It  was  not  necessary  to  think  very  highly 
of  Jehovah,  in  order  to  perceive  the  reprehensible  and  destruc- 
tive character  of  their  apostasy  from  Him.  The  fut.  consec. 
K5J1  is  used  to  indicate  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
despising  Him  who  is  also  wise.  He  will  not  set  aside  His 
threatening  words,  but  carry  them  out.  The  house  of  mis- 
creants is  Judah  (ch.  i.  4)  ;  and  the  help  (abstr.  pro  concr.,  just 
as  Jehovah  is  frequently  called  "my  help,"  'ezrdthl,  by  the 
Psalmist)  of  evil-doers  is  Egypt,  whose  help  has  been  sought 
by  Judah.  The  latter  is  "  man"  (dddm),  and  its  horses  "  flesh" 
(bdsdr)  ;  whereas  Jehovah  is  God  (El)  and  spirit  {mach ;  see 
Psychol,  p.  85).  Hofmann  expounds  it  correctly  :  "  As  ruach 
has  life  in  itself,  it  is  opposed  to  the  bdsdr,  which  is  only 
rendered  living  through  the  ruach;  and  so  El  is  opposed  to  the 
corporeal  'dddm,  who  needs  the  spirit  in  order  to  live  at  all." 
Thus  have  they  preferred  the  help  of  the  impotent  and  condi- 
tioned,  to  the  help  of  the  almighty  and  all-conditioning  One. 
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Jeliovab,  who  is  God  and  spirit,  only  requires  to  stretch  out 
His  hand  (an  anthropomorphism,  by  the  side  of  which  we  find 
the  rule  for  interpreting  it) ;  and  the  helpers,  and  those  who  are 
helped  (i.e.  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  though  not 
in  reality),  that  is  to  say,  both  the  source  of  the  help  and  the 
object  of  help,  are  all  cast  into  one  heap  together. 

And  things  of  this  kind  would  occur.  Ver.  4.  "  For  thus 
hath  Jehovah  spoken  to  me,  As  the  lion  groiols,  and  the  young 
lion  over  its  prey,  against  which  a  whole  crowd  of  shepherds  is 
called  together;  he  is  not  alarmed  at  their  cry,  and  does  not 
surrender  at  their  noise ;  so  will  Jehovah  of  hosts  descend  to  the 
campaign  against  the  mountain  of  Zion,  and  against  their  hill." 
There  is  no  other  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  which  sounds 
so  Homeric  as  this  (yid.  II.  xviii.  161,  162,  xii.  299  sqq.).  It 
has  been  misunderstood  by  Knobel,  Umbreit,  Drechsler,  and 
others,  who  suppose  ??  S3SP  to  refer  to  Jehovah's  purpose  to 
fight  for  Jerusalem  :  Jehovah,  who  would  no  more  allow  His 
city  to  be  taken  from  Him,"  than  a  lion  would  give  up  a  lamb 
that  it  had  taken  as  its  prey.  But  how  could  Jerusalem  be 
compared  to  a  lamb  which  a  lion  holds  in  its  claws  as  tereph  ? 
(ch.  v.  29.)  We  may  see,  even  from  ch.  xxix.  7,  what  con- 
struction is  meant  to  be  put  upon  ?V  N3S.  Those  sinners  and 
their  protectors  would  first  of  all  perish ;  for  like  a  fierce  in- 
domitable lion  would  Jehovah  advance  against  Jerusalem,  and 
take  it  as  His  prey,  without  suffering  Himself  to  be  thwarted 
by  the  Judseans  and  Egyptians,  who  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  His  army  (the  Assyrians).  The  mountain  of  Zion  was  the 
citadel  and  temple ;  the  hill  of  Zion  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(ch.  X.  32).  They  would  both  be  given  up  to  the  judgment  of 
Jehovah,  without  any  possibility  of  escape.  The  commenta- 
tors have  been  misled  by  the  fact,  that  a  simile  of  a  promising 
character  follows  immediately  afterwards,  without  anything  to 
connect  the  one  with  the  other.  But  this  abrupt  /Ltera/Sao-t? 
was  intended  as  a  surprise,  and  was  a  true  picture  of  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  ;  for  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
distress,  vi^hen  the  actual  existence  of  Jerusalem  was  in  question 
(cf.  ch.  -x.  33,  34),  the  fate  of  Ariel  took  suddenly  and  miracu- 
lously a  totally  different  turn  (ch.xxix.  2).  In  this  sense,  a 
pleasant  picture  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  terrible  one 
(compare  Mic.  v.  6,  7). 
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Jehovah  suddenly  arrests  the  work  of  punishment,  and  the  love 
which  the  wrath  enfolds  within  itself  begins  to  appear.  Ver.  5, 
"  Like  fluttering  birds,  so  will  Jehovah  of  Hosts  screen  Jerusalem ; 
screening  and  delivering,  sparing  and  setting  free."  The  prophet 
uses  the  plural,  "  like  fluttering  birds,"  with  an  object — namely, 
not  so  much  to  represent  Jehovah  Himself,  as  the  tender  care 
and,  as  it  were,  maternal  love,  into  which  His  leonine  fierceness 
would  be  changed.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  he 
attaches  the  feminine  'dphoth  to  the  common  gender  tsipporlm. 
The  word  pdsoach  recals  to  mind  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
(as  in  ch.  xxx.  29)  in  a  very  significant  manner.  The  sparing 
of  the  Israelites  by  the  destroyer  passing  over  their  doors,  from 
which  the  passover  derived  its  name,  would  be  repeated  once 
more.  We  may  see  from  this,  that  in  and  along  with  Assyria, 
Jehovah  Himself,  whose  instrument  of  punishment  Assyria  was, 
would  take  the  field  against  Jerusalem  (ch.  xsix.  2,  3)  ;  but 
His  attitude  towards  Jerusalem  is  suddenly  changed  into  one 
resembling  the  action  of  birds,  as  "they  soar  round  and  above 
their  threatened  nests.  On  the  inf.  abs.  kal  (gdnon)  after  the 
Jiiphil,  see  Ewald,  §  312,  b ;  and  on  the  continuance  of  the  inf. 
abs.  in  the  finite  verb,  §  350,  a.  This  generally  takes  place 
through  the  future,  but  here  through  the  preterite,  as  in  Jer. 
sxiii.  14,  Gen.  xxvi.  13,  and  1  Sam.  ii.  26  (if  indeed  v'gddel  ia 
the  third  pers.  preterite  there). 

On  the  ground  of  this  half  terrible,  half  comforting  picture 
of  the  future,  the  call  to  repentance  is  now  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  prophet's  own  time.  Ver.  6.  "  Then  turn,  0  sons 
of  Israel,  to  Him  from  whom  men  have  so  deeply  departed." 
Strictly  speaking,  « to  Him  with  regard  to  whom  (IB'N)  ye  are 
deeply  faUen  away"  (he'emiq,  as  in  Hos.  ix.  9,  and  "sdrah,  that 
which  is  alienated,  alienation,  as  in  ch.  i.  5);  the  transition  to 
the  thurd  person  is  like  the  reverse  in  ch.  i.  29.  This  call  to 
repentance  the  prophet  strengthens  by  two  powerful  motives 
drawn  from  the  future. 

_  The  first  is,  that  idolatry  would  one  day  be  recognised  in  all 
Its  abomination,  and  put  away.  Ver.  7.  "  For  in  that  day  they 
will  abhor  every  one  their  silver  idols  and  their  gold  idols,  which 
your  hands  have  made  you  for  a  sin,"  i.e.  to  commit  sin  and 
repent  with  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  idea,  as  in  Hos. 
vm.  116  (compare  1  Kings  xiii.  34).     mn,  a  second  accusative 
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to  ife'y,  indicating  the  result.     The  prospect  is  the  same  as  that 
held  out  in  ch.  xxx.  22,  xxvii.  9,  xvii.  8,  ii.  20. 

The  second  motive  is,  that  Israel  will  not  be  rescued  by 
men,  but  by  Jehovah  alone ;  so  that  even  He  from  whom  they 
have  now  so  deeply  fallen  will  prove  Himself  the  only  true 
ground  of  confidence.  Vers.  8,  9.  "  And,  Asshur  falls  by  a 
sword  not  of  a  man,  and  a  sword  not  of  a  man  will  devour  Mm ; 
and  he  flees  before  a  sword,  and  his  young  men  become  tributary. 
And  his  rock,  for  fear  will  it  pass  away,  and  his  princes  be 
frightened  away  by  the  flags  :  the  saying  of  Jehovah,  who  has  His 
fire  in  Zion,  and  His  furnace  in  Jerusalem"  The  LXX.  and 
Jerome  render  this  falsely  (jtev^erai  ovk  (xi?)  aTro  irpoawirov 
fiay(aipaii.  i?  is  an  ethical  dative,  and  the  prophet  intentionally 
writes  "before  a  sword"  without  any  article,  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  unbounded,  infinite,  awful  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  2,  Vydd; 
Psalter,  vol.  i.  p.  15).  A  sword  is  drawn  without  any  human 
intervention,  and  before  this  Asshur  falls,  or  at  least  so  many  of 
the  Assyrians  as  are  unable  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The 
power  of  Asshur  is  for  ever  broken ;  even  its  young  men  will 
henceforth  become  tributary,  or  perform  feudal  service.  By 
"  his  rock"  most  commentators  understand  the  rock  upon  which 
the  fugitive  would  gladly  have  taken  refuge,  but  did  not  dare 
(Kosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  etc.) ;  others,  again,  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Asshur,  as  its  supposed  invincible  refuge  (Saad., 
etc.) ;  others,  the  apparently  indestructible  might  of  Asshur 
generally  (Vulgate,  Eashi,  Hitzig).  But  the  presence  of  "  his 
princes"  in  the  parallel  clause  makes  it  most  natural  to  refer 
"  his  rock"  to  the  king ;  and  this  reference  is  established  with 
certainty  by  what  ch.  xxxii.  2  affirms  of  the  king  and  princes  of 
Judah.  Luther  also  renders  it  thus :  undjr  Fels  wird fur  furcht 
wegzilien  (and  their  rock  will  withdraw  for  fear).  Sennacherib 
really  did  hurry  back  to  Assyria  after  the  catastrophe  in  a 
most  rapid  flight.  Minnes  are  the  standards  of  Asshur,  which 
the  commanders  of  the  army  fly  away  from  in  terror,  without 
attempting  to  rally  those  that  were  scattered.  Thus  speaks 
Jehovah,  and  this  is  what  He  decrees  who  has  His  'wr  and 
tannar  m  Jerusalem.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  allusion 
here  is  to  the  fire  and  hearth  of  the  sacrifices ;  for  tannur  does 
not  mean  a  hearth,  but  a  furnace  (from  nur,  to  burn).  The 
reference  is  to  the  light  of  the  divine  presence,  which  was  out- 
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wardly  a  devouring  fire  for  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem,  an  unap- 
proachable red-hot  furnace  (ignis  et  caminus  qui  devorat  pecca- 
tores  et  ligna,  fcenum  stipulamque  consumit:  Jerome). 

For  Judah,  sifted,  delivered,  and  purified,  there  now  begins 
a  new  era.  Eighteous  government,  as  a  blessing  for  the  people, 
is  the  first  beneficent  fruit.  Ch.  xxxii.  1,  2.  "  Behold,  tJie  king 
will  reign  according  to  righteousness ;  and  the  princes,  according 
to  right  will  they  command.  And  every  one  will  be  like  a  shelter 
from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  storm;  like  water-brooks  in 
a  dry  place,  like  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  rock  in  a  languishing 
land."  The  kingdom  of  Asshur  is  for  ever  destroyed  ;  but  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  rises  out  of  the  state  of  confusion  into 
which  it  has  fallen  through  its  God-forgetting  policy  and  dis- 
regard of  justice.  King  and  princes  now  rule  according  to  the 
standards  that  have  been  divinely  appointed  and  revealed.  The 
Lamed  in  uVsdrim  (and  the  princes)  is  that  of  reference  {quod 
attinet  ad,  as  in  Ps.  xvi.  3  and  Eccles.  ix.  4),  the  exponent 
of  the  usual  casus  abs.  (Ges.  §  146,  2)  ;  and  the  two  other 
Lameds  are  equivalent  to  KaTa,  secundum  (as  in  Jer.  xxx.  11). 
The  figures  in  ver.  2  are  the  same  as  in  ch.  xxv.  4.  The  rock 
of  Asshur  (i.e.  Sennacherib)  has  departed,  and  the  princes  of 
Asshur  have  deserted  their  standards,  merely  to  save  them- 
selves. The  kiug  and  princes  of  Judah  are  now  the  defence 
of  their  nation,  and  overshadow  it  like  colossal  walls  of  rock. 
This  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  blessing. 

The  second  is  an  opened  understanding,  following  upon 
the  ban  of  hardening.  Vers.  3,  4.  "  And  the  eyes  of  the 
seeing  no  more  are  closed,  and  the  ears  of  the  hearing  attend. 
And  the  heart  of  the  hurried  understands  to  know,  and  the 
tongue  of  stammerers  speaks  clear  things  with  readiness."  It 
is  not  physical  miracles  that  are  predicted  here,  but  a  spiri- 
tual change.  The  present  judgment  of  hardening  will  be 
repealed :  this  is  what  ver.  3  affirms.  The  spiritual  defects, 
from  which  many  suffer  who  do  not  belong  to  the  worst,  will 
be  healed :  this  is  the  statement  in  ver.  4.  The  form  ^^"'Wn 
is  not  the  future  of  T\vv)  here,  as  in  ch.  xxxi.  1,  xxiil  4, 
xvu.  7,  8  (in  the  sense  of,  they  will  no  longer  stare  about 
restlessly  and  without  aim),  but  of  HJJb;  =  TiW,  a  metaplastic 
future  of  the  latter,  in  the  sense  of,  to  be  smeared  over  or 
closed   (see  ch.  xxix.   9,  vi.  10 ;    of.  tach  in  ch.   xliv.  18). 
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On  qdsliahh  (the  kal  of  which  is  only  met  with  here),  see  at 
ch.  xxi.  7.  The  times  succeeding  the  hardening,  of  which 
Isaiah  is  speaking  here,  are  "  the  last  times,"  as  ch.  vi.  clearly 
shows  ;  though  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  king  men- 
tioned in  ver.  1  (as  in  ch.  xi.  1  sqq.)  is  the  Messiah  Himself. 
In  ver.  1  the  prophet  merely  affirms,  that  Israel  as  a  national 
commonwealth  will  then  be  governed  in  a  manner  well  pleasing 
to  God ;  here  he  predicts  that  Israel  as  a  national  congregation 
will  be  delivered  from  the  judgment  of  not  seeing  with  seeing 
eyes,  and  not  hearing  with  hearing  ears,  and  that  it  will  be 
delivered  from  defects  of  weakness  also.  The  nimhdrlm  are 
"those  that  fall  headlong,  the  precipitate,  hurrying,  or  rash ; 
and  the  CJpJ',  stammerers,  are  not  scoffers  (ch.  xxviii.  7  sqq., 
xxix.  20),  as  Knobel  and  Drechsler  maintain,  but  such  as 
are  unable  to  think  and  speak  with  distinctness  and  certainty, 
more  especially  concerning  the  exalted  things  of  God.  The 
former  would  now  have  the  gifts  of  discernment  (ydbhiri),  to 
perceive  things  in  their  true  nature,  and  to  distinguish  under 
all  circumstances  that  which  is  truly  profitable  (Idda'atK)  ;  the 
latter  would  be  able  to  express  themselves  suitably,  with  refine- 
ment, clearness,  and  worthiness.  TsacliOth  (old  ed.  tsdcliotliy 
signifies  that  which  is  light,  transparent;  not  merely  intelli- 
gible, but  refined  and  elegant,  inon  gives  the  adverbial  idea«, 
to  I'dabber  (Ewald,  §  285,  a). 

A  third  fruit  of  the  blessing  is  the  naming  and  treating  of' 
every  one  according  to  his  true  character.  Vers.  5-8.  "  The 
fool  will  no  more  be  called  a  nobleman,  nor  the  crafty  a  gentleman-. 
For  a  fool  speaks  follies,  and  his  heart  does  godless  things,  to  prac- 
tise tricks  and  to  speak  error  against  Jehovah,  to  leave  the  soul  of 
hungry  men  empty,  and  to  withhold  the  drink  of  thirsty  ones.  A  nd 
the  craft  of  a  crafty  man  is  evil,  who  devises  stratagems  to  destroy 
suffering  ones  by  lying  words,  even  when  the  needy  exhibits  his  right 
But  a  noble  man  devises  noble  things,  and  to  noble  things  he  ad- 
heres." Nobility  of  birth  and  wealth  will  give  place  to  nobility 
of  character,  so  that  the  former  will  not  exist  or  not  be  recog- 
nised without  the  latter.  Nddlbh  is  properly  one  who  is  noble  in 
character,  and  then,  dropping  the  ethical  meaning,  one  who  is 
noble  by  rank.  The  meaning  of  the  word  generosus  follows  the 
same  course  in  the  opposite  direction.  Shodt  is  the  man  who  is 
raised  to  eminence  by  the  possession  of  property;  the  gentle- 
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man,  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  19.  The  prophet  explains  for  himself  in 
what  sense  he  uses  the  words  ndhhdl  and  kilai.  We  see  from  his 
explanation  that  Mlai  neither  signifies  the  covetous,  from  kul 
(Saad.),  nor  the  spendthrift,  from  killdh  (Hitzig).  Jerome 
o-ives  the  correct  rendering,  viz.  fraudulentus ;  and  Rashi  and 
Kimchi  very  properly  regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  n'khilai.  It 
is  an  adjective  form  derived  from  i''3=i''?3,  like  S'E'  =  N'B'|i  (Job 
XX.  6).  The  form  ''^3  in  ver.  1  is  used  interchangeably  with 
this,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  VPS 
(machinatoris  machince  pravce).  In  ver.  6,  commencing  with  ki 
(for),  the  fact  that  the  ndhhdl  (fool)  and  kllai  (crafty  man)  will 
lose  their  titles  of  honour,  is  explained  on  the  simple  ground 
that  such  men  are  utterly  unworthy  of  them.  Ndhhdl  is  a  scoffer 
at  religion,  who  thinks  himself  an  enlightened  man,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  has  the  basest  heart,  and  is  a  worthless  egotist. 
The  infinitives  with  Lamed  show  in  what  the  immorality  Qdven) 
consists,  with  which  his  heart  is  so  actively  employed.  In  ver. 
6,  uhh'dahher  ("  and  if  he  speak")  is  equivalent  to,  "  even  in  the 
event  of  a  needy  man  saying  what  is  right  and  well  founded :" 
Vdv  =  a.  in  the  sense  of  etiam  (cf.  2  Sam.  i.  23 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  12 ; 
Hos.  viii.  6 ;  Eccles.  v.  6) ;  according  to  Knobel,  it  is  equivalent 
to  et  quidem,  as  in  Eccles.  viii.  2,  Amos  iii.  11,  iv.  10 ;  whereas 
Ewald  regards  it  as  Vav  conj.  (§  283,  d),  "  and  by  going  to  law 
with  the  needy,"  but  ti^aSTiN  would  be  the  construction  in  this 
case  (vid.  2  Kings  xxv.  6).  According  to  ver.  8,  not  only  does 
the  noble  man  devise  what  is  noble,  but  as  such  (siin)  he  adheres 
to  it.  We  might  also  adopt  this  explanation,  "  It  is  not  upon 
gold  or  upon  chance  that  he  rises ;"  but  according  to  the  Arabic 
equivalents,  qum  signifies  persistere  here. 

AGAINST  THE  WOMEN  OF  JERUSALEM.— CHAP.  XXXII.  9-20. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOURTH  "WOE. 

This  short  address,  although  rounded  off  well,  is  something 
more  than  a  fragment  complete  in  itself,  like  the  short  para- 
bolic piece  in  ch.  xxviii.  23-29,  which  commences  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  woe,  just  as  that  was 
the  last  part  of  the  first.  It  is  a  side  piece  to  the  threatening 
prophecy  of  the  time  of  Uzziah-Jotham  (ch.  iii.  16  sqq.),  and 
chastises  the  frivolous  self-security  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem, 
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jast  as  the  former  chastises  their  vain  and  luxurious  love  of 
finery.  The  prophet  has  now  uttered  many  a  woe  upon  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  bringing  itself  to  the  verge  of  destruction ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  women  are  by  nature  more  delicate, 
and  more  easily  affected  and  alarmed,  than  men,  he  has  made 
no  impression  upon  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  he  now 
foretells  a  terrible  undeceiving  of  their  carnal  ease,  whilst  he 
holds  out  before  them  the  ease  secured  by  God,  which  can 
only  be  realized  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  first  part 
of  the  address  proclaims  the  annihilation  of  their  false  ease. 
Vers.  9-14.  "  Ye  contented  women,  rise  up,  hear  my  voice ;  ye 
confident  daughters,  hearken  to  my  speech  !  Days  to  the  year : 
then  will  ye  tremble,  confident  ones  !  for  it  is  all  over  with  the 
vintage,  the  fruit  harvest  comes  to  nought.  Tremble,  contented 
ones  !  Quake,  ye  confident  ones  !  Strip,  make  yourselves  hare, 
and  gird  your  loins  with  sackcloth  !  They  smite  upon  their  breasts 
for  the  pleasant  fields,  for  the  fruitful  vine.  On  the  land  of  my 
people  there  come  up  weeds,  briers ;  yea,  upon  all  joyous  houses 
of  the  rejoicing  city.  For  the  palace  is  m,ade  solitary;  the  crowd  of 
the  city  is  left  desolate ;  the  of  el  and  watch-tower  serve  as  caves 
for  ever,  for  the  delight  of  wild  asses,  for  the  tending  offlocks^ 
The  summons  is  the  same  as  in  Gen.  iv.  23  and  Jer.  ix.  19  (comp. 
eh.  xxviii.  23)  ;  the  attributes  the  same  as  in  Amos  vi.  1  (cf.  ch. 
iv.  1,  where  Isaiah  apostrophizes  the  women  of  Samaria).  J3SE', 
lively,  of  good  cheer;  and  n£33,  trusting,  namely  to  nothing. 
They  are  to  rise  up  (qomndh),  because  the  word  of  God  must 
be  heard  standing  (Judg.  iii.  20).  The  definition  of  the  time 
"  days  for  a  year"  (ydmim  'al-shdndh)  appears  to  indicate  the 
length  of  time  that  the  desolation  would  last,  as  the  word 
tirgazndh  is  without  any  Vav  apod.  (cf.  ch.  hsv.  24,  Job  i. 
16-18) ;  but  ch.  xxix.  1  shows  us  differently,  and  the  Vav  is 
omitted,  just  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  Dan.  iv.  28.  Shdndh  is 
the  current  year.  In  an  undefined  number  of  days,  at  the 
most  a  year  from  the  present  time  (which  is  sometimes  the 
meaning  of  ydmirn),  the  trembling  would  begin,  and  there 
would  be  neither  grapes  nor  fruit  to  gather.  Hence  the  spring 
harvest  of  corn  is  supposed  to  be  over  when  the  devastation 
begins.  D''»*  is  an  ace.  temporis ;  it  stands  here  (as  in  ch.  xxvii.  6, 
for  example  ;  vid.  Ewald,  §  293, 1)  to  indicate  the  starting  point, 
not  the  period  of  duration.     The  milel-iorms  nDps,  ni'y,  nnin, 
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are  explained  by  Ewald,  Drechsler,  and  Luzzatto,  as  plur.  fern, 
imper.  with  the  Nun  of  the  termination  ndh  dropped,— an  elision 
that  is  certainly  never  heard  of.  Others  regard  it  as  inf.  with 
He  femin.  (Credner,  Joel,  p.  141)  ;  but  r\^0\>  for  thf>.  infinitive 
n^Di?  is  unexampled ;  and  equally  unexampled  would  be  the 
mf.  with  He  indicating  the  summons,  as  suggested  by  Bottcher, 
"to  the  shaking !"  "  to  the  stripping  !"  They  are  sing.  masc. 
imper.,  such  as  occur  elsewhere  apart  from  the  pause,  e.g.  naiPD 
(for  which  the  heri  has  naiiio)  in  Judg.  ix.  8  ;  and  the  singular 
in  the  place  of  the  plural  is  the  strongest  form  of  command. 
The  masculine  instead  of  the  feminine  appears  already  in  ^iTin, 
which  is  used  in  the  place  of  fijll".  The  prophet  then  pro- 
ceeds in  the  singular  number,  comprehending  the  women  as  a 
mass,  and  using  the  most  massive  expression.  The  He  intro- 
duced into  the  summons  required  that  the  feminine  forms,  'M"!) 
etc.,  should  be  given  up.  nnj?,  from  TiJ?,  to  be  naked,  to  strip 
one's  self,  nnin  absolute,  as  in  Joel  i.  13  (cf.  ch.  iii.  24),  signi- 
fies to  gird  one's  self  with  sackcloth  (sag).  We  meet  with  the 
same  remarkable  enall.  generis  in  ver.  12.  Men  have  no  breasts 
(shddaim),  and  yet  the  masculine  soph'dim  is  employed,  inas- 
much as  the  prophet  had  the  whole  nation  in  his  mind,  through- 
out which  there  would  be  such  a  plangere  ubera  ou  account  of 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  hopeful  harvest  of  corn  and  wine. 
Shddaim  (breasts)  and  ''^B'  (construct  to  sddoth)  have  the  same 
common  ring  as  nbera  and  ubertas  frugum.  Li  ver.  13  tadlek 
points  back  to  qots  shdmir,  which  is  condensed  into  one  neuter 
idea.  The  ki  in  ver.  136  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  imo 
(Ewald,  §  330,  b).  The  genitive  connection  of  nr^ij?  n^ijp  -with 
mmy^  (joy-houses  of  the  jubilant  city)  is  the  same  as  in  ch. 
xxviii.  1.  The  whole  is  grammatically  strange,  just  as  in  the 
Psalms  the  language  becomes  all  the  more  complicated,  dis- 
jointed, and  difiicult,  the  greater  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
the  poet.  Hence  the  short  shrill  sentences  in  ver.  14  :  palace 
given  up  (cf.  ch.  xiii.  22) ;  city  bustle  forsaken  (i.e.  the  city 
generally  so  full  of  bustle,  ch.  xsii.  2).  The  use  of  njJ3  is  the 
same  as  in  Prov.  vi.  26,  Job  ii.  4.  'Ofel,  i.e.  the  south-eastern 
fortified  slope  of  the  temple  mountain,  and  the  bacJian  (i.e.  the 
watch-tower,  possibly  the  flock-tower  which  is  mentioned  in 
Mic.  IV.  8  along  with  'ofel),  would  be  pro  speluncis,  i.e.  would 
be  considered  and  serve  as  such.    And  in  the  very  place  where 
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the  women  of  Jerusalem  had  once  led  their  life  of  gaiety,  wild 
asses  would  now  have  their  delight,  and  flocks  their  pasture  (on 
the  wild  asses,  pVa'fjM,  that  fine  animal  of  the  woodless  steppe, 
see  at  Job  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5-8).  Thus  would  Jerusalem,  with  its 
strongest,  proudest  places,  be  laid  in  ruins,  and  that  in  a  single 
year,  or  even  less  than  a  year. 

The  state  would  then  continue  long,  very  long,  until  at  last 
the  destruction  of  the  false  rest  would  be  followed  by  the  reali- 
zation of  the  true.  Vers.  15—19.  "  Until  the  Spirit  is  poured 
out  over  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  becomes  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  fruitful  field  is  counted  as  the  forest.  And  justice 
snakes  its  abode  in  the  desert,  and  righteousness  settles  down  upon 
the  fruit-field.  And  the  effect  of  righteousness  will  he  peace,  and 
Hie  reward  of  righteousness  rest  and  security  for  ever.  And  my 
people  dwells  in  a  place  of  peace,  and  in  trustworthy,  safe  dwell- 
ings, and  in  cheerful  resting-places.  And  it  hails  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  forest,  and  into  lowliness  must  the  city  he  brought 
low."  There  is  a  limit,  therefore,  to  the  "  for  ever ''of  ver.  14. 
The  punishment  would  last  till  the  Spirit,  which  Israel  had  not 
then  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it  (see  Hag.  ii.  5),  and  whose 
fulness  was  like  a  closed  vessel  to  Israel,  should  be  emptied  out 
over  Israel  from  the  height  of  heaven  (compare  the  piel  nij?, 
Gen.  xxiv.  20),  i.e.  should  be  poured  out  in  all  its  fulness. 
When  that  was  done,  a  great  change  would  take  place,  the 
spiritual  nature  of  which  is  figuratively  represented  in  the  same 
proverbial  manner  as  in  ch.  xxix.  17.  At  the  same  time,  a 
different  turn  is  given  to  the  second  half  in  the  passage  before 
us.  The  meaning  is,  not  that  what  was  now  valued  as  a  fruit- 
bearing  garden  would  be  brought  down  from  its  false  eminence, 
and  be  only  regarded  as  forest ;  but  that  the  whole  would  be  so 
glorious,  that  what  was  now  valued  as  a  fruit-garden,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  something  far  more  glorious  still,  in 
comparison  with  which  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  forest, 
in  which  everything  grew  wild.  The  whole  land,  the  unculti- 
vated pasture-land  as  well  as  the  planted  fruitful  fields  of  corn 
and  fruit,  would  then  become  the  tent  and  seat  of  justice  and 
righteousness.  "  Justice  and  righteousness"  (mishpdt  and 
ts'ddqdh)  are  throughout  Isaiah  the  stamp  of  the  last  and 
perfect  time.  As  these  advance  towards  self-completion,  the 
produce  and  resuU  of  these  will  be  peace  (mddseh  and  'dbhoddk 
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are  used  to  denote  the  fruit  or  self-reward  of  work  and  pains- 
taking toil;  compare  n^ya).  But  two  things  must  take  place 
before  this  calm,  trustworthy,  happy  peace,  of  which  the  existing 
carnal  security  is  only  a  caricature,  can  possibly  be  realized. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  hail,  and  the  wood  must  fall,  being 
beaten  down  with  hail.  We  already  know,  from  ch.  x.  34, 
that  "  the  wood"  was  an  emblem  of  Assyria ;  and  in  cb.  xxx. 
30  31  we  find  "  the  hail"  mentioned  as  one  of  the  forces  of 
nature  that  would  prove  destructive  to  Assyria.  And  secondly, 
"  tlie  city"  (yV^,  a  play  upon  the  word,  and  a  counterpart  to 
iVin)  must  first' of  all  be  brought  low  into  lowliness  (i.e.  be  deeply 
humiliated).  Kosenmiiller  and  others  suppose  the  imperial 
city  to  be  intended,  according  to  parallels  taken  from  ch. 
xxiv.-xxvii. ;  but  in  this  cycle  of  prophecies,  in  which  the 
imperial  city  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  "  the  city"  must  be 
Jerusalem,  whose  course  from  the  false  peace  to  the  true  lay 
through  a  humiliating  punishment  (ch.  xxix.  2-4,  xxx.  19  sqq., 
xxxi.  4  sqq.). 

In  the  face  of  this  double  judgment,  the  prophet  congratu- 
lates those  who  will  live  to  see  the  times  after  the  judgment. 
Ver.  20.  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  by  all  waters,  and  let  the 
foot  of  the  oxen  and  asses  rove  in  freedom."  Those  who  lived 
to  see  these  times  would  be  far  and  wide  the  lords  of  a  quiet 
and  fruitful  land,  cleared  of  its  foes,  and  of  all  disturbers  of 
peace.  They  would  sow  wherever  they  pleased,  by  all  the 
waters  that  fertiHzed  the  soil,  and  therefore  in  a  soil  of  the 
most  productive  kind,  and  one  that  required  little  if  any  trouble 
to  cultivate.  And  inasmuch  as  everything  would  be  in  the 
most  copious  abundance,  they  would  no  longer  need  to  watch 
with  anxiety  lest  their  oxen  and  asses  should  stray  into  the 
corn-fields,  but  would  be  able  to  let  them  wander  wherever  they 
pleased.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  verse,  according  to  ch.  xxx.  23-25 
(compare  also  ch.  vii.  21  sqq.). 

This  concludes  the  four  woes,  from  which  the  fifth,  that 
immediately  follows,  is  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
former  the  Assyrian  troubles  are  still  in  the  future,  whereas 
the  fifth  places  us  in  the  very  midst  of  them.  The  prophet 
commenced  (ch.  xxviii.  1-4)  with  the  destruction  of  Samaria  ; 
he  then  threatened  Judah  and  Jerusalem  also.     But  it  is  un- 
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commonly  difficult  to  combine  the  different  features  of  the 
threat  into  a  complete  picture.  Sifting  even  to  a  small  rem- 
nant is  a  leading  thought,  which  runs  through  the  threat.  And 
we  also  read  throughout  the  whole,  that  Asshur  will  meet  with 
its  own  destruction  in  front  of  that  very  Jerusalem  which  it  is 
seeking  to  destroy.  But  the  prophet  also  knows,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Jerusalem  is  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  and  will  not 
be  rescued  till  the  besieged  city  has  been  brought  to  the  last 
extremity  (ch.  xxix.  1  sqq.,  xxxi.  4  sqq.)  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  will  reach  even  to  the  falling  of  the  towers  (ch. 
XXX.  25),  the  overthrow  of  the  wall  of  the  state  (ch.  xxx.  13, 
14),  the  devastation  of  the  land,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem itself  (ch.  xxxii.  12  sqq.)  ;  and  for  both  of  these  he  fixes 
the  limit  of  a  year  (ch.  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  10).  This  double  threat 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  The  judgments 
which  Israel  has  still  to  endure,  and  the  period  of  glory  that 
will  follow  them,  lie  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  prophet  like 
a  long  deep  diorama.  While  threatening  the  existing  generation, 
he  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  judgments  which  lie  in 
perspective  before  him.  He  threatens  at  one  time  merely  a  siege 
that  will  continue  till  it  is  brought  to  the  utmost  extremity ;  at 
another  time  utter  destruction.  But  the  imperial  power  intended, 
by  which  this  double  calamity  is  to  be  brought  upon  Judah, 
must  be  Assyria ;  since  the  prophet  knew  of  no  other  in  the 
earliest  years  of  Hezekiah,  when  these  threatening  addresses  were 
Tittered.  And  this  gives  rise  to  another  difficulty.  Not  only  was 
the  worst  prediction — namely,  that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem— not  fulfilled ;  but  even  the  milder  prophecy — namely,  that 
of  a  siege,  which  would  bring  them  to  the  deepest  distress — was 
not  accomplished.  There  never  was  any  actual  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Assyrians.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that,  according 
to  Jer.  xviii.  7,  8,  and  9, 10,  neither  the  threatenings  of  punish- 
ment nor  the  promises  of  blessing  uttered  by  the  prophets  were 
so  unconditional,  that  they  were  certain  to  be  fulfilled  and  that 
with  absolute  necessity,  at  such  and  such  a  time,  or  upon  such 
and  such  a  generation.  The  threatened  punishment  might  be 
repealed  or  modified,  if  repentance  ensued  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  threatened  (Jonah  iii.  4 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  29 ;  2  Kings 
xxii.  15-20 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  5-8).  The  words  of  the  prophecy 
did  not  on  that  account  fall  to  ithe  ground.     If  they  produced  re- 
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pentance,  they  answered  the  veiy  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended ;  but  if  the  circumstances  which  called  for  punishment 
should  return,  their  force  returned  as  well  in  all  its  fulness.  If 
the  ludgment  was  one  irrevocably  determined,  it  was  merely 
delayed  "by  this,  to  be  discharged  upon  the  generation  which 
should  be  ripest  for  it.  And  we  have  also  an  express  historical 
testimony,  which  shows  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  non- 
fulfilmentof  what  Isaiah  threatened  as  about  to  take  place  within 
a  year  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Not  only  Isaiah,  but  also  his 
contemporary  Micah,  threatened,  that  along  with  the  judgment 
upon  Samaria,  the  same  judgment  would  also  burst  upon 
Jerusalem.  Zion  would  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  Jerusalem 
would  be  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  temple  mountain  would  be  turned 
into  a  wooded  height  (Mic.  iii.  12).  This  prophecy  belongs 
to  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  for  it  was  then  that  the 
book  of  Micah  was  composed.  But  we  read  in  Jer.  xxvi. 
18,  19,  that,  in  their  alarm  at  this  prophecy,  Hezekiah  and  all 
Judah  repented,  and  that  Jehovah  withdrew  His  threat  in  con- 
sequence. Thus,  in  the  very  first  year  of  Hezekiah,  a  change 
for  the  better  took  place  in  Judah ;  and  this  was  necessarily 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  Isaiah's  threatenings,  just  as 
those  threatenings  had  co-operated  in  the  production  of  this 
conversion  (see  Caspari,  Micha,  p.  160  sqq.).  Not  one  of  the 
three  threats  (Isa.  xxix.  1-4,  xxxii.  9—14 ;  Mic.  iii.  12),  which 
form  an  ascending  climax,  was  fulfilled.  Previous  threatenings 
so  far  recovered  their  original  force,  when  the  insincerity  of  the 
conversion  became  apparent,  that  the  Assyrians  did  unques- 
tionably march  through  Judah,  devastating  everything  as  they 
went  along.  But  because  of  Hezekiah's  self-humiliation  and 
faith,  the  threat  was  turned  from  that  time  forward  into  a 
promise.  In  direct  opposition  to  his  former  threatening,  Isaiah 
now  promised  that  Jerusalem  would  not  be  besieged  by  the 
Assyrians  (ch.  xxxvii.  33-35),  but  that,  before  the  siege  was 
actually  established,  Assyria  would  fall  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 
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THE  FIFTH  WOE. — WOE  CONCERNING  ASSHtJR;   DELIVERANCE 
AND  GLORY  OF  JERUSALEM. — CHAP.  XXXIII. 

We  are  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign. 
The  threatenings  of  the  first  years,  which  the  repentance  of 
the  people  had  delayed,  are  now  so  far  in  force  again,  and  so 
far  actually  realized,  that  the  Assyrians  are  already  in  Judah, 
and  have  not  only  devastated  the  land,  but  are  threatening 
Jerusalem.  The  element  of  promise  now  gains  the  upper 
hand,  the  prophet  places  himself  between  Asshur  and  his  own 
nation  with  the  weapons  of  prophecy  and  prayer,  and  the  woe 
turns  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Ver.  1.  "  Woe,  devastator, 
and  thyself  not  devastated ;  and  thou  spoiler,  and  still  not  spoiled  ! 
Hast  thou  done  with  devastating  ?  thou  shalt  he  devastated.  Hast 
thou  attained  to  rob  ?  men  rob  thee."  Asshur  is  described  as  not 
devastated  and  not  spoiled  (which  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
participle  as  with  us,  since  bdgad  is  construed  with  Beth,  and 
not  with  the  accusative  of  the  person),  because  it  had  not  yet 
been  visited  by  any  such  misfortune  as  that  which  had  fallen 
upon  other  lands  and  nations.  But  it  would  be  repaid  with 
like  for  like  as  soon  as  (3  indicating  simultaneousness,  as  in  ch. 
XXX.  19  and  xviii.  5,  for  example)  its  devastating  and  spoiling 
had  reached  the  point  determined  by  Jehovah.  Instead  of  ^3, 
we  find  in  some  codd.  and  editions  the  reading  is,  which  is 
equally  admissible.  In  'lf>''^"r  (^™™  ^??)  ^^^  radical  syllable 
is  lengthened,  instead  of  having  dagesh.  in?33  is  equivalent  to 
^nipjna,  a  Mphil  syncopated  for  the  sake  of  rhythm  (as  in  ch. 
iii.  8,  Deut.  i.  33,  and  many  other  passages),  written  here  with 
dagesh  dirimens,  from  the  verb  ndldh,  which  is  attested  also 
by  Job  XV.  29.     The  coincidence  in  meaning  with  the  verb 

Jlj   (fut.  i  and  m),  to  acquire  or  attain  (see  Job,  vol.  i.  296,  ii. 

165),  has  been  admitted  by  the  earliest  of  the  national  gram- 
marians, Ben-Koreish,  Chayug,  etc.  The  conjecture  ^ni?32 
(in  addition  to  which  Cappellus  proposed  inis?3|)  is  quite 
unnecessary.  The  play  upon  the  sound  sets  forth  the  punish- 
ment of  the  hitherto  unpunished  one  as  the  infallible  echo  of 
its  sin. 

In  ver.  2  the  prophet's  word  of  command  is  changed  into  a 
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beUevinc  prayer :  "  Jehovah,  be  gracious  to  us ;  we  wait  for 
Thee:  be  their  arm  with  every  morning,  yea,  our  salvation  in 
time  of  need!"  "Their  arm,'''  i.e.  the  power  which  shelters  and 
defends  them,  viz.  Thy  people  and  my  own.  "  Yea,"  'aph,  is 
emphatic.  Israel's  arm  every  morning,  because  the  danger  is 
renewed  every  day;  Israel's  salvation,  i.e.  complete  deliver- 
ance (ch.  XXV.  9),  because  the  culminating  point  of  the  trouble 
is  still  in  prospect. 

While  the  prophet  is  praying  thus,  he  already  sees  the 
answer.  Vers.  3, 4.  "At  the  sound  of  a  noise  peoples  pass  away  ; 
at  Thy  rising  nations  are  scattered.  And  your  booty  is  swept 
away  as  a  swarm  of  locusts  sweeps  away;  as  beetles  run,  they  run 
upon  it."  The  indeterminate  hdmon,  which  produces  for  that 
very  reason  the  impression  of  something  mysterious  and  terrible, 
is  at  once  explained.  The  noise  comes  from  Jehovah,  who  is 
raisingHimself  judicially  above  Assyria,  and  thunders  as  a  judge. 
Then  the  hostile  army  runs  away  (lVS:=U'33j  from  the  niphal 
K^J,  1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  from  J'Sa  =  pB3,  from  fis);  and  your  booty 
(the  address  returns  to  Assyria)  is  swept  away,  just  as  when  a 
swarm  of  locusts  settles  on  a  field,  it  soon  eats  it  utterly  away. 
Jerome,  Cappellus,  and  others  follow  the  Septuagint  rendering, 
ov  rpoTTov  edv  n<;  a-vvaydyrj  aKpiSw;.  The  figure  is  quite  as 
appropriate,  but  the  article  in  hechdsll  makes  the  other  view  the 
more  natural  one ;  and  ver.  46  places  this  beyond  all  doubt. 
Shdqaq,  from  which  the  participle  shoqeq  and  the  substantive 
masshdq  are  derived,  is  used  here,  as  in  Joel  ii.  9,  to  signify  a 
busy  running  hither  and  thither  (discursitare).  The  syntactic 
use  of  shoqeq  is  the  same  as  that  of  vSp  (they  call)  in  ch.  xxi. 
11,  and  soph'dlm  (they  smite)  in  ch.  xxxii.  12.  The  inhabits 
ants  of  Jerusalem  swarm  in  the  enemy's  camp  like  beetles ; 
they  are  all  in  motion,  and  carry  off  what  they  can. 

The  prophet  sees  this  as  he  prays,  and  now  feasts  himself 
on  the  consequences  of  this  victory  of  Jehovah,  prophesying  in 
vers.  5,  6 :  «  Jehovah  is  exalted;  for,  dwelling  on  high.  He  has 
filled  Zion  with  justice  and  righteousness.  And  there  will  be 
security  of  thy  times,  riches  of  salvation,  of  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge. Fear  of  Jehovah  is  then  the  treasure  of  Judah."  Exalted  ■ 
for  though  highly  exalted  in  Himself,  He  has  performed  an  act 
ot  justice  and  righteousness,  with  the  sight  and  remembrance 
ot  which  Z.on  IS  filled  as  with  an  overflomng  rich  supply  of 
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instruction  and  praise.  A  new  time  has  dawned  for  the  people 
of  Judah.  The  prophet  addresses  them  in  ver.  6 ;  for  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  us  in  regarding  the  words  as  addressed  to 
Hezekiah.  To  the  times  succeeding  this  great  achievement 
there  would  belong  'gmundh,  i.e.  durability  (Ex.  xvii.  12), — a 
uniform  and  therefore  trustworthy  state  of  things  (compare 
ch.  xxxix.  8,  "  peace  and  truth").  Secondly,  there  would  also 
belong  to  them  t?^,  a  rich  store  of  salvation,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge  (compare  the  verb  in  ch.  xxiii.  18).  We  regard 
these  three  ideas  as  all  connected  with  chosen.  The  prophet 
makes  a  certain  advance  towards  the  unfolding  of  the  seven 
gifts  in  ch.  xi.  2,  which  are  implied  in  "  salvation ;"  but  he 
hurries  at  once  to  the  lowest  of  them,  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  rest,  when  he  says,  thirdly,  that  the  fear  of 
Jehovah  will  be  the  people's  treasure.  The  construct  form, 
ehoMimaih,  instead  of  cliokhmdh,  is  a  favourite  one,  which  Isaiah 
employs,  even  apart  from  the  genitive  relation  of  the  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  closer  connection,  as  ch.  xxxv.  2, 
li.  21  (compare  pdrash  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  10),  clearly  show.  In 
the  case  before  us,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  consonance 
in  the  closing  sound. 

The  prophet  has  thus  run  through  the  whole  train  of  thought 
with  a  few  rapid  strides,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which 
we  have  already  frequently  noticed ;  and  now  he  commences 
afresh,  mourning  over  the  present  miserable  condition  of  things, 
in  psalm-like  elegiac  tones,  and  weeping  with  his  weeping 
people.  Vers.  7-9.  "  Behold,  their  heroes  weep  without ;  the 
messengers  of  peace  weep  bitterly.  Desolate  are  roads,  disap- 
peared are  travellers ;  he  has  broken  covenant,  insulted  cities, 
despised  men.  The  land  mourns,  languishes;  Lebanon  stands 
ashamed,  parched;  the  meadow  of  Sharon  has  become  like  a 
steppe,  and  Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  their  leaves^  ^?^"]?  is 
probably  chosen  with  some  allusion  to  'Ariel,  the  name  of  Jeru- 
salem in  ch.  xxix. ;  but  it  has  a  totdlly  different  meaning.  We 
have  rendered  it  "  heroes,"  because  %"1S  is  here  synonymous 
with  i'N'iN  in  the  Nibelung-Vike.  piece  contained  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20  and  1  Ohron.  xi.  22.  This  'artel,  which  is  here  contracted 
into  'er'el  (compare  the  biblical  name  'Ar'ell  and  the  post- 
biblical  name  of  the  angels,  'Er'ellim),  is  compounded  of  'an 
(a  lion)  and  'El  (God),  and  therefore  signifies  "  the  lion  of 
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God,"  but  in  this  sense,  that  El  (God)  gives  to  the  idea  of 
leonine  courage  merely  the  additional  force  of  extraordinary  or 
wonderful ;  and  as  a  composite  word,  it  contents  itself  with  a 
singular,  with  a  collective  sense  according  to  circumstances, 
without  forming  any  plural  at  all.  The  dagesli  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  the  word  (which  tradition  has  erro- 
neously regarded  as  a  compound  of  Dn^  n?1!<)  is  pointed  in 
accordance  with  the  form  ^l?  (i^Ol?)-  The  heroes^  intended 
by  the  prophet  were  the  messengers  sent  to  Sennacherib  to  treat 
with  him  for  peace.  They  carried  to  him  the  amount  of  silver 
and  gold  which  he  had  demanded  as  the  condition  of  peace 
(2  Kings  xvili.  14).  But  Sennacherib  broke  the  treaty,  by 
demanding  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
Then  the  heroes  of  Jerusalem  cried  aloud,  when  they  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  had  to  convey  this  message  of  disgrace  and 
alarm  to  the  king  and  nation  ;  and  bitterly  weeping  over  such 
a  breach  of  faith,  such  deception  and  disgrace,  the  embassy, 
which  had  been  sent  off,  to  the  deep  self-humiliation  of  Judah 
and  themselves,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  Sennacherib 
continued  to  storm  the  fortified  places,  in  violation  of  his  agree- 
ment (on  ma  as  'dnm,  see  2  Kings  xviii.  13).  The  land  was 
more  and  more  laid  waste,  the  fields  were  trodden  down ;  and 
the  autumnal  aspect  of  Lebanon,  with  its  faded  foliage,  and  of 
Bashan  and  Carmel,  with  their  falling  leaves,  looked  like  shame 
and  grief  at  the  calamities  of  the  land.  It  was  in  the  autumn, 
therefore,  that  the  prophet  uttered  these  complaints  ;  and  the 
definition  of  the  time  given  in  his  prophecy  (ch.  xsxii.  10) 
coincides  with  this.  PDiJ  is  the  pausal  form  for  i'Oi',  just  as  in 
other  places  an  e  with  the  tone,  which  has  sprung  from  i,  easily 
passes  into  a  in  pause ;  the  sharpening  of  the  syllable  being 
preferred  to  the  lengthening  of  it,  not  only  when  the  syllable 
which  precedes  the  tone  syllable  is  an  open  one,  but  sometimes 
even  when  it  ig  closed  {e.g.  Judg.  vi.  19,  t^Ji^).  Instead  of 
nnw  we  should  read  nmV3  (without  the  article),  as  certain 
codd.  and  early  editions  do.^  Isaiah  having  mourned  in  the 
tone  of  the  Psalms,  now  comforts  himself  with  the  words  of  a 

1  We  find  the  same  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  and  D^nvs  in  cli.  xliv.  4,  whereas 
ve  invariably  liave  rQIM  (see  MicUol,  456),  just  as  we  always  find 
n'J3K3,  and  on  the  other  hand  a^32X3. 
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psalm.  Like  David  in  Ps.  xii.  6,  he  hears  Jehovah  speak. 
The  measure  of  Asshur's  iniquity  is  full ;  the  hour  of  Judah's 
redemption  is  come ;  Jehovah  has  looked  on  long  enough,  as 
though  sitting  still  (ch.  xviii.  4).  Ver.  10.  "  Now  will  I  arise, 
saith  Jehovah,  now  exalt  myself,  now  lift  up  myselfr  Three 
times  does  the  prophet  repeat  the  word  'attdh  (now),  which  i? 
so  significant  a  word  with  all  the  prophets,  but  more  especially 
with  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  and  which  always  fixes  the  boundary- 
line  and  turning-point  between  love  and  wrath,  wrath  and  love. 
^9^"'??  (in  half  pause  for  OpilK)  is  contracted  from  DOiin^  (Ges. 
§  54,  2,  h).  Jehovah  would  rise  up  from  His  throne,  and  show 
Himself  in  all  His  greatness  to  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

After  the  prophet  has  heard  this  from  Jehovah,  he  knows 
how  it  will  fare  with  them.  He  therefore  cries  out  to  them 
in  triumph  (ver.  11),  "  Ye  are  pregnant  with  hay,  ye  bring 
forth  stubble  !  Your  snorting  is  the  fire  that  will  devour  you." 
Their  vain  purpose  to  destroy  Jerusalem  comes  to  nothing; 
their  burning  wrath  against  Jerusalem  becomes  the  fire  of 
wrath,  which  consumes  them  (for  chashash  and  qash,  see  at 
ch.  v.  24). 

The  prophet  announces  this  to  them,  and  now  tells  openly 
what  has  been  exhibited  to  him  in  his  mental  mirror  as  the  pur- 
pose of  God.  Ver.  12.  "  And  nations  become  as  lime  burnings, 
thorns  cut  off,  which  are  kindled  with  fire."  The  first  simile  sets 
forth  the  totality  of  the  destruction :  they  will  be  so  com- 
pletely burned  up,  that  nothing  but  ashes  will  be  left,  like  the 
lump  of  lime  left  at  the  burning  of  lime.  The  second  contains 
a  figurative  description  of  its  suddenness :  they  have  vanished 
suddenly,  like  dead  brushwood,  which  is  cut  down  in  con- 
sequence, and  quickly  crackles  up  and  is  consumed  (ch.  v. 
24,  cf.  ix.  17)  :  MsacJi  is  the  Targum  word  for  zdmar,  ampu- 
tare,  whereas  in  Arabic  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  sdchdh, 
verrere. 

But  the  prophet,  while  addressing  Asshur,  does  not  overlook 
those  sinners  of  his  own  nation  who  are  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. The  judgment  upon  Asshur  is  an  alarming  lesson,  not 
only  for  the  heathen,  but  for  Israel  also ;  for  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  Jehovah.  Vers.  13,  14.  "  Hear,  ye  distant 
ones,  lohat  I  have  accomplished ;  and  perceive,  ye  near  ones,  my 
omnipotence  !     The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid;  trembling  seizes 
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ihe  hypocrites  :  who  of  us  can  abide  with  devouring  fire?  who  of 
us  abide  with  everlasting  burnings?"  Even  for  the  sinners  in 
Jerusalem  also  there  is  no  abiding  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  and  Just  One,  who  has  judged  Asshur  (the  act  of 
judgment  is  regarded  by  the  prophet  as  having  just  occurred) ; 
they  must  either  repent,  or  they  cannot  remain  in  His  presence. 
Jehovah,  so  far  as  His  wrath  is  concerned,  is  "  a  consuming 
fire"  (Deut.  iv.  24,  ix.  3) ;  and  the  fiery  force  of  His  anger  is 
"  everlasting  burnings"  (moMe  'oldm),  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
of  flames  that  are  never  extinguished,  never  burn  themselves 
out.  And  this  God  had  His  fire  and  His  furnace  in  Jeru- 
salem (eh.  xxxi.  9),  and  had  just  shown  what  His  fire  could 
do,  when  once  it  burst  forth.  Therefore  do  the  sinners  inquire 
in  their  alarm,  whilst  confessing  to  one  another  (Idnu ;  cf. 
Amos  is.  1)  that  none  of  them  can  endure  it,  "  Who  can  dwell 
with  devouring  fire?"  etc.  {gur  with  the  ace.  loci,  as  in  Ps. 
v.  5). 

The  prophet  answers  their  question.  Vers.  15,  16.  "He 
that  walketh  in  righteousness,  and  speaketh  uprightness ;  he  that 
despiseth  gain  of  oppressions,  whose  hand  keepeth  from  grasping 
bribes ;  he  that  stoppeth  Ms  ear  from  hearing  murderous  counsel, 
and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  looking  at  evil ;  he  will  dwell  upon 
high  places ;  rochy  fastnesses  are  his  castle ;  his  bread  is  abundant, 
his  waters  inexhaustible."  Isaiah's  variation  of  Ps.  xv.  and 
xxiv.  3-6  (as  Jer.  xvii.  5-8  contains  Jeremiah's  variation  of 
Ps.  i.).  Ts'ddqoth  is  the  accusative  of  the  object,  so  also  is 
meshdrim :  he  who  walks  in  all  the  relations  of  life  in  the  full 
measure  of  righteousness,  i.e.  who  practises  it  continually,  and 
whose  words  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  his  inward  feelings 
and  outward  condition.  The  third  quality  is,  that  he  not  only 
does  not  seek  without  for  any  gain  which  injures  the  interests 
of  his  neighbour,  but  that  he  inwardly  abhors  it.  The  fourth 
is,  that  he  diligently  .closes  his  hands,  his  ears,  and  his  eyes, 
against  all  danger  of  moral  pollution.  Bribery,  which  others 
force  into  his  hand,  he  throws  away  (cf.  Neh.  v.  13)  ;  against 
murderous  suggestions,  or  such  as  stimulate  revenge,  hatred, 
and  violence,  he  stops  his  ear;  and  from  sinful  sights  he  closes 
his  eyes  firmly,  and  that  without  even  winking.  Such  a  man 
has  no  need  to  fear  the  wrath  of  God.  Living  according  to 
the  wall  of  God,  he  lives  in  the  love  of  God;  and  in  that  he  is 
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shut  in  as  it  were  upon  the  inaccessible  heights  and  in  the  im- 
pregnable walls  of  a  castle  upon  a  rock.  He  suffers  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst ;  but  his  bread  is  constantly  handed  to  him 
(niftdn,  partic),  namely,  by  the  love  of  God ;  and  his  waters 
never  fail,  for  God,  the  living  One,  makes  them  flow.  This  is 
the  picture  of  a  man  who  has  no  need  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  Asshur. 

Over  this  picture  the  prophet  forgets  the  sinners  in  Zion, 
and  greets  with  words  of  promise  the  thriving  church  of  the 
future.  Ver.  17.  "  Thine  eyes  will  see  the  Mng  in  his  beauty, 
will  see  a  land  that  is  very  far  off"  The  king  of  Judah, 
hitherto  so  deeply  humbled,  and,  as  Micah  instances  by  way  of 
example,  "  smitten  upon  the  cheeks,"  is  then  glorified  by  the 
victory  of  his  God ;  and  the  nation,  constituted  as  described  in 
vers.  15,  16,  will  see  him  in  his  God-given  beauty,  and  see  the 
land  of  promise,  cleared  of  enemies  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
and  the  foot  carry,  restored  to  Israel  without  reserve,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  this  sovereign  enjoying  all  the  blessed- 
ness of  peace. 

The  tribulation  has  passed  away  like  a  dream.  Vers.  18, 19. 
"  Thy  heart  meditates  upon  the  shuddering.  Where  is  the  valuer  ? 
where  the  weigher  ?  where  he  who  counted  the  towers  ?  The  rough 
people  thou  seest  no  more,  the  people  of  deep  inaudible  lip,  of 
stammering  unintelligible  tongue."  The  dreadful  past  is  so 
thoroughly  forced  out  of  mind  by  the  glorious  present,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  turn  back  their  thoughts  (hdgdh,  meditari, 
as  Jerome  renders  it)  to  remember  it  at  all.  The  sopher  who 
had  the  management  of  the  raising  of  the  tribute,  the  shoqel 
who  tested  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  sophSr  ''eth 
hammigddlim  who  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  city  to  be  besieged 
or  stormed,  are  all  vanished.  The  rough  people  (tV^J  OP,  the 
niphal  of  W,  from  fVJ),  that  had  shown  itself  so  insolent,  so 
shameless,  and  so  insatiable  in  its  demands,  has  become  invisible. 
This  attribute  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  one ;  and  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Eashi,  Vitringa,  Ewald,  and  Fiirst,  who  take  it 
in  the  sense  of  loez  in  Ps.  cxiv.  1,  is  both  forced  and  ground- 
less. The  expressions  'imhe  and  niVag  refer  to  the  obscure  and 
barbarous  sound  of  their  language ;  missh^moa  to  the  unintelli- 
gibility  of  their  speech ;  and  nra  )iN  to  the  obscurity  of  their 
meaning.     Even  if  the  Assyrians  spoke  a  Semitic  language, 
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they  were  of  so  totally  different  a  nationality,  and  their  manners 
were  so  entirely  different,  that  their  language  must  have  sounded 
even  more  foreign  to  an  Israelite  than  Dutch  to  a  German. 

And  how  will  Jerusalem  look  when  Asshur  has  been  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  strong  fortress  ?  The  prophet  passes  over  here 
into  the  tone  of  Ps.  xlviii.  (vers.  13,  14.)  Ps.  xlvi.  and  xlviii. 
probably  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah.  Ver.  20.  "  Look  upon  Zion,  the  castle  of  our 
festal  meeting.  Thine  eyes  ivill  see  Jerusalem,  a  pleasant  place, 
a  tent  that  does  not  wander  about,  whose  pegs  are  never  drawn, 
and  none  of  whose  cords  are  ever  broken."  Jerusalem  stands 
there  unconquered  and  inviolable,  the  fortress  where  the  con- 
gregation of  the  whole  land  celebrates  its  feasts,  a  place  full  of 
good  cheer  (ch.  xxxii.  18),  in  which  everything  is  now  arranged 
for  a  continuance.  Jerusalem  has  come  out  of  tribulation 
stronger  than  ever, — not  a  nomadic  wandering  tent  (tsd'an, 
a  nomad  word,  to  wander,  lit.  to  pack  np  =  td'an  in  Gen.  xlv. 
17),  but  one  set  up  for  a  permanent  dwelling. 

It  is  also  a  great  Lord  who  dwells  therein,  a  faithful  and 
almighty  defender.  Vers.  21,  22.  "No,  there  dwells  for  us  a 
glorious  One,  Jehovah;  a  place  of  streams,  canals  of  loide 
extent,  into  lohich  no  fleet  of  rowing  vessels  ventures,  and  which 
no  strong  man  of  war  shall  cross.  For  Jehovah  is  our  Judge  ; 
Jehovah  is  our  loar-Prince;  Jehovah  is  our  King;  He  will  hing 
us  salvation.''  Following  upon  the  negative  clauses  in  ver.  2Qh, 
the  next  verse  commences  with  kl  'im  {imo).  Glorious  Qaddlr) 
is  Jehovah,  who  has  overthrown  Lebanon,  i.e.  Assyria  (ch.  x, 
34).  He  dwells  in  Jerusalem  for  the  good  of  His  people,— 
a  place  of  streams,  i.e.  one  resembling  a  place  of  streams,  from 
the  fact  that  He  dwells  therein.  Luzzatto  is  right  in  maintain- 
ing, that  13  and  is^ajj:  point  back  to  nipp,  and  therefore  that 
m'kom  IS  neither  equivalent  to  loco  (tachath,  instead  of),  which 
would  be  quite  possible  indeed,  as  1  Kings  xxi.  19,  if  not  Hos 
H.  1,  clearly  proves  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  38),  nor  used  in  the  sense  of 
substitution  or  compensation.  The  meaning  is,  that,  by  virtue 
ot  Jehovah's  dwelling  there,  Jerusalem  had  become  a  place,  or 
equivalent  to  a  place,  of  broad  streams,  like  those  which  m 
other  instances  defended  the  cities  they  surrounded  (e.q.  Baby- 
lon, the  "  twisted  snake,"  ch.  xxvii.  1),  and  of  broad  canals, 
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which  kept  off  the  enemy,  like  moats  around  a  fortification. 
The  word  CINI  was  an  Egyptian  word,  that  had  become  natu- 
rahzed  in  Hebrew ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  natural  supposi- 
tion, that  the  prophet  was  thinking  of  the  No  of  Egypt,  which 
was  surrounded  by  waters,  probably  Nile-canals  (see  Winer, 
H.W,  Nab.  iii.  8).  The  adjective  in  which  yddaim  brings 
out  with  greater  force  the  idea  of  breadth,  as  in  ch.  xxii.  18 
("  on  both  sides"),  belongs  to  both  the  nouns,  which  are  placed 
side  by  side,  ao-ui'SeTa)?  (because  permutative).  The  presence 
of  Jehovah  was  to  Jerusalem  what  the  broadest  streams  and 
canals  were  to  other  cities  ;  and  into  these  streams  and  canals, 
which  Jerusalem  had  around  it  spiritually  in  Jehovah  Himself, 
no  rowing  vessels  ventured  (3  ^>\j,  ingredi).  Luzzatto  renders 
the  word  "  ships  of  roving,"  i.e.  pirate  ships ;  but  this  is  im- 
probable, as  shut,  when  used  as  a  nautical  word,  signifies  to 
row.  Even  a  majestic  tsi,  i.e.  trieris  magna,  could  not  cross  it : 
a  colossal  vessel  of  this  size  would  be  wrecked  in  these  mighty 
and  dangerous  waters.  The  figure  is  the  same  as  that  in  ch. 
xxvi.  1.  In  the  consciousness  of  this  inaccessible  and  impene- 
trable defence,  the  people  of  Jerusalem  gloried  in  their  God, 
who  watched  as  a  slwpMt  over  Israel's  rights  and  honour,  who 
held  as  m'choqeq  the  commander's  rod,  and  ruled  as  meleMi  in 
the  midst  of  Israel ;  so  that  for  every  future  danger  it  was 
already  provided  with  the  most  certain  help. 

Now  indeed  it  was  apparently  very  different  from  this.  It 
was  not  Assyria,  but  Jerusalem,  that  was  like  a  ship  about  to 
be  wrecked ;  but  when  that  which  had  just  been  predicted 
should  be  fulfilled,  Jerusalem,  at  present  so  powerless  and 
sinful,  would  be  entirely  changed.  Vers.  23,  24.  "  Thy  ropes 
hang  loose;  they  do  not  hold  fast  the  support  of  thy  mast ;  they 
do  not  hold  the  flag  extended :  then  is  booty  of  plunder  divided  in 
abundance  ;  even  lame  men  share  the  prey.  And  not  an  inhabi- 
tant will  say,  I  am  weak :  the  people  settled  there  have  their  sins 
forgiven."  Nearly  every  commentator  (even  Luzzatto)  has 
taken  ver.  23  as  addressed  to  Assyria,  which,  like  a  proud 
vessel  of  war,  would  cross  the  encircling  river  by  which  Jeru- 
salem was  sinrounded.  But  Drechsler  has  very  properly 
given  up  this  view.  The  address  itself,  with  the  suffix  ayikh 
(see  at  ch.  i.  26),  points  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  reference  to 
this  gives  the  most  appropriate  sense,  whilst  the  contrast 
VOL.  II.  K 
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between  the  now  and  tJien  closes  the  prophecy  in  the  most 
glorious  manner.  Jerusalem  is  now  a  badly  appointed  ship, 
dashed  about  by  the  storm,  the  sport  of  the  waves.  Its  rigging 
hangs  loose  (Jerome,  laxati  sunt)  ;  it  does  not  hold  the  ken 
torndm  fast,  i.e.  the  support  of  their  mast,  or  cross  beam  with  a 
hole  in  it,  into  which  the  mast  is  slipped  (the  mesodme  of 
Homer,  Od.  xv.  289),  which  is  sure  to  go  to  ruin  along  with 
the  falling  mast,  if  the  ropes  do  not  assist  its  bearing  power 
{malum  sustinentes  thecce  succurrant,  as  Vitruvius  says).  And 
so  the  ropes  of  the  ship  Jerusalem  do  not  keep  the  nes  spread 
out,  i.e.  the  iiriatjiJ^ov  of  the  ship,  whether  we  understand  by  it 
a  flag  or  a  sail,  with  a  device  worked  upon  it  (see  Winer,  R.  W. 
s.  V.  Schiffe).  And  this  is  the  case  with  Jerusalem  now ;  but 
then  Qdz)  it  will  be  entirely  different.  Asshur  is  wrecked,  and 
Jerusalem  enriches  itself,  without  employing  any  weapons,  from 
the  wealth  of  the  Assyrian  camp.  It  was  with  a  prediction  of 
this  spoiling  of  Asshur  that  the  prophet  commenced  in  ver.  1 ; 
so  that  the  address  finishes  as  it  began.  But  the  closing  words 
of  the  prophet  are,  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  are  now  strong 
in  God,  and  are  PV  NB*:  (as  in  Ps.  xxxii.  1),  lifted  up,  taken 
away  from  their  guilt.  A  people  humbled  by  punishment, 
penitent,  and  therefore  pardoned,  would  then  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  strength  of  Israel,  and  all  its  salvation,  rest  upon 
the  forgiveness  of  its  sins. 


PART   VI. 


FINALE  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  UPON  ALL  THE  WORLD  (MORE 
ESPECIALLY  UPON  EDOM),  AND  REDEMPTION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  xxxv. 

These  two  chapters  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
ch.  xxvui.-xxxiii.  as  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.  In  both 
instances  the  special  prophecies  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  prophet's  own  times  are  followed  by  a  comprehensive /Jnafo 
ot  an  apocalyptic  character.    We  feel  that  we  are  carried  en- 
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tirely  away  from  the  stage  of  history.  There  is  no  longer  that 
foreshortening,  by  which  the  prophet's  perspective  was  charac- 
terized before  the  fall  of  Assyria.  The  tangible  shapes  of  the 
historical  present,  by  which  we  have  been  hitherto  surrounded, 
are  now  spiritualized  into  something  perfectly  ideal.  We  are 
transported  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  last  things ;  and  the 
eschatological  vision  is  less  restricted,  has  greater  mystical 
depth,  belongs  more  to  another  sphere,  and  has  altogether  more 
of  a  New  Testament  character.  The  totally  different  impres- 
sion which  is  thus  made  by  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  as  compared  with 
ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.,  must  not  cause  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  closing  prophecy.  The  relation  in  which 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  stand  to  ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  drive  all  doubts  away.  (Read  Oaspari's  article, 
"  Jeremiah  a  Witness  to  the  Genuineness  of  Isa.  xxxiv.,  and 
therefore  also  to  the  Genuineness  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  xiii.-xiv.  23, 
and  xxi.  1—10,"  in  the  LutJierische  ZeitscJirift,  1843,  2  ;  and 
Nagelsbach's  Jeremia  und  Babylon,  pp.  107-113,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Jer.  1.  li.  more  especially  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  There 
are  many  passages  in  Jeremiah  (viz.  ch.  xxv.  31,  33,  34,  xlvi. 
10,  1.  27,  39,  li.  40)  which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  on  the  supposition  that  Jeremiah  had  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  in  ch.  xxxiv,  before  him.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
conclusion,  that  just  as  we  find  Jeremiah  introducing  earliar 
prophecies  generally  into  his  cycle  of  prophecies  against  the 
nations,  and,  in  the  addresses  already  mentioned,  borrowing 
from  Amos  and  Nahum,  and  placing  side  by  side  with  a 
passage  from  Amos  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  30  with  Amos  i.  2) 
one  of  a  similar  character,  and  agreeing  with  Isa.  xxxiv.,  so  he 
also  had  Isa.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  before  him,  and  reproduced  it 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  did  other  and  earlier  models.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  Zeph.  i.  7,  8,  and  ii.  14,  stand  in  a  depen- 
dent relation  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  6, 11 ;  just  as  Zeph.  ii.  15  was  taken 
from  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  and  Zeph.  i.  7  fin.  and  iii.  11  from  Isa.  xiii.  3; 
whilst  Zeph.  ii.  14  also  points  back  to  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22.  We 
might,  indeed,  reverse  the  relation,  and  make  Jeremiah  and 
Zephaniah  into  the  originals  in  the  case  of  the  passages  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  generally  reproductive  and 
secondary  character  of  both  these  prophets,  and  also  to  the 
evident  features  of  the  passages  in  question.    We  might  also 
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follow  Movers,  De  Wette,  and  Hitzig,  who  get  rid  of  the  testi- 
mony  of  Isaiah  by  assuming  that  the  passages  resting  upon 
Isa.  xxxiv.,  and  other  disputed  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  are  inter- 
polated ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  moral  character  of  all 
biblical  prophecy,  and,  moreover,  it  could  only  apply  to  Jere- 
miah, not  to  Zephaniah.  We  must  in  this  case  "  bring  reason 
into  captivity  to  obedience"  to  the  external  evidence;  though 
internal  evidence  also  is  not  wanting  to  set  a  seal  upon  these 
external  proofs.  Just  as  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  are  full  of  the  clearest 
marks  of  Isaiah's  authorship,  so  is  it  also  with  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  marked  contrast  which  we 
find  between  these  two  closing  prophecies  and  the  historical 
prophecies  of  the  Assyrian  age.  These  two  closing  prophecies 
were  appended  to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.  and  xxviii.-xxxiii.  at  the  time 
when  Isaiah  revised  the  complete  collection.  They  belong  to 
the  latest  revelations  received  by  the  prophet,  to  the  last  steps 
by  which  he  reached  that  ideal  height  at  which  he  soars  in 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  and  from  which  he  never  descends  again  to  the 
stag'e  of  passing  history,  which  lay  so  far  beneath.  After 
the  fall  of  Assyria,  and  when  darkness  began  to  gather  on  the 
horizon  again,  Isaiah  broke  completely  away  from  his  own 
times.  "The  end  of  all  things"  became  more  and  more  his 
own  true  home.  The  obscure  foreground  of  his  prophecies  is  no 
longer  Asshur,  which  he  has  done  with  now  so  far  as  prophecy 
is  concerned,  but  Babel  (Babylon).  And  the  bright  centre  of 
his  prophecies  is  not  the  fall  of  Asshur  (for  this  was  already 
prophetically  a  thing  of  the  past,  which  had  not  been  followed 
by  complete  salvation),  but  deliverance  from  Babylon.  And 
the  bright  noon-day  background  of  his  prophecies  is  no  longer 
the  realized  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  prophecy, — realized,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  one  person  of  the  Messiah,  whose  form  had 
lost  the  sharp  outlines  of  ch.  vli.-xll.  even  in  the  prophecies 
of  Hezekiah's  time, — but  the  parousia  of  Jehovah,  which  all 
flesh  would  see.  It  was  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  of  God,  for  which  all  this  was  intended  to  prepare 
the  way.  And  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  that  could  be 
done,  than  by  completing  the  perfect  portrait  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  light  of  the  ultimate  future,  so  that  both  the  factors  in 
the  prophecy  might  be  assimilated.  The  spirit  of  Isaiah,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  prophet,  was  the  laboratory  of  this  great 
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process  in  the  history  of  revelation.  The  prophetic  cycles  in 
ch.  xxiv.— xxvii.  and  xxxiv.  xxxv.  stand  in  the  relation  of  pre- 
ludes to  it.  In  ch.  xl.-lxvi,  the  process  of  assimilation  is  fully 
at  work,  and  there  is  consequently  no  hook  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  has  gone  so  thoroughly  into  New  Testament 
depths,  as  this  second  part  of  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies, which  commences  with  a  prediction  of  the  parousia  of 
Jehovah,  and  ends  with  the  creation  of  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth,  Ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  are,  as  it  were,  the  first  pre- 
paratory chords.  Edom  here  is  what  Moah  was  in  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii. 
By  the  side  of  Babylon,  the  empire  of  the  world,  whose  policy 
of  conquest  led  to  its  enslaving  Israel,  it  represents  the  world 
in  its  hostility  to  Israel  as  the  people  of  Jehovah.  For  Edom 
was  Israel's  brother-nation,  and  hated  Israel  as  the  chosen 
people.  In  this  its  unbrotherly,  hereditary  hatred,  it  repre- 
sented the  sum-total  of  all  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the 
church  of  Jehovah.  The  special  side-piece  to  ch.  xxxiv.  is 
ch.  Ixiii.  1-6. 

What  the  prophet  here  foretells  relates  to  all  nations,  and 
to  every  individual  within  them,  in  their  relation  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah.  He  therefore  commences  with  the 
appeal  in  vers.  1-3  :  "  Come  near,  ye  peoples,  to  hear ;  and  ye 
nations,  attend.  Let  the  earth  hear,  and  that  which  fills  it,  the 
world,  and  everything  that  springs  from  it.  For  the  indignation 
of  Jehovah  will  fall  upon  all  nations,  and  burning  wrath  upon 
all  their  host ;  He  has  laid  the  ban  upon  them,  delivered  them  to 
the  slaughter.  And  their  slain  are  cast  away,  and  their  corpses — 
their  stench  will  arise,  and  mountains  melt  with  their  blood." 
The  summons  does  not  invite  them  to  look  upon  the  completion 
of  the  judgment,  but  to  hear  the  prophecy  of  the  future  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  is  issued  to  everything  on  the  earth,  because  it 
would  all  have  to  endure  the  judgment  upon  the  nations  (see 
at  ch.  v.  25,  xiii.  10).  The  expression  qetseph  layehovdh  im- 
plies that  Jehovah  was  ready  to  execute  His  wrath  (compare 
yom  layehovdh  in  ver.  8  and  ch.  ii.  12).  The  nations  that  are 
hostile  to  Jehovah  are  slaughtered,  the  bodies  remain  unburied, 
and  the  streams  of  blood  loosen  the  firm  masses  of  the  moun- 
tains, so  that  they  melt  away.  On  the  stench  of  the  corpses, 
compare  Ezek.  xxxix.  11.  Even  if  chdsam,  in  this  instance, 
does  not  mean  "  to  take  away  the  breath  with  the  stench,"  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  Ezekiel  had  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  his 
mind,  when  prophesying  of  the  destruction  of  Gog  and  Magog 

(Ezek.  xxxix.).  ,      ,      ,    ,  ^     x-u     i    i. 

The  judgment  foretold  by  Isaiah  also  belongs  to  the  last 
things;  for  it  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  simultaneous 
destruction  of  the  present  heaven  and  the  present  earth.  Ver.  4. 
"And  all  the  host  of  the  heavens  moulder  away,  and  the  heavens 
are  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  and  all  their  host  withers  as  a  leaf 
withers  away  from  the  vine,  and  like  withered  leaves  from  the 
fig-tree."  Ndmaq,  to  be  dissolved  into  powdered  mother  (ch. 
iii.  24,  V.  24)  ;  ndgol  (for  ndgal,  hke  ndzol  in  ch.  Ixiii.  19,  Ixiv.  2, 
and  ndrots  in  Eccles.  xii.  6),  to  be  rolled  up,— a  term  applied 
to  the  cylindrical  book-scroU.  The  heaven,  that  is  to  say,  the 
present  system  of  the  universe,  breaks  up  into  atoms,  and  is 
rolled  up  like  a  book  that  has  been  read  through ;  and  the  stars 
fall  down  as  a  withered  leaf  falls  from  a  vine,  when  it  is  moved 
by  even  the  lightest  breeze,  or  like  the  withered  leaves  shaken 
from  the  fig-tree.  The  expressions  are  so  strong,  that  they 
cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as  relating  to  the 
end  of  the  world  (ch.  Ixv.  17,  kvi.  22  ;  compare  Matt.  xxiv. 
29).  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  "  the  stars  appear  to  fall 
to  the  earth,"  though  even  Vitringa  gives  this  explanation. 

When  we  look,  however,  at  the  following  hi  (for),  it  un- 
doubtedly appears  strange  that  the  prophet  should  foretell  the 
passing  away  of  the  heavens,  simply  because  Jehovah  judges 
Edom.  But  Edom  stands  here  as  the  representative  of  all 
powers  that  are  hostile  to  the  church  of  God  as  such,  and 
therefore  expresses  an  idea  of  the  deepest  and  widest  cosmical 
signification  (as  ch.  xxiv.  21  clearly  shows).  And  it  is  not 
only  a  doctrine  of  Isaiah  himself,  but  a  biblical  doctrine  uni- 
versally, that  God  will  destroy  the  present  world  as  soon  as  the 
measure  of  the  sin  which  culminates  in  unbelief,  and  in  the 
persecution  of  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  shall  be  really 
full. 

If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the 
prophet  gives  the  following  reason  for  the  passing  away  of  the 
present  heavens.  Vers.  5-7.  "  For  my  sword  has  became 
intoxicated  in  the  heaven;  behold,  it  comes  down  upon  Edom, 
and  upon  the  people  of  my  ban  to  judgment.  The  sword  of 
Jehovah  fills  itself  with  blood,  is  fattened  with  fat,  with  blood 
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of  lambs  and  he-goats,  with  kidney-fat  of  rams ;  for  Jehovah  has 
a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
And  buffaloes  fall  with  them,  and  bullocks  together  with  bulls ; 
and  their  land  becomes  intoxicated  with  blood,  and  their  dust 
fattened  with  fat."  Just  as  in  ch.  Ixiii.  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  a  treader  of  the  wine-press,  and  the  nations  as  the  grapes ; 
so  here  He  is  represented  as  offering  sacrifice,  and  the  nations 
as  the  animals  offered  (zebhach :  cf.  Zeph.  i,  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  10 ; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  17  sqq. :  all  three  passages  founded  upon  this). 
Jehovah  does  not  appear  here  in  person  as  judge,  as  He  does 
there,  but  His  sword  appears ;  just  as  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  the 
"  sword  which  turned  every  way"  is  mentioned  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  standing  by  the  side  of  the  cherub.  The  sword 
is  His  executioner,  which  has  no  sooner  drunk  deeply  of  wrath 
in  heaven,  i.e.  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  Deity  (rivvHhdh, 
an  intensive  form  of  the  kal,  like  pitteach,  ch.  xlviii.  8 ;  Ewald, 
§  120,  d),  than  it  comes  down  in  wild  intoxication  upon 
Edom,  the  people  of  the  ban  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  people  upon 
whom  He  has  laid  the  ban,  and  there,  as  His  instrument  of 
punishment,  fills  itself  with  blood,  and  fattens  itself  with  fat. 
naann  is  the  hothpaal  =  i^^^'^^^j,  with  the  n  of  the  preformative 
syllable  assimilated  (compare  13W  in  ch.  i,  16,  and  'IB'!'?  in  ch,. 
xiv.  14).  The  penultimate  has  the  tone,  the  ndh  being  treated 
as  in  the  plural  forms  of  the  future.  The  dropping  of  the 
dagesh  in  the  17  is  connected  with  this.  The  reading  3?npj  in 
ver.  6,  is  an  error  that  has  been  handed  down  in  modern  copies 
(in  opposition  to  both  codices  and  ancient  editions) ;  for  37n 
(primary  form,  chilb)  is  the  only  form  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  lambs,  he-goats,  and  rams,  represent  the 
Edomitish  nation,  which  is  compared  to  these  smaller  sacrificial 
animals.  Edom  and  Bozrah  are  also  placed  side  by  side  in  ch. 
Ixiii.  1.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33 ;  Amos  i.  12 ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22),— not  the 
Bozrah  in  Auranitis  (Haurdn),  however,  which  is  well  known 
in  church  history,  but  Bozrah  in  the  mountains  of  Edom, 
upon  the  same  site  as  the  village  of  Buzaire  (i.e.  Minor 
Bozrah),  which  is  still  surrounded  by  its  ruins.  In  con- 
trast with  the  three  names  of  the  smaller  animals  in  ver.  6, 
the  three  names  of  oxen  in  ver.  7  represent  the  lords  of  Edom. 
They  also  will  fall,  smitten  by  the  sword  (t/dr^du :  cf .  Jer.  1.  27, 
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li  40;  also  Jer.  slviii.  15).  The  feast  of  the  sword  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  even  the  earth  and  the  dust  of  the  land  of  Edom  are 
satiated  with  blood  and  fat. 

Thus  does  Jehovah  avenge  His  church  upon  Edom.  Vers. 
8- 10.  "  For  JeJwvah  hath  a  day  of  vengeance,  a  year  of  recom- 
pense, to  contend  for  Zion.  And  the  brooks  of  Edom  are  turned 
into  pitch,  and  its  dust  into  brimstone,  and  its  land  becomes 
burning  pitch.  Day  and  night  it  is  not  quenched;  the  smoke  of 
Edom  goes  up  for  ever :  it  lies  waste  from  generation  to  genera- 
lion  ;  no  one  passes  through  it  for  ever  and  ever."  The  one 
expression,  "  to  contend  for  Zion,"  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
throwing  light  upon  the  obscurity  of  prophecy,  both  backwards 
and  forwards.  A  day  and  a  year  of  judgment  upon  Edom 
(compare  ch.  Ixi.  2,  Ixiii.  4)  would  do  justice  to  Zion  against  its 
accusers  and  persecutors  (rlbh,  vindicare,  as  in  ch.  li.  22).  The 
everlasting  punishment  which  would  fall  upon  it  is  depicted  in 
figures  and  colours,  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  Edom  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  volcanic  character  of  this  mountainous 
country.  The  unquenchable  fire  (for  which  compare  ch.  Ixvi. 
24),  and  the  eternally  ascending  smoke  (cf.  Eev.  six.  3),  prove 
that  the  end  of  all  things  is  referred  to.  The  prophet  meant 
primarily,  no  doubt,  that  the  punishment  announced  would 
fall  upon  the  land  of  Edom,  and  within  its  geographical  boun- 
daries ;  but  this  particular  punishment  represented  the  punish- 
ment of  all  nations,  and' all  men  who  were  Edomitish  in  their 
feelings  and  conduct  towards  the  congregation  of  Jehovah. 

The  land  of  Edom,  in  this  geographical  and  also  emble- 
matical sense,  would  become  a  wilderness ;  the  kingdom  of 
Edom  would  be  for  ever  destroyed.  Vers.  11,  12.  "  And 
pelican  and  hedgehog  take  possession  of  it,  and  eared-oiol  and 
raven  dwell  there ;  and  he  stretches  over  it  the  measure  of  Tohu 
and  the  level  of  Bohu.  Its  nobles — there  is  no  lonaer  a 
monarchy  which  they  elected ;  and  all  its  pnnces  come  to 
nought"  The  description  of  the  ruin,  which  commences  in 
ver.  11a  with  a  list  of  animals  that  frequent  marshy  and  soli- 
tiry  regions,  is  similar  to  the  one  in  ch.  xiii.  20-22,  xiv.  23 
(compare  Zeph.  ii.  14,  which  is  founded  upon  this).  Isaiah's 
was  the  original  of  all  such  pictures  of  ruin  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  later  prophets.  The  qippod  is  the  hedgehog, 
although  we  find  it  here  in  the  company  of  birds  (from  qdphad, 
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to  draw  one's  self  together,  to  roll  up;  see  ch.  xiv.  23).  HKiJ  is 
written  here  with  a  double  hametz,  as  well  as  in  Zeph,  ii.  14, 
according  to  eodd.  and  Kimchi,  W.B.  (Targ.  qdth,  elsewhere 
qdq;  Saad.  and  Abulwalid,  qicq:  see  at  Ps.  cii,  7).  Accord- 
ing to  well-established  tradition,  it  is  the  long-necked  pelican, 
which  lives  upon  fish  (the  name  is  derived  either  from  Nip,  to 
vomit,  or,  as  the  construct  is  nsip,  from  a  word  nsij,  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  animal's  cry).  Yanshuph  is  rendered  by  the 
Targum  qlppOphin  (Syr.  kafufo),  i.e.  eared-owls,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  birds  of  ill  omen  (Kashi,  or 
Berachoth  57b,  cliouette).  As  the  parallel  to  qdv,  we  have  ''i^^ 
(stones)  here  instead  of  ^Jpf'O,  the  level,  in  ch.  xxviii.  17.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  however, — namely,  to  signify  the  weight 
used  in  the  plumb  or  level,  which  is  suspended  by  a  line.  The 
level  and  the  measure  are  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  ;  but  here  Jehovah  is  represented  as  using  these 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  (a  figure  met  with  even  before 
the  time  of  Isaiah :  vid.  Amos  vii.  7-9,  cf.  2  Kings  xxi.  13, 
Lam.  ii.  8),  inasmuch  as  He  carries  out  this  negative  reverse  of 
building  with  the  same  rigorous  exactness  as  that  with  which 
a  builder  carries  out  his  well-considered  plan,  and  throws 
Edom  back  into  a  state  of  desolation  and  desert,  resembling 
the  disordered  and  shapeless  chaos  of  creation  (compare  Jer. 
iv.  23,  where  iohu  vdblwhu  represents,  as  it  does  here,  the  state 
into  which  a  land  is  reduced  by  fire)..  Wh  has  no  dagesh  lene; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  three  passages  in  which  the  opening 
mute  is  without  a  dagesh,  although  the  word  not  only  follows, 
but  is  closely  connected  with,  one  which  has  a  soft  consonant  as 
its  final  letter  (the  others  are  Ps.  Ixviii.  18  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  42). 
Thus  the  primeval  kingdom  with  its  early  monarchy,  which  so 
long  preceded  that  of  Israel,  is  brought  to  an  end  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
31).  ly^P  stands  at  the  head  as  a  kind  of  protasis.  Edom  was 
an  elective  monarchy ;  the  hereditary  nobility  electing  the  new 
king.  But  this  would  be  done  no  more.  The  electoral  princes 
of  Edom  would  come  to  nothing.  Not  a  trace  would  be  left 
of  all  that  had  built  up  the  glory  of  Edom. 

The  allusion  to  the  monarchy  and  the  lofty  electoral  dignity 
leads  the  prophet  on  to  the  palaces  and  castles  of  the  land. 
Starting  with  these,  he  carries  out  the  picture  of  the  ruins  in 
vers.  13-15.     "  And  the  palaces  of  Edom  break  out  into  thorns, 
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nettles  and  thistles  in  its  castles;  and  it  becomes  the  abode  of 
wild  dogs,  pasture  for  ostriches.     And  martens  meet  with  jackals, 
and  a  wood-devil  runs  upon  its  felhw;  yea,  Lillth  dwells  there, 
and  finds  rest  for  itself     There  the  arrow-snake  rrmkes  its  nest, 
and  breeds  and  lays  eggs,  and  broods  in  the  shadow  there;  yea, 
there  vultures  gather  together  one  to  another:'      The  femimne 
suffixes  refer  to  Edom,  as  they  did  in  the  previous  instance,  as 
Dins-na  or  Di^s  pS-    On  tlie  tannlm,  tsiyylm,  and  'lyyim,  see  at 
ch.  \iii.  21,  22.      It  is  doubtful  whether  chdtsir  here  corre- 
sponds to  the  Arabic  word  for  an  enclosure  (=  isn),  as  Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  and  others  suppose,  as  elsewhere   to  the  Arabic   for 
green,  a   green  field,  or  garden  vegetable.      We   take   it  in 
the  latter  sense,  viz.  a  grassy  place,  such  as  was  frequented 
by  ostriches,  which  live  upon  plants  and  fruits.      The  word 
tsiyyim  (steppe  animals)  we  have  rendered  "  martens,"  as  the 
context  requires  a  particular  species  of  animals  to  be  named. 
This  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Eashi  (m  loc^)  and  Kimchi 
in  Jer.  1.  39  to  the  Targum  word  tamvdn.     We  do  not  render 
'iyylm  "  wild  cats  "  (chattulin),  but  "jackals,"  after  the  Arabic. 
X'lf  with  '^V  we  take  in  the  sense  of  nni?  (as  in  Ex.  v.  3).     Lllith 
(Syr.  and  Zab.  lelitho),  ht.  the  creature  of  the  night,  was  a 
female  demon  (sheddli)  of  the  popular  mythology ;  according  to 
the  legends,  it  was  a  malicious  fairy  that  was  especially  hurtful 
to  children,  like  some  of  the  fairies  of  our  own   fairy  tales. 
There  is  life  in  Edom  still ;  but  what  a  caricature  of  that 
which  once  was  there !     In  the  very  spot  where  the  princes  of 
Edom  used  to  proclaim  the  new  king,  satyrs  now  invite  one 
another  to  dance  (ch.  xiii.  21) ;  and  where  kings  and  princes 
once  slept  in  their  palaces  and  country  houses,  the  lilith,  which 
is  most  at  home  in  horrible  places,  finds,  as  though  after  a 
prolonged  search,  the  most  convenient  and  most  comfortable  rest- 
ing-place.    Demons  and  serpents  are  not  very  far  distant  from 
one  another.     The  prophet  therefore  proceeds  in  ver.  15  to  the 
arrow-snake,  or  springing-snake  (Arabic  qiffdze,  from  qdphaz, 
related  to  qdphais.  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  8,  to  prepare  for  springing, 
or  to  spring  ;  a  different  word  from  qippod,  which  has  the  same 
root).     This  builds  its  nest  in  the  ruins  ;  there  it  hreeds  {millet, 
to  let  its  eggs  slide  out)  and  lays  eggs  (bdqci,  to  split,  i.e.  to 
bring  forth)  ;  and  then  it  broods  in  the  shade  (ddgar  is  the 
Targum  word  in  Job  xxxix.  14  for  chimmem  (ithpael  in  Lam. 
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i.  20  for  "lOlon),  and  is  also  used  in  the  ratbinical  writings  for 
fovere,  as  Jerome  renders  it  here).  The  literal  sense  of  the 
word  is  probably  to  keep  the  eggs  together  (Targum,  Jer.  xvii. 
11,  rys  K'330,  LiXX.  axwrjr^ar/ev),  since  13'^  (syn.  "isn)  signifies 
"  to  collect."  Eashi  has  therefore  explained  it  in  both  passages 
as  meaning  glousser,  to  cluck,  the  noise  by  which  a  fowl  calls 
its  brood  together.  The  dayydli  is  the  vulture.  These  fowls 
and  most  gregarious  birds  of  prey  also  collect  together  there. 

Whenever  any  one  compared  the  prophecy  with  the  fulfil- 
ment, they  would  be  found  to  coincide.  Vers.  16,  17.  "  Search 
in  the  booh  of  Jehovah,  and  read !  Not  one  of  the  creatures 
fails,  not  one  misses  the  other :  for  my  mouth — it  has  commanded 
it;  and  His  breath — it  has  brought  them  together.  And  He 
has  cast  the  lot  for  them,  and  His  Imnd  has  assigned  it  (this  land) 
to  them  by  measure :  they  will  possess  it  for  ever ;  to  generation 
and  generation  they  will  dwell  therein"  The  phrase  PV  3n|i  is 
used  for  entering  in  a  book,  inasmuch  as  what  is  written  there 
is  placed  upon  the  page  ;  and  ?J?p  En'i  for  searching  in.  a  book, 
inasmuch  as  a  person  leans  over  the  book  when  searching  in  it, 
and  gets  the  object  of  his  search  out  of  it.  The  prophet  applied 
the  title  "  The  Book  of  Jehovah  "  to  his  collection  of  the  pro- 
phecies with  which  Jehovah  had  inspired  him,  and  which  He 
had  commanded  him  to  write  down.  Whoever  lived  to  see  the 
time  when  the  judgment  should  come  upon  Edom,  would  have 
only  to  look  inquiringly  into  this  holy  scripture ;  and  if  he  com- 
pared what  was  predicted  there  with  what  had  been  actually 
realized,  he  would  find  the  most  exact  agreement  between  them. 
The  creatures  named,  which  loved  to  frequent  the  marshes  and 
solitary  places,  and  ruins,  would  all  really  make  their  homes  in 
what  had  once  been  Edom.  But  the  satyrs  and  the  Muh, 
which  were  only  the  offspring  of  the  popular  belief — what  of 
them  ?  They,  too,  would  be  there ;  for  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  prophet  they  were  actual  devils,  which  he  merely  calls 
by  well-known  popular  names  to  produce  a  spectral  impression. 
Edom  would  really  become  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  animals 
mentioned,  as  well  as  for  such  unearthly  spirits  as  those  which 
he  refers  to  here.  The  prophet,  or  rather  Jehovah,  whose 
temporary  organ  he  was,  still  further  confirms  this  by  saying, 
"  My  mouth  hath  commanded  it,  and  EKs  breath  has  brought 
them  (all  these  creatures)  together."     As  the  first  creating 
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word  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  so  also  does  the 
word  of  prophecy,  which  resembles   such  a  word ;    and  the 
breath  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  His  Spirit,  is  the  power 
which  accomplishes  the  fiat  of  prophecy,  as  it  did  that  of  crea- 
tion, and  moulds  all  creatures  and  their  history  according  to 
the  will  and  counsel  of  God  (Ps.  xxsiii.  6).     In  the  second 
part  of  ver.  166  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  Jehovah  ;  whereas 
in  the  first  Jehovah  speaks  through  him, — a  variation  which 
vanishes  indeed  if  we  read  1*3  (Olshausen  on  Job  ix.  20),  or, 
what  would  be  better,  in^a,  but  which  may  be  sustained  by  a 
hundred  cases  of  a  similar  kind.     There  is  a  shadow,  as  it 
were,  of  this  change  in  the  DPI?,  which  alternates  with  ]\}7  in 
connection  with  the  animals  named.     The  suffix  of  chill'qattdh 
(without  mappik,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  6)  refers  to  the  land  of  Edom. 
Edom  is,  as  it  were,  given  up  by  a  divine  lot,  and  measured  off 
with  a  divine  measure,  to  he  for  ever  the  horrible  abode  of 
beasts  and  demons  such  as  those  described.     A  prelude  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  swept  over  the  mountainous  land  of  Edom 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (see  Kohler  on 
Mai.  i.  2-5)  ;  and  it  has  never  risen  to  its  previous  state  of  cul- 
tivation again.    It  swarms  with  snakes,  and  the  desolate  moun- 
tain heights  and  barren  table-lands  are  only  inhabited  by  wild 
crows  and  eagles,  and  great  flocks  of  birds.     But  the  ultimate 
fulfilment,  to  which  the  appeal  in  ver.  16  refers,  is  still  in  the 
future,  and  will  eventually  fall  upon  the  abodes  of  those  who 
spiritually  belong  to  that  circle  of  hostility  to  Jehovah  (Jesus) 
and  His  church,  of  which  ancient  Edom  was  merely  the  centre 
fixed  by  the  prophet. 

Edom  falls,  never  to  rise  again.  Its  land  is  turned  into  a 
horrible  wilderness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wilderness 
through  which  the  redeemed  Israel  returns,  is  changed  into  a 
flowery  field.  Ch.  xxxv.  1,  2.  «  Gladness  fills  the  desert  and 
the  heath ;  and  the  steppe  rejoices,  and  flowers  like  the  crocus.  It 
flowers  abundantly,  and  rejoices;  yea,  rejoicing  and  singing:  tJie 
gory  of  Lebanon  is  given  to  it,  the  splendour  of  Carmel  and 
thepla^n  of  Sharon;  they  will  see  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  the 
splendour  of  our  God."  .anp  a,b^;  (to  be  accentuated  with 
tiphchahnmnach,  not  with  mercha  tiphchah)  has  been  correctly 

t7th?f!Jl'       ';^r^""    ^'^  ""S"'^^  ^"'^  ^--^-^  ---'lated 
to  the  following  Mem,  just  as  pidyon  in  Num.  iii.  49  is  after-- 
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wards  written  pidyom  (Ewald,  §  91,  b).  The  explanation  given 
by  Rashi,  Gesenius,  and  others  (loetdbuntur  his),  is  unten- 
able, if  only  because  sus  (sis)  cannot  be  construed  with  the 
accusative  of  the  object  (see  at  ch.  viii.  6)  ;  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  form  by  correction,  as  Olshausen  proposes,  is  all  the  more 
objectionable,  because  "  the  old  full  plural  in  mi  is  very 
frequently  met  with  before  Mem"  (Bottcher),  in  which  case  it 
may  have  been  pronounced  as  it  is  written  here.^  According 
to  the  Targum  on  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1  (also  Saad.,  Abulw.), 
the  cli&bhatstseleili  is  the  narcissus ;  whilst  the  Targum  on  the 
passage  before  us  leaves  it  indefinite — sicut  lilia.  The  name  (a 
derivative  of  bdtsal)  points  to  a  bulbous  plant,  probably  the 
crocus  and  primrose,  which  were  classed  together.^  The  sandy 
steppe  would  become  like  a  lovely  variegated  plain  covered  with 
meadow  flowers.'  On  gilath,  see  at  ch.  xxxiii.  6  (cf.  ch.  Ixv.  18)  : 
the  infin.  noun  takes  the  place  of  an  inf.  abs.,  which  expresses 
the  abstract  verbal  idea,  though  in  a  more  rigid  manner ;  ^aph 
(like  gam  in  Gen.  xxxi.  15,  xlvi.  4)  is  an  exponent  of  the 
increased  emphasis  already  implied  in  the  gerunds  that  come 
after.  So  joyful  and  so  gloriously  adorned  will  the  barren 
desert,  which  has  been  hitherto  so  mournful,  become,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  things  that  are  in  store  for  it.  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  and  Sharon  have,  as  it  were,  shared  their  splendour 
with  the  desert,  that  all  might  be  clothed  alike  in  festal  dress, 
when  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  which  surpasses  everything  else  in 

1  Bottcher  calls  urn  the  oldest  primitive  form  of  the  plural ;  but  it  ia 
only  a  strengthening  of  Hn ;  cf.  tannim  =  tannin,  Hanameel  =  Hananeel, 
and  such  Sept.  forms  as  Gesem,  Madiam,  etc.  (see  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xxxii.  7). 
Wetzstein  told  me  of  a  Bedouin  tribe,  in  whose  dialect  the  third  pers. 
prxt.  regularly  ended  in  m,  e.g.  akalum  (they  have  eaten). 

^  The  crocus  and  the  primrose  (sri'i^SDH  in  Syriac)  may  really  be  easily 
confounded,  but  not  the  narcissus  and  primrose,  which  have  nothing  in 
common  except  that  they  are  bulbous  plants,  like  most  of  the  flowers  of 
the  East,  which  shoot  up  rapidly  iu  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  winter  rains 
are  over.  But  there  are  other  colchicacese  beside  our  colchicum  autumnale, 
which  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear  and  is  therefore  called  JiUus  ante 
patrem  (e.g.  the  eastern  colchicum  variegatum). 

2  Layard,  in  his  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  describes  in  several  places  the 
enchantingly  beautiful  and  spring-like  variation  of  colours  which  occurs 
:a  the  Mesopotamian  "  desert ; "  though  what  the  prophet  had  in  his  miud 
was  not  the  real  midbar,  or  desert  of  pasture  land,  but,  as  the  words  tsiyah 
and  'arcMdh  show,  the  utterly  barren  sandy  desert. 
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its  splendour,  should  appear ;  that  glory  which  they  would  not 
only  be  privileged  to  behold,  but  of  which  they  would  be 
honoured  to  be  the  actual  scene.  ,    .     , 

The  prophet  now  exclaims  to  the  afflicted  church,  m  lan- 
guage of  unmixed  consolation,  that  Jehovah  is  coming.     Vers. 
3,  4.  "  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  make  the  trembling 
knees   strong!     Say  to  those  of  a  terrified  heart,  Be  strong! 
Fear  ye  not !     Behold,  your  God  will  come  for  vengeance,  for  a 
divine  retribution:    lie  will  come,   and  bring  you  salvation." 
Those  who  have  become  weak  in  faith,  hopeless  and  despairing, 
are  to  cheer  up;  and  the  stronger  are  to  tell  such  of  their 
brethren  as  are  perplexed  and  timid,  to  be  comforted  now  :  for 
Jehovah  is  coming  ndqdm  {i.e.  as  vengeance),  and  g'mul  'Elohlm 
(i.e.  as  retribution,  such  as  God  the  highly  exalted  and  Almighty 
Judge  inflicts ;  the  expression  is  similar  to  that  in  ch.  xxx.  27, 
xiii.  9,  cf.  xl.  10,  but  a  bolder  one ;  the  words  in  apposition 
stand  as  abbreviations  of   final  clauses).     The  infliction  of 
punishment  is  the  immediate  object  of  His  coming,  but  the 
ultimate  object  is  the  salvation  of  His  people  Q^V^.  a  con- 
tracted future  form,  which  is  generally  confined  to  the  aorist). 
Vers.  5-7.  "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  will  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.     Then  will  the  lame  man  leap  as  the 
stag,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  man  shout ;  for  waters  break 
out  in  the  desert,  and  brooks  in  the  steppe.     And  the  mirage 
becomes  a  fish-pond,  and  the  thirsty  ground  gushing  water-springs ; 
in  the  place  of  jackals,  lohere  it  lies,  there  springs  up  grass  with 
reeds  and  rushes!'     The  bodily  defects  mentioned  here  there  is 
no  reason  for  regarding  as  figurative  representations  of  spiritual 
defects.     The  healing  of  bodily  defects,  however,  is  merely 
the  outer  side  of  what  is  actually  effected  by  the  coming  of 
Jehovah  (for  the  other  side,  comp.  ch.  xxxii.  3,  4).     And  so, 
also,  the  change  of  the  desert  into  a  field  abounding  with  water 
is  not  a  mere  poetical  ornament ;  for  in  the  last  times,  the  era 
of  redemption,  nature  itself  will  really  share  in  the  doxa  which 
proceeds  from  the  manifested  God  to  His  redeemed.     Shdrdbh 
(Arab,  sardb)  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  that  which  we 
call  in  the  western  languages  the  mirage,  or  Fata  morgana ;  not 
indeed  every  variety  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  refraction  of 
light,  through  strata  of  air  of  varying  density  lying  one  above 
another,  but  more  especially  that  appearance  of  water,  which  is 
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produced  as  if  by  magic  in  the  dry,  sandy  desert  *  (literally 
perhaps  the  "  desert  shine,"  just  as  we  speak  of  the  "  Alpine 
glow;"  see  ch.  xlix,  10).  The  antithesis  to  this  is  ^iSgam  (Ohald. 
'agmcl,  Syr.  egmo,  Ar.  ag'am),  a  fish-pond  (as  in  ch.  xli.  18, 
different  from  ^dgdm  in  ch.  xix.  10).  In  the  arid  sandy  desert, 
where  the  jackal  once  had  her  lair  and  suckled  her  young  (this 
is,  according  to  Lam.  iv.  3,  the  true  explanation  of  the  permu- 
tative  ribhtsdh,  for  which  ribhtsdm  would  be  in  some  respects 
more  suitable),  grass  springs  up  even  into  reeds  and  rushes ;  so 
that,  as  ch.  xliii.  20  affirms,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  praise 
Jehovah. 

In  the  midst  of  such  miracles,  by  which  all  nature  is 
glorified,  the  people  of  Jehovah  are  redeemed,  and  led  home  to 
Zion.  Vers.  8-10.  "  And  a  highway  rises  there,  and  a  road, 
and  it  will  be  called  the  Holy  Road;  no  unclean  man  will  pass 
along  it,  as  it  is  appointed  for  them :  whoever  walks  the  road, 
even  simple  ones  do  not  go  astray.  There  will  be  no  lion  there, 
and  the  most  ravenous  beast  of  prey  will  not  approach  it,  will  not 
be  met  with  there  ;  and  redeemed  ones  walk.  And  the  ransomed 
of  Jehovah  will  return,  an'd  com^  to  Zion  with  shouting,  and  ever- 
lasting joy  upon  their  head :  they  lay  hold  of  gladness  and  joy, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  flee  away."  Not  only  unclean  persons 
from  among  the  heathen,  but  even  unclean  persons  belonging 
to  Israel  itself,  will  never  pass  along  that  holy  road ;  none  but 
the  church  purified  and  sanctified  through  sufferings,  and  those 
connected  with  it.  io?  «in,  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  does 
this  road  belong,  which  Jehovah  has  made  and  secured,  and 
which  so  readily  strikes  the  eye,  that  even  an  idiot  could  not 
miss  it ;  whilst  it  lies  so  high,  that  no  beast  of  prey,  however 
powerful  (pfrlts  chayyoth,  a  superlative  verbal  noun :  Ewald, 
§  313,  c),  could  possibly  leap  up  to  it :  not  one  is  ever  encoun- 
tered by  the  pilgrim  there.  The  pilgrims  are  those  whom 
Jehovah  has  redeemed  and  delivered,  or  set  free  from  captivity 
and  affliction  (PNJ,  «,  related  to  ^n,  solvere ;  nia,  la,  scindere, 
dbscindere).  Everlasting  joy  soars  above  their  head ;  they  lay 
fast  hold  of  delight  and  joy  (compare  on  ch.  xiii.  8),  so  that  it 
never  departs  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  sorrow  and 
sighing  flee  away.  The  whole  of  ver.  10  is  like  a  mosaic  from 
ch.  li.  11,  hd.  7,  li.  3 ;  and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  holy  road, 
^  See  G.  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  i.  p.  38. 
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is  also  affirmed  in  ch.  lii.  1  of  the  holy  city  (compare  _ch.  Ixii. 
12  Ixiii  4).  A  prelude  of  the  fulfilment  is  seen  m  what 
Ezra  speaks  of  with  gratitude  to  God  in  Ezra  viii.  31.  We 
have  intentionally  avoided  crowding  together  the  parallel 
passages  from  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  The  whole  chapter  is,  in  every 
part,  both  in  thought  and  language,  a  prelude  of  that  book  of 
consolation  for  the  exiles  in  their  captivity.  Not  only  m  its 
spiritual  New  Testament  thoughts,  but  also  in  its  ethereal  lan- 
guage, soaring  high  as  it  does  in  majestic  softness  and  light, 
the  prophecy  has  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  develop- 
ment. 


PART  VII. 


F'JLFILMENTS  OF  PEOPHECY;  AND  PROPHECIES  BELONGING 
TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR  OP  HEZEKIAH'S  REIGN,  AND 
THE  TIMES  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING. 

Chap,  xxxvi.-xxxix. 

To  the  first  six  books  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  there   is  now 
appended  a  seventh.     The  six  form  three  syzygies.     In  the 
"Book  of  Hardening,"  ch.  i.-vi.   (apart  from  ch.  i.,  which 
belonged  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham),  we  saw  Israel's 
day  of  grace  brought  to  an  end.    In  the  "  Book  of  Immanuel," 
ch.  vii.-xii.  (from  the  time  of  Aliaz),  we  saw  the  judgment  of 
hardening  and  destruction  in  its  first  stage  of  accomplishment  > 
but  Immanuel  was  a  pledge  that,  even  if  the  great  mass  should 
perish,  neither  the  whole  of  Israel  nor  the  house  of  David 
would  be  destroyed.     The  separate  judgments  through  which 
the  way  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  Immanuel,  are 
announced  in  the  "  Book  concerning  the  Nations,"  ch.  xiii.-xxiii. 
(from  the  times  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah)  ;    and  the   general 
judgment  in  which  they  would  issue,  and  after  which  a  new 
Israel  would  triumph,  is  foretold  in  the  "Book  of  the  great 
Catastrophe,"  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  (after  the  fifteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah).   These  two  syzygies  form  the  first  great  orbit  of  the 
collection.     A  second  opens  with  the  "  Book  of  Woes,  or  of 
the  Precious  Corner-stone,"  ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.  (xxviii.-xxxii., 
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from  the  first  years  of  Hgzekiah,  andxxxiii.  from  the  fourteenth 
year),  by  the  side  of  which  is  placed  the  "  Book  of  the  Judgment 
upon  Edom,  and  of  the  Restoration  of  Israel,"  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 
(after  Hezekiah's  fifteenth  year).  The  former  shows  how 
Ephraim  succumbs  to  the  power  of  Asshur,  and  Judah's  trust 
in  Egypt  is  put  to  shame ;  the  latter,  how  the  world,  with  its 
hostility  to  the  church,  eventually  succumbs  to  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah,  whereas  the  church  itself  is  redeemed  and  glorified. 
Then  follows,  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  a  "  Book  of  Histories,"  which 
returns  from  the  ideal  distances  of  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  to  the 
historical  realities  of  ch.  xxxiii.,  and  begins  by  stating  that  "  at 
the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field,"  where  Ahaz  had  formerly  preferred  the  help  of  Asshur 
to  that  of  Jehovah,  there  stood  an  embassy  from  the  king  of 
Asshur  with  a  detachment  of  his  army  (ch.  xxxvi.  2),  scorn- 
fully demanding  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 

Just  as  we  have  found  throughout  a  well-considered  suc- 
cession and  dovetailing  of  the  several  parts,  so  here  we  can  see 
reciprocal  bearings,  which  are  both  designed  and  expressive ; 
and  it  is  a  priori  a  probable  thing  that  Isaiah,  who  wrote  the 
historical  introduction  to  the  Judseo-Assyrian  drama  in  the 
second  book,  is  the  author  of  the  concluding  act  of  the  same 
drama,  which  is  here  the  subject  of  Book  vii.  The  fact  that 
the  murder  of  Sennacherib  is  related  in  ch.  xxxvii.  37,  38,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xxxvii.  7,  does  not  render 
this  impossible,  since,  according  to  credible  tradition,  Isaiah  out- 
lived Hezekiah  (see  vol.  i.  34).  The  assertion  made  by  Hitzig  and 
others — that  the  speciality  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  events  recorded  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  Isaiah's  authorship,  inasmuch  as,  "  according  to 
a  well-known  critical  rule,"  such  special  prophecies  as  these  are 
always  vatioinia  ex  eventu,  and  accounts  of  miracles  are  always 
more  recent  than  their  historical  germ — rests  upon  a  foregone 
conclusion  which  was  completed  before  any  investigation  took 
place,  and  which  we  have  good  ground  for  rejecting,  although 
we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  valuable  service  that  has  been 
rendered  by  this  philosopher's  stone.  The  statement  that 
accounts  of  miracles  as  such  are  never  contemporaneous  with 
the  events  themselves,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  experience; 
and  if  the  advance  from  the  general  to  the  particular  were  to 

VOL.  II.  I" 
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be  blotted  out  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  in  relation  to  Asshur,  this 
would  be  not  only  unhistorical,  but  unpsychological  also.       _ 

The  question  whether  Isaiah  is  the  author  of  ch.  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.  or  not,  is  bound  up  with  the  question  whether  the  original 
place  of  these  histories  is  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  or  the  book  of 
Kings,  where  the  whole  passage  is  repeated  with  the  exception 
of  Hezekiah's  psalm  of  thanksgiving  (2  Kings  xvm.  13-xx.  19). 
We  shall  find  that  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  m  several 
places  the  purer  and  more  authentic  of  the  two  (though  not  so 
much  so  as  a  biassed  prejudice  would  assume),  from  which  it 
apparently  follows  that  this  section  is  not  in  its  original  position 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  but  has  been  taken  from  some  other 
place  and  inserted  there.     But  this  conclusion  is  a  deceptive 
one.     In  the  relation  in  which  Jer.  lii.  and  2  Kings  xxiv.  18- 
XXV.  stand  to  one  another,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  text  of  a 
passage  may  be  more  faithfully  preserved  in  a  secondary  place 
than  in  its  original  one.     For  in  this  particular  instance  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  section  relating  to  king  Zedekiah  and 
the  Chaldean  catastrophe  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Kings,  whose  style  was  formed  on  that  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  also,  that  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  it  is  an  appendix  taken 
by  an  unknown  hand  from  the  book  of  the  Kings.     But  it  is 
also  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  text  of  Jer.  lii.  is  incom- 
parably the  purer  of  the  two,  and  also  that  there  are  many 
other  instances  in  which  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Kings  is 
corrupt — that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  in  which  it  lies  before  us 
now — whereas  the  Alexandrian  translator  had  it  in  his  possession 
in  a  partially  better  form.     Consequently,  the  fact  that  Isa. 
xxxvi.-xxxix.  is  in  some  respects  less  pure  than  2  Kings  xviii.  13- 
xx.  19,  cannot  be  any  argument  in  itself  against  the  originality 
of  this  section  in  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

It  is  indeed  altogether  inconceivable,  that  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  should  have  written  it ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  liberality  of  the  prophetic  addresses  communicated 
point  to  a  written  source  (see  vol.  i.  16)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  wanting  in  that  Deuteronomic  stamp,  by  which  the  hand 
of  this  author  is  so  easily  recognised.  Nor  can  it  have  been 
copied  by  him  out  of  the  annals  of  Hezekiah  (dibJire  7iayydmim), 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  since  it  is  written  in  prophetic  and 
not  in   annalistic   style.      Whoever   has   once  made  himself 
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acquainted  with  these  two  different  kinds  of  historical  compo- 
sition, the  fundamentally  different  characteristics  of  which  we 
have  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction  (vol.  i.  p.  2  sqq.),  can 
never  by  any  possibility  confound  them  again.  And  this 
passage  is  written  in  a  style  so  peculiarly  prophetical,  that,  like 
the  magnificent  historical  accounts  of  Elijah,  for  example, 
which  commence  so  abruptly  in  2  Kings  xvii.  1,  it  must  have 
been  taken  from  some  special  and  prophetical  source,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  other  prophetico-historical  portions  of 
the  book  of  Kings.  And  the  following  facts  are  sufficient  to 
raise  the  probability,  that  this  source  was  no  other  than  the 
book  of  Isaiah  itself,  into  an  absolute  certainty.  In  the  first 
place,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  had  the  book  of  Isaiah 
amongst  the  different  sources,  of  which  his  apparatus  was  com- 
posed; this  is  evident  from  2  Kings  xvi.  5,  a  passage  which 
was  written  with  Isa.  vii.  1  in  view.  And  secondly,  we  have 
express,  though  indirect,  testimony  to  the  effect  that  this  sec- 
tion, which  treats  of  the  most  important  epoch  in  Hezekiah's 
reign,  is  in  its  original  place  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  says,  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32  : 
*'  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  gracious 
occurrences  of  his  life,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  vision 
(chdzon)  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  in  the  book  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel."  This  notice  clearly  proves  that  a 
certain  historical  account  of  Hezekiah  had  either  been  taken 
out  of  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  which  is  headed 
chdzon  (vision),  and  inserted  in  the  "  book  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel,"  or  else  had  been  so  inserted  along  with  the 
whole  collection.  The  book  of  the  Kings  was  the  principal 
source  employed  by  the  chronicler,  which  he  calls  "  the  midrash 
of  the  book  of  the  Kings"  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.  Into  this 
Midrash,  or  else  into  the  still  earlier  work  upon  which  it  was  a 
commentary,  the  section  in  question  was  copied  from  the  book 
of  Isaiah ;  and  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  writer  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  made  use  of  our  book  of  Isaiah  for  one  portion 
of  the  history  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  made  extracts  from  it. 
The  chronicler  himself  did  not  care  to  repeat  the  whole  section, 
which  he  knew  to  be  already  contained  in  the  canonical  book 
of  Kings  (to  say  nothing  of  the  book  of  Isaiah).  At  the  same 
time,  his  own  historical  account  of  Hezekiah  in  2  Chron.  xxvii 
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clearly  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  also  that  the 
historical  materials,  which  the  annals  supplied  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  the  Midrash,  were  totally  different  both  in  sub- 
stance and  form  from  those  contained  in  the  section  in  question. 
These  two  testimonies  are  further  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  Isaiah  is  well  known  to  us  as  a  historian  through  another 
passage  in  the  Chronicles,  namely,  as  the  author  of  a  complete 
history  of  Uzziah's  reign  (see  vol.  i.  38)  ;  also  by  the  fact,  that 
the  prophetico-historical  style  of  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  with  their 
fine,  noble,  pictorial  prose,  which  is  comparable  to  the  grandest 
historical  composition  to  be  met  with  in  Hebrew,  is  worthy  of 
Isaiah,  and  bears  every  mark  of  Isaiah's  pen ;  thirdly,  by  the 
fact,  that  there  are  other  instances  in  which  Isaiah  has  inter- 
woven historical  accounts  with  his  prophecies  (ch.  vii.  viii.  and 
XX.),  and  that  in  so  doing  he  sometimes  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  first  person  (ch.  vi.  1,  viii.  1-4),  and  sometimes  in  the  third 
(ch.  vii.  3  sqq.,  and  xx.),  just  as  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix. ;  and 
fourthly,  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ch.  vii.  3 
and  xxxvi.  2  bear  the  clearest  marks  of  having  had  one  and 
the  same  author ;  and,  as  we  shall  also  show,  the  order  in  which 
the  four  accounts  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  are  arranged,  corresponds 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  whole  collection  of  prophecies, — 
ch.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  looking  back  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  era,  and  ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  looking  forwards  to 
those  of  the  Babylonian  era,  which  is  the  prophet's  ideal  pre- 
sent from  ch.  xl.  onwards. 

A.    FIRST  ASSYRIAN  ATTEMPT  TO  COMPEL  THE  SURRENDER 
or  JERUSALEM. — CHAP.  XXXVI.-XXXVII.  7. 

Marcus  v.  Niebuhr,  in  his  History  of  Asshur  and  Babel 
(p.  164),  says,  "  Why  should  not  Hezekiah  have  revolted  from 
Asshur  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne  ?  He  had  a  motive 
for  doing  this,  which  other  kings  had  not, — namely,  that  as 
he  held  his  kingdom  in  fief  from  his  God,  obedience  to  a  tem- 
poral monarch  was  in  his  case  sin."  But  this  assumption, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  same  idea  as  that  in  which  the 
question  was  put  to  Jesus  concerning  the  tribute  money,  is  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  Isaiah's  view,  as  we  may  see  from 
ch.  xxviii.-xxxii. ;  and  Hezekiah's  revolt  cannot  have  occurred 
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even  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (see  vol.  i.  51).  For  Shal- 
manassar,  or  rather  Sargon,  made  war  upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (ch.  xx. ;  cf.  Oppert,  Les 
Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,  pp.  22,  27),  without  attempting 
anything  against  Hezekiah.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Sargon, 
who  overthrew  the  reigning  house  of  Assyria,  that  the  actual 
preparations  for  the  revolt  were  commenced,  by  the  formation 
of  an  alliance  between  the  kingdom  of  Judah  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Egypt,  and  probably  Philistia,  on  the  other,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  rupture  of  the  Assyrian  yoke."^  The  campaign 
of  Sennacherib  the  son  of  Sargon,  into  which  we  are  trans- 
ported in  the  following  history,  was  the  third  of  his  expeditions, 
the  one  to  which  Sennacherib  himself  refers  in  the  inscription 
upon  the  prism :  "  dans  ma  3'  campagne  je  marchai  vers  la 
Syrie"  The  position  which  we  find  Sennacherib  taking  up 
between  Philistia  and  Jerusalem,  to  the  south-west  of  the  latter, 
is  a  very  characteristic  one  in  relation  to  both  the  occasion  and 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  campaign.  Oh.  xxxvi.  1.^  "  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  (K.  and  in  the)  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hiz- 
Myahu,  Sancherib  king  of  Asshur  came  up  against  all  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them.  (K.  adds :  Then  Hizkiyah 
king  of  Judah  sent  to  the  king  of  Asshur  to  Lachish,  saying,  I 
have  sinned,  withdraw  from  me  again  ;  what  thou  imposest  upon 
me  I  will  raise.  And  the  king  of  A  sshur  imposed  upon  Hizkiyah 
king  of  Judah  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents 
of  gold.  And  Hizkiyah  gave  up  all  the  silver  that  was  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king^s  house.  At 
the  same  time  Hizkiyah  mutilated  the  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  pillars  which  Hizkiyah  king  of  Judah  had 
plated  with  gold,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Asshur)."  This  long 
addition,  which  is  distinguished  at  once  by  the  introduction  of 
n'prn  in  the  place  of  iniptn,  is  probably  only  an  annalistic 
interpolation,  though  one  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  Isa.  xxxiii.  7.  What  follows  in,  Isaiah  does  not  dovetail 
• 

^  The  name  Amgarron  upon  the  earthenware  prism  of  Sennacherib 
does  not  mean  Migron  (Oppert),  but  Ekron  (Eawlinson). 

2  TVe  shall  show  the  variations  in  the  text  of  2  Kings  xviii.  13  sqq.,  as 
far  as  we  possibly  can,  in  our  translation.  K.  signifies  the  book  of  Kings. 
But  the  task  ot  pronouncing  an  infallible  sentence  upon  them  all  we  shall 
leave  to  those  who  know  everything. 
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well  into  this  addition,  and  therefore  does  not  presuppose  its 
existence.  Ver.  2.  "  Then  the  king  of  Asshur  sent  Rabshaheh 
CK. :  Tartan,  andRabsaris,  and  Rabshaheh)  from  Lachish  toioards 
Jerusalem  to  king  Hizkiyahu  with  a  great  army,  and  he  advanced 
(K. :  to  king  H.  with  a  great  army  to  Jerusalem;  and  they  went 
up  and  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  went  up,  and  came  and  advanced) 
to  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  ly  the  road  of  the  fuller  s  fields 
Whereas  in  K.  the  repeated  1X3^1  I^TI  (and  went  up  and  came) 
forms  a  "  dittography,"  the  names  Tartan  and  Rab-saris  have 
apparently  dropped  out  of  the  text  of  Isaiah,  as  ch.  xxxvii.  6  and 
24  presuppose  a  plurality  of  messengers.  The  three  names  are 
not  names  of  persons,  but  official  titles,  viz.  the  commander-in- 
chief  {Tartan,  which  really  occurs  in  an  Assyrian  list  of  offices ; 
see  RawUnson,  Monarchies,  ii.  412),  the  chief  eunuch  (see  the 
plate  in  Kawlinson,  ii.  118),  and  the  chief  cup-bearer  (■"ipB'a'l 
with  tzere  =  S*!?^?"]).  The  situation  of  Lachish  is  marked  by 
the  present  ruins  of  Umm  Lakis,  to  the  south-west  of  Bet- 
Gibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  in  the  Shephelah.  The  messengers 
come  from  the  south-west  with  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  strong 
detachment  (^'n  a  connecting  form,  from  ?'n,  like  rhni  ^% 
Zech.  xiv.  4 ;  Ewald,  §  287,  a) ;  they  therefore  halt  on  the 
western  side  of  Jerusalem  (on  the  locality,  see  at  ch.  vii.  3, 
xxii.  8-11 ;  compare  Keil  on  Kings). 

Hezekiah's  confidential  ministers  go  there  also.  Ver.  3  (K. 
"  And  they  called  to  tlie  king),  and  there  went  out  to  him  (K.  to 
them)  Eliakim  son  of  Hilkiyahu,  the  house-minister,  and  Shebna 
ike  chancellor,  and  Joah  son  of  Asaph,  the  recorder"  On  the 
office  of  the  house-minister,  or  major-domo,  which  was  now 
filled  by  Eliakim  instead  of  Shebna  (NinB',  K.  twice  naaE'),  see  ch. 
xxii.  15  sqq. ;  and  on  that  of  sopher  and  mazkir,  see  vol.  i.  pp. 
7,  8.  Eabshakeh's  message  follows  in  vers.  4-10  :  "  And  Rab- 
shaheh said  to  them,  Say  now  to  Hizhiyahu,  Thus  saith  the  great 
king,  the  hing  of  Asshur,  What  sort  of  confidence  is  this  that 
thou  hast  got?  T  say  (K.  thou  sayest,  i.e.  thou  talkest),  vain  talk 
IS  counsel  and  strength  for  war:  now,  then,  in  whom  dost  than 
trust,  that  thou  hast  rebelled  against  me  ?  (K.  Now)  Behold 
thoutrustest  (K.  1^)  in  this  broken  reed-staff  there,  in  Egypt,  on 
which  one  leans,  and  it  runs  into  his  hand  and  pierces  it;  so 
does  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  who  trust  in  him.  But  if 
thou  sayest  to  me  (K.  ye  say),  We  trust  in  Jehovah  our  God; 
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is  it  not  He  whose  high  places  and  altars  Hizhiyahu  has  removed, 
and  Jias  said  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Ye  shall  worship  before 
the  altar  (K.  adds,  in  Jerusalem)  ?  And  now  take  a  wager  with 
my  lord  (K.  with)  the  king  of  Asshur ;  I  will  deliver  thee  two 
thousand  horses,  if  thou  art  able  for  thy  part  to  give  horsemen 
upon  them.  And  how  couldst  thou  repel  the  advance  of  a  single 
satrap  among  the  least  of  the  servants  of  my  lord  ?  !  Thou 
puttest  thy  trust  then  in  Egypt  for  chariots  and  riders  !  And 
(omitted  in  K.)  now  have  I  come  up  without  Jehovah  against 
this  land  to  destroy  it  (K.  against  this  place,  to  destroy  it)  ? 
Jehovah  said  to  me,  Go  up  to  (K.  against)  this  land,  and  destroy 
it."  The  chronicler  has  a  portion  of  this  address  of  Eabshakeh 
in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  10-12.  And  just  as  the  prophetic  words  in 
the  book  of  Kings  have  a  Deuteronomic  sound,  and  those  in 
the  Chronicles  the  ring  of  a  chronicle,  so  do  Kabshakeh's  words, 
and  those  which  follow,  sound  like  the  words  of  Isaiah  himself. 
"  The  great  king "  is  the  standing  royal  title  appended  to  the 
names  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  upon  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments (compare  ch.  x.  8).  Hezekiah  is  not  thought  worthy  of 
the  title  of  king,  either  here  or  afterwards.  The  reading 
ri"iDN  in  ver.  5  (thou  speakest  vain  talk)  is  not  the  preferable 
one,  because  in  that  case  we  should  expect  lji"i?'i,  or  rather 
(according  to  the  usual  style)  IJ'iai  i]S.  The  meaning  is,  that 
he  must  look  upon  Hezekiah's  resolution,  and  his  strength 
(jTiniH  nyy  connected  as  in  ch.  xi.  2)  for  going  to  war,  as  mere 
boasting  ("  lip- words,"  as  in  Pro  v.  xiv.  23),  and  must  therefore 
assume  that  there  was  something  in  the  background  of  which 
he  was  well  aware.  And  this  must  be  Egypt,  which  would 
not  only  be  of  no  real  help  to  its  ally,  but  would  rather  do  him 
harm  by  leaving  him  in  the  lurch.  The  figure  of  a  reed-staff 
has  been  borrowed  by  Ezekiel  in  ch.  xxix.  6,  7.  It  was  a 
very  appropriate  one  for  Egypt,  with  its  abundance  of  reeds 
and  rushes  (ch.  xLx.  6),  and  it  has  Isaiah's  peculiar  ring  (for 
the  expression  itself,  compare  ch.  xlii.  3 ;  and  for  the  fact 
itself,  ch.  XXX.  5,  and  other  passages),  psn  does  not  mean 
fragile  (Luzz.  quella  fragil  canna),  but  broken,  namely,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  throne  by  the  native  royal 
family,  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested  by  the  Ethiopians 
(ch.  xviii.),  and  the  defeats  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Sargon 
(ch.  XX.).     The  construction  cui  quis  innititur  et  intrat  is  para- 
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tactic  for  cui  si  quis.  In  ver.  7  the  reading  P""?^""  commends 
itself,  from  the  fact  that  the  sentence  is  not  continued  with 
ni''pn ;  but  as  Hezekiah  is  addressed  throughout,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  the  reply  is  to  be  made,  the  original  reading  was  pro- 
bably "lON'n.  The  fact  that  Hezekiah  had  restricted  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  to  Jerusalem,  by  removing  the  other  places 
of  worship  (2  Kings  xviii.  4),  is  brought  against  him  in  a 
thoroughly  heathen,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  (considering 
the  inclination  to  worship  other  gods  which  still  existed  in  the 
nation)  a  very  crafty  manner.  In  vers.  8,  9,  he  throws  in  his 
teeth,  with  most  imposing  scorn,  his  own  weakness  as  com- 
pared with  Asshur,  which  was  chiefly  dreaded  on  account  of 
its  strength  in  cavalry  and  war-chariots.  NJ  ^IVnn  does  not 
refer  to  the  performance  and  counter-performance  which 
follow,  in  the  sense  of  "  connect  thyself "  (Luzz.  associati),  but 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  Homeric  fjuir/rjvai,  though  with 
the  idea  of  vying  with  one  another,  not  of  engaging  in  war 
(the  synonym  in  the  Talmud  is  himrdJi,  to  bet,  e.g.  b.  Sabbath 
31a) :  a  bet  and  a  pledge  are  kindred  notions  (Heb.  f\y)V,  cf. 
Lat.  vadari).  On  pechdh  (ior  pachdh),  which  also  occurs  as  an 
Assyrian  title  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  23,  see  vol.  i.  p.  267,  note  3. 
im  nns,  two  constructives,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  Ewald,  §  286,  a  (compare  above,  ver.  2,  133  ^"n), 
form  the  logical  regens  of  the  following  servorum  domini  mei 
minimorum ;  and  Iieshlbh  p'ne  does  not  mean  here  to  refuse  a 
petitioner,  but  to  repel  an  antagonist  (ch.  xxviii.  6).  The 
fut.  consee.  HDani  deduces  a  consequence :  Hezekiah  could  not 
do  anything  by  himself,  and  therefore  he  trusted  in  Egypt, 
from  which  he  expected  chariots  and  horsemen.  In  veit  10, 
the  prophetic  idea,  that  Asshur  was  the  instrument  employed 
by  Jehovah  (ch.  x.  5,  etc.),  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Assyrian  himself.  This  is  very  conceivable,  but  the  colouring 
of  Isaiah  is  undeniable.  The  concluding  words,  in  which  the 
Assyrian  boasts  of  having  Jehovah  on  his  side,  affect  the 
messengers  of  Hezekiah  in  the  keenest  manner,  especially 
because  of  the  people  present.  Ver.  11.  «  Then  said  Eliahim 
(K.  the  son  of  Hilkiyahu),  and  Shebna,  and  Joah,  to  Rabshakeh, 
fray  speak  to  thy  servants  in  Aramwan,  for  we  understand  it  ■ 
and  do  not  speak  to  (K.  with)  us  in  Jewish,  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  that  are  on  the  wall."     They  spoke   Y^huduh,  i.i  the 
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colloquial  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  the  language  of  the 
Israelitish  nation,  as  a  whole,  might  therefore  already  be  called 
Judsean  (Jewish),  as  in  Neh.  xiii.  24,  more  especially  as  there 
may  have  been  a  far  greater  dialectical  difference  between  the 
popular  speech  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms,  than  we 
can  gather  from  the  biblical  books  that  were  written  in  the  one 
or  the  other.  Aramaean  (^drdmitli),  however,  appears  to  have 
been  even  then,  as  it  was  at  a  later  period  (Ezra  iv.  7),  the 
language  of  intercourse  between  the  empire  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
the  people  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris  (compare  Alex.  Polyhistor 
in  Euseb.  chron.  arm.  i.  43,  where  Sennacherib  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  monument  with  a  Chaldean  inscription)  ;  and  conse- 
quently educated  Judaeans  not  only  understood  it,  but  were  able 
to  speak  it,  more  especially  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  Assyrian,  on  the  contrary,  was  unintelligible  to  Judeeans 
(ch.  xxviii.  11,  xxxiii.  19),  although  this  applied  comparatively 
less  to  the  true  Assyrian  dialect,  which  was  Semitic,  and  can 
be  interpreted  for  the  most  part  from  the  Hebrew  (see  Oppert's 
"  Outlines  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar"  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1859),  than  to  the  mdtley  language  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
which  was  a  compound  of  Arian  and  Turanian  elements.  The 
name  Sennacherib  {Sancherlbh  =  ^'iJfns'jD,  LXX.  Sennache- 
reim,  i.e.  "Sin,  the  moon-god,  had  multipHed  the  brethren") 
is  Semitic  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Tartan,  which  cannot 
be  interpreted  either  from  the  Semitic  or  the  Arian,  is  an 
example  of  the  element  referred  to,  which  was  so  utterly 
strange  to  a  Judsean  ear. 

The  harsh  reply  is  given  in  ver.  12.  "  Then  Babshakeh 
said  (K.  to  them),  Has  my  lord  sent  me  to  (K.  7J?n)  thy  lord  and 
to  thee,  not  rather  to  (both  texts,  pV)  the  men  who  sit  upon  the 
wall,  to  eat  their  dung,  and  to  drink  their  urine  together  with 
you?" — namely,  because  their  rulers  were  exposing  them  to  a 
siege  which  would  involve  the  most  dreadful  state  of  famine. 

After  Eabshakeh  had  refused  the  request  of  Hezekiah's 
representatives  in  this  contemptuous  manner,  he  turned  in 
defiance  of  them  to  the  people  themselves.  Vers.  13-20. 
"  Then  Babshakeh  went  near,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in 
the  Jewish  language  (K.  and  spake),  and  said.  Hear  the  words 
(K.  the  word)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Asshur.     Thus  saith 
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the  hing,  Let  not  Hizkiyahu  practise  deception  yon  you  (NB^., 
K.  ^"^^  ;  for  he  cannot  deliver  you  (K.  out  of  his  hand).  And 
let  not  Hizkiyahu  feed  you  with  hope  in  Jehovah,  saying,  Jehovah 
will  deliver,  yea,  deliver  us:  (K.  and)  this  city  will  not  he  delivered 
into  tlie  hand  of  the  king  of  Asshur.  Hearken  not  to  Hizkiyahu; 
for  thus  saith  the  king  (liammelekh,  K.  melekh)  of  Asshur,  Enter 
into  a  connection  of  mutual  good  wishes  with  me,  and  come  out  to 
me :  and  enjoy  every  one  his  vine,  and  every  one  his  Jig-tree,  and 
drink  every  one  the  water  of  his  cistern;  till  I  come  and  take  you 
away  into  a  land  like  your  land,  a  land  of  com  and  wine,  a  land 
of  bread-corn  and  vineyards  (K.  a  land  full  of  fine  olive-trees  and 
honey,  and  live  and  do  not  die,  and  hearken  not  to  Hizkiyahu) ; 
that  Hizkiyahu  do  not  befool  you  (K.  for  he  befools  you),  saying, 
Jehovah  will  deliver  us  !  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered 
(K.  really  delivered)  every  one  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Asshur?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arpad? 
where  the  gods  of  Sepharvayim  (K.  adds,  Hena  and  'Ivah)"^.  and 
how  much  less  Qyi,  K.  ''3)  have  they  delivered  that  Samaria  out 
of  my  hand  ?  Who  were  they  among  all  the  gods  of  these  (K.  of 
the)  lands,  who  delivered  their  land  out  of  my  hand  ?  how  much 
less  will  Jehovah  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand!?"  The 
chronicler  also  has  this  continuation  of  Eabshakeh's  address 
in  part  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  13—15),  but  he  has  fused  into  one  the 
Assyrian  self-praise  uttered  by  Eabshakeh  on  his  first  and 
second  mission.  The  encouragement  of  the  people,  by  referring 
to  the  help  of  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  6-8),  is  placed  by  him 
before  this  first  account  is  given  by  Isaiah,  and  forms  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  preparations  for  the  contest  with  Asshur  as  there 
described.  Eabshakeh  now  draws  nearer  to  the  wall,  and 
harangues  the  people.  S'B'n  is  construed  here  with  a  dative  (to 
excite  treacherous  hopes);  whereas  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15  it  is 
written  with  an  accusative.  The  reading  it*0  is  altered  from 
*"1JD  in  ver.  20,  which  is  inserted  still  more  frequently  by  the 
chronicler.  The  reading  "T'J'n'nN  with  injn  is  incorrect;  it 
would  require  t"?^  (Ges.  §  143,  la).  To  make  a  Vrakhah  with 
a  person  was  equivalent  to  entering  into  a  relation  of  blessing, 
i.e.  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  each  wished  all  prosperity  to 
the  other.  This  was  probably  a  common  phrase,  though  we 
only  meet  with  it  here.  SSJ,  when  applied  to  the  besieged,  is 
equivalent  to  surrendering  {e.g.  1  Sam.  xi.  3).     If  they  did 
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that,  they  should  remain  in  quiet  possession  and  enjoyment, 
until  the  Assyrian  fetched  them  away  (after  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign was  over),  and  transported  them  to  a  land  which  he 
describes  to  them  in  the  most  enticing  terms,  in  order  to  soften 
down  the  inevitable  transportation.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  expansion  of  this  picture  in  the  book  of  Kings  is  original 
or  not ;  since  njyi  wn  in  ver.  19  appears  to  be  also  tacked  on 
here  from  Isa.  xxxvii.  13  (see  at  this  passage).  On  Hamath 
and  Arpad  (to  the  north  of  Haleb  in  northern  Syria,  and  a 
different  place  from  Aroad^^  Arad),  see  ch.  x.  9.  S'pharvai/im 
(a  dual  form,  the  house  of  the  S^pharvim,  2  Kings  xvii.  31) 
is  the  Sipphara  of  Ptol.  v.  18,  7,  the  southernmost  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates ;  Pliny's  Hip- 
parenum  on  the  Narraga,  i.e.  the  canal,  n'har  malM',  the  key 
to  the  irrigating  or  inundating  works  of  Babylon,  which  were 
completed  afterwards  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Plin.  h.  n.  vi.  30); 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  sun-city,  Sippara,  in  which 
Xisuthros  concealed  the  sacred  books  before  the  great  flood 
(see  K.  Miiller's  Fragrnenta  Historicorum  Gr.  ii.  501-2).  |S 
in  ver.  18  has  a  warning  meaning  (as  if  it  followed  03?  llDK'n) ; 
and  both  "'31.  and  ''3  in  vers.  19,  20,  introduce  an  exclamatory 
clause  when  following  a  negative  interrogatory  sentence:  "and 
that  they  should  have  saved,"  or  "  that  Jehovah  should  save," 
equivalent  to  "  how  much  less  have  they  saved,  or  will  He 
save"  (Ewald,  §  354,  c;  comp.  "'3"*1'?,  2  Ohron.  xxxii.  15).  Eab- 
shakeh's  words  in  vers.  18-20  are  the  same  as  those  in  Isa.  x. 
8-11.  The  manner  in  which  he  defies  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
of  Samaria,  and  last  of  all  of  Jerusalem,  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
phecy there.  It  is  the  prophet  himself  who  acts  as  historian 
here,  and  describes  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  though 
without  therefore  doing  violence  to  his  character  as  a  prophet. 

The  effect  of  Kabshakeh's  words.  Vers.  21,  22.  "But  they 
held  their  peace  (K.  and  they,  the  people,  held  their  peace),  and 
answered  him  not  a  word ;  for  it  was  the  king's  commandment, 
saying,  Ye  shall  not  answer  him.  Then  came  Eliakim  son  of 
HUTdyahu  (K.  Hilkiyah),  the  house-minister,  and  Shebna  the 
chancellor,  and  Joah  son  of  Asaph,  the  recorder,  to  Hiskiyahu, 
with  torn  clothes,  and  told  him  the  words  of  JRabshakeh."  It  is 
only  a  superficial  observation  that  could  commend  the  reading 
in  Kings,  "  They,  the  people,  held  their  peace,"  which  Hitzig 
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and  Knobel  prefer,  but  which  Luzzatto  very  properly  rejects. 
As  the  Assyrians  wished  to  speak  to  the  king  himself  (2  Kings 
xviii.  18),  who  sent  the  three  to  them  as  his  representatives, 
the  command  to  hear,  and  to  make  no  reply,  can  only  have 
applied  to  them  (and  they  had  already  made  the  matter  worse  by 
the  one  remark  which  they  had  made  concerning  the  language); 
and  the  reading  1E'''"in»1  in  the  text  of  Isaiah  is  the  correct  one. 
The  three  were  silent,  because  the  king  had  imposed  the  duty 
of  silence  upon  them ;  and  regarding  themselves  as  dismissed, 
inasmuch  as  Eabshakeh  had  turned  away  from  them  to  the 
people,  they  hastened  to  the  king,  rending  their  clothes,  in 
despair  and  grief  at  the  disgrace  they  had  experienced. 

The  king  and  the  deputation  apply  to  Isaiah.  Ch.  xxxvii. 
1-4.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Hizkiyahu  had  heard, 
he  rent  his  clothes,  and  wrapped  himself  in  mourning  linen,  and 
went  into  the  house  of  Jehovah.  And  sent  EUahim  the  house- 
minister,  and  Shelna  (K.  omits  nx)  the  chancellor,  and  the  eldest 
of  the  priests,  wrapped  in  mourning  linen,  to  Isaiah  son  of  Amos, 
the  prophet  (K.  has  what  is  inadmissible :  the  prophet  son  of 
Amoz).  And  they  said  to  him.  Thus  saith  Hizkiyahu,  A  day 
of  affliction,  and  punishment,  and  blasphemy  is  this  day ;  for 
children  are  come  to  the  matrix,  and  there  is  no  strength  to  bring 
them  forth.  Perhaps  Jehovah  thy  God  will  hear  the  words 
(K.  all  the  words)  of  Eabshakeh,  with  which  the  king  of  Asshur 
his  lord  has  sent  him  to  revile  the  living  God ;  and  Jehovah  thy 
God  will  punish  for  the  words  which  He  hath  heard,  and  thou 
wilt  make  intercession  for  the  remnant  that  still  exists."  The 
distinguished  embassy  is  a  proof  of  the  distinction  of  the 
prophet  himself  (Knobel).  The  character  of  the  deputation 
accorded  with  its  object,  which  was  to  obtain  a  consolatory 
word  for  the  king  and  people.  In  the  form  of  the  instructions 
we  recognise  again  the  flowing  style  of  Isaiah,  nnairij  as  a 
synonym  of  1W»,  Di53,  is  used  as  in  Hos.  v.  9  ;  nSK3  (from  the 
kal  nf)  according  to  ch.  i.  4,  v.  24,  lii.  5,  like  nSN3  (from  the 
piel  rsJ),  Neh.  ix.  18,  26  (reviling,  i.e.  reviling 'of  God,  or 
blasphemy).  The  figure  of  there  not  being  sufficient  strength 
to  bring  forth  the  child,  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  Ixvi.  9.  naB^ 
(from  -i^B*,  syn.  pB,  Gen.  xxxviii.  29)  does  not  signify  "the 
actual  birth  (Luzzatto,  punto  di  dover  nascere),  nor  the  deliver- 
ing-stool  (Targum),  like  mashbSr  shel-chayydh,  the  delivering- 
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stool  of  the  midwife  (Kelim  xxiii.  4) ;  but  as  the  subject  is  the 
children,  and  not  the  mother,  the  matrix  or  mouth  of  the 
womb,  as  in  Hos.  xiii.  13,  "  He  (Ephraim)  is  an  unwise  child ; 
when  it  is  time  does  he  not  stop  in  the  children's  passage" 
(masliber  bdmm),  i.e.  the  point  which  a  child  must  pass,  not 
only  with  its  head,  but  also  with  its  shoulders  and  its  whole 
body,  for  which  the  force  of  the  pains  is  often  not  sufficient  1 
The  existing  condition  of  the  state  resembled  such  unpromising 
birth-pains,  which  threatened  both  the  mother  and  the  fruit  of 
the  womb  with  death,  because  the  matrix  would  not  open  to 
give  birth  to  the  child.  ITI?  like  njf'n  in  ch.  xi.  9.  The  timid 
inquiry,  which  hardly  dared  to  hope,  commences  with  'ulai. 
The  following  future  is  continued  in  perfects,  the  force  of 
which  is  determined  by  it :  "  and  He  (namely  Jehovah,  the 
Targum  and  Syriac)  will  punish  for  the  words,"  or,  as  we  point 
it,  "  there  will  punish  for  the  words  which  He  hath  heard, 
Jehovah  thy  God  (JiokMdch,  referring  to  a  judicial  decision,  as 
in  a  general  sense  in  ch.  ii.  4  and  xi.  4)  ;  and  thou  wilt  lift  up 
prayer"  {i.e.  begin  to  offer  it,  ch.  xiv.  4).  "  He  will  hear," 
namely  as  judge  and  deliverer;  "  He  hath  heard,"  namely  as 
the  omnipresent  One.  The  expression,  "  to  revile  the  living 
God"  (Vchdreph  'Elohim  chai),  sounds  like  a  comparison  of 
Rabshakeh  to  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  26,  36).  The  "  existing 
remnant"  was  Jerusalem,  which  was  not  yet  in  the  enemy's 
hand  (compare  ch.  L  8,  9).  The  deliverance  of  the  remnant  is 
a  key-note  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  But  the  prophecy  would  not 
be  fulfilled,  until  the  grace  which  fulfilled  it  had  been  met  by 
repentance  and  faith.  Hence  Hezekiah's  weak  faith  sues  for 
the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  whose  personal  relation  to  God 
is  here  set  forth  as  a  closer  one  than  that  of  the  king  and 
priests. 

Isaiah's  reply.  Vers.  5-7.  "  And  the  servants  of  king 
Eizhiyahu  came  to  Isaiah,  And  Isaiah  said  to  them  (QJ??^, 
K.  cn?).  Speak  thus  to  your  lord,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Be  not 
afraid  of  the  words  tchich  thou  hast  heard,  tvith  which  the 
servants  of  the  king  of  Asshur  have  blasphemed  me!  Behold,  1 
will  bring  a  spirit  upon  Mm,  and  he  will  hear  a  hearsay,  and 
return  to  his  land;  and  I  cut  him  down  with  the  sword  in  his  own 
land"  Luzzatto,  without  any  necessity,  takes  T\'qv?\  in  ver.  3 
in  the  modal  sense  of  what  they  were  to  do  (e  dovevano  dirgli)  : 
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they  were  to  say  this  to  him,  but  he  anticipated  them  at  once 
with  the  instructions  given  here.  The  fact,  so  far  as  the  style 
is  concerned,  is  rather  this,  that  ver.  5,  while  pointing  back, 
gives  the  ground  for  ver.  6 :  "  and  when  they  had  come  to 
him  (saying  this),  he  said  to  them."  ^"^Vi  we  render  "  servants" 
{Knappen})  after  Esth.  ii.  2,  vi.  3,  5  ;  it  is  a  more  contemptuous 
expression  than  ''t!???.  The  rMch  mentioned  here  as  sent  by 
God  is  a  superior  force  of  a  spiritual  kind,  which  influences 
both  thought  and  conduct,  as  in  such  other  connections  as  ch. 
xix.  14,  xxviii.  6,  xxix.  10  (Psychol,  p.  295,  Anm.). 

The  external  occasion  which  determined  the  return  of  Sen- 
nacherib, as  described  in  ch.  xxxvii.  36,  37,  was  the  fearful 
mortaUty  that  had  taken  place  in  his  army.  The  sh'mudh 
(rumour,  hearsay),  however,  was  not  the  tidings  of  this  cata- 
strophe, but,  as  the  continuation  of  the  account  in  vers.  8,  9, 
clearly  shows,  the  report  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah,  which 
compelled  Sennacherib  to  leave  Palestine  in  consequence  of 
this  catastrophe.  The  prediction  of  his  death  is  sufficiently 
special  to  be  regarded  by  modern  commentators,  who  will 
admit  nothing  but  the  most  misty  figures  as  prophecies,  as  a 
vaticinium  post  iventum.  At  the  same  time,  the  prediction  of 
the  event  which  would  drive  the  Assyrian  out  of  the  land  is 
intentionally  couched  in  these  general  terms.  The  faith  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  inquirers  generally,  still  needed  to  be  tested 
and  exercised.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  clearer  and  fuller  announcement  of  the  judg- 
ment. 


B.  SECOND  ATTEMPT  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS  TO  FORCE  THE 
SURRENDER  OF  JERUSALEM.  ITS  MIRACULOUS  DELI- 
VERANCE.— CHAP.  XXXVII.  8  SQQ. 

Eabshakeh,  who  is  mentioned  alone  in  both  texts  as  the 
leading  person  engaged,  returns  to  Sennacherib,  who  is  induced 
to  make  a  second  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Jerusalem,  as 
a  position  of  great  strength  and  decisive  importance.  Vers. 
8,   9.   "  Rabshakeh  thereupon  returned,  and  found  the  king  of 

1  Knappe  is  the  same  word  as  "  Knave ;"  but  we  have  no  word  in  use 
now  which  is  an  exact  equivalent,  and  knave  has  entirely  lost  its  original 
sense  of  servant. — Te. 
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Asshur  warring  against  lAbnah  :  for  he  had  heard  that  lie  had 
withdrawn  from  Lachish.  And  he  heard  say  concerning  Tirhahah 
king  of  Ethiopia,  (K.  Behold),  he  has  come  out  to  make  war  with 
thee ;  and  heard,  and  sent  (K.  and  repeated,  and  sent)  messen- 
gers to  Hizkiyahu,  saying^  Tirhakah  was  cursorily  referred  to 
in  ch.  xviii.  The  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  Manetho  contained 
three  Ethiopian  rulers  :  Sabakon,  Sebichos  (NiO  =  S*).?,  although, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Egyptian  names  begin  with  Sh),  and 
Tarakos  (Tarkos),  Egypt.  Taharka,  or  Heb.  with  the  tone  upon 
the  penultimate,  Tirhdqdh.  The  only  one  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus is  Sabakon,  to  whom  he  attributes  a  reign  of  fifty  years 
(ii.  139),  i.e.  as  much  as  the  whole  three  amount  to,  when 
taken  in  a  round  sum.  If  Sebichos  is  the  biblical  So\  to  whom 
the  lists  attribute  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  it  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  Tirhakah  may  have  been  reigning  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah.  But  if  this  took  place,  as 
Manetho  affirms,  366  years  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Alexander,  i.e.  from  696  onwards  (and  the  Apis-stele,  No.  2037, 
as  deciphered  by  Vic.  de  Eougd,  Revue  arcMol.  1863,  confirms 
it),  it  would  be  more  easily  reconcilable  with  the  Assyrian 
chronology,  which  represents  Sennacherib  as  reigning  from 
702-680  (Oppert  and  Rawlinson),  than  with  the  current  biblical 
chronology,  according  to  which  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year  is 
certainly  not  much  later  than  the  year  714.^  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  also,  that  Tirhakah  is  not  described  as  Pharaoh  here, 
but  as  the  king  of  Ethiopia  (melekh  Kush;  see  at  ver.  36). 
Libnah,  according  to  the  Onom.  a  place  in  regione  Eleuthero- 
politana,  is  probably  the  same  as  Tell  es-SaJieh  ("  hill  of  the 
pure  "  =  of  the  white),  to  the  north-west  of  Bet  Gibrin,  called 
Alba  Specula  {Blanche  Garde)  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ex- 
pression J?»tJ'>1  ("  and  he  heard "),  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
text,  points  back  to  what  is  past,  and  also  prepares  the  way  for 
what  follows :  "  having  heard  this,  he  sent,"  etc.  At  the  same 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  3B'»1. 

The  message.  Vers.  10-13.  "  Thus  shallye  say  to  Hizkiyahu 
king  of  Judah,  saying,  Let  not  thy  God  in  whom  thou  trustest 
deceive  thee,  saying,  Jerusalem  will  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Asshur.  Behold,  thou  hast  surely  heard  what  (K. 
1  On  the  still  prevailing  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  synchronism, 
see  KeU  on  Kings ;  and  Duncker,  GescMchte  des  Alterthums.  pp.  713-4. 
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that  wldch)  the  kings  of  Asshur  have  done  to  all  lands,  to  lay  the 
ban  upon  them;  and  thou,  thou  shouldst  be  delivered  ?  !  Have  the 
gods  of  the  nations,  ichich  my  fathers  destroyed,  delivered  them: 
Gozan,  and  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  and  the  B'ne-'Eden,  which 
are  in  Telassarf  Where  is  (K.  where  is  he)  the  king  of 
Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Arpad,  and  the  king  of ' Ir-Sepharvaim, 
Hena',  and  'IvahV  Although  n«  is  feminine,  DniK  (K.  DHS), 
like  DDnnn^,  points  hack  to  the  lands  (in  accordance  with  the 
want  of  any  thoroughly  developed  distinction  of  the  genders  in 
Hebrew) ;  likewise  "iB''?  quas  pessumdederunt.  There  is  his- 
torical importance  in  the  fact,  that  here  Sennacherib  attributes 
to  his  fathers  (Sargon  and  the  previous  kings  of  the  Derketade 
dynasty  which  he  had  overthrown)  what  Eabshakeh  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  mission  had  imputed  to  Sennacherib  him- 
self. On  Gozan,  see  vol.  i.  p.  51.  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  Zuzan  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  which  is  described  as  a 
district  of  outer  Armenia,  situated  on  the  Chabur,  e.g.  in  the 
Merasid.  "  The  Chabur  is  the  Chabur  oi  el-Hasaniye,  a  district 
of  Mosul,  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris ;  it  comes  down  from  the 
mountains  of  the  land  of  Zuzan,  flows  through  a  broad  and 
thickly  populated  country  in  the  north  of  Mosul,  which  is 
called  outer  Armenia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tigris." 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand  (v.  18,  14),  is  acquainted  with  a 
Mesopotamian  Gauzanitis;  and,  looking  upon  northern  Meso- 
potamia as  the  border  land  of  Armenia,  he  says,  Karexei-  Se 
T^9  %&>/3a?  TO,  fiev  irpoi  ry  'Apfj,evLa  r)  'Avdefiovaia  (not  far 
from  Edessa)  v(^'  rjv  ri  XoXkItk,  vtto  Se  ravTrjv  f]  Fav^avin';, 
possibly  the  district  of  Gulzan,  in  which  Nisihin,  the  ancient 
Nisibis,  still  stands.'^  For  Hdrdn  (Syr.  Horon ;  Joseph. 
Charran  of  Mesopotamia),  the  present  Harr^n,  not  far  from 
Charmelik,  see  Genesis,  p.  327.  The  Harran  in  the  Guta  of 
Damascus  (on  the  southern  arm  of  the  Harus),  which  Beke 
has  recently  identified  with  it,  is  not  connected  with  it  in  any 
way.  Retseph  is  the  Rhesapha  of  Ptol.  v.  18,  6,  below  Thap- 
sacus,  the  present  Rusafa  in  the  Euphrates-valley  of  ez-Zor, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tadmur  (Palmyra ;  see  Eobinson, 
Pal).  Telassar,  with  which  the  Targum  (ii.  iii.)  and  Syr. 
confound  the  Ellasar  of  Gen.  xiv.  1,  i.e.  Artemita  (Artamita), 
is  not  the  Thelsece  of  the  Itin.  Antonini  and  of  the  Notitia 
^  See  Oppert,  Expedition,  i.  60. 
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dignitatum, — in  which  case  the  B'ne-Eden  might  be  the  tribe  of 
Bet  Genn  (Bettegene)  on  the  southern  slope  of  Lebanon  (i.e. 
the  'Eden  of  Ccelesyria,  Amos  i,  5 ;  the  Paradeisos  of  Ptol.  v. 
15,  20;  Paradisus,  Plin.  v.  19), — ^but  the  Thelser  of  the  Tab. 
Peuting.,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris ;  and  B"nS  'Eden  is 
the  tribe  of  the  'Eden  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23)  after 
Haran  and  Ctesiphon.  Consequently  the  enumeration  of  the 
warlike  deeds  describes  a  curve,  which  passes  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  Hamath  and  Arpad,  and  then 
returns  in  Sepharvaim  to  the  border  of  southern  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  'Ir-S'pharvaim  is  like  'Ir-N4ch^sh,  'Ir-Shemesh, 
etc.  The  legends  connect  the  name  with  the  sacred  books. 
The  form  of  the  name  is  inexplicable ;  but  the  name  itself 
probably  signifies  the  double  shore  (after  the  Aramsean),  as 
the  city,  which  was  the  southernmost  of  the  leading  places  of 
Mesopotamia,  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  The  words 
ffijci  v^\!,  if  not  taken  as  proper  names,  would  signify,  "  he  has 
taken  away,  and  overthrown ;"  but  in  that  case  we  should 
expect  11?))  lyan  or  WVl  "n'yjn.  They  are  really  the  names  of 
cities  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace.  Jlena'  is  hardly 
the  well-known  Avatho  on  the  Euphrates,  as  Gesenius,  v. 
Niebuhr,  and  others  suppose ;  and  'Ivah,  the  seat  of  the  'Avvim 
(2  Kings  xvii.  '61),  agrees  still  less,  so  far  as  the  sound  of  the 
word  is  concerned,  with  "the  province  of  Hebeh  (?  Hebeb: 
Eitter,  Erdk.  xi  707),  situated  between  Anali  and  the  Chabw 
on  the  Euphrates,"  with  which  v.  Niebuhr  combines  it.^ 

This  intimidating  message,  which  declared  the  God  of  Israel 
to  be  utterly  powerless,  was  conveyed  by  the  messengers  of 
Sennacherib  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Vers.  14, 15.  "  And  His- 
kiyahu  took  the  tetter  out  of  the  hand  of  the  messengers,  and  read  it 
(K.  read  them),  and  ivent  up  to  the  house  of  Jehovah;  and  Ilizki- 
yahu  spread  it  before  Jehovah^  S^phanm  (the  sheets)  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  letter  (not  a  letter  in  duplo),  like  literae  (cf.  grammata). 
insnp'l  (changed  by  K.  into  D— )  is  construed  according  to  the 
singular  idea.  Thenius  regards  this  spreading  out  of  the  letter  as 
a  naiveti;  and  Gesenius  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  praying 
machines  of  the  Buddhists.  But  it  was  simply  prayer  without 
words — an  act  of  prayer,  which  afterwards  passed  into  vocal 
prayer.  Vers.  16-20.  "  And  HizUyahu  prayed  to  (K.  before) 
^  For  other  combinations  of  equal  value,  see  Oppert,  Expedition.^  i.  220. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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Jehovah,  saying  (K.  and  said),  Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  omits  ts'bhd- 
'oth),  God  of  Israel,  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.  Thou,  yea  Thou 
alone,  art  God  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  Thou,  Thou  hast 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Incline  Tliine  ear,  Jehovah,  and 
hear  {Vom,  various  reading  in  both  texts  W^^)  !  Open  Tliine 
eyes  (K.  with  Yod  of  the  plural),  Jehovah,  and  see;  and  hear  the 
(K.  all  the)  words  of  Sennacherib,  which  he  hath  sent  (K.  with 
which  he  hath  sent  him,  i.e.  Kabshakeh)  to  despise  the  living 
God  !  Truly,  0  Jehovah,  the  kings  of  Asshur  have  laid  waste 
all  lands,  and  their  land  (K.  the  nations  and  their  land),  and  have 
put  (v'ndthon,  K.  v^ndth'nu)  their  gods  into  the  fire :  for  they  were 
not  gods,  only  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone  ;  therefore 
they  have  destroyed  them.  And  now,  Jehovah  our  God,  help  us 
(K.  adds  pray)  out  of  his  hand,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  Thou  Jehovah  (K.  Jehovah Ehhirn)  art  it  alone'' 
On  CS'iS  (no  doubt  the  same  word  as  r^pinri^,  though  not 
fabulous  beings  like  these,  but  a  symbolical  representation  of 
heavenly  beings),  see  my  Genesis,  p.  626 ;  and  on  yoshebh  hak- 
h'rubhim  (enthroned  on  the  cherubim),  see  at  Ps.  xviii.  11  and 
Ixxx.  2.  N^in  in  Slirnris  is  an  emphatic  repetition,  that  is  to  say 
a  strengthening,  of  the  subject,  like  eh.  xliii.  25,  li.  12,  2  Sam. 
vii.  28,  Jer.  xlix.  12,  Ps.  xliv.  5,  Neh.  ix.  6,  7,  Ezra  v.  11 : 
tu  ille  (not  tu  es  ille,  Ges.  §  121,  2)  =  tu,  nullus  alius.  Such 
passages  as  ch.  xli.  4,  where  XW  is  the  predicate,  do  not 
belong  here.  IVJ!  is  not  a  singular  (like  ''i'^V  in  Ps.  xxxii.  8, 
where  the  LXX.  have  ''l^'S),  but  a  defective  plural,  as  we  should 
expect  after  fdqach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  sKldcho 
("  hath  sent  him  "),  which  cannot  refer  to  d'bhdrim  (the  words), 
but  only  to  the  person  bringing  the  written  message,  is  to  be 
rejected.  Moreover,  Knobel  cannot  help  giving  up  his  pre- 
ference for  the  reading  v^ndthon  (compare  Gen.  xli.  43  ;  Ges. 
§  131,  4a) ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
the  reading  DS"iN"nK1  niinNn-psTiK  as  a  mistake,  when  compared 
with  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Kings.  Abravanel  explains 
the  passage  thus :  "  The  Assyrians  have  devastated  the  lands, 
and  their  own  land"  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  20),  of  which  we  may  find 
examples  in  the  list  of  victories  given  above;  compare  also 
Betli-Arbel  in  Hos.  x.  14,  if  this  \i  Irbil  on  the  Tigris,  from 
which  Alexander's  second  battle  in  Persia,  which  was  really 
fought  at  Gaugaraela,  derived  its  name.    But  how  does  this 
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tally  with  tlie  fact  that  they  threw  the  gods  of  these  lands — that 
is  to  say,  of  their  own  land  also  (for  D^^lj''??.  could  not  possibly 
refer  to  niXINn,  to  the  exclusion  of  DSIK) — into  the  fire  ?  If  we 
read  liaggoylm  (the  nations),  we  get  rid  both  of  the  reference 
to  their  own  land,  which  is  certainly  purposeless  here,  and  also 
of  the  otherwise  inevitable  conclusion  that  they  burned  th'C 
gods  of  their  own  country.  The  reading  nixixn  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  verb  annn  the  lands 
appeared  to  follow  more  naturally  as  the  object,  than  the  tribes 
themselves  (compare,  however,  ch.  Ix.  12).  The  train  of 
thought  is  the  following :  ThS  Assyrians  have  certainly  de- 
stroyed nations  and  their  gods,  because  these  gods  were  nothing 
but  the  works  of  men:  do  Thou  then  help  us,  O  Jehovah, 
that  the  world  may  see  that  Thou  alone  art  it,  viz.  God 
(^Elohim,  as  K.  adds,  although,  according  to  the  accents, 
Jehovah  Elohim  are  connected  together,  as  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Chronicles,  and  very  frequently  in  the  mouth  of 
David  :  see  Symholce  in  Psalmos,  pp.  15,  16). 

The  prophet's  reply.  Vers.  21,  22a.  "And  Isaiah  the  son  of 
Amoz  sent  to  HizMyuhu,  saying,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel,  That  which  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  concerning  Sen- 
nacherib the  king  of  Asshur  (K.  adds,  I  have  heard)  :  this  is  the 
utterance  which  Jehovah  utters  concerning  him."  He  sent,  i.e. 
sent  a  message,  viz.  by  one  of  his  disciples  (limmudJlm,  ch.  viii. 
16).  According  to  the  text  of  Isaiah,  IB'K  would  commence  the 
protasis  to  "13'ljn  nt  (as  for  that  which — this  is  the  utterance)  ; 
or,  as  the  Vav  of  the  apodosis  is  wanting,  it  might  introduce 
relative  clauses  to  what  precedes  ("  I,  to  whom  :"  Ges.  §  123, 1, 
Anm.  1).  But  both  of  these  are  very  doubtful.  We  cannot 
dispense  with  WJ'OB'  (I  have  heard),  which  is  given  by  both 
the  LXX.  and  Syr.  in  the  text  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  that  of 
Kings. 

The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  follows  here,  is  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  we  meet  with.  It  proceeds 
with  strophe-like  strides  on  the  cothurnus  of  the  Deborah  style  : 
Vers.  226,  23.  "  The  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  despiseth  thee, 
laugheth  thee  to  scorn ;  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  shaketh  her  head 
after  thee.  Whom  hast  thou  reviled  and  ilasphemed,  and  over 
whom  Imst  tJiou  spoken  loftily,  that  thou  hast  lifted  up  thine  eyes 
on  high  ?     Against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"     The  predicate  is 
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written  at  the  head,  in  ver.  22b,  in  the  masculine,  i.e.  without 
any  precise  definition ;  since  W3  is  a  verb  n"'?,  and  neither  the 
participle  nor  the  third  pers.  fern,  of  03.  Zion  is  called  a  virgin, 
with  reference  to  the  shame  with  which  it  was  threatened 
though  without  success  (ch.  xxiii.  12)  ;  bHhulath  bath  are 
subordinate  appositions,  instead  of  co-ordinate.  With  a  con- 
tented and  heightened  self-consciousness,  she  shakes  her  head 
behind  him  as  he  retreats  with  shame,  saying  by  her  attitude, 
as  she  moves  her  head  backwards  and  forwards,  that  it  must 
come  to  this,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  (Jer.  xviii.  16  ;  Lam. 
ii.  15,  16).  The  question  in  ver.  23  reaches  as  far  as  Ti?'y, 
although,  according  to  the  accents,  ver.  23  is  an  affirmative 
clause  :  "  and  thou  turnest  thine  eyes  on  high  against  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel "  (Hitzig,  Ewald,  Drechsler,  and  Keil).  The 
question  is  put  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  Asshur,  that  He 
at  whom  they  scoff  is  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  pure  holiness 
breaks  out  into  a  consuming  fire  against  all  by  whom  it  is  dis- 
honoured. The  fut.  cons.  NB'ni  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
ch.  li.  12,  13,  and  Di"i»  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xl.  26. 

Second  turn,  ver.  24.  "  By  thy  servants  (K,  thy  messengers) 
hast  thou  reviled  the  Lord,  in  that  thou  sayest.  With  the  multitude 
(K.  chethib  aana)  of  my  chariots  have  I  climbed  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  the  inner  side  of  Lebanon;  and  I  shall  fell  the  lofty 
growth  of  its  cedars,  the  choice  (mibhcliar,  K.  mibhchor)  of  its 
cypresses :  and  I  shall  penetrate  (K.  and  will  penetrate)  to  the 
height  (K.  the  halting-place)  of  its  uttermost  border,  the  grove  of 
its  orchard."  The  other  text  appears,  for  the  most  part,  the 
preferable  one  here.  Whether  maVaMielM  (thy  messengers, 
according  to  ch.  ix.  14)  or  'Obhadekhd  (thy  servants,  viz.  Eab- 
shakeh.  Tartan,  and  Eabsaris)  is  to  be  preferred,  may  be  left 
undecided  ;  also  whether  'MT  aana  is  an  error  or  a  superlative 
expression,  "with  chariots  of  my  chariots,"  i.e.  my  countless 
chariots ;  also,  thirdly,  whether  Isaiah  wrote  mibhchor.  He  ■ 
uses  mistor  in  ch.  iv.  6  for  a  special  reason ;  but  such  obscure 
forms  befit  in  other  instances  the  book  of  Kings,  wdth  its  colour- 
ing of  northern  Palestine;  and  we  also  meet  with  mibhchor  in 
2  Kings  iii.  19,  in  the  strongly  Aramaic  first  series  of  histories 
of  Ehsha.  On  the  other  hand,  nsp  lii>p  is  certainly  the  original 
reading,  in  contrast  with  ivp  Dho.  It  is  important,  as  bearing 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  that  both  texts  have 
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maWj  not  maw,  and  that  the  other  text  confirms  this  pointing, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  'iNiasj';  instead  of  SUKI.  The  Lebanon  here, 
if  not  purely  emhlematical  (as  in  Jer.  xxii.  6  =  the  royal  citv 
Jerusalem  ;  Ezek.  xvii,  3  =  Judah-Jerusalem),  has  at  any  rate 
a  synecdochical  meaning  (of.  xiv.  8),  signifying  the  land  of 
Lebanon,  i.e.  the  land  of  Israel,  into  which  he  had  forced  a 
way,  and  all  the  fortresses  and  great  men  of  which  he  would 
destroy.  He  would  not  I'est  till  Jerusalem,  the  most  renowned 
height  of  the  land  of  Lebanon,  was  lying  at  his  feet.  Thenius 
is  quite  right  in  regarding  the  "resting-place  of  the  utmost 
border"  and  "the  pleasure-garden  wood"  as  containing  allu- 
sions to  the  holy  city  and  its  royal  citadel  (compare  the  allegory 
in  ch.  V.  vol.  i.  pp.  164-5). 

Third  turn,  ver.  25.  "  /,  1  have  digged  and  drunk  (K.  foreign) 
waters,  and  will  make  dry  with  the  sole  of  my  feet  all  the  Nile-arms 
(ns^^,  K.  ''?K^^)  of  Matsor"  If  we  take  ''r^bv  in  ver.  24  as  a  per- 
fect of  certainty,  ver.  25a  would  refer  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  barren  sandy  steppe  on  the  way 
to  Egypt  (viz.  et-Tih) ;  but  the  perfects  stand  out  against  the 
following  futures,  as  statements  of  what  was  actually  past. 
Thus,  in  places  where  there  were  no  waters  at  all,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  his  army  would  inevitably  perish,  there 
he  had  dug  them  (qur,  from  which  mdqor  is  derived,  fodere ; 
not  seaturire,  as  Luzzatto  supposes),  and  had  drunk  up  these 
waters,  which  had  been  called  up,  as  if  by  magic,  upon  foreign 
soil ;  and  in  places  where  there  were  waters,  as  in  Egypt  (matsor 
is  used  in  Isaiah  and  Micah  for  mitsrayim,  with  a  play  upon  the 
appellative  meaning  of  the  word :  an  enclosing  fence,  a  forti- 
fying girdle :  see  Ps.  xxxi.  22),  the  Nile-arms  and  canals  of 
which  appeared  to  bar  all  farther  progress,  it  was  an  easy  thing 
for  him  to  set  at  nought  all  these  opposing  hindrances.  The 
Nile,  with  its  many  arms,  was  nothing  but  a  puddle  to  him, 
which  he  trampled  out  with  his  feet. 

And  yet  what  he  was  able  to  do  was  not  the  result  of  his 
own  power,  but  of  the  counsel  of  God,  which  he  subserved. 
Fourth  turn,  vers.  26,  27.  "  Hast  thou  not  heard  ?  1  have 
done  it  long  ago,  from,  (K.  fmin,  since)  the  days  of  ancient  time 
have  I  formed  it,  and  now  brought  it  to  pass  (n^riNnrij  K.  n''nk''3n) : 
that  thou  shouldst  lay  waste  fortified  cities  into  desolate  stone 
heaps  ;  and  their  inhabitants}  poiverless,  were  terrified,  and  viere 
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put  to  shame  (v^i-ai,  K.  iB^^'l) :  became  herb  of  the  field  and  green 
of  the  turf,  herb  of  the  house-tops,  and  a  corn-field  (^If^r  K. 
and  blighted  corn)  before  the  blades."  Vmerdchoq  (from  afar)  is 
not  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  words,  but  according  to 
the  parallel  with  those  which  follow.  The  historical  reality,  in 
this  instance  the  Assyrian  judgment  upon  the  nations,  had  had 
from  all  eternity  an  ideal  reality  in  God  (see  at  ch.  xxii.  11). 
The  words  are  addressed  to  the  Assyrian ;  and  as  his  instru- 
mentality formed  the  essential  part  of  the  divme  purpose,  ^■^n1 
does  not  mean  "  there  should,"  but  "  thou  shouldest,"  e/icXTte? 
i^peiMoxyai,  (cf.  ch.  xliv.  14,  15,  and  Hah.  i.  17).  K.  has 
niB'n^  instead  of  T\\mrh  (though  not  as  chethib,  in  which  case 
it  would  have  to  be  pointed  riiB'ni>),  a  singularly  syncopated 
Mphil  (for  niSB'^).  The  point  of  comparison  in  the  four  figures 
is  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  crushed.  The  nations  in 
the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  became,  as  it  were,  weak,  dehcate 
grasses,  with  roots  only  rooted  in  the  surface,  or  like  a  corn- 
field with  the  stalk  not  yet  formed  (sh'demdh,  ch.  svi.  8), 
which  could  easily  be  rooted  up,  and  did  not  need  to  be  cut 
down  with  the  sickle.  This  idea  is  expressed  stdl  more 
strikingly  in  Kings,  "like  corn  blighted  {sh'dephdh,  compare 
shidddphon,  corn-blight)  before  the  shooting  up  of  the  stalk ;" 
the  Assyrian  being  regarded  as  a  parching  east  wind,  which 
destroys  the  seed  before  the  stalk  is  formed. 

Asshur  is  Jehovah's  chosen  instrument  while  thus  casting 
down  the  nations,  which  are  "  short-handed  against  him,"  i.e. 
incapable  of  resisting  him.  But  Jehovah  afterwards  places  this 
lion  under  firm  restraint ;  and  before  it  has  reached  the  goal  set 
before  it,^  He  leads  it  back  into  its  own  land,  as  if  with  a  ring 
through  its  nostril.  Fifth  turn,  vers.  28,  29.  "  And  thy  sitting 
down,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  entering  in,  /  know ;  and  thy 
heating  thyself  against  me.  On  account  of  thy  heating  thyself 
against  me,  and  because  thy  self-confidence  has  risen  up  into  mine 
ears,  I  put  my  ring  into  thy  nose,  and  my  muzzle  into  thy  lips, 
and  lead  thee  bach  by  the  way  by  which  thou  hast  corned  Sitting 
down  and  rising  up  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2),  going  out  and  coming  in 
(Ps.  cxxi.  8),  denote  every  kind  of  human  activity.  All 
the  thoughts  and  actions,  the  purposes  and  imdertakings  of 
Sennacherib,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  were  under  divine   control.     lUl  is  followed  by  the 
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mfinitive,  which  is  then  continued  in  the  finite  verb,  just  as 
in  ch.  XXX.  12.  '^3iW  (another  reading,  ']iiWff}  is  rased  as  a 
substantive,  and  denotes  the  Assyrians'  complacent  and  scornful 
self-confidence  (Ps.  cxxiii.  4),  and  has  nothing  to  do  ■mih  1^«^ 
(Targum,  Abulw.,  Kashi,  Kimchi,  Eosenmiiller,  Luzzatto). 
The  figure  of  the  leading  away  with  a  nose-ring  (cJictcM  with  a 
latent  dagesh,  «n  to  prick,  hence  choach,  Arab,  choeh,  chScha, 
a  narrow  slit,  literally  means  a  cut  or  aperture)  is  repeated  in 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  4.  Like  a  wild  beast  that  had  been  subdued 
by  force,  the  Assyrian  would  have  to  return  home,  without 
having  achieved  his  purpose  with  Judah  (or  with  Egypt). 

The  prophet  now  turns  to  Hezekiah.  Ver.  30.  "  And  let 
this  be  a  sign  to  thee,  Men  eat  this  year  what  is  self-soion  ;  and  in 
the  second  year  what  springs  from  the  roots  (shdchis,  K.  sdchish)  ; 
and  in  the  third  year  they  sow  and  reap  and  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  (chethib  7\2»)  their  fruit."  According  to  Thenius,  AassAawa/t 
(this  year)  signifies  the  first  year  after  Sennacherib's  in- 
vasion, hasshdndh  hasshenith  (the  second  year)  the  current 
year  in  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Hezekiah,  hasshdndh 
hasshHisMth  (the  third  year)  the  year  that  was  coming  in  which 
the  land  would  be  cleared  of  the  enemy.  But  understood  in  this 
way,  the  whole  would  have  been  no  sign,  but  simply  a  prophecy 
that  the  condition  of  things  during  the  two  years  was  to  come 
to  an  end  in  the  third.  It  would  only  be  a  "  sign "  if  the 
second  year  was  also  still  in  the  future.  By  hasshdndh,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  understand  what  the  expression  itself  requires 
(cf.  ch.  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  10),  namely  the  current  year,  in  which 
the  people  had  been  hindered  from  cultivating  their  fields  by 
the  Assyrian  who  was  then  in  the  land,  and  therefore  had  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  sdphlach,  i.e.  the  after  growth  (avTofiara, 
LXX.,  the  self-sown),  or  crop  which  had  sprung  up  from  the 
fallen  grains  of  the  previous  harvest  (from  sdphach,  adjicere,  see 
at  Hab.  ii.  15  ;  or,  according  to  othei-s,  effundm-e,  see  vol.  i.  165). 
It  was  autumn  at  the  time  when  Isaiah  gave  this  sign  (ch. 
xxxiii.  9),  and  the  current  civil  year  was  reckoned  from  one 
autumnal  equinox  to  the  other,  as,  for  example,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
where  the  feast  of  tabernacles  or  harvest  festival  is  said  to  fall 
at  the  close  of  the  year ;  so  that  if  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah  was  the  year  714,  the  current  year  would  extend 
from  Tishiri  714  to  Tishri  713.     But  if  in  the  next  year  also^ 
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713-712,  there  was  no  sowing  and  reaping,  but  the  people  were 
to  eat  shdchls,  i.e.  that  which  grew  of  itself  {avTO^vh,  Aq., 
Theod.),  and  that  very  sparingly,  not  from  the  grains  shed  at 
the  previous  harvest,  but  from  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  we  need 
not  assume  that  this  year,  713-712,  happened  to  be  a  sabbatical 
year,  in  which  the  law  required  all  agricultural  pursuits  to  be 
suspended,^  It  is  very  improbable  in  itself  that  the  prophet 
should  have  included  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
calendar  in  his  "  sign ;"  and,  moreover,  according  to  the  existing 
chronological  data,  the  year  715  had  been  a  sabbatical  year 
(see  Hitzig).  It  is  rather  presupposed,  either  that  the  land 
would  be  too  thoroughly  devastated  and  desolate  for  the  fields 
to  be  cultivated  and  sown  (Keil)  ;  or,  as  we  can  hardly  imagine 
such  an  impossibility  as  this,  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  the 
existing  situation  and  the  kind  of  agriculture  common  in 
Palestine,  that  the  Assyrian  would  carry  out  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  this  particular  year  (713-12),  and  returning  through 
Judah,  would  again  prevent  the  sowing  of  the  corn  (Hitzig, 
Knobel).  But  in  the  third  year,  that  is  to  say  the  year 
712-11,  freedom  and  peace  would  prevail  again,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  to  hinder  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  or 
vineyards.  If  this  should  be  the  course  of  events  during  the 
three  years,  it  would  be  a  sign  to  king  Hezekiah  that  the  fate 
of  the  Assyrian  would  be  no  other  than  that  predicted.  The 
year  712-11  would  be  the  peremptory  limit  appointed  him,  and 
the  year  of  deliverance. 

Seventh  turn,  vers.  31,  32.  "And  that  which  is  escaped 
of  the  house  of  Judah,  that  which  remains  will  again  take 
root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward.  For  from  Jerusalem 
will  a  remnant  go  forth,  and  a  ftigitive  from  Mount  Zion ; 
the  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  chethib  omits  ts'bhaoih) 
will  carry  this  out."  The  agricultural  prospect  of  the  third 
year  shapes  itself  here  into  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
fate  of  Judah.  Isaiah's  watchword,  "  a  remnant  shall  return," 
is  now  fulfilled ;  Jerusalem  has  been  spared,  and  becomes  the 
source  of  national  rejuvenation.  You  hear  the  echo  of  ch. 
V.  24,  ix.  6,  and  also  of  ch.  xxvii.  6.  The  word  ts'bhaoth  is 
wanting  in  Kings,  here  as  well  as  in  ver.  17 ;  in  fact,  this 

'■  There  certainly  is  no  necessity  for  a  sabbatical  year  followed  by  a 
year  of  jubilee,  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  "  sign,"  as  Hofmann  supposes. 
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divine  name  is,  as  a  rule,  very  rare  in  the  book  of  Kings,  where 
it  only  occurs  in  the  first  series  of  accounts  of  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xviii.  15,  xix.  10,  14 ;  cf.  2  Kings  iii.  14). 

The  prophecy  concerning  the  protection  of  Jerusalem  be- 
comes more  definite  in  the  last  turn  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  Vers.  33-35.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning 
the  king  of  Asshur,  He  will  not  enter  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  off 
an  arrow  there  ;  nor  do  they  assault  it  with  a  shield,  nor  cast  up 
earthworks  against  it.  By  the  way  by  which  he  came  (K.  will 
come)  will  he  return  ;  and  he  will  not  enter  into  this  city,  saith 
Jehovah,  And  I  shield  this  city  (?V,  K.  7K),  to  help  it,  for  mine 
oion  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  David  my  servant."  According  to 
Hitzig,  this  conclusion  belongs  to  the  later  reporter,  on  account 
of  its  "  suspiciously  definite  character."  Knobel,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  no  reason  for  disputing  the  authorship  of  Isaiah, 
inasmuch  as  in  all  probability  the  pestilence  had  already  set  in 
(ch.  xxxiii.  24),  and  threatened  to  cripple  the  Assyrian  army 
very  considerably,  so  that  the  prophet  began  to  hope  that 
Sennacherib  might  now  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  power- 
ful Ethiopian  king.  To  us,  however,  the  words  "  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  "  are  something  more  than  a  flower  of  speech ;  and  we 
hear  the  language  of  a  man  exalted  above  the  standard  of  the 
natural  man,  and  one  who  has  been  taken,  as  Amos  says  (iii.  7), 
by  God,  the  moulder  of  history,  into  "  His  secret."  Here  also 
we  see  the  prophecy  at  its  height,  towards  which  it  has  been 
ascending  from  ch.  vi.  13  and  x.  33,  34  onwards,  through 
the  midst  of  obstacles  accumulated  by  the  moral  condition  of 
the  nation,  but  with  the  same  goal  invariably  in  view.  The 
Assyrian  will  not  storm  Jerusalem ;  there  will  not  even  be 
preparations  for  a  siege.  The  verb  qiddem  is  construed  with  a 
double  accusative,  as  in  Ps.  xxi.  4  ;  sdlHdh  refers  to  the  earth- 
works thrown  up  for  besieging  purposes,  as  in  Jer.  xxxii.  24. 
The  reading  X3^  instead  of  K3  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
eye  having  wandered  to  the  following  S2\  The  promise  in 
ver.  35a  sounds  like  ch.  xxxi.  5.  The  reading  7K  for  b'$  is  in- 
correct. One  motive  assigned  ("  for  my  servant  David's  sake  ") 
is  the  same  as  in  1  Kings  xv.  4,  etc. ;  and  the  other  ("  for  mine 
own  sake")  the  same  as  in  ch.  xliii.  25,  xlviii.  11  (compare, 
however,  ch.  Iv.  3  also).  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  honour  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah,  that  Jerusalem  is 
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delivered ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  worth  of  David,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  love  of  Jehovah  turned  towards 
him,  of  which  Jerusalem  reaps  the  advantage. 

To  this  culminating  prophecy  there  is  now  appended  an 
account  of  the  catastrophe  itself.  Vers.  36-38.  "  Then  (K. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that)  the  angel  of  Jehovah  went 
forth  and  smote  {vayyakheh,  K.  vayyahh)  in  the  camp  of  Asshur 
a  hundred  and  eighty-Jive  thousand;  and  when  men  rose  up  in  the 
morning,  behold,  they  were  all  lifeless  corpses.  Then  Sennacherib 
hing  of  Asshur  decamped,  and  went  forth  and  returned,  and 
settled  down  in  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  Nisroch,  his  god,  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer  his  sons  (K.  chethib  omits  '  his  sons')  smote  him  with 
the  sword;  and  when  they  escaped  to  the  land  of  Ararat,  Esar- 
haddon  ascended  the  throne  in  his  stead."  The  first  pair  of 
histories  closes  here  with  a  short  account  of  the  result  of  the 
Assyrian  drama,in  which  Isaiah's  prophecies  were  most  gloriously 
fulfilled :  not  only  the  prophecies  immediately  preceding,  but 
all  the  prophecies  of  the  Assyrian  era  since  the  time  of  Ahaz, 
which  pointed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  forces  (e.g. 
X.  33-4),  and  to  the  flight  and  death  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(ch.  xxxi.  9,  XXX.  33).  If  we  look  still  further  forward  to  the 
second  pair  of  histories  (ch.  xxxviii.  xxxix.),  we  see  from  ch. 
xxxviii.  6  that  it  is  only  by  anticipation  that  the  account  of 
these  closing  events  is  finished  here  ;  for  the  third  history  carries 
us  back  to  the  period  before  the  final  catastrophe.  We  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  haste  and  brevity  of  this 
closing  historical  fragment,  from  the  prophet's  evident  wish  to 
finish  up  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  complications,  and  the 
prophecy  bearing  upon  it.  But  if  we  look  back,  there  is  a  gap 
between  ch.  xxxvii.  36  and  the  event  narrated  here.  For, 
according  to  ver.  30,  there  was  to  be  an  entire  year  of  trouble 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment,  during  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  would  be  suspended.  What  took  place 
during  that  year  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sennacherib 
was  engaged  with  Egypt ;  for  (1)  when  he  made  his  second 
attempt  to  get  Jerusalem  into  his  power,  he  had  received  in- 
telligence of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah,  and  therefore  had  with- 
drawn the  centre  of  his  army  from  Lachish,  and  encamped 
before  Libnah  (ch.  xxxvii.  8,  9)  ;  (2)  according  to  Josephus 
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(J  nt.  X.  1,  4),  there  was  a  passage  of  Berosns,  which  has  been 
lost,  in  which  he  stated  that  Sennacherib  "  made  an  expedition 
against  all  Asia  aoid  Egypt ;"  (3)  Herodotus  relates  (iL  141) 
that,  after  Any^s  the  blind,  who  lost  his  throne  for  fifty  years 
in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  Sabakoa,  but  who  recovered  it  again,  Sethon  the  priest 
of  Hephsestas  ascended  the  throne.  The  priestly  caste  was  so 
oppressed  by  him,  that  when  Sanacharibos,  the  king  of  the 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,  led  a  great  army  against  Egypt,  they 
refused  to  perform  their  priestly  functions*  But  the  priest- 
king  went  into  the  temple  to  pray,  and  his  God  promised  to 
help  him.  He  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
before  Pelusinm,  where  the  invasion  was  to  take  place,  and 
where  he  awaited  the  foe  with  such  as  continued  true  to  him. 
"Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Sanacharibos,  an  army  of 
field-mice  swarmed  throughout  the  camp  of  the  foe,  and  devoured 
their  quivers,  bows,  and  shield-straps,  so  that  when  morning 
came  on  they  had  to  flee  without  arms,  and  lost  m^any  men  in 
consequence.  Tliis  is  the  origin  of  the  stone  of  Sethon  in  the 
temple  of  Hephsestus  (at  Memphis),  which  is  standing  there 
still,  with  a  mouse  in  one  hand,  and  with  this  inscription : 
Whosoever  looks  at  me,  let  him  fear  the  god's!"  This  SiOtax; 
(possibly  the  Zet  whose  name  occurs  in  the  lists  at  the  close  of 
the  twenty-third  dynasty,  and  therefore  in  the  wrong  place) 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Saitic  princes  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Ethiopians^  (as,  in  fact,  is  stated 
in  a  passage  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius,  ^ihiopas  et  Saitas 
regnasse  aiunt  eodem  tempore),  until  they  succeeded  at  length 
in  ridding  themselves  of  the  hateful  supremacy.  Herodotus 
evidently  depended  in  this  instance  upon  the  hearsay  of  Lower 
Egypt,  which  transferred  the  central  point  of  the  Assyrian 
Mstory  to  their  own   native  princely  house.      The  question, 

1  A  seal  of  Pharaoh  Sabakon  has  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Kuyunpk.  The  colossal  image  of  Tamkos  is  found  among  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Medinet-Habu.  He  is  holding  firmly  a  number  of  Asiatic 
prisoners  by  the  hair  of  their  head,  and  threatening  them  -with  a  club. 
There  are  several  other  stately  monuments  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
style  in  the  ruins  of  STepata,  the  northern  capital  of  the  Meroitic  state, 
which  belong  to  him  (Lepsius,  Denkmaler,  p.  10  of  the  programme). 
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whether  the  disarming  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  front  of  Peluslum 
merely  rested  upon  a  legendary  interpretation  of  the  mouse  in 
Sethon's  hand/  which  may  possibly  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  symbol  of  destruction;  or  whether  it  was  really 
founded  upon  an  actual  occurrence  which  was  exaggerated  in 
the  legend,^  may  be  left  imdecided.  But  it  is  a  real  insult  to 
Isaiah,  when  Thenius  and  G.  Kawlinson  place  the  scene  of  ver, 
36  at  Pelusium,  and  thus  give  the  preference  to  Herodotus. 
Has  not  Isaiah  up  to  this  point  constantly  prophesied  that  the 
power  of  Asshur  was  to  be  broken  in  the  holy  mountain  land  of 
Jehovah  (ch.  xiv.  25),  that  the  Lebanon  forest  of  the  Assyrian 
army  would  break  to  pieces  before  Jerusalem  (ch.  x.  32-34), 
and  that  there  the  Assyrian  camp  would  become  the  booty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  without  a  conflict  I  And 
is  not  the  catastrophe  that  would  befal  Assyria  described  in 
ch.  xviii.  as  an  act  of  Jehovah,  which  would  determine  the 
Ethiopians  to  do  homage  to  God  who  was  enthroned  upon 
Zion  ?  We  need  neither  cite  2  Chron.  xxxii.  21  nor  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
(LXX.  aSt)  7r/309  Tov  'Aaavpiov),  according  to  which  the  wea- 
pons of  Asshur  break  to  pieces  upon  Jerusalem  ;  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies are  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  that  to  force  this  Pelusiac 
disaster^  into  ver.  36  is  a  most  thoughtless  concession  to 
Herodotus.  The  final  catastrophe  occurred  before  Jerusalem, 
and  the  account  in  Herodotus  gives  us  no  certain  information 
even  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  which  took 
place  in  the  intervening  year.  Such  a  gap  as  the  one  which 
occurs  before  ver.  36  is  not  without  analogy  in  the  historical 
writings  of  the  Bible ;  see,  for  example.  Num.  xx.  1,  where 
an  abrupt  leap  is  made  over  the  thirty-seven  years  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert.  The  abruptness  is  not  affected 
by  the  addition  of  the  clause  in  the  book  of  Kings,  "  It  came 
to  pass  that  night."  For,  in  the  face  of  the  "sign"  men- 
tioned in  ver.  30,  this  cannot  mean  "  in  that  very  night "  (viz. 
the  night  following  the  answer  given  by  Isaiah)  ;    but   (un- 

^  This  Sethoa  monument  has  not  yet  been  discovered  (Brugsch,  Reise- 
bericJite,  p.  79).  The  temple  of  Phta  was  on  the  south  side  of  Memphis ; 
the  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  at  Mitrahenni. 

2  The  inhabitants  of  Troas  worshipped  mice,  "  because  they  gnawed  the 
strings  of  the  enemies'  bows"  (see  Wesseling  on  II.  i.  39). 

*  G.  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  ii.  445. 
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less  it  is  a  careless  interpolation)  it  must  refer  to  vers.  33,  34, 
and  mean  ilia  node,  viz.  the  night  in  which  the  Assyrian 
had  encamped  before  Jerusalem.  The  account  before  us 
reads  just  like  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  xii.  12,  xi.  4).  The  plague  of  Egypt  is  marked  as  a 
pestilence  by  the  use  of  the  word  ndgaph  in  connection  with 
liikMli  in  Ex.  xii.  23,  13  (compare  Amos  iv.  10,  where  it 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  under  the  name  in?)  ;  and  in  the  case 
before  us  also  we  cannot  think  of  anything  else  than  a  divine 
judgment  of  this  kind,  which  even  to  the  present  day  defies 
all  attempts  at  an  setiological  solution,  and  which  is  described 
in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  as  effected  through  the  medium  of  angels,  just 
as  it  is  here.  Moreover,  the  concise  brevity  of  the  narrative 
leaves  it  quite  open  to  assume,  as  Hensler  and  others  do,  that 
the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  the  Assyrian  army,  which 
carried  off  thousands  in  the  night  (Ps.  xci.  6),  even  to  the 
number  of  185,000,  may  have  continued  for  a  considerable 
time.^  The  main  thing  is  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  in  ch. 
xxxi.  8  was  actually  fulfilled.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
X.  1,  5),  when  Sennacherib  returned  from  his  unsuccessful 
Egyptian  expedition,  he  found  the  detachment  of  his  army, 
which  he  had  left  behind  in  Palestine,  in  front  of  Jerusalem, 
where  a  pestilential  disease  sent  by  God  M'as  making  great 
havoc  among  the  soldiers,  and  that  on  the  very  first  night  of 
the  siege.  The  three  verses,  "  he  broke  up,  and  went  away,  and 
returned  home,"  depict  the  hurried  character  of  the  retreat, 
like  " abiit  excessit  evasit  erupit"  (Cic.  ii.  Catil.  init.).  The 
form  of  the  sentence  in  ver.  38  places  Sennacherib's  act  of 
worship  and  the  murderous  act  of  his  sons  side  by  side,  as 
though  they  had  occurred  simultaneously.  The  connection 
would  be  somewhat  different  if  the  reading  had  been  W3>1_  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  341,  a).  Nisroch  apparently  signifies  the  eagle-like,  or 
hawk-like  (from  nisr,  nesher),  possibly  like  'Arioch  from  'an. 
The  LXX.  transcribe  it  vaaapa^^,  A  aaapa^,  X  axrapaic  (K 
eaOpax,  where  B  has  fiecrepa'^),  and  explorers  of  the  monuments 
imagined  at  one  time  that  they  had  discovered  this  god  as 

^  The  pestilence  in  Mailand  in  1629  carried  off,  according  to  Tadino, 
160,000  men  ;  that  in  Vienna,  in  1679, 122,849  ;  that  in  Moscow,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  according  to  Martens,  670,000  ;  but  this  was  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  lasted. 
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Asarak;^  hut  they  have  more  recently  retracted  this,  although 
there  really  is  a  hawk-headed  figure  among  tlie  images  of  the 
Assyrian  deities  or  genii.^  The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  the  supreme  Assyrian  deity,  Asur,  Asshur.  A  better 
derivation  of  Nisroch  would  be  from  ^19,  'i]lB',  ilB';  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Oppert,  who  has  discovered  among  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  harem  of  Khorsabad  a  prayer  of  Sargon  to  Nisroch, 
who  appears  there,  like  the  Hymen  of  Greece,  as  the  patron 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  as  a  "  uniter."^  The  name  'Adrarrir- 
mdekh  (a  god  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31)  signifies,  as  we  now  know, 
"gloriosus  {'addlr)  est  rex;"  and  Sharetser  (for  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  Saretser),  dominator  tuebitur.  The  Armenian 
form  of  the  latter  name  (in  Moses  Ohoren.  i.  23),  San-asar 
(by  the  side  of  Adramel,  who  is  also  called  Arcamozan),  pro- 
bably yields  the  original  sense  of  "  Lunus  (the  moon-god  Sin) 
tuebitur."  Polyhistorus  (in  Euseb.  cliron.  arm.  p.  19),  on  the 
authority  of  Berosus,  mentions  only  the  former,  Ardumuzan,  as 
the  murderer,  and  gives  eighteen  years  as  the  length  of  Sen- 
nacherib's reign.  Tbe  murder  did  not  take  place  immediately 
after  his  return,  as  Josephus  says  {Ant.  x.  1,  5 ;  of.  Tobit  i. 
21-25,  Vulg.)  ;  and  the  expression  used  by  Isaiah,  he  "  dwelt 
(settled  down)  in  Nineveh,"  suggests  the  idea  of  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  embraced  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  Babylon,  where  Sennacherib  made  his  son  Asordan 
king,  and  the  campaign  in  Cilicia  (both  from  Polyhistorus),* 
and  also,  according  to  the  monuments,  wars  both  by  sea  and 
land  with  Susiana,  which  supported  the  Babylonian  thirst  for 
independence.  The  Asordan  of  Polyhistorus  is  Esar-haddon 
(also  written  without  the  maklceph,  EsarJiaddon),  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  Assyrian  form  of  n''"nN~i1t5'N,  Assur 
fratrem  dedit.  It  is  so  difficult  to  make  the  chronology  tally 
here,  that  Oppert,  on  Isa.  xxxvi.  1,  proposes  to  alter  the  four- 
teenth year  into  the  twenty-ninth,  and  Kawlinson  would  alter 
it  into  the  twenty-seventh.®     They  both  of  them  assign  to  king 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xii.  2,  pp.  426-7. 
^  Eawlinson,  Monarchies,  ii.  265. 
^  Expedition  Scieniifique  en  Mesopotamie,  t.  ii.  p.  339. 
*  Vid.  Eichter,  Berosi  quss  supersunt  (1825),  p.  62  ;  Muller,  Fragmenta 
Hist.  Gr.  ii.  504. 

^  Sargonides,  p.  10,  and  Monarchies,  ii.  434. 
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Sargon  a  reign  of  seventeen  (eighteen)  years,  and  to  Senna- 
cherib (in  opposition  to  Polyhistorus)  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
(twenty-four)  years ;  and  they  both  agree  in  giving  680  as  the 
year  of  Sennacherib's  death.  This  brings  us  down  below  the 
first  decade  of  Manasseh's  reign,  and  would  require  a  different 
author  from  Isaiah  for  vers.  37,  38.  But  the  accounts  given  by 
Polyhistorus,  Abydenus,  and  the  astronomical  canon,  however 
we  may  reconcile  them  among  themselves,  do  not  extend  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  beyond  693.^  It  is  true  that  even  then 
Isaiah  would  have  been  at  least  about  ninety  years  old.  But 
the  tradition  which  represents  him  as  dying  a  martyr's  death 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  does  really  assign  him  a  most  unusual 
old  age.  Nevertheless,  vers.  37,  38  may  possibly  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand.  The  two  parricides  fled  to  the  "  land 
of  Ararat,"  i.e.  to  Central  Armenia.  The  Armenian  history 
describes  them  as  the  founders  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sassunians 
and  Arzerunians.  From  the  princely  house  of  the  latter, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Sennacherib  was  a  very  common 
one,  sprang  Leo  the  Armenian,  whom  Genesios  describes  as  of 
Assyrio- Armenian  blood.  If  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be 
no  less  than  ten  Byzantine  emperors  who  were  descendants  of 
Sennacherib,  and  consequently  it  would  not  be  till  a  very  late 
period  that  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  was  fulfilled.^ 

C.   HEZEKIAH'S  ILLIiTESS.      ISAIAH  ASSURES  HIM  OF  HIS 
EECOVEET. — CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  still  threatened 
by  the  Assyrian,  since  the  closing  verses  of  ch.  xxxvii.  merely 

*  See  Dnncker,  GescTi.  des  Alterthums.  i.  pp.  708-9. 

'  Duncker,  on  the  contrary  (p.  709),  speaks  of  the  parricides  a&  falling 
very  shortly  afterwards  by  their  brother's  hand,  and  overlooks  the  Armenian 
tradition  (cf.  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  ii.  465),  which  transfers  the  flight 
of  the  two,  who  were  to  have  been  sacrificed,  as  is  reported  by  their  own 
father,  to  the  year  of  the  world  4494,  i.e.  B.C.  705  (see  the  historical  survey 
of  Prince  Hubbof  in  the  Miscellaneous  Translations,  vol.  ii.  1834).  The 
Armenian  historian  Thomas  (at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century)  expressly 
states  that  he  himself  had  sprung  from  the  Arzerunians,  and  therefore  from 
Sennacherib  ;  and  for  this  reason  his  historical  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
Assyrian  affairs  (see  Aucher  on  Euseb.  chron.  i.  p.  xv). 
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contain  an  anticipatory  announcement,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  picture  of  the  last  Assyrian  troubles, 
by  adding  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prediction  of  their  ter- 
mination. It  is  within  this  period,  and  indeed  in  the  year  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (ch.  xxxvi.  1),  since  Hezekiah  reigned 
twenty-nine  years,  and  fifteen  of  these  are  promised  here,  that 
the  event  described  by  Isaiah  falls, — an  event  not  merely  of 
private  interest,  but  one  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  nation  also. — Vers.  1-3.  "  In  those  days  Eizkiyahu 
became  dangerously  ill.  And  Isaiah  son  of  Amoz,  the  prophet, 
came  to  him,  and  said  to  him,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Set  thine 
house  in  order :  for  thou  wilt  die,  and  not  recover.  Then  Hizki- 
yahu  turned  (K.  om.)  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  prayed  to  Jehovah, 
and  said  (K.  saying),  0  Jehovah,  remember  this,  I  pray,  that  I 
have  walked  before  thee  in  truth,  and  with  the  whole  heart,  and 
have  done  what  was  good  in  Thine  eyes  !  And  Hiakiyahu  wept 
with  loud  weeping^  "  Give  command  to  thy  house  "  (p,  cf.  ?^5, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  23)  is  equivalent  to,  "  Make  known  thy  last  will  to 
thy  family"  (compare  the  rabbinical  tsavvd'dh,  the  last  will 
and  testament) ;  for  though  tsivvdh  is  generally  construed  with 
the  accusative  of  the  person,  it  is  also  construed  with  Lamed 
(e.g.  Ex.  i.  22  ;  cf.  ?K,  Ex.  xvi.  34).  n;^n  in  such  a  connection 
as  this  signifies  to  revive  or  recover.  The  announcement  of 
his  death  is  unconditional  and  absolute.  As  Vitringa  observes, 
"the  condition  was  not  expressed,  because  God  would  draw 
it  from  him  as  a  voluntary  act."  The  sick  man  turned  his 
face  towards  the  wall  (VJS  HDHj  hence  the  usual  fut.  cons.  3B^lj 
as  in  1  Kings  xxi.  4,  8,  14),  to  retire  into  himself  and  to  God. 
The  supplicatory  n|X  (here,  as  in  Ps.  cxvi.  4,  16,  and  in  all  six 
times,  with  n)  always  has  the  principal  tone  upon  the  last 
syllable  before  nini  =  ijis  (Neh.  i.  11).  The  metheg  has  some- 
times passed  into  a  conjunctive  accent  {e.g.  Gen.  1.  17,  Ex. 
xxxii.  31).  IB'K  ns  does  not  signify  that  which,  but  this,  that, 
as  in  Deut.  ix.  7,  2  Kings  viii.  12,  etc.  "  In  truth,"  i.e.  without 
wavering  or  hypocrisy.  a>f  373,  with  a  complete  or  whole 
heart,  as  in  1  Kings  viii.  61,  etc.  He  wept  aloud,  because  it  was 
a  dreadful  thing  to  him  to  have  to  die  without  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood  (in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age),  and  with  the  nation  in  so  unsettled  a  state. 
The  prospect  is  now  mercifully  changed.   Vers.  4-6.  "  And 
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it  came  to  pass  (K.  Isaiah  was  not  yet  out  of  the  inner  city ;  keri 
"ixrij  the  forecourt,  and)  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Isaiah  (K. 
to  hini)  as  follows :  Go  (K.  turn  again)  and  say  to  Hizkiyahu 
(K.  adds,  to  the  prince  of  my  people),  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  David  thine  ancestor,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  seen  thy 
tears;  behold,  I  (K.  will  cure  thee,  on  the  third  day  thou 
shalt  go  up  to  the  house  of  Jehovah)  add  (K.  and  I  add)  to  thy 
days  fifteen  years.  And  I  will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Asshur,  and  will  defend  this  city 
(K.  for  mine  own  sake  and  for  David  my  servants  sake)."  In 
the  place  of  T'yn  (the  city)  the  keri  and  the  earlier  translators 
have  "isn.  The  city  of  David  is  not  called  the  "inner  city" 
anywhere  else ;  in  fact,  Zion,  with  the  temple  hill,  formed  the 
upper  city,  so  that  apparently  it  is  the  inner  space  of  the  city 
of  David  that  is  here  referred  to,  and  Isaiah  had  not  yet  passed 
through  the  middle  gate  to  return  to  the  lower  city,  where  he 
dwelt  (vol.  i.  pp.  70,  390).  The  text  of  Kings  is  the  more 
authentic  throughout ;  except  that  ''BV  T'M,  "  the  prince  of  my 
people,"  is  an  annalistic  adorning  which  is  hardly  original, 
■jlvfj  in  Isaiah  is  an  inf.  abs.  used  in  an  imperative  sense ;  aits', 
on  the  other  hand,  which  we  find  in  the  other  text,  is  im- 
perative.    On  yosiph,  see  at  ch.  xxix.  14. 

The  text  of  Isaiah  is  not  only  curtailed  here  in  a  very 
forced  manner,  but  it  has  got  into  confusion ;  for  vers.  21  and 
22  are  removed  entirely  from  their  proper  place,  although  even 
the  Septuagint  has  them  at  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  psalm. 
They  have  been  omitted  from  their  place  at  the  close  of  ver.  6 
through  an  oversight,  and  then  added  in  the  margin,  where 
they  now  stand  (probably  with  a  sign,  to  indicate  that  they  were 
supplied).  We  therefore  insert  them  here,  where  they  properly 
belong.  Vers.  21,  22.  "  Then  Isaiah  said  they  were  to  bring 
(K.  take)  a  fig-cake ;  and  they  plaistered  (K.  brought  and  covered^ 
the  boil,  and  he  recovered.  And  Hizkiyahu  said  (K.  to  Isaiah), 
What  sign  is  there  that  (K.  Jehovah  will  heal  me,  so  that  I  go 
up)  I  shall  go  up  into  the  house  of  Jehovahf"  As  sh'chin  never 
signifies  a  plague-spot,  but  an  abscess  (indicated  by  heightened 
temperature),  more  especially  that  of  leprosy  (cf.  Ex.  ix.  9, 
Lev.  xiii.  18),  there  is  no  satisfactory  ground,  as  some  suppose, 
for  connecting  Hezekiah's  illness  (taken  along  with  ch.  xxxiii. 
24)  with  the  pestilence  which  broke  out  in  the  Assyrian  army. 
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The  use  of  the  figs  does  not  help  us  to  decide  whether  we  are 
to  assume  tliat  it  was  a  boil  {bubon)  or  a  carbuncle  {charbon). 
Fies  were  a  well-known  emolliens  or  maturans,  and  were  used 
to  accelerate  the  rising  of  the  swelling  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
charge. Isaiah  did  not  show  any  special  medical  skill  by  order- 
ing a  softened  cake  of  pressed  figs  to  be  laid  upon  the  boil,  nor 
did  he  expect  it  to  act  as  a  specific,  and  effect  a  cure  :  it  was 
merely  intended  to  promote  what  had  already  been  declared  to 
be  the  wiU  of  God.  bv  innm  is  probably  more  original  than 
the  simpler  but  less  definite  h%  lO'E'^l.  Hitzig  is  wrong  in  ren- 
dering •'n'l,  "that  it  (the  boil)  may  get  well;"  and  Enobel  in 
rendering  it,  "  that  he  may  recover."  It  is  merely  the  antici- 
pation of  the  result  so  common  in  the  historical  writings  of 
Scripture  (see  at  ch.  vii.  1  and  xx.  1),  after  which  the  historian 
goes  back  a  step  or  two. 

The  pledge  desired.  Vers.  7,  8.  "(K.  TJien  Isaiah  said)  and 
(K.  om.)  let  this  be  the  sign  to  thee  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  that 
(IK'S,  K.  ''3)  Jehovah  will  perform  this  (K.  the)  word  which  He  has 
spoken ;  Behold,  I  make  the  shadow  retrace  the  steps,  ivhich  it  has 
gone  down  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  through  the  sun,  ten  steps 
backward.  And  the  sun  went  back  ten  steps  upon  the  dial,  which 
it  had  gone  down  "  (K.  "  Shall  the  shadow  go  forward  [yt?^,  read 
"iPy}  according  to  Job  xl.  2,  or  'Hr?).!!!]  ten  steps,  or  shall  it  go  back 
ten  steps  ?  Then  Yechiskiyahu  said,  It  is  easy  for  the  shadoio 
to  go  down  ten  steps  ;  no,  but  the  shadow  shall  go  back  ten  steps. 
Then  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  to  Jehovah,  and  turned  back  the 
shadow  by  the  steps  that  it  had  gone  down  upon  the  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,  ten  steps  backward").  "Steps  of  Ahaz"  was  the  name 
given  to  a  sun-dial  erected  by  him.  As  ma'dldh  may  signify 
either  one  of  a  flight  of  steps  or  a  degree  (syn.  madrigdh),  we 
might  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  a  dial-plate  with  a 
gnomon;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  points  to  an 
actual  succession  of  steps,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  obelisk  upon  a 
square  or  circular  elevation  ascended  by  steps,  which  threw  the 
shadow  of  its  highest  point  at  noon  upon  the  highest  steps,  and 
in  the  morning  and  evening  upon  the  lowest,  either  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  the  obelisk  itself  served  as  a 
gnomon.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Targum  on  2  Kings  is.  13 
renders  gerem  hammdaloth  by  d'rag  shaayyot,  step  (flight  of 
steps)  o£  the  sun-dial ;  and  the  obehsk  of  Augustus,  on  the 
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Field  of  Mars  at  Rome,  was  one  of  this  kind,,  which  served  as 
a  sun-dial.  The  going  forward,  going  down,,  or  declining  of 
the  shadow,  and  its  going  back,  were  regulated  by  the  meridian 
line,  and  under  certain  circumstances  the  same  might  be  said 
of  a  vertical  dial,  i.e.  of  a  sun-dial  with  a  vertical  dial-plate ; 
but  it  applies  more  strictly  to  a  step-dial,  i.e.  to  a  sun-dial  in 
which  the  degrees-  that  measure  definite  periods  of  time  are 
really  gradus.  The  step-dial  of  Ahaz  may  have  consisted  of 
twenty  steps  or  more,  which  measured  the  time  of  day  by  half- 
hours,  or  even  quarters.  If  the  sign  was  given  an  hour  before 
sunset,  the  shadow,  by  going  back  ten  steps  of  half-an-hour 
each,  would  return  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  at  twelve 
o'clock.  But  how  was  this  effected  ?  Certainly  not  by  giving 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis) 
which  would  have  been  followed  by  the  most  terrible  convul- 
sions over  the  entire  globe  ;  and  in  all  probability  not  even  by 
an  apparently  retrograde  motion  of  the  sun  (in  which  case  the 
miracle  would  be  optical  rather  than  cosmical)  ;  but  as  the 
intention  was  to  give  a  sign  that  should  serve  as  a  pledge,  and 
therefore  had  no  meed  whatever  to  be  sunpernatural  (vol.  i.  214), 
it  may  have  been  simply  through  a  phenomenon  of  refraction, 
since  all  that  was  required  was  that  the  shadow  which  was 
down  at  the  bottom  in  the  afternoon  should  be  carried  upwards 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  refraction.  Hammaaloth  (the 
steps)  in  ver.  8  does  not  stand  in  a  genitive  relation  to  tsel 
(the  shadow),  as  the  accents  would  make  it  appear,  but  is  ait 
accusative  of  measure,  equivalent  to  rii?Jf?33  in  the  sum  of  the 
steps  (2  Kings  xx.  11).  To  this  accusative  of  measure  there 
is  appended  the  relative  clause :  quos  (gradus)  descendit  (^"PX ; 
?S  being  used  as  a  feminine)  in  scala  Ahasi  per  solem,  i.e. 
through  the  onward  motion  of  the  sun.  When  it  is  stated  that 
"  the  sun  returned,"  this  does  not  mean  the  sun  in  the  heaven, 
but  the  sun  upon  the  sun-dial,  upon  which  the  illumined  sur- 
face moved  upwards-  as  the  shadow  retreated ;  for  when  the 
shadow  moved  back,  the  sun  moved  back  as  well.  The  event 
is  intended  to  be  represented  as  a  miracle ;  and  a  miracle  it 
really  was.  The  force  of  will  proved  itself  to  be  a  power 
superior  to  all  natural  law ;  the  phenomenon  foHowed  upon  the 
prophet's  prayer  as  an  extraordinary  result  of  divine  power,  not 
effeetei^  through  his  astronomical  learning,  but  simply  through 
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that  faith  which  can  move  mountains,  because  it  can  set  in 
motion  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

As  a  documentary  proof  of  this  third  account,  a  psalm  of 
Hezekiah  is  added  in  the  text  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  celebrates 
his  miraculous  rescue  from  the  brink  of  death.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Kings  has  omitted  it ;  but  the  genuineness  is 
undoubted.  The  heading  runs  thus  in  ver.  9  :  "  Writing  of 
Hizkiyahu  king  of  Juddh,  when  he  was  sick,  and  recovered  from 
his  sickness.''  The  song  which  follows  might  be  headed 
Mikhtam,  since  it  has  the  characteristics  of  this  description  of 
psalm  (see  at  Ps.  xvi.  1).  We  cannot  infer  from  bach&lotho 
(when  he  was  sick)  that  it  was  composed  by  Hezekiah  during 
his  illness  (see  at  Ps.  li.  1)  ;  vayyechi  (and  he  recovered)  stamps 
it  as  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  composed  by  him  after  his  recovery. 
In  common  with  the  two  Ezrahitish  psalms,  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  and 
Ixxxix.,  it  has  not  only  a  considerable  number  of  echoes  of  the 
book  of  Job,  but  also  a  lofty  sweep,  which  is  rather  forced 
than  lyrically  direct,  and  appears  to  aim  at  copying  the  best 
models. 

Strophe  1  consists  indisputably  of  seven  lines : 

Vers.  10-12.  "  I  said,  In  quiet  of  my  days  shall  I  depart 

into  the  gates  of  Hades  : 
I  am.  mulcted  of  the  rest  of  my  years. 
I  said,  I  shall  not  see  Jah,  Jah,  in  the  land  of  the  living : 
I  shall  behold  man  no  more,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions 

of  the  dead. 
My  home  is  broken  up,  and  is  carried  off  from  me  like  a 

shepherd's  tent: 
I  rolled  up  my  life  like  a  weaver ;  He  would  have  cut  me  loose 

from  the  roll: 
From  day  to  night  Thou  makest  an  end  of  me'' 

"  In  quiet  of  my  days"  is  equivalent  to,  in  the  midst  of  the 
quiet  course  of  a  healthy  life,  and  is  spoken  without  reference 
to  the  Assyrian  troubles,  which  still  continued.  ''D't,  from  no'n. 
to  be  quiet,  lit.  to  be  even,  for  the  radical  form  m  has  the 
primary  idea  of  a  flat  covering,  of  something  stroked  smooth, 
of  that  which  is  level  and  equal,  so  that  it  could  easily  branch 
out  into  the  different  ideas  of  cequabilitas,  equality  of  measure, 
cBquitas,  equanimity,  cequitas,  equality,  and  also  of  destruction 
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=  complanatio,  levelling.  On  the  cohortative,  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  to  be,  see  Ewald,  §  228,  a ;  HDPK,  according  to  its 
verbal  idea,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Ps.  xxxix.  14  and 
2  Ohron.  xxi.  20 ;  and  the  construction  with  3  (=  nsiDNI  na^N) 
is  constructio  prcegnans  (Luzzatto).  The  pual  WipSi  does  not 
mean,  "  I  am  made  to  want"  (Rashi,  Knobel,  and  others), 
which,  as  the  passive  of  the  causative,  would  rather  be  'Jii^psrij 
like  wnarij  I  am  made  to  inherit  (Job  vii.  3) ;  but,  I  am  visited 
with  punishment  as  to  the  remnant,  mulcted  of  the  remainder, 
deprived,  as  a  punishment,  of  the  rest  of  my  years.  The  clause, 
"  Jah  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  i.e.  the  God  of  salvation,  who 
reveals  Himself  in  the  land  of  the  living,  is  followed  by  the 
corresponding  clause,  ?'in  ''3?'i''"QV,  "  I  dwelling  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  of  the  dead ;"  for  whilst  IPn  signifies 
temporal  life  (from  chdlad,  to  glide  imperceptibly  away.  Job 
xi.  17),  '''ilD  signifies  the  end  of  this  life,  the  negation  of  all 
conscious  activity  of  being,  the  region  of  the  dead.  The  body 
is  called  a  dwelling  {dor,  Arab,  ddr),  as  the  home  of  a  man  who 
possesses  the  capacity  to  distinguish  himself  from  everything 
belonging  to  him  {Psychol,  p.  227).  It  is  compared  to  a 
nomadic  tent.  ''Tlh  (a  different  word  from  that  in  Zech.  xi.  17, 
where  it  is  the  chirek  compaginis)  is  not  a  genitive  (=  nyi, 
Ewald,  §  151,  b),  but  an  adjective  in  i,  like  v''lN  nvT  in  Zech. 
xi.  15.  With  nigldh  (in  connection  with  PSJ,  as  in  Job  iv. 
21),  which  does  not  mean  to  be  laid  bare  (Luzz.),  nor  to  be 
wrapt  up  (Ewald),  but  to  be  obliged  to  depart,  compare  the 
New  Testament  iKSrjfielv  e/c  tov  crco/j,aro<;  (2  Cor.  v.  8).  The 
aTT.  767/3.  12^  might  mean  to  cut  off,  or  shorten  (related  to 
qdphach)  ;  it  is  safer,  however,  and  more  appropriate,  to  take  it 
in  the  sense  of  rolling  up,  as  in  the  name  of  the  badger  (ch. 
xiv.  23,  xxxiv,  11),  since  otherwise  what  Hezekiah  says  of  him- 
self and  of  God  would  be  tautological.  I  rolled  or  wound  up 
my  life,  as  the  weaver  rolls  up  the  finished  piece  of  cloth :  i.e. 
I  was  sure  of  my  death,  namely,  because  God  was  about  to 
give  me  up  to  death ;  He  was  about  to  cut  me  off  from  the 
thrum  (the  future  is  here  significantly  interchanged  with  the 
perfect).  Dalldh  is  the  thrum,  licium,  the  threads  of  the  warp 
upon  a  loom,  which  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  the  further 
the  weft  proceeds,  until  at  length  the  piece  is  finished,  and  the 
weaver  cuts  through  the  short  threads,  and  so  sets  it  free  (J??f3, 
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cf.  Job  vi.  9,  xxvii.  8).  The  strophe  closes  with  the  deep 
lamentation  which  the  sufferer  poured  out  at  that  time  :  ne 
could  not  help  feeling  that  God  would  put  an  end  to  him 
(sMlam,  syn.  Mldh,  tdmam,  gdmar)  from  day  to  night,  i.e.  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  (compare  Job  iv.  20). 

In  strophe  2  the  retrospective  glance  is  continued.  His 
sufferings  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  was  nothing 
left  in  his  power  but  a  whiniog  moan — a  languid  look  for 
help. 

Vers.  13,  14.  "  /  waited  patiently  till  the  morning  ;  like  the 

lion, 
So  He  broke  in  pieces  all  my  hones : 
From  day  to  night  Thou  makest  it  all  over  with  me. 
Like  a  swallow,  a  crane,  so  I  chirped; 
I  cooed  like  the  dove : 
Mine  eyes  pined  for  the  height. 
0  Lord,  men  assault  me  !    Be  bail  for  me" 

The  meaning  of  shivvithi  may  be  seen  from  Ps.  cxxxi.  2,  in 
accordance  with  which  an  Arabic  translator  has  rendered  the 
passage,  "  I  smoothed,  i.e.  quieted  (sdioeitu)  my  soul,  notwith- 
standing the  sickness,  aU  night,  until  the  morning."  But  the 
morning  brought  no  improvement ;  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
crusbing  him  hke  a  lion,  forced  from  him  again  and  again  the 
mournful  cry,  that  he  must  die  before  the  day  had  passed,  and 
should  not  live  to  see  another.  The  Masora  here  has  a  remark, 
which  is  of  importance,  as  bearing  upon  Ps.  xxii.  17,  viz,  that 
nsa  occurs  twice,  and  '<3V^'?  ^ni  with  two  different  meanings. 
The  meaning  of  1M^  D1D3  is  determined  by  Jer.  viii.  7,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  "iwy  is  not  an  attribute  of  DID  here,  in 
the  sense  of  "  chirping  mournfully,"  or  "  making  a  circle  in 
its  flight,"  but  is  the  name  of  a  particular  bird,  namely  the 
crane.  For  although  the  Targum  and  Syriac  both  seem  to 
render  DID  in  that  passage  (keri  D'D,  which  is  the  chethib  here, 
according  to  the  reading  of  Orientals)  by  KJS'ilS  (a  crane,  Arab.' 
Kurki),  and  "1135?  by  Kn'JWp  (the  ordinary  name  of  the  swallow, 
which  Haji  Gaon  explains  by  the  Arabic  chuttaf),  yet  the 
relation  is  really  the  reverse :  sits  (sis)  is  the  swallow,  and  'dgur 
the  crane.  Hence  Eashi,  on  b.  Kiddusin  Aia  ("  then  cried 
Kes  Lakis  like  a  crane"),  gives  'dgiir,  Fr.  gnie,  as  the  rendering 
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of  S^ana  ;  whereas  Parchon  (s.v.  'dgur)  confounds  the  crane 
with  the  hoarsely  croaking  stork  (doonia  alba).  The  verb 
'Msaphtseph  answers  very  well  not  only  to  the  flebile  murmur 
of  the  swallow  (into  wLich  the  penitential  Pro^e  was  changed, 
according  to  the  Grecian  myth),  but  also  to  the  shrill  shriek  of 
the  crane,  which  is  caused  by  the  extraordinary  elongation  of 
the  windpipe,  and  is  onomatopoetieally  expressed  in  its  name 
'dgur}  Tsiphtseph,  like  rpi^ecv,  is  applied  to  every  kind  of 
shrill,  penetrating,  inarticulate  sound.  The  ordinary  meaning 
of  dallu,  to  hang  long  and  loose,  has  here  passed  over  into 
that  of  pining  (syn.  Mldh).  The  name  of  God  in  ver.  lib 
is  Adonai,  not  JehovaJt,' heing  one  of  the  134  T^^l,  i.e.  words 
which  are  really  written  Adonai,  and  not  merely  to  be  read 
so.^  It  is  impossible  to  take  'h'^p^'S  as  an  imperative.  The 
pointing,  according  to  which  we  are  to  read  'ashqa,  admits 
this  (compare  sMmrdh  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2,  cxix.  167  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  zochralli,  in  Neh.  v.  19,  etc.)  -^  but  the  usage  of 
the  language  does  not  yield  any  appropriate  meaning  for  such 
an  imperative.  It  is  either  the  third  person,  used  in  a  neuter 
sense,  "  it  is  sorrowful  with  me ;"  or,  what  Luzzatto  very 
properly  considers'  still  more  probable,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
thesis of  'ashqdh  and  'drbeni,  a  substantive  Qashqah  for  'osheq), 
"  there  is  pressure  upon  me"  (compare  V"'!'],  ch.  xxiv.  16),  i.e. 
it  presses  me  hke  an  unmerciful  creditor ;  and  to  this  there  is 
appended  the  petition.  Guarantee  me,  i.e.  be  bail  for  me, 
answer  for  me  (see  at  Job  xvii.  3). 

In  strophe  3  he  now  describes  how  Jehovah  promised  him 
help,  how  this  promise  put  new  life  into  him,  and  how  it  was 
fulfilled,  and  turned  his  sufferings  into  salvation. 

Vei."s.  15-17.  "  What  shall  I  say,  that  He  promised  me,  and 

He  hath  carried  it  out  i 
I  should  walk  quietly  all  my  years,  on  the  Vfouble  of  my  soul  ?  ! 

^  The  call  of  the  parent  OTanes,  accarding  to  Namnaim  {VSgel  Deutsch- 
Tands,  ix.  364),  is  a  rattling  hruh  (gruJi),  -whidi  is  uncommonly  violeirt 
■when  close,  and  has  a  trumpet-like  sound,  which  makes  it  audible  at  a  very 
great  distance.  With  the  yoimger  cranes  it  has  a  somewhat  higher  tone, 
which  often  passes,  so  to  speak,  into  a  falsetto. 

=  Vid.  Bar,  Psalterium,  p.  183. 

»  Vid.  JBar,  Thorath  Emeth,  pp.  22,  23. 
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'  0  Lord,  by  such  things  men  revive,  and  the  life  of  my  spirit 

is  always  therein : 
And  so  wilt  Thou  restore  me,  and  make  me  to  live!' 
Behold,  bitterness  became  salvation  to  me,  bitterness  ; 
And  Thou,  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  in  love  out  of  the  pit 

of  destruction 
F<yr  Thou  hast  cast  alt  my  sms  behind  Thy  back'' 

The  question,  "What  shall  I  say?"  is  to  be  uaderstood  as  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  20,  viz.  What  shall  I  say,  to  thank  Him  for  having 
promised  me,  and  carried  out  His  promise  ?     The  Vav  in  "lOKl 
introduces  the  statement  of  his  reason  (Ges.  §  155,  1,  c).     On 
n'TV}  (=  n'5'nnn),  from  nn'n  (=  N'JS'i),  see  at  Ps.  xlii.  5.     The 
future  here,  in  ver.  15b,  gives  the  purpose  of  God  concerning 
him.     He  was  to  walk  (referring  to  the  walk  of  life,  not  the 
walk  to  the  temple)  gently  (without  any  disturbance)   all  his 
years  upon  the  trouble  of  his  soul,  i.e.  all  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed upon  it,  the  years  that  were  added  to  his  life.     This  is 
the  true  explanation  of  ?y,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  5,  xxxii.  10,  Lev. 
XV.  25  ;  not  "in  spite  of"  (Ewald),  or  "with,"  as  in  Ps.  xxxi. 
24,  Jer.  vi.  14,  where  it  forms  an  adverb.     A  better  rendering 
than  this  would  be  "  for,"  or  "  on  account  of,"  i.e.  in  humble 
salutary  remembrance  of  the  way  in  which  God  by  His  free 
grace  averted  the  danger  of  death.     What  follows  in  ver.  16 
can  only  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  petition  in  ver.  166, 
as  Hezekiah's  reply  to  the  promise  of  God,  which  had  been 
communicated   to   him   by   the   prophet.      Consequently   the 
neuters  Dn''?jJ  and  tna  (cf .  ch.  Ixiv.  4,  Job  xxii.  21,  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
18,  19)  refer  to  the  gracious  words  and  gracious  acts  of  God. 
These  are  the  true  support  of  life  (?5?  as  in  Deut.  viii.  3)  for 
every  man,  and  in  these  does  the  life  of  his  spirit  consist,  i.e. 
his  inmost  and  highest  source  of  life,  and  that  "  on  all  sides " 
(?3?,  which  it  would  be  more  correct  to  point  ?3p,  as  in  1  Chron. 
vii.  5 ;  cf.  bakkol,  in  every  respect,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5).    With  this 
explanation,  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  and  Knobel,  that  the 
reading  should  be  imn,  falls  to  the  ground.     From  the  general 
truth  of  which  he  had  made  a  personal  application,  that  the 
word  of  God  is  the  source  of  all  life,  he  drew  this  conclusion, 
which  he  here  repeats  with  a  retrospective  glance,  "  So  wilt 
Thou  then  make  me  whole  (see  the  kal  in  Job  xxxix.  4),  and 
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keep  me  alive"  (for  ''?!'.nr)1 ;  with  the  hope  passing  over  into  a 
prayer).  The  praise  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  com- 
mences with  the  word  hinneh  (behold).  His  severe  illness  had 
been  sent  in  anticipation  of  a  happy  deliverance  (on  the  radical 
signification  of  mar,  which  is  here  doubled,  to  give  it  a  super- 
lative force,  see  Job,  vol.  i.  279).  The  Lord  meant  it  for  good; 
the  suffering  was  indeed  a  chastisement,  but  it  was  a  chastise- 
ment of  love.  Casting  all  his  sins  behind  Him,  as  men  do 
with  things  which  they  do  not  wish  to  know,  or  have  no  desire  to 
be  reminded  of  (compare  e.g.^eh.  ix,  26),  He  "loved  him  out," 
i.e.  drew  him  lovingly  out,  of  the  pit  of  destruction  (chdshag, 
love  as  a  firm  inward  bond ;  bHl,  which  is  generally  used  as  a 
particle,  stands  here  in  its  primary  substantive  signification, 
from  hdldh,  to  consume). 

In  strophe  4  he  rejoices  in  the  preservation  of  his  life  as 
the  highest  good,  and  promises  to  praise  God  for  it  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

Vers.  18-20.  "For  Hades  does  not  praise  Thee;  death  does 

not  sing  praises  to  Thee: 
They  that  sink  into  the  grave  do  not  hope  for  Thy  truth. 
The  living,  the  living,  he  praises  Thee,  as  I  do  to-day ; 
The  father  to  the  children  makes  known  Thy  truth. 
Jehovah  is  ready  to  give  me  salvation ; 
Therefore  will  we  play  my  stringed  instruments  all  the  days 

of  my  life 
In  the  house  of  Jehovah^ 

We  have  here  that  comfortless  idea  of  the  future  state, 
which,  is  so  common  in  the  Psalms  (vid.  Ps.  vi.  6,  xxx.  10, 
Ixxxviii.  12,  13,  cf.  cxv.  17),  and  also  in  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  (Eccles.  ix.  4,  5,  10).  The  foundation  of  this  idea,  not- 
withstanding the  mythological  dress,  is  an  actual  truth  {vid. 
Psychol,  p.  409),  which  the  personal,  faith  of  the  hero  of  Job 
endeavours  to  surmount  {Comment,  pp.  150-153,  and  elsewhere), 
but  the  decisive  removal  of  which  was  only  to  be  effected  by 
the  progressive  history  of  salvation.  The  verse  is  introduced 
with  "for"  {ki),  inasmuch  as  the  gracious  act  of  God  is  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  He  wished  to  be  still  further  glorified 
by  His  servant  whom  He  delivered.  ^,  in  ver.  18a,  is  written 
onlv  once  instead  of  twice,  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  4.     They  "  sink 
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into  the  grave,"  i.e.  are  not  thought  of  as  dying,  but  as  already 
dead.  "  Truth"  {'gmeth)  is  the  sincerity  of  God,  with  which 
He  keeps  His  promises.  Ver.  196  reminds  us  that  Manasseh, 
who  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  was 
not  yet  born  (cf.  ch.  xxxix.  7).  The  '"jyT'i"^  'iri,  fiikXet  am^eiv 
fie,  is  the  same  as  in  ch,  xxxvii.  26.  The  change  in  the  number 
in  ver.  206  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  writer 
thought  of  himself  as  the  choral  leader  of  his  family  ;  ay  is  a 
suffix,  not  a  substantive  termination  (Ewald,  §  164,  p.  427). 
The  impression  follows  us  to  the  end,  that  we  have  cultivated 
rather  than  original  poetry  here.  Hezekiah's  love  to  the  older 
sacred  literature  is  well  known.  He  restored  the  liturgical 
psalmody  (2  Ohron.  xxix.  30).  He  caused  a  further  collection 
of  proverbs  to  be  made,  as  a  supplement  to  the  older  book  of 
Proverbs  (Prov.  xxv.  1).  The  "  men  of  Hezekiah"  resembled 
the  Pisistratian  Society,  of  which  Onomacritos  was  the  head. 

On  vers.  21,  22,  see  the  notes  at  the  close  of  vers.  4-6, 
where  these  two  verses  belong. 

D.    THREATENING  OF  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY  OCCA- 
SIONED BY  HEZEKIAH. — CHAP.  XXXIX. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2 
Kings  XX.  12-19,  cf.  2  Ohron.  xxxii.  24-31)  runs  parallel  to 
the  text  before  us.  Babylonian  ambassadors  have  an  interview 
with  the  convalescent  king  of  Judah.  Ver.  1.  "  At  that  time 
Merodacli  BaV  adan  (J^,  Berodach  BaVadan),  son  of  BaVadan 
king  of  Babel,  sent  writings  and  a  present  to  Hizkiyahu,  and 
heard  (K.  for  he  had  heard)  that  he  {^.  Hizkiyahii)  had  been  sick, 
and  was  restored  again."  The  two  texts  here  share  the  original 
text  between  them.  Instead  of  the  unnatural  i'OE'*!  (which 
would  link  the  cause  on  to  the  effect,  as  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  5),  we 
should  read  V^^  ''3,  whereas  PipM  in  our  text  appears  to  be  the 
genuine  word  out  of  which  Wptn  in  the  other  text  has  sprung, 
although  it  is  not  indispensable,  as  npn  has  a  pluperfect  sense. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  name  of  the  king  of  Babylon  is  given 
here  correctly  as  ^1*510  (Nissel,  '^1'ip  without  K,  as  in  Jer.  1.  2), 
whilst  the  book  of  Kings  has  ^*<13  (according  to  the  Masora 
with  n),  prohably  occasioned  by  the  other  name  Bal'adan,  which 
begins  with  Beth.     It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  words 
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ben  BaV&ddn  are  a  mistake ;  at  the  same  time,  Bal'adan  (Jos. 
Baladas)  evidently  cannot  be  a  name  by  itself  if  M'rodakh 
BaV&Mn  signifies  "  Merodach  (the  Babylonian  Bel  or  Jupiter  ^) 
Jilium  dedit."^  In  the  Canon  Ptol.  Mardokempados  is  preceded 
by  a  Jugosus ;  and  the  inscriptions,  according  to  G.  Kawlinson, 
Mon.  ii.  395,  indicate  Merodach-Baladan  as  the ''  son  of  Yakinr 
They  relate  that  the  latter  acknowledged  Tiglath-pileser  as  his 
feudal  lord ;  that,  after  reigning  twelve  years  as  a  vassal,  he 
rose  in  rebellion  against  Sargon  in  league  with  the  Susanians 
and  the  Aramaean  tribes  above  Babylonia,  and  lost  everything 
except  his  life ;  that  he  afterwards  rebelled  against  Sennacherib 
in  conjunction  with  a  Chaldean  prince  named  Susub,  just  after 
Sennacherib  had  returned  from  his  first^  Judsean  campaign 
to  Nineveh ;  and  that  having  been  utterly  defeated,  he  took 
refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  does  not  make 
his  appearance  any  more ;  but  Susub  escaped  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  being  supported  by  the  Susanians  and  cer- 
tain Aramaean  tribes,  fought  a  long  and  bloody  battle  with 
Sennacherib  on  the  Lower  Tigris.  This  battle  he  lost,  and 
Nebo-somrishun,  a  son  of  Merodach  Baladan,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  In  the  midst  of  these  details,  as  given  by  the 
inscriptions,  the  statement  of  the  Can.  Ptol.  may  still  be  main- 
tained, according  to  which  the  twelve  years  of  Mardohempados 
(a  contraction,  as  Ewald  supposes,  of  Mardokempalados)  com- 
mence with  the  year  721.  From  this  point  onwards  the  biblical 
and  extra-biblical  accounts  dovetail  together  ;  whereas  in  Poly- 
histor  (Eus.  chron.  arm.)  the  following  Babylonian  rulers  are 
mentioned  :  "  a  brother  of  Sennacherib,  Acises,  who  reigned 
hardly  a  month ;  Marodach  Baladan,  six  months ;  Elibus  into 
the  third  year;  Aeordan,  Sennacherib's  son,  who  was  made 
king  after  the  defeat  of  Ehbus."  Now,  as  the  Can.  Ptolem. 
also  gives  a  Belibos  with  a  three  years'  reign,  the  identity  of 
Mardokempados  and  Marodach  Baladan  is  indisputable.  The 
Can.  Ptol.  seems  only  to  take  into  account  his  legitimate  reign 
as  a  vassal,  and  Polyhistor  (from  Berosus)  only  his  last  act 
of  rebellion.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  very  far  from  removing 
all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation,  more 

'  Eawlmson,  Mmiurchies,  i.  169. 

*  Oppert,  Expedition^  ii.  355. 

*  The  inscriptJons  mention  two  campaigns. 
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especially  the  chronological  difficulties.  Eawlinson,  who  places 
the  commencement  of  the  (second)  Judsean  campaign  in  the 
year  698,  and  therefore  transfers  it  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  instead  of  the  middle,  sets 
himself  in  opposition  not  only  to  eh.  xxxvi.  1,  but  also  to 
ch.  xxxviii.  5  and  2  Kings  xviii.  2.  According  to  the  biblical 
accounts,  as  compared  with  the  Can.  FtoL,  the  embassy  must 
have  been  sent  by  Merodach  Baladan  during  the  period  of  his 
reign  as  vassal,  which  commenced  in  the  year  721.  Apparently 
it  had  only  the  harmless  object  of  congratulating  the  king  upon 
his  recovery  (and  also,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31,  of 
making  some  inquiry,  in  the  interests  of  Chaldean  astrology, 
into  the  mopheth  connected  with  the  sun-dial)  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly had  also  the  secret  political  object  of  making  common 
cause  with  Hezekiah  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  All  that 
can  be  maintained  with  certainty  beside  this  is,  that  the  embassy 
cannot  have  been  sent  before  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign ;  for  as  he  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  his  illness  must 
have  occurred,  according  to  ch.  xxxviii.  5,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  itself,  i.e.  the  seventh  year  of  Mardokempados.  Such 
questions  as  whether  the  embassy  came  before  or  after  the 
Assyrian  catastrophe,  which  was  still  in  the  future  at  the  time 
referred  to  in  ch.  xxxviii.  4-6,  or  whether  it  came  before  or 
after  the  payment  of  the  compensation  money  to  Sennacherib 
(2  Kings  xviii.  14-16),  are  open  to  dispute.  In  all  probability 
it  took  place  immediately  before  the  Assyrian  campaign,*  as 
Hezekiah  was  still  able  to  show  off  the  abundance  of  his  riches 
to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors. 

Ver.  2.  "And  Hezekiah  rejoiced  (K.  heard,  which  is  quite 
inappropriate)  concerning  them,  and  showed  them  (K.  all)  his 
storehouse :  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  fine  oil 
(hasshdmen,  K.  shemen),  and  all  his  arsenal,  and  all  that  was  in 
his  treasures :  there  was  nothing  that  Hezekiah  had  not  shown 
them,  in  his  house  or  in  all  his  kingdom."     Although  there  were 

>  A  reviewer  in  the  Theol.  L.  Bl.  1857,  p.  12,  inqiiires :  "  How  could 
the  prophet  have  known  that  all  that  Hezekiah  showed  to  the  Babylonian 
ambassador  would  one  day  be  brought  to  Babylon,  when  in  a  very  short 
time  these  treasures  would  aU  have  been  given  by  Hezekiah  to  the  king  o£ 
Assyria  ?  "  Answer  :  The  prophecy  is  so  expressed  in  ch.  xxxis.  6,  7,  that 
this  intervening  occurrence  does  not  prejudice  its  truth  at  all. 
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spices  kept  in  03:  rca,  naa  is  not  equivalent  to  ^l^^^3  (from  K33, 
to  break  to  pieces,  to  pulverize),  which  is  applied  to  gum-dragon 
and  other  drugs,  but  is  the  niplial  nba  from  na  {piel,  Arab. 
Tcayyata,  to  cram  full,  related  to  D«  (D''3),  D33  (D33),  and  pos- 
sibly also  to  DnSj  katama  (Hitzig,  Knobel,  Fiirst),  and  conse- 
quently it  does  not  mean  "  the  house  of  his  spices,"  as  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  the  Vulgate  render  it,  but  his  "treasure- 
house  or  storehouse"  (Targ.,  Syr.,  Saad.).  It  differs,  however, 
from  bSth  kelim,  the  wood  house  of  Lebanon  (ch.  xxii.  8).  He 
was  able  to  show  them  all  that  was  worth  seeing  "  in  his  whole 
kingdom,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  all  concentrated  in  Jerusalem, 
the  capital. 

The  consequences  of  this  coqueting  with  the  children  of 
the  stranger,  and  this  vain  display,  are  pointed  out  in  vers.  3—8 : 
"  TTien  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  king  Hizhiyahu,  and  said  to 
him,  What  have  these  m£n  said,  and  whence  com,e  they  to  thee  ? 
Hizkiyahu  said.  They  came  to  me  from  afar  country  (K.  omits 
to  me),  out  of  Babel.  He  said  further,  What  have  they  seen 
in  thy  house  ?  Hizkiyahu  said,  All  that  is  in  my  house  have 
they  seen:  there  was  nothing  in  my  treasures  that  I  Jiad  not 
shown  them.  Then  Isaiah  said  to  Hizkiyahu,  Hear  the  word  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  omits  ts'bhcHoth) ;  Behold,  days  come,  that  all 
that  is  in  thy  house,  and  all  that  thy  fathers  liave  laid  up  unto 
this  day,  will  be  carried  away  to  Babel  (???,  K.  i^?^?) :  nothing  will 
be  left  behind,  saith  Jehovah.  And  of  thy  children  that  proceed 
from  thee,  wliom  thou  shalt  beget,  will  they  take  (K.  chethib,  '  will 
he  take ')  ;  and  they  will  be  courtiers  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Babel.  Then  said  Hizkiyahu  to  Isaiah,  Good  is  the  word  of 
Jehcmah  which  thou  hast  spoken.  And  he  said  further,  Yea  (''3, 
K.  DK  Kii'D.),  there  shall  be  peace  and  stedfastness  in  my  days." 
Hezekiah's  two  candid  answers  in  vers.  3  and  4  are  an  invo- 
luntary condemnation  of  his  own  conduct,  which  was  sinful  in 
two  i:espects.  This  self-satisfied  display  of  worthless  earthly 
possessions  would  bring  its  own  punishment  in  their  loss  ;  and 
this  obsequious  suing  for  admiration  and  favour  on  the  part 
of  strangers,  would  be  followed  by  plundering  and  enslaving 
on  the  part  of  those  very  same  strangers  whose  envy  he  had 
excited.  The  prophet  here  foretells  the  Babylonian  captivity ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  occasion  here  given,  not  as  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  nation,  but  as  that  of  the  house  of  David, 
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Even  political  sharp-sightedness  might  have  foreseen,  that  some 
such  disastrous  consequences  would  follow  Hezekiah's  impru- 
dent course ;  but  this  absolute  certainty,  that  Babylon,  which 
was  then  struggling  hard  for  independence,  would  really  be 
the  heiress  to  the  Assyrian  government  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  was  not  from  Assyria,  which  was  actually  threatening  Judah 
with  destruction  for  its  rebellion,  but  from  Babylon,  that  this 
destruction  would  really  come,  was  impossible  without  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  We  may  infer  from  ver.  7  (of.  ch.  xxxviii.  19, 
and  for  the  fulfilment,  Dan.  i.  3)  that  Hezekiah  had  no  son  as 
yet,  at  least  none  with  a  claim  to  the  throne ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  2  Kings  xxi.  1.  So  far  as  the  concluding  words  are 
concerned,  we  should  quite  misunderstand  them,  if  we  saw 
nothing  in  them  but  common  egotism.  ''3  (for)  is  explanatory 
here,  and  therefore  confirmatory.  Dt<  S^i?!?.,  however,  does  not 
mean  "  yea,  if  only,"  as  Ewald  supposes  (§  324,  b),  but  is  also 
explanatory,  though  in  an  interrogative  form,  "  Is  it  not  good 
(i.e.  still  gracious  and  kind),  if,"  etc.  ?  He  submits  with 
humility  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  in  penitential  acknowledgment 
of  his  vain,  shortsighted,  untheocratic  conduct,  and  feels  that 
he  is  mercifully  spared  by  God,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  stability  (OOS  a  self-attesting  state  of  things, 
without  any  of  those  changes  which  disappoint  our  confident 
expectations)  would  continue.  "Although  he  desired  the  pros- 
perity of  future  ages,  it  would  not  have  been  right  for  him 
to  think  it  nothing  that  God  had  given  him  a  token  of  His 
clemency,  by  delaying  His  judgment "  (Calvin). 

Over  the  kingdom  of  Judah  there  was  now  hanging  the 
very  same  fate  of  captivity  and  exile,  which  had  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  eight  years  before.  When  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  prefaces  the  four  accounts  of  Isaiah  in  2 
Kings  xviii.  13-20,  with  the  recapitulation  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
9-12  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  5,  6),  his  evident  meaning  is,  that  the  end 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  had  their  meeting-point  in  Hezekiah's  time. 
As  Israel  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which 
foundered  upon  Judah,  though  only  through  a  miraculous 
manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  (see  Hos.  i.  7) ;  so  did 
Judah  fall  a  victim  to  the  Babylonian  empire.  The  four 
accounts  are  so  arranged,  that  the  first  two,  together  with  the 
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epilogue  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  36  sqq.,  which  contains  the  account  of 
the  fulfilment,  bring  the  Assyrian  period  of  judgment  to  a 
close  ;  and  the  last  two,  with  the  eventful  sketch  in  ch.  xxxix. 
6,  7,  open  the  way  for  the  great  hulk  of  the  prophecies  which 
now  follow  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  relating  to  the  Babylonian  period 
of  judgment.  This  Janus-headed  arrangement  of  the  contents 
of  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxis.  is  a  proof  that  this  histoiical  section  formed 
an  original  part  of  the  "  vision  of  Isaiah."  At  any  rate,  it  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that,  whoever  arranged  the  four  accounts  in 
their  present  order,  had  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  before  him  at  the  time. 
We  believe,  however,  that  we  may,  or  rather,  considering  the 
prophetico-historical  style  of  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  that  we  must, 
draw  the  still  further  conclusion,  that  Isaiah  himself,  when  he 
revised  the  collection  of  his  prophecies  at  the  end  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  or  possibly  not  till  the  beginning  of  Manasseh'si,  bridged 
over  the  division  between  the  two  halves  of  the  collection  by  the 
historical  trilogy  in  the  seventh  book. 


SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  COLLECTION. 

CHAP.  XL.-LXVI. 

The  first  half  consisted  of  seven  parts ;  the  second  consists  of 
three.  The  trilogical  arrangement  of  this  cycle  of  prophecies 
has  hardly  been  disputed  by  any  one,  since  Eiickert  pointed  it 
out  in  his  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  (1831).  And  it 
is  equally  certain  that  each  part  consists  of  3  X  3  addresses. 
The  division  of  the  chapters  furnishes  an  unintentional  proof 
of  this,  though  the  true  commencement  is  not  always  indi- 
cated. The  first  part  embraces  the  following  nine  addresses  : 
ch.  xl. ;  xli. ;  xlii.  1-xliii.  13  ;  xliii.  14-xliv.  5  ;  xliv.  6-23  ; 
xliv.  24-xlv. ;  xlvi. ;  xlvii. ;  xlviii.  The  second  part  includes 
the  following  nine  :  ch.  xlix. ;  1. ;  li. ;  lii.  1-12  ;  lii.  13-liii. ; 
liv. ;  Iv. ;  Ivi.  1-8  ;  Ivi.  9-Ivii.  The  third  part  the  following 
nine :  ch.  Iviii. ;  lix. ;  Ix. ;  Ixi. ;  Ixii. ;  Ixiii.  1-6  ;  Ixiii.  7-lxiv. ; 
Ixv. ;  Ixvi.  It  is  only  in  the  middle  of  the  first  part  that  the 
division  is  at  all  questionable.  In  the  other  two  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  err.  The  theme  of  the  whole  is  the  comforting 
announcement  of  the  approaching  deliverance,  and  its  attendant 
summons  to  repentance.  For  the  deliverance  itself  was  for  the 
Israel,  which  remained  true  to  the  confession  of  Jehovah  in 
the  midst  of  afHiction  and  while  redemption  was  delayed,  and 
not  for  the  rebellious,  who  denied  Jehovah  in  word  and  deed, 
and  thus  placed  themselves  on  the  level  of  the  heathen. 
"  There  is  no  peace,  saith  Jehovah,  for  the  wicked:"  with  these 
words  does  the  first  part  of  the  twenty-seven  addresses  close  in 
ch.  xlviii.  22.  The  second  closes  in  ch.  Ivii.  21  in  a  more 
excited  and  fuller  tone  :  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  for 
the  loicked."  And  at  the  close  of  the  third  part  (ch.  Ixvi.  24) 
the  prophet  drops  this  form  of  refrain,  and  declares  the  miser- 
able end  of  the  wicked  in  deeply  pathetic  though  horrifying 
terms :  "  Their  ivorm  shall  not  die,  and  their  fire  shall  not  be 
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quenched,  and  they  shall  he  an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh;"  just  as,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Psalms,  the  shorter  form  of 
b'rdkhdh  (blessing)  is  dropt,  and  an  entire  psalm,  the  Hallelujah 
(Ps.  cl.),  takes  its  place. 

The  three  parts,  which  are  thus  marked  off  by  the  prophet 
himself,  are  only  variations  of  the  one  theme  common  to  them 
all.  At  the  same  time,  each  has  its  own  leading  thought,  and 
its  own  special  key-note,  which  is  struck  in  the  very  first  words. 
In  each  of  the  three  parts,  also,  a  different  antithesis  stands 
in  the  foreground:  viz.  in  \:he  first  part,  ch.  xl.-xlviii.,  the  con- 
trast between  Jehovah  and  the  idols,  and  between  Israel  and 
the  heathen ;  in  the  second  part,  ch.  xlix.-lvii.,  the  contrast 
between  the  present  suffering  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  and 
His  future  glory;  in  the  third  part,  ch.  Iviii.-lxvi.,  the  con- 
trast observable  in  the  heart  of  Israel  itself,  between  the  hypo- 
crites, the  depraved,  the  rebellious,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
faithful,  the  mourning,  the  persecuted,  on  the  other.  The  first 
part  sets  forth  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  in  which  the 
prophecy  of  Jehovah  is  fulfilled,  to  the  shame  and  overthrow  of 
the  idols  and  their  worshippers ;  the  second  part,  the  way  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  through  deep  humiliation  to  exaltation 
and  glory,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  exaltation  of  Israel  to 
the  height  of  its  world-wide  calling ;  the  third  part,  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  participation  in  the  future  redemption 
and  glory.  There  is  some  truth  in  Hahn's  opinion,  that  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  three  separate  parts  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  three  clauses  of  ch.  xl.  2  :  "  that  her  distress  is 
ended,  that  her  debt  is  paid,  that  she  has  received  (according  to 
his  explanation,  '  will  receive ')  double  for  all  her  sin's."  For 
the  central  point  of  the  first  part  is  really  the  termination  of 
the  Babylonian  distress ;  that  of  the  second,  the  expiation  of 
guilt  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah ;  and  that 
of  the  third,  the  assurance  that  the  sufferings  will  be  followed 
by  "a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory."  The  promise 
rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  circular  movements  of  the  3  X  9 
addresses,  until  at  length,  it  reaches  its  zenith  in  ch.  Ixv.  and 
Ixvi.,  and  links  time  and  eternity  together. 

So  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  more 
finished  or  more  elevated  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  this  trilogy  of  addresses  by  Isaiah.  In  ch.  i.-xxxix.  of 
VOL.  II.  I 
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the  collection,  the  prophet's  language  is  generally  more  com- 
pressed, chiselled  Qapidariscli),  plastic,  although  even  there  his 
style  passes  through  all  varieties  of  colour.  But  here  in  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.,  where  he  no  longer  has  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  his 
own  time,  but  is  transported  into  the  far  distant  future,  as  into 
his  own  home,  even  the  language  retains  an  ideal  and,  so  to 
speak,  ethereal  character.  It  has  grown  into  a  broad,  pellucid, 
shining  stream,  which  floats  us  over  as  it  were  into  the  world 
beyond,  upon  majestic  yet  gentle  and  translucent  waves. 
There  are  only  two  passages  in  which  it  becomes  more  harsh, 
turbid,  and  ponderous,  viz.  ch.  liii.  and  Ivi.  9-lvii.  11a.  In  the 
former  it  is  the  emotion  of  sorrow  which  throws  its  shadow 
upon  it;  in  the  latter,  the  emotion  of  wrath.  And  in  every 
other  instance  in  which  it  changes,  we  may  detect  at  once  the 
influence  of  the  object  and  of  the  emotion.  In  ch.  Ixiii.  7  the 
prophet  strikes  the  note  of  the  liturgical  fpMUdIt ;  in  ch.  Ixiii. 
196-lxiv.  4  it  is  sadness  which  chokes  the  stream  of  words ;  in 
ch.  Ixiv.  5  you  hear,  as  in  Jer.  iii.  25,  the  key-note  of  the 
liturgical  vidduy,  or  confessional  prayer. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  contents  of  his  trilogy,  it  is 
more  incomparable  still.  It  commences  with  a  prophecy,  which 
gave  to  John  the  Baptist  the  great  theme  of  his  preaching. 
It  closes  with  the  prediction  of  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven 
and  new  earth,  beyond  which  even  the  last  page  of  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse  cannot  go.  And  in  the  centre  (ch.  Iii. 
13— liii.)  the  sufferings  and  exaltation  of  Christ  are  proclaimed 
as  clearly,  as  if  the  prophet  had  stood  beneath  the  cross  itself, 
and  had  seen  the  Risen  Saviour.  He  is  transported  to  the  very 
commencement  of  the  New  Testament  times,  and  begins  just 
like  the  New  Testament  evangelists.  He  afterwards  describes 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  completed  events,  with 
all  the  clearness  of  a  Pauline  discourse.  And  lastly,  he  clings 
to  the  heavenly  world  beyond,  like  John  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Yet  the  Old  Testament  limits  are  not  disturbed;  but  within 
those  limits,  evangelist,  apostle,  and  apocalyptist  are  all  con- 
densed into  one.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  addresses  we 
never  meet  with  a  strictly  Messianic  prophecy ;  and  yet  they 
have  more  christological  depth  than  all  the  Messianic  prophecies 
taken  together.  The  bright  picture  of  the  coming  King,  which 
is  met  with  in  the  earlier  Messianic  prophecies,  undergoes  a 
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metamorphosis  here,  oat  of  which  it  issues  enriched  by  many 
essential  elements,  viz.  those  of  the  two  status,  the  mors  vicaria, 
and  the  munus  triplex.  The  dark  typical  background  of 
suffering,  which  the  mournful  Davidic  psalms  give  to  the  figure 
of  the  Messiah,  becomes  here  for  the  first  time  an  object  of 
direct  prediction.  The  place  of  the  Son  of  David,  who  is  only 
a  King,  is  now  taken  by  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  Prophet 
and  Priest  by  virtue  of  His  self-sacrifice,  and  King  as  well ;  the 
Saviour  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles,  persecuted  even  to  death 
by  His  own  nation,  but  exalted  by  God  to  be  both  Priest  and 
King.  So  rich  and  profound  a  legacy  did  Isaiah  leave  to  the 
church  of  the  captivity,  and  to  the  church  of  the  future  also, 
yea,  even  to  the  New  Jerusalem  upon  the  new  earth.  Heng- 
stenberg  has  very  properly  compared  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
to  the  Deuteronomic  "  last  words "  of  Moses  in  the  steppes 
of  Moab,  and  to  the  last  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  within  the 
circle  of  His  own  disciples,  as  reported  by  John.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  esoteric  book,  left  to  the  church  for  future  inter- 
pretation. To  none  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  who 
followed  him  was  the  ability  given  perfectly  to  open  the  book. 
Nothing  but  the  coming  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  could  break  all  the  seven  seals.  But 
was  Isaiah  really  the  author  of  this  book  of  consolation  ? 
Modern  criticism  visits  all  who  dare  to  assert  this  with  the 
double  ban  of  want  of  science  and  want  of  conscience.  It 
regards  Isaiah's  authorship  as  being  quite  as  impossible  as  any 
miracle  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  of  history,  or  of  the  spirit. 
No  prophecies  find  any  favour  in  its  eyes,  but  such  as  can  be 
naturally  explained.  It  knows  exactly  how  far  a  prophet  can 
see,  and  where  he  must  stand,  in  order  to  see  so  far.  But 
we  are  not  tempted  at  all  to  purchase  such  omniscience  at  the 
price  of  the  supernatural.  We  believe  in  the  supernatural 
reality  of  prophecy,  simply  because  history  furnishes  indis- 
putable proofs  of  it,  and  because  a  supernatural  interposition 
on  the  part  of  God  in  both  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  man 
takes  place  even  at  the  present  day,  and  can  be  readily  put  to 
the  test.  But  this  interposition  varies  greatly  both  in  degree 
and  kind ;  and  even  in  the  far-sight  of  the  prophets  there  were 
the  greatest  diversities,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
charisma.     It  is   quite   possible,   therefore,  that  Isaiah   may 
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have  foreseen  the  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  age  and  the 
deliverance  that  followed  "  by  an  excellent  spirit,"  as  the  spn  of 
Sirach  says  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  24),  and  may  have  lived  and  moved 
in  these  "last  things,"  even  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  still  standing.  But  we  do  not  regard  all  that  is 
possible  as  being  therefore  real.  We  can  examine  quite  im- 
partially whether  this  really  was  the  case,  and  without  our 
ultimate  decision  being  under  the  constraint  of  any  unalterable 
foregone  conclusion,  like  that  of  the  critics  referred  to.  All 
that  we  have  said  in  praise  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  would  retain  its 
fullest  force,  even  if  the  author  of  the  whole  should  prove  to  be 
a  prophet  of  the  captivity,  and  not  Isaiah. 

We  have  already  given  a  cursory  glance  at  the  general  and 
particular  grounds  upon  which  we  maintain  the  probability,  or 
rather  the  certainty,  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
(vid.  vol.  i.  pp.  57-62)  ;  and  we  have  explained  them  more  fully 
in  the  concluding  remarks  to  Drechsler's  Commentary  (vol.  iii. 
.pp.  361-416),  to  which  we  would  refer  any  readers  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  complete  insight  into  the  pro  and  con  of  this  critical 
question.  All  false  supports  of  Isaiah's  authorship  have  there 
been  willingly  given  up ;  for  the  words  of  Job  to  his  friends 
(xiii.  7,  8)  are  quite  as  applicable  to  a  biblical  theologian  of 
the  present  day. 

We  have  admitted,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-seven  prophecies,  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  has  the 
captivity  as  his  fixed  standpoint,  or  at  any  rate  as  a  standpoint 
that  is  only  so  far  a  fluctuating  one,  as  the  eventual  deliverance 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  and  that  without  ever  betraying 
the  difference  between  the  real  present  and  this  ideal  one ;  so 
that  as  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  has  its  roots  in  every 
other  instance  in  the  soil  of  the  prophet's  own  time,  and  springs 
out  of  that  soil,  to  all  appearance  he  is  an  exile  himself.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  following  arguments  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  Isaiah's  authorship.  In  the  first  place,  the  de- 
liverance foretold  in  these  prophecies,  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstances,  is  referred  to  as  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight,  and  known  to  Jehovah  alone,  and  as  some- 
thing the  occurrence  of  which  would  prove  Him  to  be  the  God 
of  Gods.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  prophecy,  knew  the  name 
of  Cyrus  even  before  he  knew  it  himself;   and  He  demon- 
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strated  His  Godhead  to  all  the  world,  inasmuch  as  He  caused 
the  name  and  work  of  the  deliverer  of  Israel  to  be  foretold  (eh. 
xlv.  4-7).  Secondly,  although  these  prophecies  rest  through- 
out upon  the  soil  of  the  captivity,  and  do  not  start  with  the 
historical  basis  of  Hezekiah's  time,  as  we  should  expect  them 
to  do,  with  Isaiah  as  their  author ;  yet  the  discrepancy  between 
this  phenomenon  and  the  general  character  of  prophecy  else- 
where, loses  its  full  force  as  an  argument  against  Isaiah's 
authorship,  if  we  do  not  separate  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  from  ch.  i.-xxxix. 
and  take  it  as  an  independent  work,  as  is  generally  done.  The 
whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  collection  is  a  staircase,  leading 
up  to  these  addresses  to  the  exiles,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  them,  as  a  whole,  as  the  Assyrian  pedestal  in  ch.  xiv.  24r-27  to 
the  Babylonian  massd'  in  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  26  (see  vol.  i.  317).  This 
relation  between  the  two — namely,  that  Assyrian  prophecies 
lay  the  foundation  for  Babylonian — runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  first  half.  It  is  so  arranged,  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  times  throughout  have  intermediate  layers,  which 
reach  beyond  those  times ;  and  whilst  the  former  constitute  the 
groundwork,  the  latter  form  the  gable.  This  is  the  relation  in 
which  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  stand  to  ch.  xiii.— xxiii.,  and  ch.  xxxiv. 
XXXV.  to  ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.  And  within  the  cycle  of  prophecies 
against  the  nations,  three  Babylonian  prophecies  —  viz.  ch. 
xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  and  xxiii. — form  the  commencement, 
middle,  and  end.  The  Assyrian  prophecies  lie  within  a  circle, 
the  circumference  and  diameter  of  which  consist  of  prophecies 
that  have  a  longer  span.  And  are  all  these  prophecies,  that 
are  inserted  with  such  evident  skill  and  design,  to  be  taken 
away  from  our  prophet?  The  oracle  concerning  Babel,  in 
ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23,  has  all  the  ring  of  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah's,  as 
we  have  already  seen  ;  and  in  the  epilogue,  in  ch.  xiv.  24-27, 
it  has  Isaiah's  signature.  The  second  oracle  concerning  Babel, 
in  ch.  xxi.  1-10,  is  not  only  connected  with  three  passages  of 
Isaiah's  that  are  acknowledged  as  genuine,  so  as  to  form  a 
tetralogy ;  but  in  style  and  spirit  it  is  most  intimately  bound 
up  with  them.  The  cycle  of  prophecies  of  the  final  cata- 
strophe (ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.)  commences  so  thoroughly  in  Isaiah's 
style,  that  nearly  every  word  and  every  turn  in  the  first  three 
verses  bears  Isaiah's  stamp ;  and  in  ch.  xxvii.  12,  13,  it  dies 
away,  just  like  the  book  of  Immanuel,  ch.  xi.  11  sqq.     And 
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the  genuineness  of  ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  has  never  yet  been 
disputed  on  any  valid  grounds.  Knobel,  indeed,  maintains 
that  the  historical  background  of  this  passage  establishes  its 
spuriousness  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  background  of 
contemporaneous  history.  Edom  in  this  instance  represents 
the  world,  as  opposed  to  the  people  of  God,  just  as  Moab  does 
in  ch.  XXV.  Consider,  moreover,  that  these  disputed  prophecies 
form  a  series  which  constitutes  in  every  respect  a  prelude  to 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.  Have  we  not  in  ch.  xiv.  1,  2,  the  substance  of 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  as  it  were,  in  nuce  ?  Is  not  the  trilogy  "  Babel,"  in 
ch.  xlvi.-xlviii.,  like  an  expansion  of  the  vision  in  ch.  xxi.  1-10  ? 
Is  not  the  prophecy  concerning  Edom  in  ch.  xxxiv.  the  side- 
piece  to  ch.  Ixiii.  1-6  ?  And  do  we  not  hear  in  ch.  xxxv.  the 
direct  prelude  to  the  melody,  which  is  continued  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  ? 
And  to  this  we  may  add  still  further  the  fact,  that  prominent 
marks  of  Isaiah  are  common  alike  to  the  disputed  prophecies, 
and  to  those  whose  genuineness  is  acknowledged.  The  name 
of  God,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Isaiah,  and  which  we  meet 
with  on  every  hand  in  acknowledged  prophecies  in  ch.  i.-xxxix., 
viz.  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  runs  also  through  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
(vol.  i.  193).  And  so  again  do  the  confirmatory  words,  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah,"  and  the  interchange  of  the  national  names 
Jacob  and  Israel  (compare,  for  example,  ch.  xl.  27  with  ch. 
xxix.  23).^  The  rhetorical  figure  called  epanapliora,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  Arabic  proverb,^ — 

"  Enjoy  the  scent  of  the  yellow  roses  of  Negd; 
For  when  the  evening  is  gone,  it  is  over  with  the  yellow  roses  " 

is  very  rare  apart  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  (Gen.  vi.  9,  xxxv. 
12  ;  Lev.  XXV.  41 ;  Job  xi.  7)  ;  whereas  in  the  book  of  Isaiah 
itself  it  runs  hke  a  favourite  oratorical  turn  from  beginning  to 
end  {vid.  ch.  i.  7,  iv.  3,  vi.  11,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  25,  xv.  8,  xxx.  20, 
xxxiv.  9,  xl.  19,  xlii.  15,  19,  xlviii.  21,  li.  13,  liii.  6,  7,  liv.  4, 
13,  1.  4,  Iviii.  2,  lix.  8,— a  collection  of  examples  which  could 
probably  be  still  further  increased).  But  there  are  still  deeper 
lines  of  connection  than  these.     How  strikingly  for  example 

^  The  remark  which  we  made  at  vol.  i.  p.  117,  to  the  effect  that  Isaiah 
prefers  Israel,  is  therefore  to  be  qualified,  inasmuch  as  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  Jacob 
takes  precedence  of  Israel. 

2  See  Mehren,  Rlietorik  der  Araber,  p.  161  sqq. 
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does  cli.  xxvlii.  5  ring  in  harmony  with  ch.  Ixii.  3,  and  ch. 
xxix.  23  (cf.  V.  7)  with  ch.  Ix.  21 !  And  does  not  the  leading 
thought  which  is  expressed  in  ch.  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  26  (cf.  ch. 
XXV.  1),  viz.  that  whatever  is  realized  in  history  has  had  its 
pre-existence  as  an  idea  in  God,  run  with  a  multiplied  echo 
through  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  ?  And  does  not  the  second  half  repeat, 
in  ch.  Ixv.  25,  in  splendidly  elaborate  paintings,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  very  same  words  (which  is  not  unlike  Isaiah), 
what  we  have  already  found  in  ch.  xi.  6  sqq.,  xxx.  26,  and 
other  passages,  concerning  the  future  glorification  of  the  earthly 
and  heavenly  creation?  Yea,  we  may  venture  to  maintain 
(and  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  refute  it),  that  the  second 
half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.-lxvi),  so  far  as  its  theme,  its 
standpoint,  its  style,  and  its  ideas  are  concerned,  is  in  a  state 
ci  continuous  formation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  (ch. 
i.-xxxix.).  On  the  frontier  of  the  two  halves,  the  prediction  in 
ch.  xxxix.  5,  7  stands  like  a  sign-post,  with  the  inscription,  "  To 
Babylon."  There,  viz.  in  Babylon,  is  henceforth  Isaiah's  spi- 
ritual home ;  there  he  preaches  to  the  church  of  the  captivity 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  consolation  of  redemption,  but  to 
the  rebellious  the  terrors  of  judgment. 

That  this  is  the  case,  is  confirmed  by  the  reciprocal  relation 
in  which  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  stand  to  all  the  other  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
we  find  reminiscences  from  the  book  of  Job  (compare  ch.  xl. 
23  with  Job  xii.  24 ;  xliv.  25  with  Job  xii.  17,  20;  xliv.  24  with 
Job  ix.  8  ;  xl.  14  with  Job  xxi.  22  ;  lix.  4  with  Job  xv.  35  and 
Ps.  vii,  15).  And  the  first  half  points  back  to  Job  in  just  the 
same  manner.  The  poetical  words  JJH,  laann,  l3''t5SKV,  are  only 
met  with  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  and  the  book  of  Job.  Once  at 
least,  namely  ch.  lix.  7,  we  are  reminded  of  mislile  (Prov.  i.  16)  ; 
whilst  in  the  first  half  we  frequently  met  with  imitations  of 
the  mdsMl  of  Solomon.  The  two  halves  stand  in  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  book  of  Micah ;  compare  ch.  Iviii.  1  with 
Mic.  iii.  8,  like  ii.  2-4  with  Mic.  iv.  1-4,  and  xxvi.  21  with 
Mic.  i.  3.  And  the  same  relation  to  Nahum  runs  through  the 
two ;  compare  Nah.  iii.  4,  5  with  ch.  xlvii.,  ii.  1  with  Hi.  la,  lb, 
and  ii.  11  with  xxiv.  1,  iii.  13  with  xix.  16.  We  leave  the 
question  open,  on  which  side  the  priority  lies.  But  when  we 
find  in  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  points  of  contact  not  only  with 
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ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  but  also  with  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  xxxiv.- 
XXXV.,  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  accident,  it  is  more  than 
improbable  that  these  two  prophets  should  have  been  imitated 
by  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  since  it  is  in  them  above  all 
others  that  we  meet  with  the  peculiar  disposition  to  blend  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  their  predecessors  with  their  own.  Not 
only  does  Zephaniah  establish  points  of  contact  with  Isa.  xiii. 
and  xxxiv.  in  by  no  means  an  accidental  manner,  but  compare 
ch.  ii.  15  with  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  10,  and  ch.  iii.  10  with  Isa.  Ixvi. 
20.  The  former  passage  betrays  its  derivative  character  by 
the  fact  that  fj'y  is  a  word  that  belongs  exclusively  to  Isaiah  ; 
whilst  the  latter  is  not  only  a  compendium  of  Isa.  Ixvi.  20, 
but  also  points  back  to  Isa.  xviii.  1,  7,  in  the  expression 
t^^-nnj^  nasjD.  In  Jeremiah,  the  indication  of  dependence  upon 
Isaiah  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the  prophecy  against  Babylon 
in  Jer.  1.  li. ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  strong,  that  Movers,  Hitzig, 
and  De  Wette  regard  the  anonymous  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
as  the  interpolator  of  this  prophecy.  But  it  also  contains  echoes 
of  Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.,  and  xxxiv.,  and  is  throughout  a  Mosaic 
of  earlier  prophecies.  The  passage  in  Jer.  x.  1-16  concern- 
ing the  nothingness  of  the  gods  of  the  nations,  sounds  also 
most  strikingly  like  Isaiah's  ;  compare  more  especially  Isa.  xliv. 
12-15,  xli.  7,  xlvi.  7,  though  the  attempt  has  also  been  made 
to  render  this  intelligible  by  the  interpolation  hypothesis.  It 
is  not  only  in  vers.  6-8  and  10,  which  are  admitted  to  be 
Jeremiah's,  that  we  meet  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Jeremiah ;  but  even  in  passages  that  are  rejected  we  find  such 
expressions  of  his  as  nai,  Dnis  for  Dnx,  ijia:,  D''Vnj'!!',  iTJi^?,  a 
penal  visitation,  such  as  we  never  meet  with  in  Isaiah  ii.  And 
the  whole  of  the  consolatory  words  in  Jer.  xxx.  10,  11,  and 
again  in  xlvi.  27,  28,  which  sound  so  much  like  the  deutero- 
Isaiah,  are  set  down  as  having  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  by  Isaiah  II.  But  Caspari  has  shown  that  this  is  im- 
possible, because  the  concluding  words  of  the  promise,  "  I  will 
correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  not  leave  thee  altogether 
unpunished,"  would  have  no  meaning  at  all  if  uttered  at  the 
close  of  the  captivity ;  and  also,  because  such  elements  as  are 
evidently  Jeremiah's,  and  in  which  it  coincides  with  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  far  outweigh 
those  of  the  deutero-Isaiah.     And  yet  in  this  passage,  when 
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Israel  is  addressed  as  "  my  servant,"  we  hear  the  tone  of  the 
deutero-Isaiah.  Jei-emiah  fuses  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
other  passages,  the  tones  of  Isaiah  with  his  own.  There  are 
also  many  other  passages  which  coincide  with  passages  of  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah,  both  in  substance  and  expression,  though 
not  so  conclusively  as  those  already  quoted,  and  in  which  we 
have  to  decide  between  regarding  Jeremiah  as  an  imitator,  or 
Isaiah  ii.  as  an  interpolator.  But  if  we  compare  Jer.  vi.  15 
with  Isa.  Ivi.  11,  and  Isa.  xlviii.  6  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  3,  where 
Jeremiah,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  gives  a  different  turn 
to  the  original  passages  by  a  slight  change  in  the  letters,  we 
shall  find  involuntary  reminiscences  of  Isaiah  in  Jeremiah,  in 
such  parallels  as  Jer.  iii.  16,  Isa.  Ixv.  17  ;  Jer.  iv.  13,  Isa.  Ixvi. 
15;  Jer.  xi.  19,  Isa.  liii. ;  and  shall  hear  the  ring  of  Isa.  li. 
17-23  in  Jeremiah's  qinoih,  and  that  of  Isa.  Ivi.  9-lvii.  11a  in 
the  earlier  reproachful  addresses  of  Jeremiah,  and  not  vice  versa. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  Isaiah's  view  of  the  captivity,  that  penal  judgment 
already  threatened  in  the  law.  (1.)  In  the  Jlzziah^Jotham  age 
the  prophet  refers  to  the  captivity,  in  the  most  general  terms  that 
can  be  conceived,  in  ch.  vi.  12,  though  he  mentions  it  casually 
by  its  own  name  even  in  ch.  v.  13.  (2.)  In  the  time  of  Ahaz 
we  already  see  him  far  advanced  beyond  this  first  sketchy 
reference  to  the  captivity.  In  ch.  xi.  11  sqq.  he  predicts  a 
second  deliverance,  resenibling  the  Egyptian  exodus.  Asshur 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  countries  of  the  diaspora,  as  the 
imperial  power  by  which  the  judgment  of  captivity  is  carried 
out.  (3.)  In  the  early  years  of  Hezekiah,  ch.  xxii.  18  appears  to 
indicate  the  carrying  away  of  Judah  by  Asshur.  But  when 
the  northern  kingdom  had  succumbed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Assyrian  banishment,  and  Judah  had  been  mercifully  spared 
this  judgment,  the  eyes  of  Isaiah  were  directed  to  Babylon  as 
the  imperial  power  destined  to  execute  the  same  judgment  upon 
Judah.  We  may  see  this  from  ch.  xxxix.  5-7.  Micah  also 
speaks  of  Babylon  as  the  future  place  of  punishment  and 
deliverance  (Mic.  iv.  10).  The  prophecies  of  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  in  ch.  xiii.  14,  21,  are  therefore  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prophecies  of  Hezekiah's  time.  And  ch,  xl.-lxvi. 
merely  develop  on  all  sides  what  was  already  contained  in  germ 
in  ch,  xiv.  1,  2,  xxi,  10.     It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of 
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Hezekiah  Babylon  attempted  to  break  loose  from  Assyria ;  and 
so  also  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  Asshur,  and  the  union  of 
their  villages  and  districts  under  one  monarch  named  Deyoces, 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.^  It  is  quite  characteristic  of 
Isaiah  that  he  never  names  the  Persians,  who  were  at  that  time 
still  subject  to  the  Medes.  He  mentions  Madai  in  eh.  xiii.  17 
and  xxi.  2,  and  Koresh  (Kurus),  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy ;  but  not  that  one  of  the  two  leading  Iranian  tribes, 
which  gained  its  liberty  through  him  in  the  time  of  Astyages, 
and  afterwards  rose  to  the  possession  of  the  imperial  sway. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  Isaiah  should  have  mentioned 
Cyrus  by  name  centuries  before  this  time  (210  years,  according 
to  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  1,  2)  ?  Windischmann  answers  this 
question  in  his  Zoroastrische  Studien,  p.  137.  "  No  one,"  he 
says,  "  who  believes  in  a  living,  personal,  omniscient  God,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  His  revealing  future  events,  will  ever  deny 
that  He  possesses  the  power  to  foretell  the  name  of  a  future 
monarch."  And  Albrecht  Weber,  the  Indologian,  finds  in  this 
answer  "  an  evidence  of  self-hardening  against  the  scientific 
conscience,"  and  pronounces  such  hardening  nothing  less  than 
"  devilish." 

It  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  understanding  concerning 
this  point,  which  is  the  real  nerve  of  the  prevailing  settled  con- 
clusion as  to  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  We  therefore  hasten  on  to  our  ex- 
position. And  in  relation  to  this,  if  we  only  allow  that  the  prophet 
really  was  a  prophet,  it  is  of  no  essential  consequence  to  what 
age  he  belonged.  For  in  this  one  point  we  quite  agree  with 
the  opponents  of  its  genuineness,  namely,  that  the  standpoint 
of  the  prophet  is  the  second  half  of  the  captivity.  If  the  author 
is  Isaiah,  as  we  feel  constrained  to  assume  for  reasons  that  we 
have  already  stated  here  and  elsewhere,  he  is  entirely  carried 
away  from  his  own  times,  and  leads  a  pneumatic  life  among  the 
exiles.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  "  Johannic "  book  in  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  than  this  book  of  consolation.  It 
is  like  the  product  of  an  Old  Testament  gift  of  tongues.  The 
fleshly  body  of  speech  has  been  changed  into  a  glorified  body; 
and  we  hear,  as  it  were,  spiritual  voices  from  the  worlds  beyond, 
or  world  of  glory. 

*  Spiegel  (Eran,  p.  313  sqq.)  places  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  the  year 
714,  and  Deyoces  in  the  year  708. 
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PART  I. 

FIRST  PROPHECY.— Chap,  xl. 

WORDS  OF  COMFORT,  AND  THE  GOD  OF  COMPORT. 

In  this  first  address  the  prophet  vindicates  his  call  to  be  the 
preacher  of  the  comfort  of  the  approaching  deliverance,  and 
explains  this  comfort  on  the  ground  that  Jehovah,  who  called 
him  to  this  comforting  proclamation,  was  the  incomparablj'' 
exalted  Creator  and  Euler  of  the  world.  The  first  part  of  this 
address  (vers.  1-11)  may  be  regarded  as  the  prologue  to  the 
whole  twenty-seven.  The  theme  of  the  prophetic  promise,  and 
the  irresistible  certainty  of  its  fulfilment,  are  here "  declared. 
Turning  to  the  people  of  the  captivity,  whom  Jehovah  has 
neither  forgotten  nor  rejected,  the  prophet  commences  thus  in 
ver.  1 :  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saitli  your  God." 
This  is  the  divine  command  to  the  prophets.  Nachdmu  (piel, 
li+erally,  to  cause  to  breathe  again)  is  repeated,  because  of  its 
urgency  (anadiplosis,  as  in  eh.  xli.  27,  xliii.  11,  xxv.,  etc.).  The 
word  "ION'',  which  does  not  mean  "  will  say "  here  (Hofmann, 
Stier),  but  "  saith "  (LXX.,  Jerome), — as,  for  example,  in  1 
Sam.  xxiv.  14, — affirms  that  the  command  is  a  continuous  one. 
The  expressioji  "  saith  your  God "  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  and 
common  to  both  parts  of  the  collection  (ch.  i.  11, 18,  xxxiii.  10, 
xl.  1,  25,  xli.  21,  Ixvi.  9).  The  future  in  all  these  passages  is 
expressive  of  that  which  is  taking  place  or  still  continuing. 
And  it  is  the  same  here.  The  divine  command  has  not  been 
issued  once  only,  or  merely  to  one  prophet,  but  is  being  con- 
tinually addressed  to  many  prophets.  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye  my  people,"  is  the  continual  charge  of  the  God  of  the  exiles, 
who  has  not  ceased  to  be  their  God  even  in  the  midst  of  wrath, 
to  His  messengers  and  heralds  the  prophets. 

The  summons  is  now  repeated  with  still  greater  emphasis, 
the  substance  of  the  consoling  proclamation  being  also  given 
Ver.  2.  "  Speak  ye  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her, 
that  her  affliction  is  ended,  that  her  debt  is  paid,  that  she  has  re- 
ceived  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah  double  for  all  her  sins."     The 
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holy  city  is  thought  of  here  in  connection  with  the  population 
belonging  to  it.  3^"?^  l?'!  (to  speak  to  the  heart)  is  an  expres- 
sion applied  in  Gen.  xxxlv.  3  and  Judg.  xix.  3  to  words 
adapted  to  win  the  heart ;  in  Gen.  1.  21,  to  the  words  used  by 
Joseph  to  inspire  his  brethren  with  confidence ;  whilst  here  it 
is  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  In  Hos.  11. 16,  and  possibly 
not  without  a  reminiscence  of  this  earlier  prophecy.  ?N  Niij 
(to  call  to  a  person)  Is  applied  to  a  prophetic  announcement 
made  to  a  person,  as  In  Jer.  vii.  27,  Zech.  I.  4.  The  announce- 
ment to  be  made  to  Jerusalem  Is  then  Introduced  with  ''3,  ort, 
which  serves  as  the  Introduction  to  either  an  Indirect  or  a  direct 
address  (Ges.  §  155,  1,  e).  (1.)  Her  affliction  has  become  full, 
and  therefore  has  come  to  an  end.  N3S,  military  service,  then 
feudal  service,  and  hardship  generally  (Job  vii.  1)  ;  here  It 
applies  to  the  captivity  or  exile — that  unsheltered  bivouac,  as 
It  were,  of  the  people  who  had  been  transported  into  a  foreign 
land,  and  were  living  there  In  bondage,  restlessness,  and  in- 
security. (2.)  Her  Iniquity  is  atoned  for,  and  the  justice  of 
God  is  satisfied :  nirtsdh,  which  generally  denotes  a  satisfactory 
reception,  is  used  here  In  the  sense  of  meeting  with  a  satis- 
factory payment,  like  fiJ?  HST  In  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  43,  to  pay  off 
the  debt  of  sin  by  enduring  the  punishment  of  sin.  (3.)  The 
third  clause  repeats  the  substance  of  the  previous  ones  with 
greater  emphasis  and  in  a  fuller  tone  :  Jerusalem  has  already 
suffered  fully  for  her  sins.  In  direct  opposition  to  nnipp,  which 
cannot,  when  connected  with  two  actual  perfects  as  It  is  here, 
be  taken  as  a  perfect  used  to  Indicate  the  certainty  of  some 
future  occurrence,  Gesenlus,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbrelt,  Stier, 
and  Hahn  suppose  hiphlayim  to  refer  to  the  double  favour  that 
Jerusalem  was  about  to  receive  (like  mishneh  In  ch.  Ixi.  7,  and 
possibly  borrowed  from  Isaiah  In  Zech.  Ix.  12),  instead  of  to 
the  double  punishment  which  Jerusalem  had  endured  (like 
mishneh  In  Jer.  xvi.  18).  It  is  not  to  be  taken,  however.  In  a 
judicial  sense ;  in  which  case  God  would  appear  over-rigid, 
and  therefore  unjust.  Jerusalem  had  not  suffered  more  than 
its  sins  had  deserved ;  but  the  compassion  of  God  regarded 
what  His  justice  had  been  obliged  to  inflict  upon  Jerusalem  as 
superabundant.  This  compassion  also  expresses  itself  In  the 
words  "  for  all"  (b'hhol,  c.  Beth  pretii)  :  there  is  nothing  left  for 
further  punishment.     The  turning-point  from  wrath  to  love 
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has  arrived.  The  wrath  has  gone  forth  in  double  measure. 
With  what  intensity,  therefore,  will  the  love  break  forth,  which 
has  been  so  long  restrained ! 

There  is  a  sethume  in  the  text  at  this  point.  The  first  two 
verses  form  a  small  parashah  by  themselves,  the  prologue  of  the 
prologue.  After  the  substance  of  the  consolation  has  been  given 
on  its  negative  side,  the  question  arises.  What  positive  salvation 
is  to  be  expected  ?  This  question  is  answered  for  the  prophet, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  ecstatic  stillness  of  his  mind  as  turned 
to  God,  he  hears  a  marvellous  voice.  Ver.  3.  "  Hark,  a  crier  ! 
In  the  wilderness  prepars  ye  a  way  for  Jehovah,  make  smooth  in 
the  desert  a  road  for  our  Godr  This  is  not  to  be  rendered  "  a 
voice  cries"  (Ges.,  Umbreit,  etc.)  ;  but  the  two  words  are  in 
the  construct  state,  and  form  an  ihterjectional  clause,  as  in  ch. 
xiii.  4,  lii.  8,  Ixvi.  6 :  Voice  of  one  crying !  Who  the  crier  is 
remains  concealed ;  his  person  vanishes  in  the  splendour  of  his 
calling,  and  falls  into  the  background  behind  the  substance  of 
his  cry.  The  cry  sounds  like  the  long-drawn  trumpet-blast  of 
a  herald  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  1).  The  crier  is  like  the  outrider  of  a 
king,  who  takes  care  that  the  way  by  which  the  king  is  to  go 
shall  be  put  into  good  condition.  The  king  is  Jehovah ;  and 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him  in  a 
becoming  manner,  that  this  way  leads  through  the  pathless 
desert.  Bammidhdr  is  to  be  connected  with  pannu,  on  account 
of  the  parallelism,  according  to  the  accents  (^akeph  hatan  has  a 
stronger  disjunctive  force  here  than  zdkeph  gadol,  as  in  Dent, 
xxvi.  14,  xxviii.  8,  2  Kings  i.  6),  though  without  any  conse- 
quent collision  with  the  New  Testament  description  of  the  ful- 
filment itself.  And  so  also  the  Targum  and  Jewish  expositors 
take  "lanm  Klip  tip  together,  like  the  LXX.,  and  after  this  the 
Gospels.  We  may,  or  rather  apparently  we  must,  imagine  the 
crier  as  advancing  into  the  desert,  and  summoning  the  people 
to  come  and  make  a  road  through  it.  But  why  does  the  way 
of  Jehovah  lie  through  the  desert,  and  whither  does  it  lead  ? 
It  was  through  the  desert  that  He  went  to  redeem  Israel  out 
of  Egyptian  bondage,  and  to  reveal  Himself  to  Israel  from 
Sinai  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Judg.  v.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixviii,  8)  ;  and  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  4  (5)  God  the  Redeemer  of  His  people  is  called  lidrohhebh 
ha  Wrdhhoth.  Just  as  His  people  looked  for  Him  then,  when 
they  were  between  Egypt  and  Canaan ;  so  was  He  to  be  looked 
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for  by  His  people  again,  now  that  they  were  in  the  "  desert  of 
the  sea"  (ch.  xxi.  1),  and  separated  by  Arabia  deserta  from 
their  fatherland.  If  He  were  coming  at  the  head  of  His 
people,  He  Himself  would  clear  the  hindrances  out  of  His  way; 
but  He  was  coming  through  the  desert  to  Israel,  and  therefore 
Israel  itself  was  to  take  care  that  nothing  should  impede  the 
rapidity  or  detract  from  the  favour  of  the  Coming  One.  The 
description  answers  to  the  reality ;  but,  as  we  shall  frequently 
find  as  we  go  further  on,  the  literal  meaning  spiritualizes  itself 
in  an  allegorical  way. 

The  summons  proceeds  in  a  commanding  tone.  Ver.  4. 
"  Let  every  valley  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  made 
low ;  and  let  the  rugged  be  made  a  plain,  and  the  ledges  of  rocks 
a  valley."  n\ni,  which  takes  its  tone  from  the  two  jussive  verbs, 
is  also  itself  equivalent  to  'ni).  Instead  of  S^J  (from  ^<13),  the 
pointing  in  Zech.  xiv.  4,  we  have  here  (according  to  Kimchi) 
the  vowel-pointing  X'ii ;  at  the  same  time,  the  editions  of  Brescia, 
Pesaro,  Venice  1678,  have  f^''?  (with  tzere),  and  this  is  also  the 
reading  of  a  codex  of  Luzzatto  without  Masoretic  notes.  The 
command,  according  to  its  spiritual  interpretation,  points  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  that  are  cast  down,  the  humiliation  of 
the  self-righteous  and  self-secure,  the  changing  of  dishonesty 
into  simplicity,  and  of  unapproachable  haughtiness  into  sub- 
mission (for  'dqobh,  hilly,  rugged,^  compare  Jer.  xvii.  9  together 
with  Hab.  ii.  4).  In  general,  the  meaning  is  that  Israel  is  to 
take  care,  that  the  God  who  is  coming  to  deliver  it  shall  find  it 
in  such  an  inward  and  outward  state  as  befits  His  exaltation 
and  His  purpose. 

The  cry  of  the  crier  proceeds  thus  in  ver.  5 :  "  And  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  will  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  seeth  together:  for 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."  The  pret.  cons.  npiJl  is 
here  apodosis  imper.  When  the  way  is  prepared  for  Jehovah 
the  Coming  One,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  salvation  will  unveil 
itself  (on  the  name  Jehovah,  which  is  applied  to  God,  the  abso- 
lute I,  as  living  and  revealing  Himself  in  history,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  salvation,  see  vol.  i.  p.  67).  His  paromia 
is  the  revelation  of  His  glory  (1  Pet.  iv.  13).  This  revelation 
is  made  for  the  good  of  Israel,  but  not  secretly  or  exclusively  ; 

^  In  tliis  ethical  sense  Essex  applied  the  word  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  See 
Hefele,  Ximenes,  p.  90  (ed.  2). 
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for  all  the  human  race,  called  here  designedly  "all  flesh"  (kol 
bdsdr),  will  come  to  see  it  (compare  Luke  iii.  6,  "  the  salvation 
of  God").  Man,  because  he  is  flesh,  cannot  see  God  without 
dying  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20)  ;  but  the  future  will  fill  up  this  gulf  of 
separation.  ,  The  object  to  the  verb  "see"  is  not  what  follows, 
as  Rosenmiiller  supposes,  viz.  "  that  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath 
spoken,"  for  the  word  of  promise  which  is  here  fulfilled  is  not 
one  addressed  to  all  flesh ;  nor  does  it  mean,  "  see  that  Jehovah 
hath  spoken  with  His  own  mouth,"  i.e.  after  having  become 
man,  as  Stier  maintains,  for  the  verb  required  in  this  case  would 
be  laiD,  not  13'n.  The  clause,  "  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath 
spoken  it,"  is  rather  Isaiah's  usual  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going prophecy  (see  vol.  i.  p.  425).  Here  the  crier  uses  it  to 
establish  the  certainty  of  what  he  foretells,  provided  that  Israel 
will  do  what  he  summons  it  to  perform. 

The  prophet  now  hears  a  second  voice,  and  then  a  third, 
entering  ii^ea^onversation  with  it.  Vers.  6-8.  "  Hark,  one 
speakinff,  Oy^l  A^  i  he  answers,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh 
is  grass,  ar-^^alH  g  leauty  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  Grass 
is  witheret'^^]^'  ,er  faded :  for  the  breath  of  Jehovah  has  blown 
upon  it/'^^-y'eh/  grass  is  the  people;  grass  withereth,  flower 
fadethi^yAhe  word  of  our  God  will  stand  for  ever."  A  second 
voice  celebrates  the  divine  word  of  promise  in  the  face  of  the 
approaching  fulfilment,  and  appoints  a  preacher  of  its  eternal 
duration.  The  verb  is  not  "liSNI^  (et  dixi,  LXX.,  Vulg.),  but 
lasi ;  so  that  the  person  asking  the  question  is  not  the  prophet 
himself,  but  an  ideal  person,  whom  he  has  before  him  in  vision- 
ary objectiveness.  The  appointed  theme  of  his  proclamation 
is  the  perishable  nature  of  all  flesh  (ver.  5  iraaa  a-dp^,  here 
iraa-a  ij  o-dp^),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperishable  nature 
of  the  word  of  God.  Men  living  in  the  flesh  are  universally 
impotent,  perishing,  limited ;  God,  on  the  contrary  (ch.  xxxi.  3), 
is  the  omnipotent,  eternal,  all-determining ;  and  like  Himself,  so 
is  His  word,  which,  regarded  as  the  vehicle  and  utterance  of  His 
willing  and  thinking,  is  not  something  separate  from  Himself, 
and  therefore  is  the  same  as  He.  Chasdo  is  the  charm  or  grace- 
fulness of  the  outward  appearance  (LXX. ;  1  Pet.  i.  24,  Sofa : 
see  Schott  on  the  passage,  Jas.  i,  11,  evirpiireia).  The  com- 
parison instituted  with  grass  and  flower  recals  ch.  xxxvii.  27 
and  Job  viii.  12,  and  still  more  Ps.  xc.  5,  6,  and  Job  xiv.  2. 
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Ver.  la  describes  what  happens  to  the  grass  and  flower.  The 
preterites,  hke  the  Greek  aoristus  gnomicus  (cf.  ch.  xxvi,  10), 
express  a  fact  of  experience  sustained  by  innumerable  examples: 
exaruit  gramen,  emarcuitflos  ;^  consequently  the  ''3  which  follows 
is  not  hypothetical  (granting  that),  but  explanatory  of  the 
reason,  viz.  "  because  riiSch  Jeliovah  hath  blown  upon  it,"  i.e. 
the  "breath"  of  God  the  Creator,  which  pervades  the  crea- 
tion, generating  life,  sustaining  life,  and  destroying  life,  and 
whose  most  characteristic  elementary  manifestation  is  the  wind. 
Every  breath  of  wind  is  a  drawing  of  the  breath  of  the  whole 
life  of  nature,  the  active  indwelling  principle  of  whose  existence 
is  the  ruaeh  of  God.  A  fresh  verse  ought  to  commence  now 
with  t?^.  The  clause  D^n  Tiyn  pK  is  genuine,  and  thoroughly 
in  Isaiah's  style,  notwithstanding  the  LXX.,  which  Gesenius 
and  Hitzig  follow.  p8  is  not  equivalent  to  a  comparative  15 
(Ewald,  §  105,  a),  but  is  assuring,  as  in  ch.  xlv.  15,  xlix.  4, 
liii.  4 ;  and  ha  dm  (the  people)  refers  to  men  ^9ltft«:ally,  as  in 
ch.  xlii.  5.  The  order  of  thought  is  in  the  forithisf  a  ti-iolet. 
The  explanation  of  the  striking  simile  commencSc  with  'dkhen 
(surely)  ;  and  then  in  the  repetition  of  the  ■^  pds,  "  grass 
withereth,  flower  fadeth,"  the  men  are  intended,  ■\Simiresemble 
the  grass  and  the  flower.  Surely  grass  is  the  hii.^ii  race ; 
such  grass  withereth  and  such  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of 
our  God  (Jehovah,  the  God  of  His  people  and  of  sacred  history) 
ydqum  Foldm,  i.e.  it  rises  up  without  withering  or  fading,  and 
endures  for  ever,  fulfilling  and  verifying  itself  through  all 
times.  This  general  truth  refers,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
the  word  of  promise  uttered  by  the  voice  in  the  desert.  If  the 
word  of  God  generally  has  an  eternal  duration,  more  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  word  of  the  parousia  of  God  the 
Redeemer,  the  word  in  which  all  the  words  of  God  are  yea 
and  amen.  The  imperishable  nature  of  this  word,  however, 
has  for  its  dark  foil  the  perishable  nature  of  all  flesh,  and  all 
the  beauty  thereof.  The  oppressors  of  Israel  are  mortal,  and 
their  chesed  with  which  they  impose  and  bribe  is  perishable ; 
but  the  word  of  God,  with  which  Israel  can  console  itself,  pre- 

^  P33  has  munach  here  and  in  ver.  8  attached  to  the  penultimate  in 

all  correct  texts  (hence  mikl,  on  account  of  the  monosyllable  which  fol- 
lows), and  metheg  on  the  izere  to  sustain  the  lengthening. 
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serves  the  field,  and  ensures  it  a  glorious  end  to  its  history. 
Thus  the  seal,  which  the  first  crier  set  upon  the  promise  of 
Jehovah's  speedy  coming,  is  inviolable ;  and  the  comfort  which 
the  prophets  of  God  are  to  bring  to  His  people,  who  have  now 
been  suffering  so  long,  is  infallibly  sure. 

The  prophet  accordingly  now  takes,  as  his  standpoint,  the 
time  when  Jehovah  will  already  have  come.  Ver.  9.  "  Upon 
a  high  mountain  get  thee  up,  0  evangelistess  Zion ;  lift  up  thy 
voice  with  strength,  evangelistess  Jerusalem  :  lift  up,  be  not 
afraid ;  say  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God"  Knobel 
and  others  follow  the  LXX.  and  Targum,  and  regard  Zion 
and  Jerusalem  as  accusatives  of  the  object,  viz.  "  preacher  of  sal- 
vation (i.e.  a  chorus  of  preachers)  to  Zion-Jerusalem ;"  but 
such  parallels  as  ch.  lii.  7  and  Ixii.  11  are  misleading  here. 
The  words  are  in  apposition  (A.  S.  Th.  evar/yeXi^Ofiivr]  ^itov). 
Zion-Jerusalem  herself  is  called  an  evangelistess :  the  personi- 
fication as  a  female  renders  this  probable  at  the  outset,  and  it 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  cities  of 
Judah  (the  daughters  of  Zion-Jerusalem)  that  are  to  be  evan- 
gelized. The  prophet's  standpoint  here  is  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  parousia.  When  Jerusalem  shall  have  her  God  in  the- 
midst  of  her  once  more,  after  He  has  broken  up  His  home- 
there  for  so  long  a  time ;  she  is  then,  as  the  restored  mother- 
community,  to  ascend  a  high  mountain,  and  raising  her  voice- 
with  fearless  strength,  to  bring  to  her  daughters  the  joyful 
news  of  the  appearance  of  their  God.  The  verb  bissSr  signifies 
literally  to  smooth,  to  unfold,  then  to  make  glad,  more  espe- 
cially with  joyful  news.^  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment eiiarfyeKi^eiv  (evangelize),  and  is  a  favourite  word  of  the 

^  The  verb  bisser  signifies  primarily  to  stroke,  rub,  shave,  or  scratch 
the  surface  of  anything  ;  then  to  stroke  off  or  rub  off  the  surface,  or  any- 
thing which  covers  it ;  then,  suggested  by  the  idea  of  "  rubbing  smooth  " 
(glatt),  "to  smooth  a  person"  (jemanden  glatten;  compare  the  English,  to 
gladden  a  person),  i.e.  vultum  ejus  diducere,  to  make  him  friendly  and 
cheerful,  or  "  to  look  smoothly  upon  a  person,"  i.e.  to  show  him  a  friendly 
face ;  and  also  as  an  intransitive,  "  to  be  glad,"  to  be  friendly  and  cheerful ; 
and  lastly,  in  a  general  sense,  aliquid  atlingere,  tractate,  attreetare,  to 
grasp  or  handle  a  thing  (from  which  comes  bdsdr,  the  flesh,  as  something 
tangible  or  material).  In  harmony  with  the  Hebrew  bisser  (Jer.  xx.  15), 
they  say  in  Arabic  basarahu  (or  intensive,  bassaraJiu)  bi-mauludin,  he  has 
gladdened  him  with  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son. 
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author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  that  Old  Testament  evangelist,  though 
it  is  no  disproof  of  Isaiah's  authorship  (cf.  Nahum  ii.  1). 
Hitherto  Jerusalem  has  been  in  despair,  bowed  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  punishment  of  her  sins,  and  standing  in  need 
of  consolation.  But  now  that  she  has  Jehovah  with  her  again, 
she  is  to  lift  up  her  voice  with  the  most  joyful  confidence, 
without  further  anxiety,  and  to  become,  according  to  her  true 
vocation,  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  all  Judaaa. 

In  ver.  10  the  prophet  goes  back  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  fulfilment  to  that  of  the  prophecy.  "  Beliold  the  Lordy 
Jehovah,  as  a  mighty  one  will  He  come,  His  arm  ruling  for  Him; 
behold,  His  reward  is  with  Him,  and  His  retribution  before  Him" 
We  must  not  render  the  first  clause  "  with  strong,"  i.e.  with 
strength,  as  the  LXX.  and  Targum  do.  The  Beth  is  Beth 
essenticB  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  4;  Ges.  §  154,  3,  a).  He  will  come  in  the 
essence,  strength,  and  energy  of  a  strong  one ;  and  this  is  still 
further  defined  by  the  participial,  circumstantial  clause,  "  His 
arm  ruling  for  Him"  (brachio  sua  ipsi  dominante).  It  is  His 
arm  that  rules  for  Him,  i.e.  that  either  brings  into  subjection 
to  Him,  or  else  overthrows  whatever  opposes  Him.  Never- 
theless, ver.  10&  does  not  present  Him  merely  in  one  aspect, 
namely  as  coming  to  judge  and  punish,  but  in  both  aspects, 
viz.  that  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  gospel,  as  a  righteous 
rewarder;  hence  the  double  name  of  God,  Adonai  Jehovah 
(compare  ch.  iii.  15,  xxviii.  16,  xxx.  15,  all  in  the  first  part), 
which  is  used  even  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  most  frequently  by 
Amos  and  Ezekiel,  and  which  forms,  as  it  were,  an  anagram. 
n|VS  is  already  met  with  in  Lev.  xix.  13  as  a  synonym  of 
132',  passing  from  the  general  idea  of  work  to  that  of  some- 
thing earned  and  forfeited.  Jehovah  brings  with  Him  the 
penal  reward  of  the  enemies  of  His  people,  and  also  the  gracious 
reward  of  the  faithful  of  His  people,  whom  He  will  compensate 
for  their  previous  sufferings  with  far  exceeding  joys  (see  ch. 
Ixii.  11). 

The  prophet  dwells  upon  this,  the  redeeming  side  not  the 
judicial,  as  he  proceeds  to  place  the  image  of  the  good  shepherd 
by  the  Side  of  that  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  "Ver.  11.  "He  will 
feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd,  take  the  lambs  in  His  arm,  and 
carry  them  in  His  bosom,  and  gently  lead  those  that  are  giving 
suck."     The  flock  is  His  people,  now  dispersed  in  a  foreign 
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land.  The  love  with  which  He  tends  this  flock  is  shown,  by 
way  of  example,  in  His  conduct  towards  the  Ct'^t?  (=  C  v!?  from 
■"PD  =  npD),  the  young  lambs  that  have  not  long  been  born, 
and  the  ni?V,  those  giving  suck,  lactantes  (Vulg.  fetoe),  not 
those  that  are  sucking,  sugentes  (from  is^ij;  med.  Vav,  to  nourish, 
of.  vol.  i.  p.  138).  Such  as  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  flock  he 
takes  in  his  arms,  and  carries  in  the  bosom  of  his  dress  ;  and 
the  mothers  he  does  not  overdrive,  but  7T}i\  (see  at  Ps.  xxiii.  2), 
lets  them  go  gently  along,  because  they  require  care  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  13).  With  this  loving  picture  the  prologue  in  vers.  1-11 
is  brought  to  a  close.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  like 
a  divine  inauguration  of  the  prophet,  and  like  the  quintessence 
of  what  he  is  commanded  to  proclaim.  Nevertheless  it  is  also 
an  integral  part  of  the  flrst  address.  For  the  questions  which 
follow  cannot  possibly  be  the  commencement  of  the  prophecy, 
though  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far  they  form  a  continuation. 

The  connection  is  the  following :  The  prophet  shows  both 
didactically  and  parseuetically  what  kind  of  God  it  is  whose 
appearance  to  redeem  His  people  has  been  prophetically  an- 
nounced in  vers.  1-11.  He  is  the  incomparably  exalted  One. 
This  incomparable  exaltation  makes  the  ignorance  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  idols  the  more  apparent,  but  it  serves  to  comfort 
Israel.  And  Israel  needs  such  consolation  in  its  present  banish- 
ment, in  which  it  is  so  hard  for  it  to  comprehend  the  ways  of 
God. 

In  order  to  bring  His  people  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
exaltation  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet  asks  in  ver.  12,  "  Who  hath 
measured  the  waters  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  regulated 
the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  taken  up  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
third  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  with  a  steelyard,  and 
hills  with  balances  ?  "  Jehovah,  and  He  alone,  has  given  to  all 
these  their  proper  quantities,  their  determinate  form,  and  their 
proportionate  place  in  the  universe.  How  very  little  can  a  man 
hold  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  (shoal)  !^  how  very  small  is  the 
space  which  a  man's  span  will  cover !  how  little  is  contained  in 

^  The  root  ^B'  J;^  has  the  primary  meaning  of  easily  moving  or  being 
easily  moved  ;  then  of  being  loose  or  slack,  of  hanging  down,  or  sinking, 
— a  meaning  which  we  meet  with  in  ^J)tJ'  and  7KB'-  Accordingly,  sMal 
signifies  the  palm  (i.e.  the  depression  made  by  the  hand),  and  sWol  not 
literally  a  hollowing  or  cavity,  but  a  depression  or  low  ground. 
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the  third  of  an  ephah  (shdlisli ;  see  at  Ps.  Ixxx.  6)  !  and  how 
trifling  in  either  bulk  or  measure  is  the  quantity  you  can  weigh 
in  scales,  whether  it  be  a  peles,  i.e.  a  steelyard  (statera),  or 
mdz'nayim,  a  tradesman's  balance  (bilances),  consisting  of  two 
scales.^  But  what  Jehovah  measures  with  the  hollow  of  His 
hand,  and  with  His  span,  is  nothing  less  than  the  waters  beneath 
and  the  heavens  above.  He  carries  a  scoop,  in  which  there  is 
room  for  all  the  dust  of  which  the  earth  consists,  and  a  scale 
on  which  He  has  weighed  the  great  colossal  mountains. 

A  second  question  follows  in  vers.  13,  14.  "  WIio  regulated 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  and  (who)  instructed  Him  as  His  counsel- 
lor f  With  whom  took  He  counsel,  and  who  would  have  explained 
to  Him  and  instructed  Him  concerning  the  path  of  right,  and 
taught  Him  knowledge,  and  made  known  to  Him  a  prudent  course?" 
The  first  question  called  to  mind  the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah ; 
this  recalls  His  omniscience,  which  has  all  fulness  in  itself,  and 
therefore  precludes  all  instruction  from  without.  "  The  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  "  is  the  Spirit  which  moved  upon  the  waters  at  the 
creation,  and  by  which  chaos  was  reduced  to  order.  "  Who," 
inquires  this  prophet, — "who  furnished  this  Spirit  with  the 
standard,  according  to  which  all  this  was  to  be  done?"  }2n  as 
in  ver.  12,  to  bring  into  conformity  with  rule,  and  so  to  fit  for 
regulated  working.  Instead  of  mercha  tifchah  athnach,  which 
suggests  the  Targum  rendering,  "  quis  direxit  spiritum  ?  Jehova" 
(vid.  Prov.  xvi.  2),  it  would  be  more  correct  to  adopt  the 
accentuation  tifchah  munach  athnach  (cf.  Ex.  xxi.  24,  xxiii.  9), 
and  there  are  certain  codices  in  which  we  find  this  (see  Dach- 
selt).  In  ver.  13&  we  might  follow  the  Septuagint  translation, 
Ka\  Ti9  avTov  avfjL^ovXo'i  eyivero,  os  a-vfj,^ij3a,  (Rom.  si.  34; 
1  Cor.  ii.  16,  crvfi/Sc^da-ei)  avrov,  but  in  this  case  we  miss  the 
verb  n\n.  The  rendering  we  have  given  above  is  not  so  harsh, 
and  the  accentuation  is  indifferent  here,  since  silluk  is  never 
written  without  tifchah  if  only  a  single  word  precedes  it.  In 
ver.  14  the  reciprocal  fVii  is  connected  with  OS  ^  DN.  The 
futt.   cons,  retain  their  literal  meaning :  with  whom  did  He 

'  According  to  the  meaning,  to  level  or  equalize,  which  is  one  meaning 
of  pilles,  the  noun  peles  is  applied  not  only  to  a  level  used  to  secure  equili- 
brium, which  is  called  mishqeleth  in  ch.  xxviii.  17,  but  also  to  a  steelyard 
used  for  weighing,  the  beam  of  which  consists  of  a  lever  with  unequal 
arms,  which  flies  up  directly  the  weight  is  removed. 
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consult,  so  that  he  supplied  Him  with  understanding  in  con- 
sequence (Jiehhln,  generally  to  understand,  here  in  a  causative 
sense).  The  verbs  of  instruction  are  sometimes  construed  with 
3  of  the  lesson  taught,  sometimes  with  a  double  accusative. 
In  reply  to  the  questions  in  vers.  13,  14,  which  are  essentially 
one,  Israel  must  acknowledge  that  its  God  is  the  possessor  of 
absolute  might,  and  also  of  absolute  wisdom. 

From  His  exaltation  as  Creator,  the  prophet  now  proceeds 
to  His  exaltation  as  Governor  of  the  world.  Ver.  15.  "  Behold, 
nations  like  a  little  drop  on  a  bucket,  and  like  a  grain  of  sand  in 
a  balance,  are  they  esteemed ;  behold,  islands  like  an  atom  of  dust 
that  rises  in  the  air."  Upon  Jehovah,  the  King  of  the  world, 
does  the  burden  rest  of  ruling  over  the  whole  human  race, 
which  is  split  up  into  different  nations ;  but  the  great  masses  of 
people  over  whom  Jehovah  rules  are  no  more  burden  to  Him 
than  a  drop  hanging  upon  a  bucket  is  a  burden  to  the  man  who 
carries  it  (min  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Song  of  Sol. 
iv.  1,  vi.  5),  no  more  than  the  weight  in  a  balance  is  perceptibly 
increased  or  diminished  by  a  grain  of  sand  that  happens  to  lie 
upon  it  (shachaq,  from  shdchaq,  to  grind  to  powder).  The 
islands,  those  fragments  of  firm  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean  Qif.  =  ivy,  from  niN^  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  place,  and 
remain  there),  upon  which  the  heathen  world  was  dispersed 
(Gen.  X.),  are  to  Him  who  carries  the  universe  like  the  small 
particle  of  dust  (PI  from  PiP'i,  to  crush  or  pulverize),  which  is 
lifted  up,  viz.  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  (Tii^]  metaplastic 
fut.  niph.  of  tul=^  natal,  ch.  Ixiii.  9).  The  rendering  of 
Knobel,  "  dust  which  is  thrown,"  would  require  IBV  (ch.  xli.  2)  ; 
and  neither  that  of  Gesenius,  viz.  "  He  takes  up  islands  like  a 
particle  of  dust,"  nor  that  of  Hitzig,  "  He  carries  islands,"  etc., 
is  admissible,  for  t^'O  =  7DJ  signifies  tollere,  not  portare ;  and  the 
former,  viz.  insulas  tollit,  furnishes  no  answer  to  the  question, 
■"  How  so,  and  to  what  end  ?" 

By  the  side  of  this  vanishing  diminutiveness  on  the  part  of 
man  as  contrasted  with  Jehovah,  everything  by  which  man 
could  express  his  adoration  of  the  exalted  One  comes  incom- 
parably short  of  His  exaltation.  Ver.  16.  "  And  Lebanon  is 
not  a  sufficiency  of  burning,  nor  its  game  a  sufficiency  of  burnt- 
offerings;'  i.e.  there  is  not  enough  wood  to  sustain  the  fire,  nor  a 
sufficient  supply  of  sacrificial  animals  to  be  slaughtered,  and  to 
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ascend  in  fire.  ''^  (constr.  *l)  signifies  that  which  suffices  (and 
then  that  which  is  plentiful)  ;  it  differs  therefore  from  to  Siov, 
what  is  requisite.* 

From  the  obverse  of  the  thought  in  ver.  15  the  prophet 
returns  to  the  thought  itself,  and  dwells  upon  it  still  further. 
Ver.  17.  "All  the  nations  are  as  nothing  before  Him;  they  are 
regarded  by  Him  as  belonging  to  nullity  and  emptiness."  ^Ephes 
is  the  end  at  which  a  thing  ceases,  and  in  an  absolute  sense 
that  at  which  all  being  ceases,  hence  non-existence  or  nullity. 
Tohu  (from  tdhdh,  related  to  shd'dh;  vid.  Job,  vol.  ii.  p.  296),  a 
horrible  desolation,  like  the  chaos  of  creation,  where  there  is 
nothing  definite,  and  therefore  as  good  as  nothing  at  all  (see 
p.  25) ;  min  is  hardly  comparative  in  the  sense  of  "  more 
nothing  than  nothing  itself  "  (like  Job.  xi.  17,  where  "  brighter" 
is  to  be  supplied,  or  Mic.  vii.  4,  where  "  sharper "  is  similarly 
required),  but  is  used  in  the  same  partitive  sense  as  in  ch.  xli.  24 
(cf.  xliv.  11  and  Ps.  Ixii.  10). 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  ver.  17,  that  Jehovah  is  there- 
fore the  matchless  Being,  shapes  itself  into  a  question,  which  is 
addressed  not  to  idolaters,  but  to  such  of  the  Israelites  as  needed 
to  be  armed  against  the  seductive  power  of  idolatry,  to  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  had  yielded.  Ver.  19.  "  And  to 
whom  can  ye  liken  God,  and  what  kind  of  image  can  ye  place 
beside  Him  ! "  The  1.  before  b^]  is  conclusive,  as  in  ch. 
xxviii.  26,  and  the  futures  are  modi  potent. :  with  what  can  ye 
bring  into  comparison  (7X  as  in  ch,  xiv.  10)  El,  i.e.  God,  the 
one  Being  who  is  absolutely  the  Mighty  ?  and  what  kind  of 
d'muth  (i.e.  divine,  like  Himself)  can  ye  place  by  His  side  ? 

Least  of  all  can  an  idol  bear  comparison  with  Him.  Ver. 
19.  "  TJie  idol,  when  the  smith  has  cast  it,  the  melter  plates  it 
with  gold,  and  melteth  silver  chains  for  it."  The  object  (Jiappesel, 
the  idol),  which  is  here  placed  first  as  the  theme  in  the  accusa- 
tive (lit.  the  image  hewn  out),  denotes  in  this  instance  an  idol 
generally,  ty'"!!!  is  as  comprehensive  as  faber.  ann  V\P,  signifies 
here  to  cover  over  with  a  2nT  Jfipl  {lamind  auri),  the  verb  being 
used  in  a  denominative  sense,  and  not  in  its  primary  meaning. 

^  The  derivation  of  ii  is  still  more  obscure  than  that  of  h7,  which  sig- 
nifies, according  to  Benfey  (WurzelwSrterlmcli,  ii.  205),  "  there  needs  ; " 
according  to  Sonne,  "  it  binds,  scil.  sj  ai/ayxij." 
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As  we  must  assume,  according  to  ver.  20,  that  the  prophet 
intends  to  carry  us  into  the  midst  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing the  idol,  the  paratactic  expression  is  to  be  pointed  as 
above,  viz.  "  after  the  (a)  smith  has  cast  it  (compare  Arab. 
nasik,  a  piece  of  cast  metal),  the  (a)  melter' (goldsmith)  covers 
it  with  gold  plate  ; "  and  tsoreph,  which  is  palindromically  re- 
peated, according  to  Isaiah's  custom  (p.  134),  is  not  the  third  pers. 
poel  (on  the  poel  of  strong  stems,  see  at  Job  ix.  15  and  Ps.  cix. 
10),  but  a  participle,  equivalent  to  Xin  ^'lis  (as  in  ch.  xxix.  8, 
which  see ;  and  also,  according  to  the  accents,  ch.  xxxiii.  5), 
"  and  he  melteth  chains  of  silver,"  viz.  to  fasten  the  image. 

This  is  the  origin  of  a  metal  idol.  The  wooden  idol  is 
described  in  ver.  20 :  "  The  man  who  is  impoverished  ii^  obla- 
tions, he  chooseth  a  block  of  wood  that  will  not  rot ;  he  seeketh 
for  himself  a  skilful  smith,  to  prepare  an  idol  that  will  not 
shake."  He  who  has  fallen  into  such  poverty  that  he  can  only 
offer  to  his  God  a  poor  oblation  (frumdh,  accusative,  accord- 
ing to  Ewald,  §  284,  c),  has  an  idol  cut  for  himself  out  of  a 
block  of  wood.  That  sdkhan  (Arab,  sakana  or  sakuna)  ^  is  an 
ancient  word,  is  evident  from  Deut.  viii.  9.  The  verb  yimmot, 
like  yittol  in  ver.  15,  is  a  fut.  niphal,  to  be  made  to  shake. 
A  wooden  image,  which  is  planed  at  the  bottom,  and  made 
heavier  below  than  above,  to  prevent  its  falling  over  with  every 
shock,  is  to  be  a  god !  The  thing  carries  its  own  satire,  even 
when  described  with  the  greatest  seriousness. 

Having  thus  depicted  in  a  few  strokes  the  infatuation  of 
idolatry,  the  prophet  addresses  the  following  question  to  such 
of  the  Israelites  as  are  looking  at  it  with  longing  eyes,  even  if 
they  have  not  already  been  deluded  by  it.  Ver.  21.  "i)o  ye 
not  know  f  Do  ye  not  hear  ?  Is  it  not  proclaimed  to  you  from 
the  beginning  ?  Have  ye  not  obtained  an  insight  into  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth'?"     We  have  here  four  questions  chiastically 

1  Both  forms  occur  in  this  sense,  according  to  the  evidence  of  original 
sources,  with  the  common  imperative  yaslcunu,  the  infinitive  sukune  passed 
over  by  Freytag,  the  verbal  substantive  maskane,  and  the  adjective  miskin 
or  meskin,  primarily  to  be  forced  to  inactivity  through  weakness,  destitution, 
or  outward  influences,  not  to  be  able  to  move  and  exert  one's  self ;  or,  more 
particularly,  not  to  be  able  to  defend  one's  self  (as  it  were  to  be  obliged  to 
«it  still  or  keep  stiH).  Hence  more  especially  opibus  et  facultatibus  carens, 
being  in  distress,  destitute,  poor. 
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arranged.  The  absolute  being  of  God,  which  is  above  all 
created  things,  is  something  which  may  be  either  inferred 
per  ratiocinationem,  or  learned  per  traditionem.  When  Israel 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  absolute  distinctness  and  unequalled 
supremacy  of  Jehovah  its  God,  it  hardened  itself  against  the 
knowledge  which  it  might  acquire  even  in  a  natural  way  (cf. 
Ps.  xix.  and  Eom.  i.  20),  and  shut  its  ears  against  the  teaching 
of  revelation  and  tradition,  which  had  come  down  from  the 
very  beginning  of  its  history.  The  first  two  questions  are 
construed  with  futures,  the  other  two  with  perfects;  the  former 
refer  to  what  is  possible,  the  latter  to  what  is  an  actual  fact. 
Have  you — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  four  questions — have 
you  obtained  no  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
namely,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  laid  ? 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  God  whom  both 
His  works  and  word  proclaim.  The  participles  which  follow 
are  predicates  of  the  subject,  which  filled  the  consciousness  of 
the  prophet  as  well  as  that  of  every  believer.  Ver.  22.  "  He 
who  is  enthroned  above  the  vault  of  the  earth,  and  its  inhabitants 
resemble  grasshoppers ;  who  has  spread  out  the  heavens  like  gauze, 
and  stretched  them  out  like  a  tent-roof  to  dwell  in."  He,  the 
manifested  and  yet  unknown,  is  He  who  has  for  His  throne 
the  circle  of  the  heavens  (chug  shdmayim,  Job  xxii.  14),  which 
arches  over  the  earth,  and  to  whom  from  His  inaccessible 
height  men  appear  as  diminutive  as  grasshoppers  (Num. 
xiii.  33) ;  He  who  has  spread  out  the  blue  sky  like  a  thin 
transparent  garment  {dOq,  a  thin  fabric,  like  daq,  fine  dust,  in 
ver.  15),  and  stretched  it  out  above  the  earth  like  a  tent  for 
dwelling  in  (^ohel^  Idshebheth).  The  participle  brings  to  view 
the  actions  and  circumstances  of  all  times.  In  the  present 
instanpe,  where  it  is  continued  in  the  historical  sense,  it  is  to 
be  resolved  into  the  perfect ;  in  other  cases,  the  preservation  of 
the  world  is  evidently  thought  of  as  a  creatio  continua  (see 
Psychol,  p.  111). 

1  The  noun  ^ohel  is  derived  from  the  root  ^JS,  from  which  come  AS, 
coaluit,  coTissdt,  to  thicken  within  or  gain  consistency  (hence,  regarded  on 
another  side,  to  lose  in  outward  extent  or  outward  bulk,  to  shrmk ;  to  go 
back  to  its  original  or  essential  condition ;  to  issue  in  something  as  the 
final  result ;  or  generally,  to  draw  back  or  return  from  a  distance),  and 
tjil,  to  attach  one's  self  or  accustom  one's  self  to  a  person  or  thing,  squiva- 
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This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  predicates  of  God  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  Vers.  23,  24.  "  He  lolio  giveth  up  rulers  to 
annihilation  ;  maheth  judges  of  the  earth  like  a  desolation.  They 
are  hardly  planted,  hardly  sown,  their  stem  has  hardly  taken 
root  in  the  earth,  and  He  only  blows  upon  them,  and  they  dry  up, 
and  the  storm  carries  them  away  like  stubble."  There  is  nothing 
so  high  and  inaccessible  in  the  world,  that  He  cannot  bring  it 
to  nothing,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  most  self-confident  and 
threatening  exaltation.  Sdz'nlm  are  solemn  persons,  cre/Mvoi, 
possessors  of  the  greatest  distinction  and  influence  (vol.  i.  p.  207) ; 
shoph'tvm,  those  who  combine  in  themselves  the  highest  judicial 
and  administrative  power.  The  former  He  gives  up  to  annihila- 
tion ;  the  latter  He  brings  into  a  condition  resembling  the 
negative  state  of  the  tohu  out  of  which  the  world  was  produced, 
and  to  which  it  can  be  reduced  again.  We  are  reminded  here 
of  such  descriptions  as  Job  xii.  17,  24  (p.  135).  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  catastrophe  is  depicted  in  ver.  24.  ?zi  fiN  (which 
only  occurs  here),  when  followed  by  DJI.  in  the  apodosis  (cf. 
2  Kings  XX.  4),  signifies  that  even  this  has  not  yet  taken  place 
when  the  other  also  occurs :  hence  vixdum  plantati  sunt,  etc. 
The  niphal  ViSJ  and  the  pual  Vlf  denote  the  hopeful  com- 
mencement ;  the  poel  ^p  the  hopeful  continuation.  A  layer 
or  seed  excites  the  hope  of  blossom  and  fruit,  more  especially 
when  it  has  taken  root ;  but  nothing  more  is  needed  than  a 
breath  of  Jehovah,  and  it  is  all  over  with  it  (the  verb  ndshaph 
is  used  in  this  verse,  where  plants  with  stems  are  referred  to ; 
a  verb  with  a  softer  labial,  ndshabh,  was  employed  above  in 
connection  with  grass  and  flowers).  A  single  withering  breath 
lays  them  at  rest ;  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  there  rises  a 
stormy  wind,  which  carries  them  away  like  light  dry  stubble 
(NB'3 ;  compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb  used  m  ver.  15,  viz. 
tul= natal,  to  lift  up,  to  keep  in  the  air). 

lent  to  alifa  and  anisa ;  to  take  up  one's  abode  in  a  place,  or  absolutely,  to 
commence  housekeeping  by  marrying,  like  the  Italian  accasarsi,  Turkish. 
ewlenmek  (from  ew,  a  house)  ;  or,  when  applied  to  a  place  itself,  to  be 
habitable,  inhabited,  and  cultivated  (=pass.  uJiila,  more  especially  in  the 
participle  dhil,  =:'dmir  =  ma'm.ur).  Hence  ahl,  one  who  belongs  to  a  person 
or  place,  with  its  numerous  applications,  and  also  iinx,  a  tent  (primarily  a 
dwelling  generally,  Engl,  abode),  which  stands  at  the  end  of  this  etymo- 
logical series. 
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The  thought  of  ver.  18  now  recurs  like  a  refrain,  a  con- 
clusion being  appended  to  the  premises  by  means  of  1,  as  was 
the  case  there.  Ver.  25.  "And  to  whom  will  ye  compare  me, 
to  whom  I  can  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One!'  Not  haqqddosh, 
because  a  poetical  or  oratorical  style  omits  the  article  wherever 
it  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  Holy  One  asks  this,  and  can 
ask  it,  because  as  such  He  is  also  exalted  above  the  whole 
world  (Job  XV.  15,  xxv.  5). 

After  the  questions  in  vers.  18  and  25,  which  close  syllo- 
gistically,  a  third  start  is  made,  to  demonstrate  the  incomparable 
nature  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  26.  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and 
see :  who  hath  created  these  things  ?  It  is  He  who  bringeth  out 
their  host  by  number,  calleth  them  all  by  names,  because  of  the 
greatness  of  {His)  might,  and  as  being  strong  in  power :  there  is 
not  one  that  is  missing."  Jehovah  spoke  in  ver.  25  ;  now  the 
prophet  speaks  again.  We  have  here  the  same  interchange 
which  occurs  in  every  prophetic  book  from  Deuteronomy  down- 
wards, and  in  which  the  divine  fulness  of  the  prophets  is  dis- 
played. The  answer  does  not  begin  with  i?''Sisnj  in  the  sense 
of  "  He  who  brings  them  out  has  created  them ;"  but  the 
participle  is  the  predicate  to  the  subject  of  which  the  prophet's 
soul  is  full :  Jehovah,  it  is  He  who  brings  out  the  army  of 
stars  upon  the  plane  of  heaven,  as  a  general  leads  out  his  army 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  Vmispdr,  by  number,  counting 
the  innumerable  stars,  those  children  of  light  in  armour  of 
light,  which  meet  the  eye  as  it  looks  up  by  night.  The  finite 
verb  ^']\>\  denotes  that  which  takes  place  every  night.  He  calls 
them  all  by  name  (comp.  the  derivative  passage,  Ps.  cxlvii.  4)  : 
this  He  does  on  account  of  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  His 
might  Qonlm,  vires,  virtus),  and  as  strong  in  power,  i.e.  because 
He  is  so.  This  explanation  is  simpler  than  Ewald's  (§  293,  c), 
viz.  "  because  of  the  power  (to  Kparepov)  of  the  Strong  One." 
The  call  addressed  to  the  stars  that  are  to  rise  is  the  call  of  the 
Almighty,  and  therefore  not  one  of  all  the  innumerable  host 
remains  behind.  B^x  individualizes ;  TnV?  (participle),  as  in 
ch.  xxxiv.  16,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  sheep  that  is  missed  from 
the  flock  through  staying  behind.  The  second  part  of  the 
address  closes  here,  having  demonstrated  the  folly  of  idolatry 
from  the  infinite  superiority  of  God ;  and  from  this  the  third 
part  deduces  consolation  for  Israel  in  the  midst  of  its  despair. 
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Such  of  the  Israelites  as  require  first  of  all  to  be  brought  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  folly  of  idolatry  are  not  called  Israel  at 
all,  because  they  place  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  goylm. 
But  now  the  prophet  addresses  those  of  little  faith,  who  never- 
theless desire  salvation ;  those  who  are  cast  down,  but  not  in 
utter  despair.  Ver.  27.  "  Why  sayest  thou,  0  Jacob,  and 
speakest,  0  Israel,  My  way  is  hidden  from  Jehovah,  and  my  right 
is  overlooked  by  my  God  ?  "  The  name  Jacob  stands  here  at 
the  head,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  22,  as  being  the  more  exquisite  name, 
and  the  one  which  more  immediately  recalled  their  patriarchal 
ancestor.  They  fancied  that  Jehovah  had  completely  turned 
away  from  them  in  wrath  and  weariness.  "  My  way"  refers 
to  their  thorny  way  of  life ;  "  my  right"  (rnishpdtf)  to  their 
good  right,  in  opposition  to  their  oppressors.  Of  all  this  He 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  at  all.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  of  vindicating  it  judicially  (on  the  double  min,  away 
from  him,  see  Ges.  §  154,  3,  c). 

The  groundlessness  of  such  despondency  is  set  before  them 
in  a  double  question.  Ver.  28.  "  Is  it  not  known  to  thee,  or  hast 
thou  not  heard,  an  eternal  God  is  Jehovah,  Creator  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth  :  lie  fainteth  not,  neither  becomes  weai-y  ;  His  under- 
standing is  unsearchable"  Those  who  are  so  desponding  ought 
to  know,  if  not  from  their  own  experience,  at  least  from  infor- 
mation that  had  been  handed  down,  that  Jehovah,  who  created 
the  earth  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  that  even  Babylonia 
was  not  beyond  the  range  of  His  vision  or  the  domain  of  His 
power,  was  an  eternal  God,  i.e.  a  God  eternally  the  same  and 
never  varying,  who  still  possessed  and  manifested  the  power 
which  He  had  displayed  in  the  creation.  Israel  had  already 
passed  through  a  long  history,  and  Jehovah  had  presided  over 
this,  and  ruled  within  it ;  and  He  had  not  so  lost  His  power  in 
consequence,  as  to  have  now  left  His  people  to  themselves.  He 
does  not  grow  faint,  as  a  man  would  do,  who  neglected  to  take 
the  repeated  nourishment  requisite  to  sustain  the  energy  of  his 
vital  power ;  nor  does  He  become  weary,  like  a  man  who  has 
exhausted  his  capacity  for  work  by  over-exertion.  And  if  He 
had  not  redeemed  His  people  till  then.  His  people  were  to  know 
that  His  course  was  pure  fbhundh  or  understanding,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  infallible  criteria  for  determining  the  right 
point  of  time  at  which  to  interpose  with  His  aid. 
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Jehovah  is  so  far  from  becoming  faint,  that  it  is  He  who 
gives  strength  to  the  fainting.  Ver.  29.  "  Giving  power  to  the 
faint,  and  to  the  incapable  He  giveth  strength  in  abundance'' 
n'':iS  pK^  is  equivalent  to  i3''3is  TN  It^'si' ;  pK  is  used  exactly  like 
a  privative  to  form  a  negative  adjective  (e.g.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5 ; 
Pro  v.  XXV.  3). 

Faith  is  all  that  is  needed  to  ensure  a  pai'ticipation  in  the 
strength  (i^^Vy  after  the  form  i^^^i^),  which  He  so  richly  bestows 
and  so  powerfully  enhances.  Vers.  30,  31.  ^^And  youths  grow 
faint  and  weary,  and  young  men  suffer  a  fall.  But  they  ivho 
wait  for  Jehovah  gain  fresh  strength ;  lift  up  their  wings  like  eagles  ; 
run,  and  are  not  weary ;  go  forward,  and  do  not  faint''  Even 
youths,  even  young  men  in  the  early  bloom  of  their  morning  of 
life  {bachurlm,  youths,  from  "inSj  related  to  "133,  1J3),  succumb 
to  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  sustenance  or  over-exertion  (both 
futures  are  defective,  the  first  letter  being  dropped),  and  any 
outward  obstacle  is  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  fall  (/^^^  with 
inf.  abs.  Jcal,  which  retains  what  has  been  stated  for  contempla- 
tion, according  to  Ges.  §  131,  3,  Anm.  2).  In  ver.  30a  the  verb 
stands  first,  ver.  30  being  like  a  concessive  clause  in  relation  to 
ver.  31.  "  Even  though  this  may  happen,  it  is  different  with 
those  who  wait  for  Jehovah,"  i.e.  those  who  believe  in  Him  ; 
for  the  Old  Testament  applies  to  faith  a  number  of  synonyms 
denoting  trust,  hope,  and  longing,  and  thus  describes  it  according 
to  its  inmost  nature,  asfiducia  and  as  hope,  directed  to  the  mani- 
festation and  completion  of  that  which  is  hoped  for.  The  Vav 
cop.  introduces  the  antithesis,  as  in  ver.  8.  ^yPJ!!,  to  cause  one 
to  pursue,  or  new  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  (Lat.  recentare). 
The  expression  '131  l?.V'  is  supposed  by  early  translators,  after  the 
Sept.,  Targ.  Jer.,  and  Saad.,  to  refer  to  the  moulting  of  the 
eagle  and  the  growth  of  the  new  feathers,  which  we  meet  with 
in  Ps,  ciii.  5  (cf.  Mic.  i.  16)  as  a  figurative  representation  of 
the  renewal  of  youth  through  grace.  But  Hitzig  correctly 
observes  that  n?j?n  is  never  met  with  as  the  causative  of  the 
kal  used  in  eh.  v.  6,  and  moreover  that  it  would  require  fisij 
instead  of  i^N.  The  proper  rendering  therefore  is,  "  they  cause 
their  wings  to  rise,  or  lift  their  wings  high,  like  the  eagles"  (sbher 
as  in  Ps.  Iv.  7).  Their  course  of  life,  which  has  Jehovah  for 
its  object,  is  as  it  were  possessed  of  wings.  They  draw  from 
Him  strength  upon  strength  (see  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  8)  ;  running  does 
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not  tire  them,  nor  do  they  become  faint  from  going  ever  further 
and  further. 

The  first  address,  consisting  of  three  parts  (vers.  1-11, 
12-26,  27-31),  is  here  brought  to  a  close. 

SECOND  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xli. 

THE  GOB  OF  THE  WOELD'S  HISTORY,  AND  OP  PROPHECY. 

Jehovah  comes  forward  here,  and  speaking  in  the  tone  in 
which  He  already  began  to  speak  in  ch.  xl.  25,  invites  the 
idolatrous  nations  to  contend  with  Him,  declares  the  raising  up 
of  the  conqueror  from  the  east  to  be  His  work,  and  adduces  this 
as  the  sign  that  He  has  been  the  Author  and  Guider  of  the 
world's  history  from  the  beginning.  But  what  if  the  question 
■  should  be  asked  on  the  part  of  the  nations.  With  what  right 
does  He  do  this  ?  The  acts  of  the  conqueror  prove  themselves 
to  be  a  work  of  the  God  who  is  exalted  above  the  idols,  from 
the  fact  that  they  bring  destruction  to  the  idolatrous  nations, 
and  to  the  people  of  Jehovah  the  long-desired  redemption.  It 
is  in  this  that  the  conclusiveness  of  the  illustration  lies.  The 
argument,  however,  presupposes  that  Cyrus  has  already  en- 
tered upon  his  victorious  course.  It  is  evident  at  the  outset 
that  future  events,  or  events  still  unfulfilled,  would  have  no 
force  as  present  proofs.  And  the  words  also  clearly  imply,  that 
the  work  which  Jehovah  attributes  to  Himself,  in  opposition  to 
the  gods  of  the  nations,  is  already  in  progress. 

Ver.  1.  Summons  to  the  contest :  "  Be  silent  to  me,  ye 
islands ;  and  let  the  nations  procure  fresh  strength :  let  them  come 
near,  then  speak;  we  will  enter  into  contest  together."  The  words 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world,  and  first  of 
all  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  islands  and  coasts.  This 
was  the  expression  commonly  employed  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  designate  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  solid  ground  of  which 
is  so  deeply  cut,  and  so  broken  up,  by  seas  and  lakes,  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  about  to  resolve  itself  into  nothing  but 
islands  and  peninsulas.  i'N  B'nnn  is  a  pregnant  expression  for 
turning  in  silence  towards  a  person ;  just  as  in  Job  xiii.  13  it 
is  used  with  min,  in  the  sense  of  forsaking  a  person  in  silence. 
That  they  may  have  no  excuse  if  they  are  defeated,  they  are 
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to  put  on  fresh  strength ;  just  as  in  ch.  xl.  31  believers  are 
spoken  of  as  drawing  fresh  strength  out  of  Jehovah's  fulness. 
They  are  to  draw  near,  then  speak,  i.e.  to  reply  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  for  Jehovah  desires  to  go  through  all  the  forms 
of  a  legal  process  with  them  in  pro  et  contra.  The  mishpdt  is 
thought  of  here  in  a  local  sense,  as  a  forum  or  tribunal.  But 
if  Jehovah  is  one  party  to  the  cause,  who  is  the  judge  to  pro- 
nounce the  decision  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  same 
as  at  ch.  v.  3.  "  The  nations,"  says  Rosenmiiller,  "  are  called 
to  judgment,  not  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  but  to  that  of 
reason."  The  deciding  authority  is  reason,  which  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  the  facts,  and  the  consequences  to  be  deduced 
from  them. 

The  parties  invited  are  now  to  be  thought  of  as  present, 
and  Jehovah  commences  in  ver.  2  :  "  Who  hath  raised  up  tlie 
man  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  whom  justice  meets  at  his  foot,  ' 
He  giveth  up  nations  before  him,  and  kings  He  subdues,  giveth 
men  like  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  like  driven  stubble  to 
his  bow?"  The  sentence  governed  by  "who"  (ml)  ends  at 
Vraglo  (at  his  foot)  ;  at  the  same  time,  all  that  follows  is  spoken 
with  the  echo  of  the  interrogative  accent.  The  person  raised 
up  is  Cyrus,  who  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  name.  The 
coming  one  (if,  that  is  to  say,  we  adhere  to  the  belief  in  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  these  addresses)  first  approaches  gradually  within 
the  horizon  of  the  prophet's  ideal  present ;  and  it  is  only  little 
by  little  that  the  prophet  becomes  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  phenomenon  which  belongs  to  so  distant  a  future,  and 
has  been  brought  so  close  to  his  own  eyes.  Jehovah  has  raised 
up  the  new  great  hero  "from  the  east"  (mimmizrdcli),  and, 
according  to  ver.  25,  "  from  the  north"  also.  Both  of  these 
were  fulfilled  ;  for  Cyrus  was  a  Persian  belonging  to  the  clan 
of  Achsemenes  (Hakhdmanis),  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  or  of  the  Pasargadse.  He  was  the  son  of  Oambyses;  and 
even  if  the  Median  princess  Mandane  were  not  his  mother,  yet, 
according  to  nearly  all  the  ancient  accounts,  he  was  connected 
with  the  royal  house  of  Media ;  at  any  rate,  after  Astyages  was 
dethroned,  he  became  head  and  chief  of  the  Medes  as  well  as 
of  the  Persians  (hence  the  name  of  "Mule"  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  oracle,  and  that  given  by  Jerome,  ^^  agitator 
bigce").   Now  Media  was  to  the  north  of  Babylonia,  and  Persia 
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to  the  east ;  so  that  his  victorious  march,  in  which,  even  before 
the  conquest  of  Babylon,  he  subjugated  all  the  lands  from 
the  heights  of  Hinduku  to  the  shores  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  had 
for  its  starting-point  both  the  east  and  north.-'  The  clause 
vyy?  WN'ip  p'lV  is  an  attributive  clause,  aud  as  such  a  virtual 
object :  "  him  whom  (supply  IB'NTIS)  justice  comes  to  meet  (^i> 
=  ^1\l,  Ges.  §  75,  vi.)  on  his  track"  (cf.  Gen.  xxx.  30 ;  Job 
xviii.  11;  Hab.  iii.  5).  The  idea  of  tsedeq  is  determined  by  what 
follows  :  Jehovah  gives  up  nations  before  him,  and  causes 
kings  to  be  trodden  down  (causative  of  rdddh).  Accordingly, 
tsedeq  is  either  to  be  understood  here  in  an  attributive  sense,  as 
denoting  the  justice  exercised  by  a  person  (viz.  the  justice  exe- 
cuted successfully  by  Cyrus,  as  the  instrument  of  Jehovah,  by 
the  force  of  arms)  ;  or  objectively  of  the  justice  awarded  to  a 
person  (to  which  the  idea  of  "  meeting"  is  more  appropriate), 
viz.  the  favourable  result,  the  victory  which  procures  justice 
for  the  just  cause  of  the  combatant.  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel, 
and  others,  are  wrong  in  maintaining  that  tsedeq  (ts'ddqdh)  in 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.  signifies  primarily  justice,  and  then  prosperity  and 
salvation  as  its  reward.  The  word  means  straightness,  justice, 
righteousness,  and  nothing  more  (from  tsddaq,  to  be  hard,  firm, 
extended,  straight,  e.g.  rumh-un-tsadq,  a  hard,  firm,  and  straight 
lance) ;  but  it  has  a  double  aspect,  because  justice  consists, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  either  wrath  or  favour,  and 
therefore  has  sometimes  the  idea  of  the  strict  execution  of 
justice,  as  in  this  instance,  sometimes  of  a  manifestation  of 
justice  in  fidelity  to  promises,  as  in  ver.  10.  J?^  is  repeated 
here  in  ver.  2  (just  like  imo!'''!  in  ch.  xl.  14)  with  the  same 
subject,  but  in  a  different  sense.  To  make  sword  and  bow  the 
subject,  in  the  sense  of  "  his  sword  gives  (sc.  '  the  foe ')," 
is  a  doubtful  thing  in  itself ;  and  as  cherebh  and  qesheth  are 
feminines,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable.  Moreover,  in  other 
instances,  the  comparative  3  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  carry 
out  the  figure  indicated  according  to  his  own  fancy.  And 
this  is  the  case  here:  He  (Jehovah)  makes  his  sword  as  if 
there  were  dust,  his  bow  as  if  there  were  hunted  stubble 
(Bottcher),  i.e.  pounding  the  enemy  like  dust,  and  hunting 
it  like  flying  stubble.  Our  text  has  iBVa,  but  in  certain 
codices  we  find  "ISJ/S  with  tzere ;  and  this  reading,  which  is 
1  See  Pahle's  Geschichte  des  Oriental.  Alterihums.  (1864),  p.  170  sqq. 
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contrary  to  rule,  has  in  its  favour  the  express  testimony  of 
Moses  the  punctuator.* 

The  conqueror  is  now  still  further  described  in  futures, 
which  might  be  defined  by  T'J'n,  and  so  express  a  simultaneous 
past  (synchronistic  imperfects),  but  which  it  is  safer  to  take  as 
standing  traits  in  the  picture  drawn  of  the  conqueror  referred 
to.  Ver.  3.  "  He  pursueth  them,  and  marcheth  in  peace  by  a 
course  which  he  never  trod  with  his  feet"  He  marches  victori- 
ously further  and  further,  " shdlom"  i.e.  " in  safety"  (or,  as  an 
adjective,  safely ;  Job  xxi.  9),  without  any  one  being  able  to 
do  him  harm,  by  a  course  (accus.  Ges.  §  138,  1)  which  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  tread  with  his  feet  (ingredi). 

The  great  fact  of  the  present  time,  which  not  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  can  boast  of  having  brought  to  pass,  is  now 
explained.  Jehovah  is  its  author.  Ver.  4.  "  Who  hath  wrought 
and  executed  it  ?  He  who  calleth  the  generations  of  men  from 
the  beginning,  I  Jehovah  am  first,  and  with  the  last  am  I  He." 
The  synonyms  ?Va  and  nfe'V  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
the  same  way  as  "  to  work"  (or  bring  about)  and  "  to  realize" 
(or  carry  out).  Hence  the  meaning  is.  Who  is  the  author  to 
whom  both  the  origin  and  progress  of  such  an  occurrence  are 
to  be  referred  ?  It  is  He  who  "  from  the  beginning,"  i.e.  ever 
since  there  has  been  a  human  history,  has  called  into  existence 
the  generations  of  men  through  His  authoritative  command. 
And  this  is  no  other  than  Jehovah,  who  can  declare  of  Him- 
self, in  contrast  with  the  heathen  and  their  gods,  who  are  of 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow  will  not  be  :  I  am  Jehovah,  the  very 
first,  whose  being  precedes  all  history ;  and  with  the  men  of  the 
latest  generations  yet  to  come  "  I  am  it."  sin  is  not  introduced 
here  to  strengthen  the  subject,  ego  ille  ("  I  and  no  other,"  as  in 
ch.  xxxvii.  16,  which  see) ;  but,  as  in  ch.  xliii.  10,  13,  xlvi.  4, 
xlviii.  12,  it  is  a  predicate  of  the  substantive  clause,  ego  sum  is 
{ille),  viz.  'Elohim, ;  or  even  as  in  Ps.  cii.  28  (cf .  Job  iii.  19  and 
Heb.  xiii.  8),  ego  sum  idem  (Hitzig).  They  are  both  included, 
witliout  any  distinction  in  the  assertion.  He  is  this,  viz.  God 
throughout  all  ages,  and  is  through  all  ages  He,  i.e.  the  Being 
who  is  ever  the  same  in  this  His  deity.  It  is  the  full  meaning 
of  the  name  Jehovah  which  is  unfolded  here  ;  for  God  is  called 

^  In  his  Tipjn  ''TU  (rules  of  pointing),  witli  which  the  Masora  finalis 
is  surrounded. 
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Jehovah  as  the  absolute  I,  the  absolutely  free  Being,  pervading 
all  history,  and  yet  above  all  history,  as  He  who  is  Lord  of  His 
own  absolute  being,  in  revealing  which  He  is  purely  self-deter- 
mined ;  in  a  word,  as  the  unconditionally  free  and  unchangeably 
eternal  personality. 

In  the  following  verse  we  have  not  a  description  of  the 
impression  made  upon  the  heathen  by  the  argument  of  Jehovah, 
but  the  argument  itself  is  continued.  Ver.  5.  "  Islands  have 
seen  it,  and  shuddered;  the  ends  of  tlie  earth  trembled;  they  have 
approached,  and  drawn  near."  We  have  here  a  description  of 
the  effects  which  the  victorious  course  of  Cyrus  had  begun  to 
produce  in  the  heathen  world.  The  perfects  denote  the  past, 
and  the  futures  a  simultaneous  past ;  so  that  we  have  not  to 
compare  ver.  5a  with  Hab.  iii.  10  so  much  as  with  Ps.  Ixxvii.  17. 
The  play  upon,  the  words  15<"1''^1  •  •  •  INT  pairs  together  both  seeing 
and  fearing.  The  Oumseans,  when  consulting  the  oracle,  com- 
menced thus  :  ^/i64s  Se  BeLjJiatvovTe';  rrjv  Uepa-eav  Svvafuv.  The 
perfect  with  the  aorist  following  in  ver.  5b  places  the  follow- 
ing picture  upon  the  stage  :  They  have  approached  and  drawn 
near  (from  all  directions)  to  meet  the  threatening  danger  ;  and 
how  ?  Vers.  6,  7.  "  One  helped  his  companion,  and  lie  said  to 
his  brother,  Only  firm!  The  caster  put  firmness  into  the  melter, 
the  hammer-smoother  into  the  anvil-smiter,  saying  of  the  solder- 
ing, It  is  good  ;  and  made  him  firm  with  nails,  that  he  should  not 
shake."  Him,  viz.  the  idol.  Everything  is  in  confusion,  from 
the  terror  that  prevails ;  and  the  gods  from  which  they  expect 
deliverance  are  not  made  till  now,  the  workmen  stimulating 
one  another  to  work.  The  chdrdsh,  who  casts  the  image,  en- 
courages the  tsoreph,  whose  task  it  is  to  provide  it  with  the 
plating  of  gold  and  silver  chains  (ch.  xl.  19),  to  work  more 
bravely ;  and  the  man  who  smooths  with  the  hammer  (pattish, 
instrumentalis)  does  the  same  to  the  man  who  smites  the  anvil 
(D^in  with  seghol,  whereas  in  other  cases,  e.g.  Ezek.  xxii.  25, 
the  tone  generally  gives  way  without  any  change  in  tha  vowel- 
pointing).  The  latter  finds  the  soldering  all  right,  by  which 
the  gold  plates  of  the  covering  are  fastened  together,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  golden  idol  a  massive  appearance.  He  is  the  last 
into  whose  hands  it  comes ;  and  nothing  more  is  wanting,  than 
that  he  should  forge  upon  the  anvil  the  nails  with  which  it  is 
fastened,  to  prevent  it  from  falling.     To  such  foolish,  fruitless 
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proceedings  have  the  nations  resorted  when  threatened  with 
subjugation  by  Cyrus. 

The  proof  adduced  by  Jehovah  of  His  own  deity  closes 
here.  But  instead  of  our  hearing  whether  the  nations,  with 
which  He  has  entered  upon  the  contest,  have  any  reply  to  make, 
the  address  turns  to  Israel,  upon  which  deliverance  dawns  from 
that  very  quarter,  from  which  the  others  are  threatened  with 
destruction.  Vers.  8-10.  "  And  tJiou,  Israel  my  servant,  Jacob 
whom  lliave  chosen,  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend,  thou  whom,  I 
have  laid  hold  of  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  called  from  the  cor- 
ners thereof,  and  said  to  thee,  Thou  art  my  servant,  I  have  chosen 
and  not  despised  thee ;  fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not 
afraid,  for  I  am  thy  God :  I  have  chosen  thee,  I  also  help  thee,  I 
also  hold  thee  with  tlie  right  hand  of  my  righteousness.^^  The  1 
before  nnxi  connects  together  antitheses,  which  show  themselves 
at  once  to  be  antitheses.  Whereas  the  nations,  which  put  their 
trust  in  idols  that  they  themselves  h&d  made,  were  thrown  into 
alarm,  and  yielded  before  the  world-wide  commotions  that  had 
originated  with  the  eastern  conqueror,  Israel,  the  nation  of 
Jehovah,  might  take  comfort  to  itself.  Every  word  here 
breathes  the  deepest  affection.  The  address  moves  on  in  soft 
undulating  lines.  The  repetition  of  the  suffix  1,  with  which 
"IK'S  forms  a  relative  of  the  second  person,  for  which  we  have  no 
equivalent  in  our  language  (Ges.  §  123,  Anm.  1),  gives  to  the 
address  a  pressing,  clinging,  and,  as  it  were,  loving  key-note. 
The  reason,  which  precedes  the  comforting  assurance  in  ver.  10, 
recals  the  intimate  relation  in  which  Jehovah  had  placed  Him- 
self towards  Israel,  and  Israel  towards  Himself.  The  leading 
thought,  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  which  is  characteristic  of  eh. 
xl.-xlvi.,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  spirit  of  these  addresses, 
more  especially  of  their  Ohristology,  we  first  meet  with  here, 
and  that  in  a  popular  sense.  It  has  both  an  objective  and  a 
subjective  side.  On  the  one  hand,  Israel  is  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  by  virtue  of  a  divine  act ;  and  this  act,  viz.  its  election 
and  call,  was  an  act  of  pure  grace,  and  was  not  to  be  traced,  as 
the  expression  "I  have  chosen  and  not  despised  thee"  indicates, 
to  any  superior  excellence  or  merit  on  the  part  of  Israel.  On 
the  contrary,  Israel  was  so  obscure  that  Jehovah  might  have 
despised  it;  nevertheless  He  had  anticipated  it  in  free  un- 
merited love  with  this  stamp  of  the  character  indelibilis  of  a 
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servant  of  Jehovah.  On  the  other  hand,  Israel  was  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  it  acted  out  what  Jehovah  had  made 
it,  partly  in  reverential  worship  of  this  God,  and  partly  in  active 
obedience.  ''"i"ns<  t^V;  i.e.  "serving  Jehovah,"  includes  both 
liturgical  service  (also  "l^V  absolutely,  ch.  xix.  23)  and  the  ser- 
vice of  works.  The  divine  act  of  choosing  and  calling  is  dated 
from  Abraham.  From  a  Palestinian  po'int  of  view,  Ur  of 
Chaldsea,  within  the  old  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  and  Haran  in 
northern  Mesopotamia,  seemed  like  the  ends  and  corners  of  the 
earth  Qatsilim,  remote  places,  from  'dtsal,  to  put  aside  or  apart). 
Israel  and  the  land  of  Israel  were  so  inseparably  connected,  that 
whenever  the  origin  of  Israel  was  spoken  of,  the  point  of  view 
could  only  be  taken  in  Palestine.  To  the  far  distant  land  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had  Jehovah  gone  to  fetch  Abraham, 
"  the  friend  of  God"  (Jas.  ii.  23),  who  is  called  in  the  East 
even  to  the  present  day,  chalil  ollaJi,  the  friend  of  God.  This 
calling  of  Abraham  was  the  furthest  terminus  a  quo  of  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  the  covenant  nation ;  for  the  leading  of 
Abraham  was  providentially  appointed  with  reference  to  the 
rise  of  Israel  as  a  nation.  The  latter  was  pre-existent  in  him 
by  virtue  of  the  counsel  of  God.  And  when  Jehovah  adopted 
Abraham  as  His  servant,  and  called  him  "  my  servant"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  24),  Israel,  the  nation  that  was  coming  into  existence  in 
Abraham,  received  both  the  essence  and  name  of  a  "  servant 
of  Jehovah."  Inasmuch  then  as,  on  looking  back  to  its  past 
history,  it  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  so  thoroughly 
a  creation  of  divine  power  and  grace,  it  ought  not  to  be  fearful, 
and  look  about  with  timidity  and  anxiety ;  for  He  who  had 
presented  Himself  at  the  very  beginning  as  its  God,  was  still 
always  near.  The  question  arises,  in  connection  with  the  word 
Tipiyss,  whether  it  means  to  strengthen  (ch.  xxxv.  3;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
22),  or  to  lay  firm  hold  of,  to  attach  firmly  to  one's  self,  to  choose. 
We  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter  meaning,  which  is  established 
by  ch.  xliv.  14,  cf.  Ps.  Ixxx.  16,  18.  The  other  perfects  affirm 
what  Jehovah  has  ever  done,  and  still  continues  to  do.  In  the 
expression  "  by  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness,"  the  justice 
or  righteousness  is  regarded  pre-eminently  on  its  brighter  side, 
the  side  turned  towards  Israel ;  but  it  is  also  regarded  on  its 
fiery  side,  or  the  side  turned  towards  the  enemies  of  Israel.  It 
is  the  righteousness  which  aids  the  oppressed  congregation 
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against  its  oppressors.  Tlie  repeated  IN  heaps  one  synonym 
upon  another,  expressive  of  the  divine  love  ;  for  1  simply  con- 
nects, D3  appends,  ^^  heaps  up  (cumulat).  Language  is  too 
contracted  to  hold  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  love ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  latter  could  not  find  words  enough  to  express 
all  that  it  desired. 

With  the  exclamation  Jien  (behold)  the  eyes  of  Israel  are 
now  directed  to  the  saving  interposition  of  Jehovah  in  the 
immediate  future.  Vers.  11-13.  "Behold,  all  tliey  that  were 
incensed  against  thee  must  be  ashamed  and  confounded  ;  the  men 
of  thy  conflict  become  as  nothing,  and  perish.  Thou  wilt  seek 
them,  and  not  find  them,  the  m,en  of  thy  feuds  ;  the  men  of  thy 
warfare  become  as  nothing,  and  nonentity.  For  I,  Jehovah  thy 
God,  lay  hold  of  thy  right  hand.  He  who  saith  to  thee.  Fear  not ; 
I  will  help  thee."  The  comprehensive  expression  omnes  inflam- 
mati  in  te  (niphal,  as  in  ch.  xlv.  24)  stands  at  the  head ;  and 
then,  in  order  that  every  kind  may  be  included,  the  enemies  are 
called  by  a  different  name  every  time.  The  three  substantives 
bear  much  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  lis,  rixa,  bellum 
{milchdmdh,  lit.  throng  =  war-tumult,  like  the  epic  k\6vo<;), 
hence  adversarii,  inimici,  hostes.  The  suffixes  have  the  force 
of  objective  genitives.  We  have  founded  our  translation 
upon  the  reading  ^^niSD.  The  three  names  of  the  enemies  are 
jplaced  emphatically  at  the  close  of  the  sentences,  and  these  are 
long  drawn  out,  whilst  the  indignation  gives  vent  to  itself; 
-whereas  in  ver.  13  there  follows  nothing  but  short  sentences, 
in  which  the  persecuted  church  is  encouraged  and  affectionately 
-  embraced.  Two  clauses,  which  are  made  to  rhyme  with  em, 
announce  the  utter  destruction  of  their  foes;  then  the  inflective 
rhyme  ehha  is  repeated  five  times  ;  and  the  sixth  time  it  passes 
■  over  into  ikha. 

The  consolatory  words,  "  Fear  not,"  are  now  repeated,  for 
the  purpose  of  once  more  adding  the  promise  that  Israel  will 
.not  succumb  to  its  foes,  but  will  acquire  power  over  its  ene- 
mies. Vers.  14-16.  "  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  handful 
Israel:  I  will  help  thee,  saith  Jehovah;  and  thy  Redeemer  is  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  Behold,  I  have  made  thee  a  threshing  roller, 
■a  sharp  new  one,  with  double  edges:  thou  wilt  thresh  mountains, 
■and  pound  them ;  and  hills  thou  wilt  make  like  chaff.  Thou  wilt 
winnow  them,  a7id  wind  carries  them  away,  and  tempest  scatters 
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(hem:  and  tliou  wilt  rejoice  in  JeJiovaJi,  and  glory  in  ilii'Holyi 
One  of  Israeli  Israel,  which  is  now  helplessly  oppressed,  is 
called  "worm  of  Jacob"  {gen.  appos.)  in  compassion,  i.e. 
Jacob  that  is  like  a  worm,  probably  with  some  allusion  to 
Ps.  xxii.  7 ;  for  the  image  of  the  Messiah  enriches  itself  in 
these  discourses,  inasmuch  as  Israel  itself  is  looked  upon  in  a 
Messianic  light,  so  that  the  second  David  does  not  stand  by 
the  side  of  Israel,  but  appears  as  Israel's  heart,  or  true  and 
inmost  essence.  The  people  are  then  addressed  as  the  "  people 
of  Israel,"  with  some  allusion  to  the  phrase  ispp  'rip  {i.e.  few 
men,  easily  numbered)  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  Deut.  iv.  27  (LXX. 
oXir/oaro';  'IcrparjX ;  Luther,  Ir  armer  hauffe  Israel,  ye  poor 
crowd  of  Israel).  They  no  longer  formed  the  compact  mass  of 
a  nation ;  the  band  of  the  commonwealth  was  broken  :  they 
were  melted  down  into  a  few  individuals,  scattered  about  hither 
and  thither.  But  it  would  not  continue  so.  "  I  help  thee  " 
(perfect  of  certainty)  is  Jehovah's  solemn  declaration ;  and  the 
Redeemer  (redemtor,  Lev.  xxv.  48,  49)  of  His  now  enslaved 
people  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  with  His  love,  which  per- 
petually triumphs  over  wrath.  Not  only  will  He  set  it  free, 
but  He  will  also  endow  it  with  might  over  its  oppressors;  samtlkh 
is  a  perfect  of  assurance  (Ges.  §  126,  4)  ;  mOrag  (roller)  signi- 
fies a  threshing-sledge  (Arab,  naureg,  noreg),  which  has  here 
the  term  fon  (ch.  xxviii.  27)  as  a  secondary  name  along  with 
t^"in,  and  is  described  as  furnished  on  the  under  part  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  sledge  not  only  with  sharp  knives,  but  with 
two-edged  knives  (ni»a''S  a  reduplication,  like  nsDXD  in  ch. 
xxvii.  8,  whereas  ''^''0  is  a  double  plural).  Just  like  such  a 
threshing  machine  would  Israel  thresh  and  grind  to  powder 
from  that  time  forth  both  mountains  and  hills.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  figurative  expression  for  proud  and  mighty  foes,  just 
as  wind  and  tempest  denote  the  irresistible  force  of  Jehovah's 
aid.  The  might  of  the  enemy  would  be  broken  down  to  the 
very  last  remnant,  whereas  Israel  would  be  able  to  rejoice  and 
glory  in  its  God. 

At  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  state  of  His  people  was  a 
helpless  one,  but  its  cry  for  help  was  not  in  vain.  Vers.  17-20. 
"  The  poor  and  needy,  wlio  seek  for  loater  and  there  is  none,  their 
tongue  faints  for  thirst.  I  Jehovah  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of 
Israel  will  not  forsake  them.     I  open  streams  upon  hills  of  the 
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field,  and  springs  in  the  midst  of  valleys ;  1  make  iJie  desert 
into  a  pond,  and  dry  land  into  fountains  of  water.  I  give  in 
the  desert  cedars,  acacias,  and  myrtles,  and  oleasters;  T set  in  the 
steppe  cypresses,  plane-trees,  and  sherbin-trees  together,  that  they 
may  see,  and  know,  and  lay  to  heart  and  understand  all  together, 
that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  liath  accomplished  this,  and  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  hath  created  it."  Kimchi,  Hitzig,  and  others 
refer  these  promises  to  the  returning  exiles  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
description,  without  any  restriction  to  the  return  home,  of  the 
miraculous  change  which  would  take  place  in  the  now  comfort- 
less and  helpless  condition  of  the  exiles.  The  sh^phdylm,  i.e. 
bare,  woodless  hills  rising  up  from  the  plain,  Jer.  xii.  12,  the 
b'qaoth,  or  deep  valleys,  by  the  sides  of  which  there  rise  preci- 
pitous mountains,  and  the  'erets  tsiyydh,  the  land  of  burning 
heat  or  drought  (cf.  Ps.  Ixiii.  2),  depict  the  homeless  condition 
of  Israel,  as  it  wandered  over  bald  heights  and  through  water- 
less plains  about  a  land  with  parched  and  gaping  soil.  For 
the  characteristics  of  the  object,  which  is  placed  before  Q^VS, 
we  may  therefore  compare  such  passages  as  ch.  xliv.  3,  Iv.  1. 
nnt^'J  is  either  a  pausal  form  for  npiB'3,  and  therefore  the  niphal 
of  nriB'  (to  set,  become  shallow,  dry  up),  or  a  pausal  form  for 
nn^iJ,  and  therefore  the  hal  of  riB*:  with  dagesh  affectuosum,  like 
«nj'in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19  (Olshausen,  §  83,  h).  The  form  rmm  in 
Jer.  li.  30  may  just  as  well  be  derived  from  nriK'  (Ges.  §  67, 
Anm.  11)  as  from  nC'J,  whereas  iriEfJ  may  certainly  be  taken  as 
the  niphal  of  f\m  after  the  form  %'i,  in?  (Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  5), 
though  it  would  be  safer  to  refer  it  to  a  Ml  nuo,  which  seems 
to  be  also  favoured  by  Itynv  in  Jer.  xviii.  14  as  a  transposition 
of  iriB^a*.  The  root  CJ,  of  which  T\m  would  be  a  further  ex- 
pansion, really  exhibits  the  meaning  to  dry  up  or  thirst,  in  the 
Arabic  nassa ;  whereas  the  verbs  ilh^i,  rati,  DDJ  (ch.  x,  18),  HB^j 
Syr.  nas',  nos,  Arab,  ndsa,  nasnasa,  with  the  primary  meaning 
to  slacken,  lose  their  hold,  and  NB':,  r\m,  ypj,  to  deceive,  de- 
range, and  advance,  form  separate  families.  Just  when  they 
are  thus  on  the  point  of  pining  away,  they  receive  an  answer 
to  then:  prayer :  their  God  opens  streams,  i.e.  causes  streams  to 
break  forth  on  the  hills  of  the  field,  and  springs  in  the  midst 
of  the  valleys.  The  desert  is  transformed  into  a  lake,  and  the 
steppe  of  burning  sand  into  fountains  of  water.  What  was 
predicted  in  ch.  xxxv.  6,  7  is  echoed  again  here, — a  figurative 
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repTesentation  of  the  manifold  fulness  of  refreshing,  consola- 
tion, and  marvellous  help  which  was  to  burst  all  at  once  upon 
those  who  were  apparently  forsaken  of  God  What  is  de- 
picted in  vers.  19,  20,  is  the  effect  of  these.  It  is  not  merely  a 
scanty  vegetation  that  springs  up,  but  a  corresponding  mani- 
fold fulness  of  stately,  fragrant,  and  shady  trees ;  so  that  the 
steppe,  where  neither  foot  nor  eye  could  find  a  resting-place, 
is  changed,  as  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  into  a  large,  dense,  well- 
watered  forest,  and  shines  with  sevenfold  glory, — an  image  of 
the  many-sided  manifestations  of  divine  grace  which  are  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  are  comforted  now.  Isaiah  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  such  figures  as  these  (vid.  ch.  v.  7,  vi.  13, 
xxvii.  6,  xxxvii.  31).  There  are  seven  (4  +  3)  trees  named; 
seven  indicating  the  divine  character  of  this  manifold  develop- 
ment (Psychol,  p.  188).  'Erez  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
cedar ;  sJiittdh,  the  acacia,  the  Egyptian  spina  (ciKavOa),  Copt. 
shont ;  h&das,  the  .myrtle ;  'ets  shemen,  the  wild  olive,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  zayith  (fj  arypie\aiog,  opposed  to  17  ikaia  in 
Rom.  xi.  17)  ;  Vrosh,  the  cypress,  at  any  rate  more  especially 
this  ;  tidhdr  we  have  rendered  the  "  plane-tree,"  after  Saad. ; 
and  t^asshur  the  "  sherbin  "  (a  kind  of  cedar),  after  Saad.  and 
Syr.  The  crowded  synonyms  indicating  sensual  and  spiritual 
perception  in  ver.  20a  (^'>yV)^  sc.  Dfp,  ver.  22)  are  meant  to 
express  as  strongly  as  possible  the  irresistible  character  of  the 
impression.  They  will  be  quite  unable  to  regard  all  this  as 
accidental  or  self-produced,  or  as  anything  but  the  production 
of  the  power  and  grace  of  their  God. 

There  follows  now  the  second  stage  in  the  suit.  Vers.  21-23. 
"  Bring  hither  your  cause,  saith  Jehovah ;  bring  forward  your 
proofs,  saith  the  king  of  Jacob.  Let  them  bring  forward,  and 
make  known  to  us  what  loill  happen  :  make  known  the  beginning, 
what  it  is,  and  tve  will  fix  our  heart  upon  it,  and  take  knowledge 
of  its  issue;  or  let  us  hear  what  is  to  come.  Make  knoion  what  is 
coming  later,  and  we  will  acknowledge  that  ye  are  gods  :  yea,  do 
good,  and  do  evil,  and  we  will  measure  ourselves,  and  see  together" 
In  the  first  stage  Jehovah  appealed,  in  support  of  His  deity,  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  He  who  had  called  the  oppressor  of  the 
nations  upon  the  arena  of  history.  In  this  second  stage  He 
appeals  to  the  fact  that  He  only  knows  or  can  predict  the 
future.     There  the  challenge  was  addressed  to  the  worshippers 
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of  idols,  here  to  the  idols  themselves ;  but  in  both  cases  both 
of  these  are  ranged  on  the  one  side,  and  Jehovah  with  His 
people  upon  the  other.  It  is  with  purpose  that  Jehovah  is 
called  the  "  King  of  Jacob,"  as  being  the  tutelar  God  of  Israel, 
in  contrast  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  heathen.  The  challenge 
to  the  latter  to  establish  their  deity  is  first  of  all  addressed  to 
them  directly  in  ver.  21,  and  then  indirectly  in  ver.  22a,  where 
Jehovah  connects  Himself  with  His  people  as  the  opposing 
party;  but  in  ver.  22b  He  returns  again  to  a  direct  address. 
niDSy  are  evidences  (lit.  rohora,  cf.  o^xypoifiaTa,  2  Cor.  x.  4, 
from  Dsy,  to  be  strong  or  stringent;  mishn.  QSVn?,  to  contend 
with  one  another  pro  et  contra) ;  here  it  signifies  proofs  that 
they  can  foresee  the  future.  Jehovah  for  His  part  has  dis- 
played this  knowledge,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  very  time  when  He 
threatened  destruction  to  the  heathen  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus, 
He  consoled  His  people  with  the  announcement  of  their  de- 
liverance (vers.  8-20).  It  is  therefore  the  turn  of  the  idol 
deities  now  :  "  Let  them  bring  forward  and  announce  to  us  the 
things  that  will  come  to  pass."  The  general  idea  of  what  is  in 
the  future  stands  at  the  head.  Then  within  this  the  choice 
is  given  them  of  proving  their  foreknowledge  of  what  is  after- 
wards to  happen,  by  announcing  either  niJB'N'i,  or  even  niX3. 
These  two  ideas,  therefore,  are  generic  terms  within  the  range 
of  the  things  that  are  to  happen.  Consequently  niJB'Sin  cannot 
mean  "  earlier  predictions,"  prius  prwdicta,  as  Hitzig,  Knobel, 
and  others  suppose.  This  explanation  is  precluded  in  the 
present  instance  by  the  logic  of  the  context.  Both  ideas  lie 
upon  the  one  line  of  the  future ;  the  one  being  more  imme- 
diate, the  other  more  remote,  or  as  the  expression  alternating 
with  nit?3n  implies  "linsp  nvnkn,  ventura  in  posterum  ("  in  later 
times,"  compare  ch.  xlii.  23,  "  at  a  later  period ; "  from  the 
participle  nriN,  radical  form  "'HX,  vid.  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  5,  pro- 
bably to  distinguish  it  from  nins).  This  is  the  explanation 
adopted  by  Stier  and  Hahn,  the  latter  of  whom  has  correctly 
expounded  the  word,  as  denoting  "  the  events  about  to  happen 
first  in  the  immediate  future,  which  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
prognosticate  from  signs  that  are  discernible  in  the  present." 
The  choice  is  given  them,  either  to  foretell  "  things  at  the 
beginning"  (haggldu  in  our  editions  is  erroneously  pointed  with 
hadma  instead  of  geresh),  i.e.  that  which  will  take  place  first  or 
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next,  "wJiat  they  ie"  {quae  et  qualia  sint),  so  that  now,  when 
the  acli&ntli,  "  the  latter  end "  (i.e.  the  issue  of  that  which  is 
held  out  to  view),  as  prognosticated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present,  really  occurs,  the  prophetic  utterance  concerning  it 
may  be  verified ;  or  "  things  to  come,"  i.e.  things  further  off, 
in  later  times  (in  the  remote  future),  the  prediction  of  whicli 
is  incomparably  more  difficult,  because  without  any  point  of 
contact  in  the  present.  They  are  to  choose  which  they  like  (ix 
from  njSj  like  veliroxa  veUe):"yed.,  do  good,  and  do  evil,"  i.e.  (ac- 
cording to  the  proverbial  use  of  the  phrase ;  cf.  Zeph.  i.  12  and 
Jer.  X.  5)  only  express  yourselves  in  some  way  ;  come  forward, 
and  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  meaning  is,  not  that 
they  are  to  stir  themselves  and  predict  either  good  or  evil,  but  they 
are  to  show  some  sign  of  life,  no  matter  what.  "  And  we  loill 
measure  ourselves  (i.e.  look  one  another  in  the  face,  testing  and 
measuring),  and  see  together"  viz.  what  the  result  of  the  contest 
will  be.  r^vmr}  like  ns-inn  in  2  Kings  xiv.  8,  11,  with  a  co- 
hortative  ah,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  connection  with  verbs 
n"'?,  and  the  tone  upon  the  penultimate,  the  ah  being  attached 
without  tone  to  the  voluntative  J'J?E'J  in  ver.  5  (Ewald,  §  228,  c). 
For  the  chethib  nN"i31,  the  keri  has  the  voluntative  ii'}}).. 

Jehovah  has  thus  placed  Himself  in  opposition  to  the 
heathen  and  their  gods,  as  the  God  of  history  and  prophecy. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  idols  will  speak,  to  prove 
their  deity.  By  no  means ;  not  only  are  they  silent,  but  they 
cannot  speak.  Therefore  Jehovah  breaks  out  into  words  of 
wrath  and  contempt.  Ver.  24.  "  Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and 
your  doing  of  nought :  an  abomination ,  whoever  chooseth  you." 
The  two  !»  are  partitive,  as  in  ch.  xl.  17  ;  and  JJSSD  is  not  an 
error  of  the  pen  for  DSNn,  as  Gesenius  and  others  suppose,  but 
J^as  from  J?BS  =  na  (from  which  comes  ns),  njjs,  ch.  xlii.  14 
(from  which  comes  nvss,  ch.  lix.  5),  to  breathe,  stands  as  a 
synonym  to  t?.^,  i'^n,  nil.  The  attributive  clause  D33  "inil 
(supply  1B'^?  s<in)  is  a  virtual  subject  (Ewald,  §  333,  b)  :  ye  and 
your  doings  are  equally  nil ;  and  whoever  chooses  you  for  pro- 
tectors, and  makes  you  the  objects  of  his  worship,  is  morally 
the  most  degraded  of  beings. 

The  more  conclusively  and  incontrovertibly,  therefore,  does 
Jehovah  keep  the  field  as  the  moulder  of  history  and  foreteller 
of  the  future,  and  therefore  as  God  above  all  gods.     Ver.  25. 
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"  I  have  raised  up  from  the  north,  and  he  came :  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  one  who  invoices  my  name ;  and  he  treads  upon  satraps 
as  mud,  and  like  a  potter  kneadeth  day''  The  object  of  the 
verb  hairothi  (I  have  wakened  up)  is  he  who  came  when 
wakened  up  by  Jehovah  from  the  north  and  east,  i.e.  from 
Media  and  Persia  (ns^l  =  PiN^  for  ns>1,  with  evasion  of  the  auxi- 
hary  pathach,  Ges.  §  76,  2,  c),  and,  as  the  second  clause  affirms, 
who  invokes  'or  will  invoke  the  name  of  Jehovah  (at  any  rate, 
qui  invocabit  is  the  real  meaning  of  qui  invoca£).  For  although 
the  Zarathustrian  religion,  which  Cyrus  followed,  was  nearest 
to  the  Jehovah  religion  of  all  the  systems  of  heathenism,  it 
was  a  heathen  religion  after  all.  The  doctrine  of  a  great  God 
{baga  vazarha),  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  great  number  of  Bagas  and  Yazatas,  behind  whose 
working  and  worship  the  great  God  was  thrown  into  the  shade, 
is  (apart  from  the  dualism  condemned  in  ch.  xlv.  7)  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Magi  in  our  possession,  as 
confirmed  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achemenides.^  But  the 
awakened  of  Jehovah  would,  as  is  here  predicted,  "  call  with 
the  name,  or  by  means  of  the  name,  of  Jehovah,"  which  may 
mean  either  call  upon  this  name  (Zeph.  iii.  9 ;  Jer.  x.  25),  or 
call  out  the  name  (compare  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  5,  with  Ex. 
XXXV.  30)  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does  make  use  of  it  in  the 
edict  setting  the  exiles  free  (Ezra  i.  2).  The  verb  K3J  which 
follows  (cf.  ver.  2)  designates  him  still  further  as  a  conqueror 
of  nations;  the  verb  construed  with  an  accusative  is  used 
here,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  in  the  sense  of  hostile 
attack.  The  word  Sdgdn,  which  is  met  with  first  in  Ezekiel — 
apart,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  passage  before  us — may  have 
owed  its  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  to  its  similarity 
in  sound  to  sokhen  (ch.  xxii.  15)  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
Persian  word,  which  became  naturalized  in  the  Hebrew  (fojYo- 
j^9  in  Athenseus,  and  Neo-Pers.  sichne,  a  governor :  see  Ges. 
Thes.),  though  this  comparison  is  by  no  means  so  certain^  as 

'  Windischmann,  Zoroastrische  Sludien,  pp.  134,  135. 

^  Spiegel  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  subject :  There  is  tut  very 
little  probability  in  the  etymologies  -which  can  be  suggested  for  the  word 
s&gan  through  the  help  of  the  old  Persian.  The  new  Persian  shihne  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  Neo-Persian,  and  even  there  it  is  somewhat  suspicious  on 
account  of  the  _  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  not  Persian.    The  only 
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that  <TaTpcm7}<;  is  the  same  as  the  Ksatrapdvan  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, i.e.  protector  of  the  kingdom.-^  Without  at  all  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  this  word  s'gdnlm,  so  far  as  it  can  really  be 
supposed  to  be  a  Persian  word,  favours  the  later  composition 
of  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  we  cannot  admit  that  it 
has  any  decisive  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  Persian  word  pardes 
occurs  even  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  And  the  indications 
which  might  be  found  in  the  word  s'gdnim  unfavourable  to 
Isaiah's  authorship  are  abundantly  counterbalanced  by  what 
immediately  follows. 

As  ver.  25  points  back  to  the  first  charge  against  the  heathen 
and  their  gods  (vers.  2-7),  so  vers.  26-28  point  back  to  the 
second.  Not  only  did  Jehovah  manifest  Himself  as  the  Uni- 
versal Euler  in  the  waking  up  of  Cyrus,  but  as  the  Omniscient 
Euler  also.  Vers.  26-28.  "  Who  hath  made  it  known  from  the 
beginning,  we  ivill  acknowledge  it,  and  from  former  time,  we  will 
say  He  is  in  the  right  ?  !  Yea,  there  was  none  that  made  known ; 
yea,  none  that  caused  to  hear ;  yea,  none  that  heard  your  words. , 
As  the  first  I  said  to  Zion,  Behold,  behold,  there  it  is :  and  I 
bestow  evangelists  upon  Jerusalem.  And  I  looked,  and  there  was 
no  man ;  and  of  these  there  was  no  one  answering  whom  I  could 
ask,  and  who  would  give  me  an  answer."  If  any  one  of  the 
heathen  deities  had  foretold  this  appearance  of  Cyrus  so  long 
before  as  at  the  very  commencement  of  that  course  of  history 

real  Persian  word  to  which  I  could  think  of  tracing  it  is  shahr,  a  city  (old 
Bactrian  Ichshathra,  or  shoitlira,  a  place  of  abode) ;  or  it  might  possibly  have 
sprung  from  shoiihraka,  a  supposititious  word,  in  the  sense  of  governor  of 
a  district,  but  with  the  r  changed  into  n  (a  change  which  only  occurs  in 

Huzvaresh)  and  the  JJ>  into  _.  There  are  also  difficulties  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  old  Bactrian  ganh,  to  say  or  express  solemnly.  An  adjective 
ganhana  (expressing,  commanding),  formed  from  this  verb,  would  be  pro- 
nounced gdhdna  or  even  gana  in  old  Persian ;  and  from  this  Sdgdn  would 
have  to  be  obtained,  so  that  we  should  still  want  the  n  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Gfimel.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  still  harsher  form  of  the  root  ganh 
in  the  Gatha  dialect,  namely  gak  (not  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  gak,  to  be 
strong,  as  Haug  supposes),  from  which  the  Neo-Persian  sachan,  sachun,  a 
word,  is  derived;  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  also  current  in  old 
Persian.  Accordingly,  the  form  gakdna  may  also  have  been  used  in  the 
place  of  ganhana,  and  this  might  suit  in  some  degree  for  sagan. 

^  See  H.  Eawlinson,  Asiatic  Journal,  xi.  1,  p.  116  ss. ;  and  Spiegel,  Keil^ 
inschriften,  p.  194. 
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which  had  thus  reached  its  goal,  Jehovah  with  His  people, 
being  thus  taught  by  experience,  would  admit  and  acknow- 
ledge their  divinity.  E'Nip  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
ch.  xlviii.  16  :  and  also  in  ch.  xli.  4  and  xl.  21,  where  it  refers, 
according  to  the  context  in  each  case,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
particular  line  of  history.  P'''=!S  signifies  either  "  he  is  right,"  i.e. 
in  the  right  (compare  the  Arabic  siddik,  genuine),  or  in  a  neuter 
sense,  "  it  is  right"  (=  true),  i.e.  the  claim  to  divine  honours  is 
really  founded  upon  divine  performances.  But  there  was  not 
one  who  had  proclaimed  it,  or  who  gave  a  single  sound  of  him- 
self ;  no  one  had  heard  anything  of  the  kind  from  them.  T^* 
receives  a  retrospective  character  from  the  connection ;  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  the  participles  may  be  also  resolved  into 
imperfects.  The  repeated  ^K,  passing  beyond  what  is  set  down 
as  possible,  declares  the  reality  of  the  very  opposite.  What 
Jehovah  thus  proves  the  idols  to  want,  He  can  lay  claim  to  for 
Himself.  In  ver.  27  we  need  not  assume  that  there  is  any 
hyperbaton,  as  Louis  de  Dieu,  Eosenmiiller,  and  others  have 
done :  "  I  first  will  give  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem  one  bringing 
glad  tidings :  behold,  behold  them."  After  what  has  gone 
before  in  ver.  26  we  may  easily  supply  ''i?"]?'*,  "  I  said,"  in  ver. 
27a  (compare  ch.  viii.  19,  xiv.  16,  xxvii.  2),  not  "IDM,  for  the 
whole  comparison  drawn  by  Jehovah  between  Himself  and  the 
idols  is  retrospective,  and  looks  back  from  the  fulfilment  in 
progress  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  it.  The  only  reply  that 
we  can  look  for  to  the  question  in  ver.  26  is  not,  "I  on  the 
contrary  do  it,"  but  "  I  did  it."  At  the  same  time,  the  render- 
ing is  a  correct  one :  "  Behold,  behold  them"  (ilia ;  for  the 
neuter  use  of  the  masculine,  compare  ch.  xlviii.  3,  xxxviii.  16, 
xlv.  8).  "  As  the  first,"  Jehovah  replies  {i.e.  without  any  one 
anticipating  me),  "  have  I  spoken  to  Zion  :  behold,  behold,  there 
it  is,"  pointing  with  the  finger  of  prophecy  to  the  coming  sal- 
vation, which  is  here  regarded  as  present ;  "  and  I  gave  to 
Jerusalem  messengers  of  joy;"  i.e.  long  ago,  before  what  is 
now  approaching  could  be  known  by  any  one,  I  foretold  to  my 
church,  through  the  medium  of  prophets,  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon.  If  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
were  a  prophet  of  the  captivity,  his  reference  here  would  be 
to  such  prophecies  as  Isa.  xi.  11  (where  Shinar  is  mentioned 
as  a  land  of  dispersion),  and  more  especially  still  Mic.  iv.  10, 
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"  There  in  Babylon  wilt  thou  be  delivered,  there  will  Jehovah 
redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  thine  enemies  ;"  but  if  Isaiah 
were  the  author,  he  is  looking  back  from  the  ideal  standpoint 
of  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  of  Cyrus  more  especially,  to 
his  own  prophecies  before  the  captivity  (such  as  ch.  xiii,  l-xiv. 
23,  and  xxi.  1-10),  just  as  Ezekiel,  when  prophesying  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  looks  back  in  ch.  xxxviii.  17  from  the  ideal  stand- 
point of  this  remote  future,  more  especially  to  his  own  prophe- 
cies in  relation  to  it.  In  that  case  the  in^bhasser,  or  evangelist, 
more  especially  referred  to  is  the  prophet  himself  (Grotius 
and  Stier),  namely,  as  being  the  foreteller  of  those  prophets  to 
whom  the  commission  in  ch.  xl.  1,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye," 
is  addressed,  and  who  are  greeted  in  ch.  lii.  7,  8  as  the  bearers ' 
of  the  joyful  news  of  the  existing  fulfilment  of  the  deliverance 
that  has  appeared,  and  therefore  as  the  m"b7iasser  or  evangelist 
of  the  future  dnrao.  In  any  case,  it  follows  from  vers. 
26,  27  that  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  and  the  redemption  of 
Israel  had  long  before  been  proclaimed  by  Jehovah  through 
His  prophets  ;  and  if  our  exposition  is ,  correct  so  far,  tho 
futures  in  ver.  28  are  to  be  taken  as  imperfects :  And  I  looked 
round  (><1*?'!,  a  voluntative  in  the  hypothetical  protasis,  Ges. 
§  128,  2),  and  there  was  no  one  (who  announced  anything  of 
the  kind)  ;  and  of  these  (the  idols)  there  was  nG|  adviser  (with 
regard  to  the  future.  Num.  xxiv.  14),  and  none  whom  I  could 
ask,  and  who  answered  me  (the  questioner).  Consequently, 
just  as  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus  proclaimed  the  sole  omnipotence 
of  Jehovah,  so  did  the  faot  that  the  deliverance  of  Zion- 
Jerusalem,  for  which  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus  prepared  the 
way,  had  been  predicted  by  Him  long  before,  proclaim  His 
sole  omniscience. 

This  closing  declaration  of  Jehovah  terminates  with  similar 
words  of  wrath  and  contempt  to  those  with  which  the  judicial 
process  ended  in  ver.  24.  Ver.  29.  "  See  them  all,  vanity ; 
nothingness  are  their  productions,  toind  and  desolation  their 
molten  images."  ^\!'''^V^  are  not  the  works  of  the  idols,  but,  as 
the  parallel  shows,  the  productions  (plural,  as  in  Ezek.  vi.  6,  Jer. 
i.  16)  of  the  idolaters, — in  other  words,  the  idols  themselves, — 
a  parallel  expression  to  QH"??^  (from  ^W,  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  5  = 
massekhdh,  ch.  xlii.  17).  DSN  pN  is  an  emotional  asyndeton 
(Ges.  §  155,  1,  «).     The  address  is  thus  rounded  off  by  return- 
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ing  to  the  idolaters,  with  whom  it  first  started.  The  first  part, 
vers.  1-24,  contains  the  judicial  pleadings ;  the  second  part, 
vers.  25  sqq.,  recapitulates  the  evidence  and  the  verdict. 

THIRD  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xui.  I-xlhi.  13. 
THE  MEDIATOR  OF  ISRAEL  AND  SAVIOUR  OF  THE  GENTILES. 

The  Mn  (behold)  in  ch.  xli.  29  is  now  followed  by  a  second 
hen.  With  the  former,  Jehovah  pronounced  sentence  upon  the 
idolaters  and  their  idols ;  with  the  latter.  He  introduces  His 
"  servant."  In  ch.  xli.  8  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the  nation, 
which  had  been  chosen  as  the  servant  and  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  But  the  servant  of  Jehovah  who  is  presented  to  us 
here  is  distinct  from  Israel,  and  has  so  strong  an  individuality 
and  such  marked  personal  features,  that  the  expression  cannot 
possibly  be  merely  a  personified  collective.  Nor  can  the  prophet 
himself  be  intended ;  for  what  is  here  affirmed  of  this  servant 
of  Jehovah  goes  infinitely  beyond  anything  to  which  a  prophet 
was  ever  called,  or  of  which  a  man  was  ever  capable.  It  must 
therefore  be  the  future  Christ ;  and  this  is  the  view  taken  in 
the  Targum,  where  the  translation  of  our  prophecy  commences 
thus :  "  Hd'  'abhdi  APshichd\"  Still  there  must  be  a  connection 
between  the  national  sense,  in  which  the  expression  "  servant 
of  Jehovah  "  was  used  in  ch.  xli.  8,  and  the  personal  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  here.  The  coming  Saviour  is  not  depicted  as 
the  Son  of  David,  as  in  ch.  vii.-xii.,  and  elsewhere,  but  appears 
as  the  embodied  idea  of  Israel,  i.e.  as  its  truth  and  reality 
embodied  in  one  person.  The  idea  of  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
assumed,  to  speak  figuratively,  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
base  was  Israel  as  a  whole ;  the  central  section  was  that  Israel, 
which  was  not  merely  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  also  ;  the  apex  is  the  person  of  the  Mediator  of 
salvation  springing  out  of  Israel.  And  the  last  of  the  three  is 
regarded  (1)  as  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  promised  king- 
dom— the  second  David;  (2)  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the 
people  of  salvation — the  second  Israel;  (3)  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  the  human  race — the  second  Adam.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  these  prophecies  in  ch.  xl.— Ixvi.  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  is  still  in  its  second  stage,  and  about  to  pass  into  the 
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third.  Israel's  true  nature  as  a  servant  of  God,  which  had  its 
roots  in  the  election  and  calling  of  Jehovah,  and  manifested 
itself  in  conduct  and  action  in  harmony  with  this  calling,  is 
all  concentrated  in  Him,  the  One,  as  its  ripest  fruit.  The 
gracious  purposes  of  God  towards  the  whole  human  race,  which 
were  manifested  even  in  the  election  of  Israel,  are  brought  by 
Him  to  their  full  completion.  Whilst  judgments  are  inflicted 
upon  the  heathen  by  the  oppressor  of  the  nations,  and  display 
the  nothingness  of  idolatry,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  brings  to 
them  in  a  peaceful  way  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  Ver.  1. 
"  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold ;  mine  elect,  whom  my  soul 
loveth :  I  have  laid  my  Spirit  upon  Him ;  He  will  bring  out  right 
to  the  Gentiles^  "We  must  not  render  the  first  clause  "by 
whom  I  hold."  Tdmakh  b'  means  to  lay  firm  hold  of  and  keep 
upright  (sustinere).  ''^S?  '^0^7t  (^'^PP^y  i^  °^  ^^^5  '^^^  xxxiii.  26) 
is  an  attributive  clause.  The  amplified  subject  extends  as  far 
as  naphshi ;  then  follows  the  predicate :  I  have  endowed  Him 
with  my  Spirit,  and  by  virtue  of  this  Spirit  He  will  carry  out 
mishpdt,  i.e.  absolute  and  therefore  divine  right,  beyond  the 
circle  in  which  He  Himself  is  to  be  found,  even  far  away  to  the 
Gentiles.  Mishpdt  is  the  term  employed  here  to  denote  true 
religion  regarded  on  its  practical  side,  as  the  rule  and  authority 
for  life  in  all  its  relations,  i.e.  religion  as  the  law  of  life,  vofi6<}. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  will  manifest  Himself  in  the  world  outside  Israel  by 
the  promulgation  of  this  right.  Ver.  2.  "  He  ivill  not  cry,  nor 
lift  up,  nor  cause  to  he  heard  in  the  street,  His  ■voice."  "  His 
voice  "  is  the  object  of  "  lift  up,"  as  well  as  "  cause  to  be  heard." 
With  our  existing  division  of  the  verse,  it  must  at  least  be  sup- 
plied in  thought.  Although  he  is  certain  of  His  divine  caU, 
and  brings  to  the  nations  the  highest  and  best,  His  manner  of 
appearing  is  nevertheless  quiet,  gentle,  and  humble ;  the  very 
opposite  of  those  lying  teachers,  who  endeavoured  to  exalt 
themselves  by  noisy  demonstrations.  He  does  not  seek  His 
own,  and  therefore  denies  Himself ;  He  brings  what  commends 
itself,  and  therefore  requires  no  forced  trumpeting. 

With  this  unassuming  appearance  there  is  associated  a 
tender  pastoral  care.  Ver.  3.  "  A  bruised  reed  He  does  not 
break,  and  a  glimmering  wick  He  does  not  put  out :  according  to 
truth  He  brings  out  right."     "  Bruised : "  rdtsuts  signifies  here, 
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as  ia  ch.  xxxvi.  6,  what  is  cracked,  and  therefore  half-broken 
already.  Glimmering :  keheh  (a  form  indicative  of  defects, 
like  I?.?'))  that  which  is  burning  feebly,  and  very  nearly  ex- 
tinguished. Tertullian  understands  by  the  "  bruised  reed " 
{arundinem  contusam)  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  by  the  "  glim- 
mering wick"  (linum  ardens)  the  momentary  zeal  of  the 
Gentiles.  But  the  words  hardly  admit  of  this  distinction  ;  the 
reference  is  rather  a  general  one,  to  those  whose  inner  and  outer 
life  is  only  hanging  by  a  slender  thread.  In  the  statement 
that  in  such  a  case  as  this  He  does  not  completely  break  or  ex- 
tinguish, there  is  more  implied  than  is  really  expressed.  Not 
only  will  He  not  destroy  the  life  that  is  dying  out,  but  He  will 
actually  save  it ;  His  course  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save.  If 
we  explain  the  words  that  follow  as  meaning,  "  He  will  carry 
out  right  to  truth,"  i.e.  to  its  fullest  efficacy  and  permanence 
(LXX.  6t?  aXrjBeMv ;  instead  of  which  we  find  et's  vIkoi,  "  unto 
victory,"  in  Matt.  xii.  20,^  as  if  the  reading  were  nsjp^  as  in 
Hab.  i.  4),  the  connection  between  the  first  and  last  clauses  of 
ver.  3  is  a  very  loose  one.  It  becomes  much  closer  if  we  take 
the  h  as  indicating  the  standard,  as  in  ch.  xi.  3  and  xxxii.  1, 
and  adopt  the  rendering  "  according  to  truth "  (Hitzig  and 
Knobel).  It  is  on  its  subjective  and  practical  side  that  truth 
is  referred  to  here,  viz.  as  denoting  such  a  knowledge,  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  true  facts  in  the  complicated  affairs  of 
men,  as  will  promote  both  equity  and  kindness. 

The  figures  in  ver.  3a  now  lead  to  the  thought  that  the 
servant  of  God  will  never  be  extinguished  or  become  broken 
Himself.  Ver.  4.  "  He  loill  not  become  faint  or  broken,  till  He 
establish  light  upon  earth,  and  the  islands  wait  for  His  instruc- 
tion." As  nna*  (become  faint)  points  back  to  nna  nDB'S  (the 
faint  or  glimmering  wick),  so  pi;  must  point  back  to  ps"i  njp 
(the  bruised  or  broken  reed) ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  derived 
from  pT  (to  run)  in  the  sense  of  "  He  will  not  be  rash  or  impe- 
tuous, but  execute  His  calling  with  wise  moderation,"  as  Heng- 
stenberg  supposes,  but  as  in  Eccles.  xii.  6,  from  f-?";  =  }''i*^  (Ges. 
§  67,  Anm.  9),  in  the  neuter  sense  of  infringetur  (will  break). 
His  zeal  will  not  be  extinguished,  nor  will  anything  break  His 
strength,  till  He  shall  have  secured  for  right  a  firm  standing  on 
the  earth  (CB'*^  is  a  fut.  ex.  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned, 
^  "^d  victoriam  enim  x.pi(iiv  perducit  qui  ad  veritaiem  perducit.''^ — Anger. 
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like  ysy  in  cli.  x.  12).  The  question  arises  now,  whether  what 
follows  is  also  governed  by  IJ?,  in  the  sense  of  "  and  until  the 
islands  shall  have  believed  his  instruction,"  as  Hitzig  supposes ; 
or  whether  it  is  an  independent  sentence,  as  rendered  by  the 
XiXX.  and  in  Matt.  xii.  21.  We  prefer  the  latter,  both 
because  of  ch.  li.  5,  and  also  because,  although  'n  laip  pn^  may 
certainly  mean  to  exercise  a  believing  confidence  in  the  word 
of  God  (Ps.  cxix.  74,  81),  inninp  ?n^  can  only  mean  "to  wait 
with  longing  for  a  person's  instruction"  (Job  xsix.  23),  and 
especially  in  this  case,  where  no  thought  is  more  naturally  sug- 
gested, than  that  the  messenger  to  the  Gentile  world  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  consciousness  of  need  already  existing  in  the 
heathen  world  itself.  There  is  a  gratia  prceparans  at  work  in 
the  Gentile  world,  as  these  prophecies  all  presuppose,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  which  they  have  so 
much  affinity;  and  it  is  an  actual  fact,  that  the  cry  for  redemp- 
tion runs  through  the  whole  human  race,  i.e.  an  earnest  longing, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which,  however  unconsciously,  is  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  and  his  instruction  from  Zion  (ch.  ii.  3), — in 
other  words,  the  gospel. 

The  words  of  Jehovah  are  now  addressed  to  His  servant 
himself.  He  has  not  only  an  exalted  vocation,  answering  to 
the  infinite  exaltation  of  Him  from  whom  he  has  received  his 
call ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  infinite  might  of  the  caller,  he  may 
be  well  assured  that  he  will  never  be  wanting  in  power  to. 
execute  his  calling.  Vers.  5-7.  "  Thus  saith  God,  Jeliovah,. 
who  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out;  who  spread  the' 
earth,  and  its  productions ;  who  gave  the  spirit  of  life  to  the  people- 
upon  it,  and  the  breath  of  life  to  them  that  walk  upon  it :  J, 
Jeliovah,  I  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  grasped  thy- 
hand;  and  I  keep  thee,  and  make  thee  the  covenant  of  the  people,, 
the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  prisoners, 
out  of  the  prison,  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison^- 
house."  The  perfect  'dmar  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground' 
that  the  words  of  God,  as  compared  with  the  prophecy  which 
announces  them,  are  always  the  earlier  of  the  two.  ?<^n  (the 
absolutely  Mighty)  is  an  anticipatory  apposition  to  Jehovah 
(Ges.  §  113**).  The  attributive  participles  we  have  resolved 
into  perfects,  because  the  three  first  at  least  declare  facts  of 
creation,  which  have  occurred  once  for  all.     DniDii  is  not  to  be 
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regarded  as  a  plural,  after  ch.  liv.  5  and  Job  xxxv.  10 ;  but  as 
Niia  precedes  it,  we  may  take  it  as  a  singular  with  an  original 
quiescent  Yod,  after  ch.  v.  12,  xxii.  11,  xxvi.  12  (cf .  vol.  i.  p.  108). 
On  Vt^  (construct  of  ViPP),  see  ch.  xl.  19.  The  1  of  n'-N^NSI  (a 
word  found  both  in  Job  and  Isaiah,  used  here  in  its  most  direct 
sense,  to  signify  the  vegetable  world)  must  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sense,  as  the  Vav  of  appurtenance;  since  J/pl 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  globe  itself,  but  not  of  the  vegetable 
productions  upon  it  (cf .  Gen.  iv.  20 ;  Judg.  vi.  5 ;  2  Chron. 
ii.  3).  N^slidmdh  and  ruach  are  epithets  applied  to  the  divine 
principle  of  life  in  all  created  corporeal  beings,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  all  beings  with  living  souls.  At  the  same  time, 
n'shdmdh  is  an  epithet  restricted  to  the  self-conscious  spirit  of 
man,  which  gives  him  his  personality  (Psyclwl.  p.  76,  etc.)  ; 
whereas  ruSch  is  applied  not  only  to  the  human  spirit,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  as  well.  Accordingly,  DP  signifies  the 
human  race,  as  in  ch.  xl.  7.  What  is  it,  then,  that  Jehovah, 
the  Author  of  all  being  and  all  life,  the  Creator  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  says  to  His  servant  here ?  "I  Jehovah  have 
called  thee  '  in  righteousness' "  (hHsedeq  :  cf.  ch.  xlv.  13,  where 
Jehovah  also  says  of  Cyrus,  "  I  have  raised  him  up  in  right- 
eousness"). p'lS,  derived  from  PIV,  to  be  rigid,  straight,  denotes 
the  observance  of  a  fixed  rule.  The  righteousness  of  God  is 
the  stringency  with  which  He  acts,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  His  holiness.  This  will  of  holiness  is,  so  far  as  the  human 
race  is  concerned,  and  apart  from  the  counsels  of  salvation,  a 
will  of  wrath ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  these  counsels  it  is 
a  wiU  of  love,  which  is  only  changed  into  a  will  of  wrath 
towards  those  who  despise  the  grace  thus  offered  to  them. 
Accordingly,  tsedeq  denotes  the  action  of  God  in  accordance 
with  His  purposes  of  love  and  the  plan  of  salvation.  It  sig- 
nifies just  the  same  as  what  we  should  call  in  New  Testament 
phraseology  the  holy  love  of  God,  which,  because  it  is  a  JioI>/ 
love,  has  wrath  against  its  despisers  as  its  obverse  side,  but 
which  acts  towards  men  not  according  to  the  law  of  works, 
but  according  to  the  law  of  grace.  The  word  has  this  evan- 
gelical sense  here,  where  Jehovah  says  of  the  Mediator  of  His 
counsels  of  love,  that  He  has  called  Him  in  strict  adherence  to 
the  will  of  His  love,  which  will  show  mercy  as  right,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  manifest  a  right  of  double  severity  towards 
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tliose  who  scornfully  repel  the  offered  mercy.  That  He  had 
been  called  in  righteousness,  is  attested  to  the  servant  of  Je- 
hovah by  the  fact  that  Jehovah  has  taken  Him  by  the  hand 
(ptHKI  contracted  after  the  manner  of  a  future  of  sequence), 
and  guards  Him,  and  appoints  Him  DJi3  lit<?  DV  ITinap.  These 
words  are  a  decisive  proof  that  the  idea  of  the  expression 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  has  been  elevated  in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  as 
compared  with  ch.  xli.  8,  from  the  national  base  to  the  personal 
apex.  Adherence  to  the  national  sense  necessarily  compels  a 
resort  to  artifices  which  carry  their  own  condemnation,  such  as 
that  ay  n''^3  signifies  the  "  covenant  nation,"  as  Hitzig  sup- 
poses, or  "  the  mediating  nation,"  as  Ewald  maintains,  whereas 
either  of  these  would  require  n''"i3  DJ? ;  or  "  national  covenant" 
(Knobel),  in  support  of  which  we  are  referred,  though  quite 
inconclusively,  to  Dan.  xi.  28,  where  ti^P  fTina  does  not  mean 
the  covenant  of  the  patriots  among  themselves,  but  the  cove- 
nant religion,  with  its  distinctive  sign,  circumcision ;  or  even 
that  DJ?  is  collective,  and  equivalent  to  D''Dy  (Rosenmiiller), 
whereas  CiJ?  and  D^U,  when  standing  side  by  side,  as  they  do 
here,  can  only  mean  Israel  and  the  Gentiles ;  and  so  far  as  the 
passage  before  us  is  concerned,  this  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by 
ch.  xlix.  8  (cf.  ver.  6).  An  unprejudiced  commentator  must 
admit  that  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  pointed  out  here,  as 
He  in  whom  and  through  whom  Jehovah  concludes  a  new 
covenant  with  His  people,  in  the  place  of  the  old  covenant 
that  was  broken, — namely,  the  covenant  promised  in  ch.  liv.  10, 
Ixi.  8,  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34,  Ezek.  xvi.  60  sqq.  The  mediator  of 
this  covenant  with  Israel  cannot  be  Israel  itself,  not  even  the 
true  Israel,  as  distinguished  from  the  mass  (where  do  we  read 
anything  of  this  kind  1)  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  remnant  left 
after  the  sweeping  away  of  the  mass  is  the  object  of  this  cove- 
nant.^ Nor  can  the  expression  refer  to  the  prophets  as  a  body, 
or,  in  fact,  have  any  collective  meaning  at  all :  the  form  of  the 

1  This  is  equally  applicable  to  V.  F.  Oehler  (Der  Knecht  Jehova^s  iin 
Deuterojesaia,  2  Theile,  1865),  ■who  takes  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah''  as 
far  as  ch.  lii.  14  in  a  national  sense,  and  supposes  "  the  transition  from 
the  'servant'  as  a  collective  noun,  to  the  'servant'  as  an  individual,"  to  be 
effected  there ;  whereas  two  younger  theologians,  E.  Schmutz  (ie  Serviteur 
de  Jehova,  1858)  and  Ferd.  Philippi  (Die  bibl.  Lehre  vom  Knechte  Gottes, 
1864),  admit  that  the  individualizing  commences  as  early  asch.  xlii.  1, 
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word,  which  is  so  strongly  personal,  is  in  itself  opposed  to  this. 
It  cannot,  in  fact,  denote  any  other  than  that  Prophet  who  ia 
more  than  a  prophet,  namely,  Malachi's  "  Messenger  of  the 
covenant"  (ch.  iii.  1).  Amongst  those  who  suppose  that  the 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  either  Israel,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
its  prophetic  calling,  or  the  prophets  as  a  body,  Umbreit  at  any 
rate  is  obliged  to  admit  that  this  collective  body  is  looked  at 
here  in  the  ideal  unity  of  one  single  Messianic  personality ;  and 
he  adds,  that  "  in  the  holy  countenance  of  this  prophet,  which 
shines  forth  as  the  ideal  of  future  realization,  we  discern 
exactly  the  loved  features  of  Him  to  whom  all  prophecy  points, 
and  who  saw  Himself  therein."  This  is  very  beautiful ;  but 
why  this  roundabout  course  ?  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  appears  here  not  only  as  one  who  is  the 
medium  of  a  covenant  to  the  nation,  and  of  light  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  as  being  himself  the  people's  covenant  and  heathen's 
light,  inasmuch  as  in  his  own  person  he  is  the  band  of  a  new 
fellowship  between  Israel  and  Jehovah,  and  becomes  in  his  own 
person  the  light  which  illumines  the  dark  heathen  world.  This 
is  surely  more  than  could  be  affirmed  of  any  prophet,  even  of 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  Hence  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  must 
be  that  one  Person  who  was  the  goal  and  culminating  point 
to  which,  from  the  very  first,  the  history  of  Israel  was  ever 
pressing  on  ;  that  One  who  throws  into  the  shade  not  only  all 
that  prophets  did  before,  but  all  that  had  been  ever  done  by 
Israel's  priests  or  kings ;  that  One  who  arose  out  of  Israel,  for 
Israel  and  the  whole  human  race,  and  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  not  only  to  tlie  wider  circle  of  the  whole  nation,  but 
also  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  best  and  noblest  within  it,  as  the 
heart  to  the  body  which  it  animates,  or  the  head  to  the  body 
over  which  it  rules.  All  that  Cyrus  did,  was  simply  to  throw 
the  idolatrous  nations  into  a  state  of  alarm,  and  set  the  exiles 
free.  But  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  opens  blind  eyes ;  and 
therefore  the  deliverance  which  He  brings  is  not  only  redemp- 
tion from  bodily  captivity,  but  from  spiritual  bondage  also. 
He  leads  His  people  (cf.  ch.  xlix.  8,  9),  and  the  Gentiles  also, 
out  of  night  into  light ;  He  is  the  Eedeem-er  of  all  that  need 
redemption  and  desire  salvation. 

Jehovah  pledges  His  name  and  honour  that  this  work  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  be  carried  into  effect.     Ver.  8.  "  1 
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am  Jehovah;  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  I  give  not  to  another, 
nor  my  renown  to  idols''  That  is  His  name,  which  affirms  how 
truly  He  stands  alone  in  His  nature,  and  recals  to  mind  the 
manifestations  of  His  life,  His  power,  and  His  grace  from  the 
very  earliest  times  (cf.  Ex.  iii.  15).  He  to  whom  this  name 
belongs  cannot  permit  the  honour  due  to  Him  to  be  perma- 
nently transferred  to  sham  gods.  He  has  therefore  made  pre- 
parations for  putting  an  end  to  idolatry.  Gyrus  does  this 
provisionally  by  the  tempestuous  force  of  arms ;  and  the  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  completes  it  by  the  spiritual  force  of  His 
simple  word,  and  of  His  gentle,  unselfish  love. 

First  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  then  the  restoration  of 
Israel  and  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  :  this  is  the  double  work 
of  Jehovah's  zeal  which  is  already  in  progress.  Ver.  9.  "  The 
first,  behold,  is  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  am  I  proclaiming ; 
before  it  springs  vp,  I  let  you  hear  it."  The  "  first "  is  the  rise 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  agitation  of  the  nations  which  it  occasioned, 
— events  which  not  only  formed  the  starting-point  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  these  addresses,  whether  tlie  captivity  was  the  pro- 
phet's historical  or  ideal  standpoint,  but  which  had  no  less 
force  in  themselves,  as  the  connection  between  the  first  and 
second  halves  of  the  verse  before  us  imply,  as  events  both 
foreknown  and  distinctly  foretold  by  Jehovah.  The  "  new 
things  "  wiiich  Jehovah  now  foretells  before  their  visible  deve- 
lopment (ch.  xliii.  19),  are  the  restoration  of  Israel,  for  which 
the  defeat  of  their  oppressors  prepares  the  way,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  to  which  an  impulse  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  God  thus  glorifies  Himself  in  His  people. 

The  prediction  of  these  "  new  things,''  which  now  follows, 
looks  away  from  all  human  mediation.  They  are  manifestly 
the  work  of  Jehovah  Himself,  and  consist  primarily  in  the 
subjugation  of  His  enemies,  who  are  holding  His  people  in 
captivity.  Vers.  10-13.  "  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah  a  new  song, 
Sis  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  ye  navigators  of  the  sea, 
and  its  fulness ;  ye  islands,  and  their  inhabitants.  Let  the 
desert  and  the  cities  tliereof  strike  up,  the  villages  that  Kedar 
doth  inhabit ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock-city  may  rejoice,  shout 
from  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Let  them  give  glory  to 
Jehovah,  and  proclaim  His  praise  in  the  islands.  Jehovah,  like 
a  hero  uill  He  go  forth,  kindle  jealousy  like  a  man  of  war ;  He 
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^vill  break  forth  into  a  war-ay,  a  yelling  war-cry^  prove  Hwuelf 
a  hero  upon  His  enemies."  The  "new  things"  furnish  the 
impulse  and  materials  of  "  a  new  song,"  such  as  had  never 
been  heard  in  the  heathen  world  before.  This  whole  group  of 
verses  is  like  a  variation  of  ch.  xxiv.  14,  15.  Tiie  standing- 
place,  whence  the  summons  is  uttered,  is  apparently  Ezion- 
geher,  at  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  that  seaport  town 
from  which  in  the  time  of  the  kings  the  news  of  the  nations 
reached  the  Holy  Land  through  the  extensive  commerce  of 
Israel.  From  this  point  the  eye  stretches  to  the  utmost  circle 
of  the  earth,  and  then  returns  from  the  point  where  it  meets 
with  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea,"  i.e.  who  navigate  the 
ocean  which  lies  lower  than  the  solid  ground.  These  are  to 
sing,  and  everything  that  lives  and  moves  in  the  sea  is  to  join 
in  the  sailors'  song.  The  islands  and  coast  lands,  that  are 
washed  by  the  sea,  are  likewise  to  sing  together  with  their 
inhabitants.  After  the  summons  has  drawn  these  into  the  net 
of  the  song  of  praise,  it  moves  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  The 
desert  and  its  cities  are  to  lift  up  (viz.  "  their  voice "),  the 
villages  which  Kedar  inhabits.  The  reference  to  Seld ,  the 
rock-city  of  Edomitish  Nabatsea,  which  is  also  mentioned  in 
ch.  xvi.  1  (the  Wadi  Musa,  which  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  ruins),  shows  by  way  of  example  what  cities  arc  in- 
tended. Their  inhabitants  are  to  ascend  the  steep  mountains 
by  which  the  city  is  surrounded,  and  to  raise  a  joyful  crv 
{yitsvdchu,  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  noise ;  cf.  ch.  xxiv.  11). 
Along  with  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  the  stationary  Arabs,  who 
are  still  called  Hadariye  in  distinction  from  Wahariye,  the 
Arabs  of  the  tents,  are  also  summoned  ;  hadar  (chdtser)  is  a 
fixed  abode,  in  contrast  to  ledu,  the  steppe,  where  the  tents  are 
pitched  for  a  short  time,  now  in  one  place  and  now  in  another. 
In  ver.  12  the  summons  becomes  more  general.  The  subject 
is  the  heathen  universally  and  in  everj'  place ;  they  are  to  give 
Jehovah  the  glory  (Ps.  Ixvi.  2),  and  declare  His  praise  upon 
the  islands,  i.e.  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  whole  world  of 
nations.  In  ver.  13  there  follows  the  reason  for  this  summons 
and  the  theme  of  the  new  song  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
viz.  His  victory  over  His  enemies,  the  enemies  of  His  people. 
The  description  is  anthropomorphically  dazzling  and  bold,  such 
as  the  self-assurance  and  vividness  of  the  Israelitish  idea  of 
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God  permitted,  without  any  danger  of  misunderstanding. 
Jehovah  goes  out  into  the  conflict  like  a  hero;  and  like  a  "man 
of  war,"  i,e.  like  one  who  has  already  fought  many  battles,  and 
is  therefore  ready  for  war,  and  well  versed  in  warfare,  He  stirs 
up  jealousy  (see  at  ch.  ix.  6).  His  jealousy  has  slumbered  as 
it  were  for  a  long  time,  as  if  smouldering  under  the  ashes ;  but 
now  He  stirs  it  up,  i.e.  makes  it  burn  up  into  a  bright  flame. 
Going  forward  to  the  attack,  y"]',  "  He  breaks  out  into  a  cry," 
D''1Vri??,  "  yea,  a  yelling  cry  "  (kal  Zeph.  i.  14,  to  cry  with  a 
yell;  hipkil,  to  utter  a  yelling  cry).  In  the  words,  "He  wiU 
show  Himself  as  a  hero  upon  His  enemies,"  we  see  Him  already 
engaged  in  the  battle  itself,  in  which  He  proves  Himself  to 
possess  the  strength  and  boldness  of  a  hero  (liiiligabhar  only 
occurs  again  in  the  book  of  Job).  The  overthrow  which 
heathenism  here  suffers  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is,  according 
to  our  prophet's  view,  the  final  and  decisive  one.  The  re- 
demption of  Israel,  which  is  thus  about  to  appear,  is  redemption 
from  the  punishment  of  captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
all  the  troubles  that  arise  from  sin.  The  period  following  the 
captivity  and  the  New  Testament  times  here  fioW  into  one. 

The  period  of  punishment  has  now  lasted  sufficiently  long  ; 
it  is  time  for  Jehovah  to  bring  forth  the  salvation  of  His 
people.  Ver.  14.  "  I  have  been  silent  eternally  long,  was  still, 
restrained  myself ;  like  a  travailing  woman,  I  now  breathe  again, 
snort  and  snuff  together"  The  standpoint  of  these  prophecies 
has  the  larger  haK  of  the  captivity  behind  it.  It  has  already 
lasted  a  long  time,  though  only  for  several  decades ;  but  in  the 
estimation  of  Jehovah,  with  His  love  to  His  people,  this  time  of 
long-suffering  towards  their  oppressors  is  already  an  "eternity" 
(see  ch.  Ivii.  11,  Iviii.  12,  Ixi.  4,  Ixiii.  18,  19,  Ixiv.  4,  cf.  vers. 
10,  11).  He  has  kept  silence,  has  still  forcibly  restrained 
Himself,  just  as  Joseph  is  said  to  have  done  to  prevent  himself 
from  breaking  out  into  tears  (Gen.  xliii.  31).  Love  impelled 
Him  to  redeem  His  people ;  but  justice  was  still  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed with  punishment. 

Three  real  futures  now  take  the  place  of  imperfects  regu- 
lated by  '^'^y^^}}..  They  are  not  to  be  understood  as  denoting 
the  violent  breathing  and  snorting  of  a  hero,  burning  with 
rage  and  thirsting  for  battle  (Knobel) ;  nor  is  DE'N  to  be  derived 
from  DOK*,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  through  a  mistaken  comparison 
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of  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3,  though  the  latter  does  not  mean  to 
waste,  but  to  be  waste  (see  Hitzig  on  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3).  G 
true  derivation  is  from  D'^J,  related  to  ^h  ^^h  ^p-  To 
figure  of  a  hero  there  is  now  added  that  of  a  travailing  womi 
nva  is  short  breathing  (with  the  glottis  closed) ;  QK'i  the  snc 
ing  of  violent  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  ^i<^  the  earn 
longing  for  deliverance  pressing  upon  the  burden  in  the  won 
and  in^  expresses  the  combination  of  all  these  several  strainii 
of  the  breath,  which  are  associated  with  the  so-called  labo 
pains.  Some  great  thing,  with  which  Jehovah  has,  as  it  ws 
long  been  pregnant,  is  now  about  to  be  born. 

The  delivery  takes  place,  and  the  whole  world  of  nati 
undergoes  a  metamorphosis,  which  is  subservient  to  the  gr 
work  of  the  future.  Ver.  15.  "  I  make  waste  mountains  c 
hills,  and  all  their  herbage  I  dry  up,  and  change  streams  i 
islands,  and  lakes  I  dry  up"  Here  is  another  example 
Isaiah's  favourite  palindromy,  as  Nitzsch  calls  this  return  tc 
word  that  has  been  used  before,  or  linking  on  the  close  o\ 
period  to  its  commencement  (see  p.  134).  Jehovah's  panting 
labour  is  His  almighty  fiery  breath,  which  turns  mountains  a 
hills  into  heaps  of  ruins,  scorches  up  the  vegetation,  conden 
streams  into  islands,  and  dries  up  the  lakes ;  that  is  to  s 
turns  the  strange  land,  in  which  Israel  has  been  held  capti 
into  a  desert,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  hindran 
to  His  people's  return,  thus  changing  the  present  condition 
the  world  into  one  of  the  very  opposite  kind,  which  displi 
His  righteousness  in  wrath  and  love. 

The  great  thing  which  is  brought  to  pass  by  means  of  t 
catastrophe  is  the  redemption  of  His  people.  Ver.  16.  "  A 
I  lead  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  by  steps  that  t 
know  not,  I  make  them  walk  :  I  turn  dark  space  before  them  i 
light,  and  rugged  places  into  a  plain.  Tliese  are  the  things  t 
I  caivy  out,  and  do  not  leave."  The  "  blind  "  are  those  v 
have  been  deprived  of  sight  by  their  sin,  and  the  consequ 
punishment.  The  unknown  ways  in  which  Jehovah  le 
tliem,  are  the  ways  of  deliverance,  which  are  known  to  B 
alone,  but.  which  have  now  been  made  manifest  in  the  fub 
of  time.  The  "  dark  space  "  (machshdk)  is  their  existing  st 
of  hopeless  misery;  the  "rugged  places"  (md ciqasshlm) 
hindrances  that  met  them,  and  dangers  that  threatened  th 
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on  all  sides  in  the  foreign  land.  The  mercy  of  Jehovah  adopts 
the  blind,  lights  up  the  darkness,  and  clears  every  obstacle 
away.  "  These  are  tJie  things "  (liadd'bhdnm)  :  this  refers  to 
the  particulars  already  sketched  out  of  the  double  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  in  judgment  and  in  mercy.  The  perfects  of  the 
attributive  clause  are  perfects  of  certainty. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  verse  declares  what 
effect  this  double  manifestation  will  produce  among  the  heathen. 
Ver.  17.  "  They  fall  bach,  are  put  deeply  to  shame,  that  trust  in 
molten  images,  that  say  to  the  molten  image,  Thou  art  our  God'' 
Bosheth  takes  the  place  of  an  inf.  intens. ;  cf.  Hab.  iii.  9. 
Jehovah's  glorious  acts  of  judgment  and  salvation  unmask  the 
false  gods,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  worshippers.  And 
whilst  in  this  way  the  false  religions  fall,  the  redemption  of  Israel 
becomes  at  the  same  time  the  redemption  of  the  heathen.  The 
first  half  of  this  third  prophecy  is  here  brought  to  a  close. 

The  thought  which  connects  the  second  half  with  the  first 
is  to  be  found  in  the  expression  in  ver.  16,  "I  will  bring  the 
blind  by  a  way."  It  is  the  blind  whom  Jehovah  will  lead  into 
the  light  of  liberty,  the  blind  who  bring  upon  themselves  not 
only  His  compassion,  but  also  His  displeasure ;  for  it  is  their 
own  fault  that  they  do  not  see.  And  to  them  is  addressed  the 
summons,  to  free  themselves  from  the  ban  which  is  resting 
upon  them.  Ver.  18.  "  Ye  deaf,  hear ;  and  ye  blind,  look  up, 
that  ye  may  see."  ^^''a'nnn  and  C^Wn  (this  is  the  proper  pointing, 
according  to  the  codd.  and  the  Masora^)  are  vocatives.  The 
relation  in  which  tO'an  and  HNT  stand  to  one  another  is  that  of 
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design  and  accomplishment  (ch.  Ixiii.  15,  Job  xxxv.  5,  2  Kings 
iii.  14,  etc.)  ;  and  they  are  used  interchangeably  with  1''J''J?  ni^a 
and  HKi  (e.g.  2  Kings  xix.  16),  which  also  stand  in  the  same 
relation  of  design  and  result. 

The  next  verse  states  who  these  self-willed  deaf  and  blind 
are,  and  how  necessary  this  arousing  was.  Ver.  19.  "  Who  is 
blind,  but  my  servant  ?  and  deaf,  as  my  messenger  whom  I  send  f 
who  blind  as  the  confidant  of  God,  and  blind  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  ?"  The  first  double  question  implies  that  Jehovah's 
servant  and  messenger  is  blind  and  deaf  in  a  singular  and  un- 

1  The  Masora   observes  expressly  pnnsi   pISI   ["DD  ^3,  omnes  cieci 
raphati  et  pathacMti ;  but  our  editions  have  both  here  and  in  2  Sam.  v.  6, 8, 
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paralleled  way.  The  words  are  repeated,  the  questioner  dwell- 
ing upon  the  one  predicate  'wver,  "blind,"  in  which  every- 
thing is  affirmed,  and,  according  to  Isaiah's  favourite  custom, 
returning  palindromically  to  the  opening  expression  "servant 
of  Jehovah"  (cf.  ch.  xl.  19,  xlii.  15,  and  many  other  passages). 
dW'p  does  not  mean  "  the  perfect  one,"  as  Vitringa  renders  it, 
nor  "  the  paid,  i.e.  purchased  one,"  as  Rosenmiiller  supposes, 
but  one  allied  in  peace  and  friendship,  the  confidant  of  God. 
It  is  the  passive  of  the  Arabic  muslim,  one  who  trusts  iu  God 
(compare  the  Iiophal  in  Job  v.  23).  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  expression,  "  My  messenger  whom  I  send,"  without  thinking 
of  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  where  the  "servant  of  Jehovah"  is  repre- 
sented as  a  messenger  to  the  heathen.  (Jerome  is  wrong  in 
following  the  Jewish  commentators,  and  adopting  the  render- 
ing, ad  quern  nuntios  meos  misi.)  With  this  similarity  both  of 
name  and  calling,  there  must  be  a  connection  between  the 
"  servant"  mentioned  here,  and  the  "servant"  referred  to  there. 
Now  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  always  Israel.  But  since 
Israel  might  be  regarded  either  according  to  the  character  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  members  (the  mass),  who 
had  forgotten  their  calling,  or  according  to  the  character  of 
those  living  members  who  had  remained  true  to  their  calling, 
and  constituted  the  kernel,  or  as  concentrated  in  that  one 
Person  who  is  the  essence  of  Israel  in  the  fullest  truth  and 
highest  potency,  statements  of  the  most  opposite  kind  could 
be  made  with  respect  to  this  one  homonymous  subject.  In  ch. 
xli.  8  sqq.  the  "servant  of  Jehovah"  is  caressed  and  com- 
forted, inasmuch  as  there  the  true  Israel,  which  deserved  and 
needed  consolation,  is  addressed,  without  regard  to  the  mass 
who  had  forgotten  their  calling.  In  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.  that  One 
person  is  referred  to,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  this  inner 
circle  of  Israel,  and  the  head  upon  the  body  of  Israel.  And  iu 
the  passage  before  us,  the  idea  is  carried  from  this  its  highest 
point  back  again  to  its  lowest  basis;  and  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
is  blamed  and  reproved  for  the  harsh  contrast  between  its 
actual  conduct  and  its  divine  calling,  between  the  reality  and 
the  idea.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  meet  again  with  the  "  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah"  in  the  same  systole  and  diastole.  The  ex- 
pression covers  two  concentric  circles,  and  their  one  centre. 
The  inner  circle  of  the  "  Israel  according  to  the  Spirit"  forms 
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the  connecting  link  between  Israel  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
Israel  in ,  a  personal  sense.  Here  indeed  Israel  is  severely 
blamed  as  incapable,  and  .unworthy  of  fulfilling  its  sacred 
calling ;  but  the  expression  "  whom  I  send "  nevertheless 
affirms  that  it  will  fulfil  it, — namely,  in  the  person  of  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  and  in  all  those  members  of  the  "  servant  of 
Jehovah"  in  a  national  sense,  who  long  for  deliverance  from 
the  ban  and  bonds  of  the  present  state  of  punishment  (see  ch. 
xxix.  18).  For  it  is  really  the  mission  of  Israel  to  be  the 
medium  of  salvation  and  blessing  to  the  nations ;  and  this  is 
fulfilled  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  proceeds  from  Israel, 
and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  Israel.  And  as  the  history 
of  the  fulfilment  shows,  when  the  foundation  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  mission  had  been  laid  by  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  in  person,  it  was  carried  on  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
in  a  national  sense ;  for  the  Lord  became  "  a  covenant  of  the 
people"  through  His  own  preaching  and  that  of  His  apostles. 
But  "  a  light  of  the  Gentiles"  He  became  purely  and  simply 
through  the  apostles,  who  represented  the  true  and  believing 
Israel. 

The  reproof,  which  affects  Israel  a  potiori,  now  proceeds 
still  further,  as  follows.  Vers.  20-22.  "  Thou  hast  seen  much, 
and  yet  heepest  not;  opening  the  ears,  he  yet  doth  not  hear. 
Jehovah  was  pleased  for  His  righteousness'  sake :  He  gave  a 
thorah  great  and  glorious.  And  yet  it  is  a  people  robbed  and 
plundered;  fastened  in  holes  all  of  them,  and  they  are  hidden  in 
prison-houses :  they  have  become  booty,  loithout  deliverers ;  a 
spoil,  without  any  one  saying.  Give  it  up  again  !  "  In  ver.  20 
"thou"  and  "he"  alternate,  like  "they"  and  "ye"  in  ch.  i. 
29,  and  "  I"  and  "  he"  in  ch.  xiv.  30.  "''«<■;,  which  points  back 
to  the  past,  is  to  be  preserved.  The  reading  of  the  keri  is  nisn 
(inf.  abs.  like  nSnf,  ch.  xxii.  13,  and  nnjj,  Hab.  iii.  13),  which 
makes  the  two  half-verses  uniform.  Israel  has  had  many  and 
great  things  to  see,  but  without  keeping  the  admonitions  they 
contained ;  opening  its  ears,  namely  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
preaching,  it  hears,  and  yet  does  not  hear,  i.e.  it  only  hears 
outwardly,  but  without  taking  it  into  itself.  Ver.  21  shows  us 
to  what  ver.  20  chiefly  refers.  K?"  is  followed  here  by  the 
future  instead  of  by  Lamed  with  an  infinitive,  just  as  in  ch.  liiL 
10  it  is  followed  by  the  perfect  (Ges.  §  142,  3,  b).    Jehovah 
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was  pleased  for  His  righteousness'  sake  (which  is  mentioned 
here,  not  as  that  which  recompenses  for  works  of  the  law,  but 
as  that  which  bestows  mercy  according  to  His  purpose,  His 
promise,  and  the  plan  of  salvation)  to  make  thordh,  i.e.  the 
direction,  instruction,  revelation  which  He  gave  to  His  people, 
great  and  glorious.  The  reference  is  primarily  and  chiefly  to 
the  Sinaitic  law,  and  the  verbs  relate  not  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  promulgation,  but  to  the  riches  and  exalted  character  of  the 
contents.  But  what  a  glaring  contrast  did  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  Israel  present  to  these  manifestations  and  purposes  of 
mercy  on  the  part  of  its  God !  The  intervening  thought  ex- 
pressed by  Hosea  (Hos.  viii.  125),  viz.  that  this  condition  was 
the  punishment  of  unfaithfulness,  may  easily  be  supplied.  The 
inf.  abs.  nsn  is  introduced  to  give  life  to  the  picture,  as  in  ch. 
xxii.  13.  Hahn  renders  it,  "They  pant  {liipldl  of  pMcli)  in 
the  holes  all  of  them,"  but  kulldm  (all  of  them)  must  be  the 
accusative  of  the  object ;  so  that  the  true  meaning  is,  "  They 
have  fastened  (liiphil  of  fdcliacli)  all  of  them,"  etc.  (Ges.  §  131, 
4,  6).  Schegg  adopts  the  rendering,  "  All  his  youths  fall  into 
traps,"  which  is  wrong  in  two  respects  ;  for  hac'lmnm  is  the 
plural  of  cliitr  (ch.  xi.  8),  and  it  is  parallel  to  the  double  plural 
^''^?r'  ''??,  houses  of  custodies.  The  whole  nation  in  all  its 
members  is,  as  it  were,  put  into  bonds,  and  confined  in  prisons 
of  all  kinds  (an  allegorizing  picture  of  the  homelessness  and 
servitude  of  exile),  without  any  one  thinking  of  demanding  it 
back  (3?'n  =:  y^n^  as  in  Ezek.  xxi.  35 ;  a  pausal  form  here : 
vid.  Ges.  §  29,  4  Anm.). 

When  they  ceased  to  be  deaf  to  this  crying  contradiction, 
they  would  recognise  with  penitence  that  it  was  but  the  merited 
punishment  of  God.  Vers.  23-25.  "  Who  among  you  will  give 
<iar  to  this,  attend,  and  hear  for  the  time  to  come  ?  Who  lias 
given  up  Jacob  to  plundering ,  and  Israel  to  the  spoilers  ?  Is  it  not 
Jehovah,  against  whom  we  have  sinned  ?  and  they  would  not  walk 
in  His  ways,  and  hearkened  not  to  His  law.  Then  He  poured 
upon  it  in  burning  heat  His  wrath,  and  the  strength  of  the  fury 
of  war:  and  this  set  it  in  flames  round  about,  and  it  did  not  come 
to  be  recognised  ;  it  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  did  not  lay  it  to  heart." 
The  question  in  ver.  23  has  not  the  force  of  a  negative  sen- 
tence, "ISTo  one  does  this,"  but  of  a  wish,  "0  that  one  would"  (as 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15,  xv.  4 ;  Ges.  §  136,  1).     If  they  had  but  an 
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imrard  ear  for  the  contradiction  which  the  state  of  Israel  pre- 
sented to  its  true  calling,  and  the  earlier  manifestations  of 
divine  mercy,  and  would  but  give  up  their  previous  deafness 
for  the  time  to  come :  this  must  lead  to  the  knowledge  and 
confession  expressed  in  ver.  24.  The  names  Jacob  and  Israel 
here  follow  one  another  in  the  same  order  as  in  ch.  xxix.  23, 
xl.  27  (compare  ch.  xli.  8,  where  this  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable). It  belongs  to  'h  in  the  sense  of  cui.  The  punctua- 
tion does  not  acknowledge  this  relative  use  of  IT  (on  which,  see 
at  ch.  xliii.  21),  and  therefore  puts  the  atJinach  in  the  wrong 
place  (see  Eashi).  In  the  words  "  we  have  sinned"  the  pro- 
phet identifies  himself  with  the  exiles,  in  whose  sin  he  knew  and 
felt  that  he  was  really  involved  (cf.  ch.  vi.  5).  The  objective 
affirmation  which  follows  applies  to  the  former  generations,  who 
had  sinned  on  till  the  measure  became  full,     wn  takes  the 

T 

place  of  the  object  to  13S  (see  ch.  i.  17)  ;  the  more  usual  ex- 
pression would  be  03^7  ;  the  inverted  order  of  the  words  makes 
the  assertion  all  the  more  energetic.  In  ver.  25  the  genitive 
relation  i3i?  T)cn  is  avoided,  probably  in  favour  of  the  similar 
ring  of  nnn  and  nonpD.  nion  is  either  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  and  iSi?  a  subordinate  statement  of  what  constituted  the 
burning  heat  (cf.  Ewald,  §  287,  k),  or  else  an  accusative,  of  more 
precise  definition  =  HDna  in  ch.  Ixvi.  15  (Ges.  §  118,  3).  The 
outpouring  is  also  connected  by  zeugma  with  the  "  violence  of 
war."  The  milclidmdh  then  becomes  the  subject.  The  war- 
fury  raged  without  result.  Israel  was  not  brought  to  reflection. 
The  tone  of  the  address  is  now  suddenly  changed.  The 
sudden  leap  from  reproach  to  consolation  was  very  significant. 
It  gave  them  to  understand,  that  no  meritorious  work  of  their 
own  would  come  in  between  what  Israel  was  and  what  it  was 
to  be,  but  that  it  was  God's  free  grace  which  came  to  meet  it. 
Oh.  xliii.  1,  2.  "  But  now  thus  saith  Jehovah  thy  Creator,  0 
Jacob,  and  thy  Former,  0  Israel !  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee;  I  have  called  thee  by  name,  thou  art  mine.  When  thou  goest 
through  the  water,  I  am  with  thee ;  and  through  rivers,  they  shall 
not  drown  thee:  when  thou  goest  into  fire,  thou  shalt  not  he 
burned;  and  the  flame  shall  not  set  thee  on  jirer  The  punish- 
ment has  now  lasted  quite  long  enough ;  and,  as  npij;'i  afiirms, 
tlie  love  which  has  hitherto  retreated  behind  the  wrath  returns 
to  its  own  prerogatives  again.     He  who  created  and  formed 
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Israel,  by  giving  Abraham  the  son  of  the  promise,  and  caused 
the  seventy  of  Jacob's  family  to  grow  up  into  a  nation  in 
Egypt,  He  also  will  shelter  and  preserve  it.  He  bids  it  be  of 
good  cheer ;  for  their  early  history  is  a  pledge  of  this.  The 
perfects  after  ''3  in  ver.  lb  stand  out  against  the  promising 
futures  in  ver.  2,  as  retrospective  glances  :  the  expression  "  I 
have  redeemed  thee"  pointing  back  to  Israel's  redemption  out 
of  Egypt ;  "  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name"  (lit.  I  have  called 
with  thy  name,  i.e.  called  it  out),  to  its  call  to  be  the  peculiar 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  therefore  speaks  of  it  in  ch.  xlviii.  12 
as  "  My  called."  This  help  of  the  God  of  Israel  will  also 
continue  to  arm  it  against  the  destructive  power  of  the  most 
hostile  elements,  and  rescue  it  from  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers,  from  which  there  is  apparently  no  escape  (cf .  Ps.  Ixvi. 
12  ;  Dan.  iii.  17,  27  ;  and  Ges.  §  103,  2). 

Just  as  in  ver.  lb,  hi  (for),  with  all  that  follows,  assigns  the 
reason  for  the  encouraging  "  Fear  not ;"  so  here  a  second  kl 
introduces  the  reason  for  the  promise  which  ensures  them 
against  the  dangers  arising  from  either  water  or  fire.  Vers.  3,  4. 
"  For  I  Jeliovali  am  thy  God ;  (/)  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy 
Saviour :  T  give  up  Egypt  as  a  ransom  for  thee,  Ethiopia  and 
Seba  in  thy  stead.  Because  thou  art  dear  in  my  eyes,  highly 
esteemed,  and  I  loved  thee;  I  give  up  men  in  thy  stead,  and 
peoples  for  thy  life."  Both  "  Jehovah"  and  "  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel"  are  in  apposition  to  "  Z"  (^uni),  the  force  of  which  is 
continued  in  the  second  clause.  The  preterite  ndthatti  (I  have 
given),  as  the  words  "  I  will  give "  in  ver.  46  clearly  show, 
states  a  fact  which  as  yet  is  only  completed  so  far  as  the  pur- 
pose is  concerned.  "  A  ransom ;"  kopJier  (Kvrpov)  is  literally 
the  covering  (see  vol.  i.  397  and  ii.  11), — the  person  making  the 
payment,  or  the  person  for  whom  he  makes  it,  being  covered 
by  the  payment.  saD  is  the  land  of  Meroe,  which  is  enclosed 
between  the  White  and  Blue  Nile,  the  present  Ddr  Senndr, 
district  of  Sennar  (Sen-drti,  i.e.  island  of  Send),  or  the  ancient 
Meroitic  priestly  state  settled  about  this  enclosed  land,  probably 
included  in  the  Mudrdya  (Egypt)  of  the  Achsemenidian  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Kusiya 
(Heb.  Kushxm)  mentioned  there  are  the  predatory  tribe  of 
archers  called  Koaaaloi,  (Strabo,  xi.  13,  6),  whose  name  has 
been  preserved  in  the  present  Chuzistan,  the  eastern  Ethiopians 
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of  the  Greeks  (as  Lassen  and  Eawlinson  suppose),  or  the 
African  Ethiopians  of  the  Bible,  as  Oppert  imagines.  The 
fact  that  Egypt  was  only  conquered  by  Oambyses,  and  not  by 
Cyrus,  who  merely  planned  it  (Herod,  i.  153),  and  to  whom  it 
is  only  attributed  by  a  legend  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  6,  20,  \ejeTai 
KaTaa-Tpey^aaBai,  AtjvTTTov),  does  no  violence  to  the  truth  of 
the  promise.  It  is  quite  enough  that  Egypt  and  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  were  subjugated  by  the  new  imperial  power 
of  Persia,  and  that  through  that  empire  the  Jewish  people 
recovered  their  long-lost  liberty.  The  free  love  of  God  was 
the  reason  for  His  treating  Israel  according  to  the  principle 
laid  down  in  Prov.  xi.  8,  xxi.  18.  I?'*??  does  not  signify  ex  qua 
tempore  here,  but  is  equivalent  to  It^K  'JSp  in  Ex.  xix.  18,  Jer. 
xliv.  23 ;  for  if  it  indicated  the  terminus  a  quo,  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  of  their 
election.  The  personal  pronoun  "  and  I"  (va'ani)  is  intro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  change  of  persons.  In  the  place 
of  ''wriJI  (^perf.  cons.),  \^^\  commended  itself,  as  the  former  had 
already  been  used  in  a  somewhat  different  function.  All  that 
composed  the  chosen  nation  are  here  designated  as  "  man" 
(addm),  because  there  was  nothing  in  them  but  what  was 
derived  from  Adam,  nnri  has  here  a  strictly  substitutionary 
meaning  throughout. 

The  encouraging  "  Fear  not "  is  here  resumed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assigning  a  still  further  reason.  Vers.  5-7.  "  Fear  not; 
for  I  am  with  thee :  I  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
west  will  I  gather  them ;  I  will  say  to  the  north.  Give  up  ;  and 
to  the  south,  Keep  not  hack :  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my 
daughters  from  the  end  of  the  earth;  everything  that  is  called 
by  my  name,  and  I  have  created  for  my  glory,  that  I  have 
formed,  yea  finished!"  The  fact  that  Jehovah  is  with  Israel 
will  show  itself  in  this,  that  He  effects  its  complete  restoration 
from  all  quarters  of  the  heaven  (compare  the  lands  of  the 
diaspora  in  all  directions  already  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in 
ch.  xi.  11,  12).  Jehoyah's  command  is  issued  to  north  and 
south  to  give  up  their  unrighteous  possession,  not  to  keep 
it  back,  and  to  restore  His  sons  and  daughters  (compare  the 
similar  change  in  the  gender  in  ch.  xi.  12),  which  evidently 
implies  the  help  and  escort  of  the  exiles  on  the  part  of 
the  heathen  (ch.  xiv.  2).     The  four  quarters  and  four  winds 
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are  of  the  feminine  gender.  In  ver.  7  the  object  is  more  pre- 
cisely defined  from  the  standpoint  of  sacred  history.  The 
three  synonyms  bring  out  the  might,  the  freeness,  and  the 
riches  of  grace,  with,  which  Jehovah  called  Israel  into  existence, 
to  glorify  Himself  in  it,  and  that  He  might  be  glorified  by  it. 
They  form  a  climax,  for  Nna  signifies  to  produce  as  a  new 
thing ;  "ISJ,  to  shape  what  has  been  produced ;  and  nfe'V,  to 
make  it  perfect  or  complete,  hence  creavi,  formavi,  perfeci. 

"We  come  now  to  the  third  turn  in  the  second  half  of  this 
prophecy.  It  is  linked  on  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
turn  ("  Hear,  ye  deaf,  and  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may  see  "), 
the  summons  being  now  addressed  to  some  one  to  bring  forth 
the  Israel,  which  has  eyes  and  ears  without  seeing  or  hearing ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nations  are  all  to  come  together, 
and  this  time  not  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  them,  but  of 
convincing  Israel.  Vei's.  8-10.  "  Bring  out  a  blind  people,  and 
it  has  eyes  ;  and  deaf  people,  and  yet  furnished  with  ears  !  All 
ye  heathen,  gather  yourselves  together,  and  let  peoples  assemble  ! 
V/ho  among  you  can  proclaim  such  a  thing?  And  let  them  cause 
former  things  to  be  heard,  appoint  their  witnesses,  and  be  justi- 
fied. Let  these  hear,  and  say,  True  !  Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith 
Jehovah,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen ;  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  me,  and  see  that  it  is  I:  before  me  was  no  God 
formed,  and  there  will  be  none  after  me."  "  Bring  out "  does 
not  refer  here  to  bringing  out  of  captivity,  as  in  Ezek.  xx.  34, 
41,  xxxiv.  13,  since  the  names  by  which  Israel  is  called  are 
hardly  applicable  to  this,  but  rather  to  bringing  to  the  place 
appointed  for  judicial  proceedings.  The  verb  is  in  the  impera- 
tive. The  heathen  are  also  to  gather  together  en  masse;  1V3p3 
is  also  an  imperative  here,  as  in  Joel  iv.  11  =  Vi2pp  (of.  'il^J, 
Jer.  1.  5 ;  Ewald,  §  226,  c).  In  ver.  2b  we  have  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Jehovah  in  support  of  His 
own  divine  right:  Who  among  the  gods  of  the  nations  can  pro- 
claim this  ?  i.e.  anything  like  my  present  announcement  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel  ?  To  prove  that  they  can,  let  them  cause 
"  former  things  "  to  be  heard,  i.e.  any  former  events  which  they 
had  foretold,  and  which  had  really  taken  place  ;  and  let  tbem 
appoint  witnesses  of  such  earlier  prophecies,  and  so  prove  them- 
selves to  be  gods,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  fact  that  these  witnesses 
have  publicly  heard  their  declaration  and  confirm  the  truth 
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thereof.  The  subject  to  'U1  ^V^m  (they  may  hear,  etc.)  is  the 
•witnesses,  not  as  now  informing  themselves  for  the  first  time, 
but  as  making  a  public  declaration.  The  explanation,  "  that 
men  may  hear,''  changes  the  subject  without  any  necessity. 
But  whereas  the  gods  are  dumb  and  lifeless,  and  therefore 
cannot  call  any  witnesses  for  themselves,  and  not  one  of  all  the 
assembled  multitude  can  come  forward  as  their  legitimate  wit- 
ness, or  as  one  able  to  vindicate  them,  Jehovah  can  call  His 
people  as  witnesses,  since  they  have  had  proofs  in  abundance 
that  He  possesses  infallible  knowledge  of  the  future.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  "  and  my  servant "  introduces  a  second 
subject :  "  Ye,  and  (especially)  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen."  In  this  case,  "my  servant"  would  denote  that  por- 
tion of  the  nation  which  was  so,  not  merely  like  the  mass  of 
the  people  according  to  its  divine  calling,  but  also  by  its  own 
fidelity  to  that  calling ;  that  is  to  say,  the  kernel  of  the  nation, 
which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mass,  but  had  not  the  manners 
of  the  mass.  At  the  same  time,  the  sentence  which  follows  is 
much  more  favourable  to  the  unity  of  the  subject ;  and  why 
should  not  "  my  servant "  be  a  second  predicate  ?  The  ex- 
pression "  ye  "  points  to  the  people,  who  were  capable  of  seeing 
and  hearing,  and  yet  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  who  had  been 
brought  out  to  the  forum,  according  to  ver.  8.  Ye,  says 
Jehovah,  are  my  witnesses,  and  ye  are  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen ;  I  can  appeal  to  what  I  have  enabled  you  to  experi- 
ence and  to  perceive,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  I  have  in 
mercy  caused  you  to  stand  to  myself,  that  ye  may  thereby  be 
brought  to  consider  the  great  difference  that  there  is  between 
what  ye  have  in  your  God  and  that  which  the  heathen  (here 
present  with  you)  have  in  their  idols.  "  I  am  He,"  i.e.  God 
exclusively,  and  God  for  ever.  His  being  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end ;  so  that  any  being  apart  from  His,  which  could  have 
gone  before  or  could  follow  after,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  divine 
(in  other  words,  the  deity  of  the  artificial  and  temporal  images 
which  are  called  gods  by  the  heathen),  is  a  contradiction  in  itself. 
The  address  now  closes  by  holding  up  once  more  the  object 
and  warrant  of  faith.  Vers.  11-13.  "/,  /  am  Jehovah;  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour.  I,  I  have  proclaimed  and 
brought  salvation,  and  given  to  perceive,  and  there  was  no  other 
god  among  yon :  and  ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  Jehovah,  and  I 
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am  God.  Eoen  from  the  day  onwards  I  am  so ;  and  there  is 
no  deliverer  out  of  my  hand :  I  act,  and  tvho  can  turn  it  back  V 
The  proper  name  "Jehovah'''  is  used  here  (ver.  13)  as  a  name 
indicating  essence  :  "  I  and  no  other  am  the  absolutely  existing 
and  living  One,"  i.e.  He  who  proves  His  existence  by  His 
acts,  and  indeed  by  His  saving  acts.  V't^'iO  and  Jehovah  are 
kindred  epithets  here ;  just  as  in  the  New  Testament  the 
name  Jehovah  sets,  as  it  were,  but  only  to  rise  again  in,  the 
name  Jesus,  in  which  it  is  historically  fulfilled.  Jehovah's 
previous  self-manifestation  in  history  furnished  a  pledge  of 
the  coming  redemption.  The  two  synonyms  ''W'lSn  and  ''n^'Pfn 
have  'ijiy^n  in  the  midst.  He  proclaimed  salvation,  brought 
salvation,  and  in  the  new  afflictions  was  still  ever  preaching 
salvation,  without  there  having  been  any  zdr,  i.e.  any  strange 
or  other  god  in  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  16;  see  above,  ch.  xvii. 
10),  who  proved  his  existence  in  any  such  way,  or,  in  fact, 
gave  any  sign  of  existence  at  all.  This  they  must  them- 
selves confess  ;  and  therefore  {Vav  in  sense  equivalent  to 
ergo,  as  in  ch.  xl.  18,  25)  He,  and  He  alone,  is  El,  the  abso- 
lutely mighty  One,  i.e.  God.  And  from  this  time  forth  He 
is  so,  i.e.  He,  and  He  only,  displays  divine  nature  and  divine 
life.  There  is  no  reason  for  taking  Di*D  in  the  sense  of 
Di''  ni^np,  "  from  the  period  when  the  day,  i.e.  time,  existed  " 
(as  the  LXX.,  Jerome,  Stier,  etc.,  render  it).  Both  the  gam 
(also)  and  the  future  'eplial  (I  will  work)  require  the  meaning 
supported  by  Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  "  from  the  day  onwards,"  i.e. 
from  this  time  forth  (syn.  Di''"''3ap,  ch.  xlviii.  7).  The  con- 
cluding words  give  them  to  understand,  that  the  predicted  sal- 
vation is  coming  in  the  way  of  judgment.  Jehovah  will  go 
forward  with  His  work  ;  and  if  He  who  is  the  same  yesterday 
and  to-day  sets  this  before  Him,  who  can  turn  it  back,  so  that 
it  shall  remain  unaccomplished?  The  prophecy  dies  away, 
like  the  massd'  Bdhhel  with  its  epilogue  in  ch.  xiv.  27.  In  the 
first  half  (ch.  xlii.  1-17)  Jehovah  introduced  His  servant,  the 
medium  of  salvation,  and  proclaimed  the  approaching  work  of 
salvation,  at  which  all  the  world  had  reason  to  rejoice.  The 
second  half  (ch.  xlii.  18-xliii.  13)  began  with  reproaching,  and 
sought  to  bring  Israel  through  this  predicted  salvation  to  re- 
flect upon  itself,  and  also  upon  its  God,  the  One  God,  to  whom 
there  was  no  equal. 
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FOURTH  PROPHECY.-^Chap.  xliii.  14-xliv.  &.      , 

AVENGING  AND  DELIVEKANCE  ;   AND  OUTPOUEING  OF  THE 

SPIRIT. 

In  close  Gonnection  with  the  foregoing  prophecy,  the  present 
one  commences  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 
Vers.  14,  15.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  your  Redeemer,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  For  your  sake  I  have  sent  to  Babel,  and  will  hurl 
them  all  down  as  fugitives,  and  the  Chaldeans  into  the  ships  of 
their  rejoicing.  I,  Jehovah,  am  your  Holy  One ;  (/)  Israel's 
Creator,  your  King."  Hitzig  reads  HV^sa,  and  adopts  the  ren- 
dering, "  and  drowned  the  shouting  of  the  Chaldeans  in  groan- 
ing." Ewald  also  corrects  ver.  14a  thus  :  "  And  plunge  their 
guitars  into  groanings,  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  Chaldeans  into 
sighs."  We  cannot  see  any  good  taste  in  this  un-Hebraic  bom- 
bast. Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  for  altering  DTTiia  (LXX. 
^evyovTWi)  into  DTina  (Jerome,  vectes),  as  timbreit  proposes : 
"  and  make  all  their  bolts^  fall  down,  and  the  Chaldeans,  who 
rejoice  in'ships"  (badniyoth).  None  of  these  alterations  effect 
any  improvement.  For  your  sakes,  says  Jehovah,  i.e.  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  you,  I  have  sent  to  Babylon  (sc.  the  agents 
of  my  judgments,  ch.  xiii.  3),  and  will  throw  them  all  down 
(viz.  the  7ra/i/i{«T0?  oy(\o^  of  this  market  of  the  world ;  see  ch. 
xiii.  14,  xlvii.  15)  as  fugitives  (bdrlchim  with  a  fixed  hametz, 
equivalent  to  iarnchim),  i.e.  into  a  hurried  flight;  and  the 
Chaldeans,  who  have  been  settled  there  from  a  hoary  antiquity, 
even  they  shall  be  driven  into  the  ships  of  their  rejoicing 
{bdSniyoth,  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  14),  i.e.  the  ships  which  were 
previously  the  object  of  their  jubilant  pride  and  their  jubilant 
rejoicing.  '''?1']iiT!  stands  in  the  perf.  consec.,  as  indicating  the 
object  of  all  the  means  already  set  in  motion.  The  ships  of 
pleasure  are  not  air-balloons,  as  Hitzig  affirms.  Herodotus 
(i.  194)  describes  the  freight  ships  discharging  in  Babylon; 
and  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  Chaldeans  not  only 
navigated  the  Euphrates,  but  the  Persian  Gulf  as  well,  and 
employed  vessels  built  by  Phoenicians  for  warlike  purposes 

*  This  would  require  nin''"ia"i'3. 
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also.^  I^lin  itself  might  indeed  signify  "  to  hurl  to  the  ground" 
(Ps.  Ivi.  8,  lix.  12)  ;  but  the  allusion  to  ships  shows  that  3  T"iin 
are  to  be  connected  (of.  ch.  Ixiii.  14),  and  that  a  general  driving 
down  both  by  land  and  water  to  the  southern  coast  is  intended. 
By  thus  sweeping  away  both  foreigners  and  natives  out  of 
Babylon  into  the  sea,  Jehovah  proves  what  He  is  in  Himself, 
according  to  ver.  15,  and  also  in  His  relation  to  Israel ;  wa 
must  supply  a  repetition  of  '3*?  here  (ver.  15h),  as  in  ver.  3a. 
The  congregation  which  addresses  Him  as  the  Holy  One,  the 
people  who  suffer  Him  to  reign  over  them  as  their  King, 
cannot  remain  permanently  despised  and  enslaved. 

There  now  follows  a  second  field  of  the  picture  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  the  expression  "  for  your  sake"  is  expounded  in  vers. 
16-21 :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  who  giveth  a  road  through  the 
sea,  and  a  path  through  tumidtuous  waters ;  who  bringeth  out 
chariot  and  horse,  army  and  hero ;  they  lie  down  together,  they 
never  rise :  they  have  flickered  away,  extinguished  like  a  wick. 
Remember  not  things  of  olden  time,  nor  meditate  upon  those  of 
earlier  times  I  Behold,  I  work  out  a  new  thing:  will  ye  not  live 
to  see  it  f  Yea,  1  make  a  road  through  the  desert,  and  streams 
through  solitudes.  The  beast  of  the  field  will  praise  me,  wild 
dogs  and  ostriches :  for  I  give  water  in  the  desert,  streams  in  soli- 
tude, to  give  drink  to  my  people,  my  cfiosen.  The  people  tJiat  I 
formed  for  myself,  they  shall  shoio  forth  my  praise."  What 
Jehovah  really  says  commences  in  ver.  18.  Then  in  between 
He  is  described  as  Eedeemer  out  of  Egypt;  for  the  redemption 
out  of  Egypt  was  a  type  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  to  be 
looked  for  out  of  Babylon.  The  participles  must  not  be  ren- 
dered qui  dedit,  eduxit ;  but  from  the  mighty  act  of  Jehovah 
in  olden  time  general  attributes  are  deduced  :  He  who  makes  a 
road  in  the  sea,  as  He  once  showed.  The  sea  with  the  tumul- 
tuous waters  is  the  Ked  Sea  (Neh.  ix.  11)  ;  'izsuz  which 
rhymes  with  vdsus,  is  a  concrete,  as  iu  Ps.  xxiv.  8,  the  army 
with  the  heroes  at  its  head.  The  expression  "  bringeth  out," 
etc.,  is  not  followed  by  "  and  suddenly  destroys  them  "  but  we 
are  transported  at  once  into  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  of 
destruction.  133B^.  shows  them  to  us  entering  upon  the  sleep 
of  death,  in  which  they  lie  without  hope  (ch.  xxvi.  14).  The 
close  {kappishtdh  khdbhu)  is  iambic,  as  iu  Judo-,  y.  27.  The 
'  See  G.  Bawlinson,  Monarchies,  i.  128,  ii.  448. 
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admonition  in  ver,  18  does  not  commend  utter  forgetfulness 
and  disregard  (see  ch.  xlvi.  9) ;  but  that  henceforth  they  are  to 
look  forwards  rather  than  backward.  The  new  thing  which 
Jehovah  is  in  the  process  of  working  out  echpses  the  old,  and 
deserves  a  more  undivided  and  prolonged  attention.  Of  this 
new  thing  it  is  affirmed,  "  even  now  it  sprouts  up ;"  whereas  in 
ch.  xlii.  9,  even  in  the  domain  of  the  future,  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  "the  former  things"  and  "  new  things,"  and  it 
could  be  affirmed  of  the  latter  that  they  were  not  yet  sprouting 
up.  In  the  passage  before  us  the  entire  work  of  God  in  the 
new  time  is  called  chdddshdh  (new),  and  is  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  Tislwnotli,  or  occurrences  of  the  olden  time;  so  that  as 
the  first  part  of  this  new  thing  had  already  taken  place  (ch. 
xlii.  9),  and  there  was  only  the  last  part  still  to  come,  it  might 
very  well  be  affirmed  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  even  now  sprouting 
up  (not  already,  which  nny  may  indeed  also  mean,  but  as  in 
ch.  xlviii.  7).  In  connection  -with  this,  fJ'iJ'']n  Sipn  (a  verbal 
form  with  the  suffix,  as  in  Jer.  xiii.  17,  with  kametz  in  the 
syllable  before  the  tone,  as  in  ch.  vi.  9,  xlvii.  11,  in  pause)  does 
not  mean,  "  Will  ye  then  not  regard  it,"  as  Ewald,  Umbreit, 
and  others  render  it ;  but,  "  shall  ye  not,  i.e.  assuredly  ye  will, 
experience  it."  The  substance  of  the  cUSdashdh  (the  new 
thing)  is  unfolded  in  ver.  19Z>.  It  enfolds  a  rich  fulness  of 
wonders  :  ^*i>  affirming  that,  among  other  things,  Jehovah  will 
do  this  one  very  especially.  He  transforms  the  pathless,  water- 
less desert,  that  His  chosen  one,  the  people  of  God,  may  be 
able  to  go  through  in  safety,  and  without  fainting.  And  the 
benefits  of  this  miracle  of  divine  grace  reach  the  animal  world 
as  well,  so  that  their  joyful  cries  are  an  unconscious  praise  of 
Jehovah.  (On  the  names  of  the  animals,  see  vol.  i.  305 ;  and 
Kohler  on  Mai.  i.  3.)  In  this  we  can  recognise  the  prophet, 
who,  as  we  have  several  times  observed  since  ch.  xi.  (compare 
especially  ch.  xxx.  23,  24,  xxxv.  7),  has  not  only  a  sympathizing 
heart  for  the  woes  of  the  human  race,  but  also  an  open  ear  for 
the  sighs  of  all  creation.  He  knows  that  when  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  God  shall  be  brought  to  an  end,  the  sufferings 
of  creation  will  also  terminate ;  for  humanity  is  the  heart  of 
the  universe,  and  the  people  of  God  (understanding  by  this 
tiie  people  of  God  according  to  the  Spirit)  are  the  heart  of 
humanity.     In  ver.  21  the  promise  is  brought  to  a  general 
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close :  the  people  that  (zu  personal  and  relative,  as  in  ch.  xHi. 
24^)  I  have  formed  for  myself  will  have  richly  to  relate  how  I 
glorified  myself  in  them. 

It  would  be  the  praise  of  God,  however,  and  not  the  merits 
of  their  own  works,  that  they  would  have  to  relate  ;  for  there 
was  nothing  at  all  that  could  give  them  any  claim  to  reward. 
There  were  not  even  acts  of  ceremonial  worship,  but  only  the 
guilt  of  grievous  sins.  Vers.  22-24.  "  And  thou  hast  not  called 
upon  me,  0  Jacob,  that  thou  shouldst  have  wearied  thyself  for 
me,  0  Israel !  Thou  hast  not  brought  me  sheep  of  thy  burnt- 
offerings,  and  thou  hast  not  honoured  me  with  thy  slain-offerings. 
I  have  not  burdened  thee  with  meat-offerings,  and  have  not 
troubled  thee  about  incense.  Thou  hast  bought  me  no  spice-cane 
for  silver,  nor  hast  thou  refreshed  me  loith  fat  of  thy  slain- 
offerings.  JVo ;  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thy  sins,  troubled  me 
with  thine  iniquities."  We  cannot  agree  with  Stier,  that  these 
words  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  previous  worship  of  Israel, 
which  is  treated  here  as  having  no  existence,  because  of  its 
heartlessness  and  false-holiness.  And  we  must  also  not  forget, 
that  all  these  prophecies  rested  on  either  the  historical  or  the 
ideal  soil  of  the  captivity.  The  charge  commences  with  the 
worship  of  prayer  (with  calling  upon  Jehovah,  as  in  Ps.  xiv.  4, 
xviii.  7),  to  which  the  people  were  restricted  when  in  exile,  since 
the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  offer  sacrifice  outside  the  holy 
land.  The  personal  pronoun  ''ON*,  in  the  place  of  the  suflBx,  is 
written  first  of  all  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  if  the  meaning 
were,  "  Israel  could  exert  itself  to  call  upon  other  gods,  but 
not  upon  Jehovah."  The  following  Id  is  equivalent  to  ut  (Hos. 
i.  6),  or  'ad-hi  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  10,  adeo  ut  laborasses  me  colendo 
(so  as  to  have  wearied  thyself  in  worshipping  me).  They  are 
also  charged  with  having  offered  no  sacrifices,  inasmuch  as  in  a 
foreign  land  this  duty  necessarily  lapsed  of  itself,  together  with 

1  The  pointing  connects  rirOJ?  with  makJceph,  so  that  the  rendering 
■would  be,  "The  people  there  I  have  formed  for  myself;"  but  according 
to  our  view,  ajj  should  be  accented  with  yethib,  and  zU  -with  munach.  In 
just  the  same  way,  zu  is  connected  with  the  previous  noun  as  a  demonstra- 
tive, by  means  of  maklceph,  in  Ex.  xv.  13,  16,  Ps.  is.  16,  Ixii.  12  cxlii.  4 
cxliii.  8,  and  by  means  of  a  subsidiary  accent  in  Ps.  x.  2,  xii.  8.  The  idea 
which  underlies  ch.  xlii.  24  appears  to  be,  "  This  is  the  retribution  that 
•we  have  met  with  from  him."  But;  in  none  of  these  can  we  be  bound  by 
the  Dunctuation. 
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the  self-denial  that  it  involved.  The  spelling  n^''??  (as  in 
Num.  xiv.  31)  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  pronun- 
ciation ni<''an  (compare  the  prominciation  in  2  Kings  xix.  25, 
which  comes  between  the  two).  The  'oloili  (burnt-offerings) 
stand  first,  as  the  expression  of  adoration,  and  are  connected 
with  sell,  which  points  to  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice (the  tdmld).  Then  follow  the  z'hhdchvm  (slain-offerings), 
the  expression  of  the  establishment  of  fellowship  with  Jehovah 
(I'lnnjii  is  equivalent  to  H^nani,  like  npn  =  nona,  ,ch.  xliii.  25). 
The  "  fat"  (ckelebh)  in  ver.  24  refers  to  the  portions  of  fat 
that  were  placed  upon  the  altar  in  connection  with  this  kind 
of  sacrifice.  After  the  z'hhdchim  comes  the  minchdh,  the  ex- 
pression of  desire  for  the  blessing  of  Jehovah,  a  portion  of 
which,  the  so-called  remembrance  portion  {'azMrdh),  was  placed 
upon  the  altar  along  with  the  whole  of  the  incense.  And 
lastly,  the  qdneli  (spice-cane),  i.e.  some  one  of  the  Amoma^ 
points  to  the  holy  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  or  if  it  refer  to 
spices  generally,  to  the  sacred  incense,  though  qdneli  is  not 
mentioned  as  one  of  tlie  ingredients  in  Ex.  xxx.  34.  The 
nation,  which  Jehovah  was  now  redeeming  out  of  pure  un- 
mingled  grace,  had  not  been  burdened  with  costly  tasks  of  this 
description  (see  Jer.  vi.  20)  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  Jehovah 
only  who  was  burdened  and  troubled.  He  denies  that  there 
was  any  "  causing  to  serve"  (^''^VD,  lit.  to  make  a  person  a 
servant,  to  impose  servile  labour  upon  him)  endured  by  Israel, 
but  affirms  this  rather  of  Himself.  The  sins  of  Israel  pressed 
upon  Him,  as.  a  burden  does  upon  a  servant.  His  love  took 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  Israel's  guilt,  which  derived  its  gravi- 
tating force  from  His  own  holy  righteous  wrath ;  but  it  was 
a  severe  task  to  bear  this  heavy  burden,  and  expunge  it, — a 
thoroughly  divine  task,  the  significance  of  which  was  first 
brought  out  in  its  own  true  light  by  the  cross  on  Golgotha. 
When  God  creates.  He  expresses  His  fiat,  and  what  He  wills 
comes  to  pass.    But  He  does  not  blot  out  sin  without  balancing 

1  The  qmuTi  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Calamus ;  Tbut  the  calamus 
forms  no  stalk,  to  say  nothing  of  a  cane  or  hollow  stalk.  It  must  be  some 
kind  of  aromatic  plant,  with  a  stalk  like  a  cane,  either  the  Cardamum, 
higher,  or  Curcuma;  at  any  rate,  it  belonged  to  the  species  Amomum. 
The  aroma  of  this  was  communicated  to  the  anointing  oil,  the  latter  being 
infused,  and  the  resinous  parts  of  the  former  being  thereby  dissolved. 
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His  love  with  His  justice ;  and  this  equalization  is  not  effected 
without  conflict  and  victory. 

Nevertheless,  the  sustaining  power  of  divine  love  is  greater 
than  the  gravitating  force  of  divine  wrath.  Ver.  25.  "  /,  / 
alone,  blot  out  thy  transgressions  for  my  own  sake,  and  do  not 
remember  thy  sins."  Jehovah  Himself  here  announces  the  sola 
gratia  and  sola  fides.  We  have  adopted  the  rendering  "  I 
alone,"  because  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  subject,  "  I,  I, 
He  is  blotting  out  thy  transgressions,"  is  intended  to  affirm 
that  this  blotting  out  of  sin  is  so  far  from  being  in  any  way 
merited  by  Israel,  that  it  is  a  sovereign  act  of  His  absolute 
freedom ;  and  the  expression  "  for  my  own  sake,"  that  it  has 
its  foundation  only  in  God,  namely,  in  His  absolute  free  grace, 
that  movement  of  His  love  by  which  wrath  is  subdued.  For 
the  debt  stands  written  in  God's  own  book.  Justice  has 
entered  it,  and  love  alone  blots  it  out  (mdehdh,  i^aXeit^ei,,  as  in 
ch.  xliv.  22,  Ps.  li.  3,  11,  cix.  14)  ;  but,  as  we  know  from  the 
actual  fulfilment,  not  without  paying  with  blood,  and  giving 
the  quittance  with  blood. 

Jehovah  now  calls  upon  Israel,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  to 
remind  Him  of  any  merit  upon  which  it  can  rely.  Ver.  26. 
"  Call  to  my  remembrance ;  we  loill  strive  with  one  another :  tell 
noio,  that  thou  mayst  appear  just."  Justification  is  an  actus 
forensis  (see  ch.  i.  18).  Justice  accuses,  and  grace  acquits.  Or 
has  Israel  any  actual  merits,  so  that  Justice  would  be  oblif^ed 
to  pronounce  it  just?  The  object  to  hasklrent  and  sapper, 
which  never  have  the  closed  sense  of  pleading,  as  Bottcher 
supposes,  is  the  supposed  meritorious  works  of  Israel. 

But  Israel  has  no  such  works ;  on  the  contrary,  its  history 
has  been  a  string  of  sins  from  the  very  first.  Ver.  27.  "  Thy 
first  forefather  sinned,  and  thy  mediators  have  fallen  aicay  from 
me."  By  the  first  forefather,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel 
understand  Adam;  but  Adam  was  the  forefather  of  the  human 
race,  not  of  Israel ;  and  the  debt  of  Adam  was  the  debt  of  man- 
kind, and  not  of  Israel.  The  reference  is  to  Abraham,  as  the 
first  of  the  three  from  whom  the  origin  and  election  of  Israel 
were  dated;  Abraham,  whom  Israel  from  the  very  first  had 
called  with  pride  "  our  father"  (Matt.  iii.  9).  Even  the  history 
of  Abraham  was  stained  with  sin,  and  did  not  shine  in  the  hVht 
of  meritorious  works,  but  in  that  of  grace,  and  of  faith  laying 
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hold  of  grace.  The  m'lUsim,  interpreters,  and  mediators 
generally  (2  Ohron.  xxxii.  31;  Job  xxxiii.  23),  are  the  prophets 
and  priests,  who  stood  between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  and  were 
the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  two,  both  in  word  and 
deed.  They  also  had  for  the  most  part  become  unfaithful  to 
God,  by  resorting  to  ungodly  soothsaying  and  false  worship. 
Hence  the  sin  of  Israel  was  as  old  as  its  very  earliest  origin  ; 
and  apostasy  had  spread  even  among  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  best  and  most  godly,  because  of  the  office  they  sus- 
tained. 

Consequently  the  all-holy  One  was  obliged  to  do  what  had 
taken  place.  Ver.  28.  "  Then  I  profaned  holy  princes,  and 
gave  up  Jacob  to  the  curse,  and  Israel  to  blasphemies"  PPnsi 
might  be  an  imperfect,  like  73S),  "  I  ate,"  in  ch.  xliv.  19,  and 
D'fXl,  "  I  looked,"  in  ch.  Ixiii.  5 ;  but  nmxi  by  the  side  of  it 
•  shows  that  the  pointing  sprang  out  of  the  future  interpretation 
contained  in  the  Targum;  so  that  as  the  latter  is  to  be  rejected, 
we  must  substitute  ^^msi,  njpixi  (Ges.  §  49,  2).  The  "  holy 
princes"  {sdre  qodesh)  are  the  hierarchs,  as  in  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
5,  the  supreme  spiritual  rulers  as  distinguished  from  the  tem- 
poral rulers.  The  profanation  referred  to  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  ruthlessly  hurried  off  into  a  strange  land,  where 
their  official  labours  were  necessarily  suspended.  This  was  the 
fate  of  the  leaders  of  the  worship;  and  the  wliole  nation,  which 
bore  the  honourable  names  of  Jacob  and  Israel,  was  given  up 
to  the  ban  (cherem)  and  the  blasphemies  (gidduphim)  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  pi'oph^t  cannot  bear  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  dark 
picture  of  their  state  of  punishment ;  the  light  of  the  promise 
breaks  through  again,  and  in  this  third  field  of  the  fourth  pro- 
phecy in  all  the  more  intensive  form.  Ch.  xliv.  1-4.  "  And 
now  hear,  0  Jacob  my  servant,  and  Israel  whom  I  have  chosen 
Thus  saith  Jehovah,  thy  Creator,  and  thy  Former  from  the 
womb,  who  cometh  to  thy  help  ;  Fear  not,  my  servant  Jacob  ;  and 
Jeshurun,  whom  I  have  chosen  !  For  I  will  pour  out  water  upon 
thirsty  ones,  and  brooks  upon  the  dry  ground;  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  after-grovjth ; 
and  they  shoot  up  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  flowing  waters." 
In  contrast  with  tlie  cherem,  i.e.  the  setting  apart  for  destruc- 
tion, there  is  here  presented  the  promise  of  the  pouring  out  of 
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the  Spirit  and  of  blessing;  and  in  contrast  with  the  gidduphlm, 
the  promise  of  general  eagerness  to  come  and  honour  Israel 
and  its  God  (ver.  5).  The  epithets  by  which  Jehovah  desig- 
nates Himself,  and  those  applied  to  Israel  in  vers.  1,  2,  make 
the  claim  to  love  all  the  more  urgent  and  emphatic.  The 
accent  which  connects  !^3D  T>^\  so  as  to  make  ^"it^^  by  itself 
an  attributive  clause  like  13  "'fpj}^,  is  confirmed  by  ver.  24 
and  ch.  xlix.  5  :  Israel  as  a  nation  and  all  the  individuals 
within  it  are,  as  the  chosen  servant  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlix.  1), 
the  direct  formation  of  Jehovah  Himself  from  the  remotest 
point  of  their  history.  In  ver.  26,  Jeshurun  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  Jacob.  This  wo'-d  occurs  in  three  other 
passages  (viz.  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26),  and  is  always 
written  with  kibbutz,  just  as  it  is  here.  The  rendering  'lapaeX- 
ia-Ko<;  in  Gr.  Vcn.  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  IvXnfi'';, — a  strange  contraction,  which  is 
inadmissible,  if  only  on  account  of  the  substitution  of  Ct*  for  tJ". 
The  B'  points  back  to  IB'',  to  be  straight  or  even  ;  hence  A.  S. 
Th.  evdv<!  (elsewhere  evdvTaro'i),  Jerome  reclissimus  (though  in 
Dout.  xxxii.  15  he  renders  it,  after  the  LXX.,  dilectus).  It  is 
an  offshoot  of  "^f^^f  (Ps.  xxv.  21),  like  lli'ar,  pnT_  from  br, 
OT ;  and  un  (=  on)  does  not  stamp  it  as  a  diminutive  (for 
iiB"X,  which  Kamphausen  adduces  in  opposition  to  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Volck,  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  ty'S  as 
raannikin  to  man,  but  rather  as  the  image  of  a  man  to  a  man 
himself;  compare  the  Arabic  insdn).  We  must  not  render  it 
therefore  as  an  affectionate  diminutive,  as  Gesenius  does,  the 
more  especially  as  Jehovah,  though  speaking  in  loving  terms, 
does  not  adopt  the  language  of  a  lover.  The  relation  of 
Jeshurun  to  "IB"]  is  rather  the  same  as  that  of  nb'^'B'  to  Di^B',  so 
that  the  real  meaning  is  "  gentleman,"  or  one  of  gentlemanly 
or  honourable  mind,  though  this  need  not  appear  in  the  trans- 
lation, since  the  very  nature  of  a  proper  name  would  obliterate 
it.  In  ver.  3,  the  blessings  to  be  expected  are  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  the  exhortation  to  be  of  good  cheer.  In  ver.  3a 
water  is  promised  in  the  midst  of  drought,  and  in  ver.  '6b  the 
Spirit  and  blessing  of  God,  just  as  in  Joel  the  promise  of  rain 
is  first  of  all  placed  in  contrast  with  drought ;  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  promise  of  the  far  surpassing  antitype,  namely, 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.   There  is  nothing  at  variance  with 
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this  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  form  fl^DS  in  the  place  of 
N»y  (according  to  the  analogy  of  nsiJIpS,  nsXj'nNi)?,  Ps.  Ixviii. 
10).  By  spv  we  understand  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  who 
are  thirsting  for  rain,  and  by  yabhdshdii  the  parched  land  itself. 
Further  on,  however,  an  express  distinction  is  made  between  the 
abundance  of  water  in  the  land  and  the  prosperous  growth  of 
the  nation  planted  by  the  side  of  water-brooks  (Ps.  i.  3).  We 
must  not  regard  3a,  therefore,  as  a  figure,  and  3&  as  the  ex- 
planation, or  turn  3a  into  a  simile  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
protasis,  although  unquestionably  water  and  mountain  streams 
are  made  the  symbol,  or  rather  the  anagogical  type,  of  spiritual 
blessings  coming  down  from  above  in  the  form  of  heavenly 
gifts,  by  a  gradual  ascent  from  D)0  and  Dy!'^  (from  ?TJ,  to  trickle 
downwards,  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  15,  Jer.  xviii.  14)  to  'n  TOT  and 
'n  n3"i3  (nana).  When  these  natural  and  spiritual  waters  flow 
down  upon  the  people,  once  more  restored  to  their  home,  they 
spring  up  among  (I'aa  only  met  with  here,  LXX.  and  Targum 
paa)  the  grass,  like  willows  by  water-brooks.      The  willows  * 

1  "  The  <7ara&,"  says  Wetzstein,  "was  only  met  with  by  me  in  one  locality, 
or,  at  any  rate,  I  only  noticed  it  once,  namely  in  the  Wady  So  eh,  near  to 
a  ford  of  the  river  which  is  called  the  Hod  ford,  from  the  chirbet  el-Hod,  a 
miserable  ruin  not  far  off.  It  is  half  an  hour  to  the  west  of  Nimrin  {Nim- 
rim,  cb.  xv.  6),  or,  speaking  more  exactly,  half  an  hour  above  (i.e.  to  the 
east  of)  Zafat  Nimrin,  an  antique  road  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
hewn  in  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock,  like  the  ladder  of  Tyre.  I  travelled 
through  the  valley  in  June  1860,  and  find  the  following  entry  in  my  diary : 
'  At  length  the  ravine  opened  up  into  a  broader  valley,  so  that  we  could 
get  dpwn  to  the  clear,  copious,  and  rapid  stream,  and  were  able  to  cross 
it.  Being  exhausted  by  the  heat,  we  lay  down  near  the  ford  among  the 
oleanders,  which  the  mass  of  flowers  covered  with  a  rosy  glow.  The  reed 
grows  here  to  an  unusual  height,  as  in  the  Wady  Yarmuk,  and  willows 
(zafzaf)  and  garab  are  mingled  together,  and  form  many-branched  trees 
of  three  or  four  fathoms  in  height.  The  vegetation,  which  is  fresh  and 
luxuriant  by  the  water-side,  is  scorched  up  with  the  heat  in  the  valley 
within  as  httle  as  ten  paces  from  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  farthest 
off  is  the  'osar  plant,  with  its  thick,  juicy,  dark  green  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
its  apple-like  fruit,  which  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  therefore  not  yet  ripe. 
The  garah  tree  has  already  done  flowering.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  stand 
quite  close  around  the  stem,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sindiana  (the  Syrian  oak), 
and,  like  the  leaves  of  the  latter,  are  fringed  with  little  thorns;  but,  like 
the  willow,  it  is  a  water  plant,  and  our  companions  Ahdallah  and  Nasrallah 
assured  us  that  it  was  only  met  with  near  flowing  water  and  in  hot  low- 
lands.  Its  bimches  of  flowers  are  at  the  points  of  the  slender  branches,  and 
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are  the  nation,  wliicli  has  hitherto  resembled  withered  plants  in 
a  barren  soil,  but  is  now  restored  to  all  the  bloom  of  youth 
through  the  Spirit  and  blessing  of  God.  The  grass  stands  for 
the  land,  which  resembles  a  green  luxuriant  plain ;  and  the 
water-brooks  represent  the  abundant  supply  of  living  waters, 
which  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 

When  Jehovah  has  thus  acknowledged  His  people  once 
more,  the  heathen,  to  whose  giddupklm  (blasphemies)  Israel  has 
hitherto  been  given  up,  will  count  it  the  greatest  honour  to 
belong  to  Jehovah  and  His  people.  Ver.  5.  "  One  will  say,  I 
belong  to  Jehovah;  and  a  second  will  solemnly  name  the  name  of 
Jacob ;  and  a  third  loill  inscribe  himself  to  Jehovah,  and  name 
the  name  of  Israel  loith  honour''  The  threefold  zeh  refers  to 
the  heathen,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  5.     One  will  declare  himself 

assume  an  umbelliferous  form.     This  is  the  315?  01  the  Bible.'      Conse- 

TT 

quently  the  garah  or  (as  nom.  unitatis)  the  garaba  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  willow  ;  and  ITiner's  assumption  {Real-  Worterhuch,  s.v.  Weideti), 
that  the  weeping  willow  is  intended  at  any  rate  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2,  is  an 
error.  In  Arabic  the  weeping  willow  is  always  called  shafshaf  mustacld 
(the  drooping  tree).  At  the  same  time,  we  may  render  D^3iy  '  willows,' 
since  the  garah  loves  running  water  as  well  as  the  willow,  and  apparently 
they  seek  one  another's  society  ;  it  is  quite  enough  that  the  difference  should 
be  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  commentary.  The  reason  why  the  garah  did 
not  find  its  way  into  my  herbarium  was  the  following.  On  my  arrival  in 
Salt,  1  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  commencement  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  Christians  on  AntUibanus,  and  heard  the  report,  which  was  then 
commonly  believed,  that  a  command  had  been  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
exterminate  Christianity  from  Syria.  This  alarming  report  compelled  me 
to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of  affairs ;  therefore,  leaving  my  luggage  and 
some  of  my  companions  behind,  I  set  off  with  all  speed  to  Jerusalem,  where 
I  hoped  to  obtain  reliable  information,  accompanied  by  Herr  Dbrgen,  my 
kavas,  and  two  natives,  viz.  Ahdallali  the  smith,  from  Salt,  and  Nasrallah 
the  smith,  from  Ain  Genna.  For  a  ride  like  this,  which  did  not  form  part 
of  the  original  plan  of  my  journey,  everything  but  weapons,  even  a  her 
barium,  would  have  been  in  the  way.  StUl  there  are  small  caravans  going 
every  week  between  Salt  and  Jerusalem,  and  they  must  always  cross  the 
Hod  ford,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  get  a  twig  of  the  garah.  So  far  as 
I  remember,  the  remains  of  the  blossom  were  of  a  dirty  white  colour." 
{Compare  vol.'i.  828,  where  we  have  taken  naclial  haardbhlm,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  a  synonym  of  Wady  Sufsaf,  or,  more  correctly 
Hafsaf.  From  the  description  given  above,  the  garah  is  a  kind  of  viburnum 
with  indented  leaves.  This  tree,  which  is  of  moderate  height,  is  found  by 
the  side  of  streams  along  with  the  willow.  According  to  Spreno-el  (Gesch. 
tif.r  Botanik.  i.  25),  the  safsafis  the  salix  suhserrata  of  WUdenow). 
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to  belong  to  Jeliovah  ;  another  will  call  with  the  name  of  Jacob, 
i.e.  (according  to  the  analogy  of  the  phrase  'n  0^3  S'li^)  make 
it  the  medium  and  object  of  solemn  exclamation  ;  a  third  will 
write  with  his  hand  (i^^,  an  ace.  of  more  precise  definition, 
like  n»n  in  ch.  xlii.  25,  and  ymi  in  ch.  xhii.  23), "  To  Jehovah," 
thereby  attesting  that  he  desires  to  belong  to  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  alone.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Gesenius, 
Hahn,  and  others;  whereas  Hitzig  and  Knobel  follow  the  LXX. 
in  the  rendering,  "  he  will  write  upon  his  hand  *  lay'hovdh,'  i.e. 
mark  the  name  of  Jehovah  upon  it."  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  kdthabh,  with  an  accusative  of  the  writing  materials,  would 
be  unprecedented  (the  construction  required  would  be  'f^'^pV), 
this  view  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  tattooing  was  prohibited 
by  the  Israelitish  law  (Lev.  xix.  28  ;  compare  the  mark  of  the 
beast  in  Eev.  xiii.  16).  OB'S  Kip  is  interchanged  with  i3B'3  naSj 
to  surname,  or  entitle  (the  Syriac  and  Arabic  are  the  same ; 
compare  the  Arabic  kunye,  the  name  given  to  a  man  as  the 
father  of  such  and  such  a  person,  e.g.  Abu-Muhammed,  rhetori- 
cally called  metonymy).  The  name  Israel  becomes  a  name  or 
title  of  honour  among  the  heathen.  This  concludes  the  fourth 
prophecy,  which  opens  out  into  three  distinct  fields.  "With 
nfijll  in  ch.  xliv.  1  it  began  to  approach  the  close,  just  as  the 
third  did  in  ch.  xliii.  1, — a  well-rounded  whole,  which  leaves 
nothing  wanting. 

FIFTH  PEOPHECY.— Chap.  xliv.  6-23. 

THE  KIDICULOUS  GODS  OF  THE  NATIONS  ;   AND  THE  GOD  OF 
ISKAEL,  WHO  MAKES  HIS  PEOPLE  TO  EEJOICE. 

A  new  pledge  of  redemption  is  given,  and  a  fresh  exhorta- 
tion to  trust  in  Jehovah ;  the  wretchedness  of  the  idols  and 
their  worshippers  being  pointed  out,  in  contrast  with  Jehovah, 
the  only  speaking  and  acting  God.  Ver.  6.  "  Thus  saith 
Jeliovah  the  King  of  Israel,  and  its  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hosts ; 
I  am  first,  and  I  last ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God"  The 
fact  that  His  deity,  which  rules  over  not  only  the  natural 
world,  but  history  as  well,  is  thus  without  equal  and  above 
all  time,  is  now  proved  by  Him  from  the  fact  that  He  alone 
manifests  Himself  as  God,  and  that  by  the  utterance  of  pro- 
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jhecy.  Ver.  7.  "And  wJio  preaches  as  I  do?  Let  him  make  it 
known,  and  sJiow  it  to  me ;  since  I  founded  the  people  of  ancient 
time  !  A  nd  future  things,  and  what  is  approaching,  let  them 
only  make  known."  Jehovah  shows  Himself  as  the  God  of 
prophecy  since  the  time  that  He  founded  DPiVDV  Cl?!  refers 
to  the  continued  preaching  of  prophecy).  'Am  'oldm  is  the 
epithet  apphed  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  20  to  the  people  of  the  dead, 
who  are  sleeping  the  long  sleep  of  the  grave  ;  and  here  it  does 
not  refer  to  Israel,  which  could  neither  be  called  an  "  eternal " 
nation,  nor  a  people  of  the  olden  time,  and  which  would  have 
been  more  directly  named;  but  according  to  ch.  xl.  7  and  xlii.  5, 
where  'am  signifies  the  human  race,  and  Job  xxii.  15  sqq.,  where 
'oldm  is  the  time  of  the  old  world  before  the  flood,  it  signifies 
humanity  as  existing  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  pro- 
phecies of  Jehovah  reach  back  even  to  the  history  of  paradise. 
The  parenthetical  clause,  "Let  him  speak  it  out,  and  tell  it  me," 
is  like  the  apodosis  of  a  hypothetical  protasis :  "  if  any  one 
thinks  that  he  can  stand  by  my  side."  The  challenge  points  to 
earlier  prophecies ;  with  ni>nkl  it  takes  a  turn  to  what  is  future, 
nvriK  itself  denoting  what  is  absolutely  future,  according  to 
ch.  xli.  23,  and  nasan  "lE'N  what  is  about  to  be  realized  imme- 
diately ;  Idm^  is  an  ethical  dative. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  heathen  gods  could  in  any  way  answer 
to  the  challenge.  So  much  the  more  confident  might  Israel  be, 
seeing  that  it  had  quite  another  God.  Ver.  8.  "Despair  ye  not, 
neither  tremble :  have  not  I  told  thee  long  ago,  and  made  known, 
and  ye  are  my  witnesses :  is  there  a  God  beside  me?  And  nowJiere 
a  rock;  I  know  of  none."  The  Jewish  lexicographers  derive  liTiFi 
(with  the  first  syllable  closed)  from  nnn  (m) ;  whereas  modern 
lexicographers  prefer  some  of  them  to  read  iniri,  tir'hu,  from 
^X  (Ges.,  Knobel),  and  others  ^NTn  (Ewald).  But  the  possi- 
bility of  there  being  a  verb  nm,  to  tremble  or  fear,  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  doubted  when  we  think  of  such  words  as  XT   JTi' 

"t"  ■      -t" 

compare  also  ^1^  (applied  to  water  moving  to  and  fro).     It  was 

not  of  the  heathen  deities  that  they  were  directed  not  to  be 
afraid,  as  in  Jer.  x.  5,  but  rather  the  great  catastrophe  coming 
upon  the  nations,  of  which  Cyrus  was  the  instrument.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  when  one  nation  after  another  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  its  tutelar  gods  would  prove  to  be  worthless,  Israel 
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would  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  its  God,  who  was  no  dumb 
idol,  had  foretold  all  this,  and  that  indeed  long  ago  (tSO,  cf. 
tTNlD,  ch.  xli.  26),  as  they  themselves,  must  bear  witness.  Pro- 
phecies before  the  captivity  had  foretold  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon by  Medes  and  Elamites,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  Babylonian  bondage;  and  even  these  prophecies  themselves 
were  like  a  spirit's  voice  from  the  far  distant  past,  consoling 
the  people  of  the  captivity  beforehand,  and  serving  to  support 
their  faith.  On  the  ground  of  such  well-known  self-manifes- 
tations, Jehovah  could  well  ask,  "Is  there  a  God  beside  me?" 
— a  virtual  denial  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  to  which  the 
categorical  denial,  "  There  is  no  rock  (i.e.  no  ground  of  trust, 
ch.  xxvi.  4,  xvii.  10),  I  know  of  none  (beside  me),"  is  attached. 
The  heathen  gods  are  so  far  from  being  a  ground  of  trust, 
that  all  who  trust  in  them  must  discover  with  alarm  how  they 
have  deceived  themselves.  Vers.  9-11.  "  The  makers  of  idols, 
they  are  all  desolation,  and  their  bosom-children  worthless ;  and 
those  who  bear  witness  for  them  see  nothing  and  knoiv  nothing, 
that  they  may  be  put  to  shame.  Who  hath  formed  the  god,  and 
cast  the  idol  to  no  profit  Behold,  all  its  followers  will  he  put  to 
shame ;  and  the  workmen  are  men:  let  them  all  assemble  together, 
draw  near,  be  alarmed,  be  all  put  to  shame  together''  The 
chamudim  (favourites)  of  the  makers  of  idols  are  the  false  gods, 
for  whose  favour  they  sue  with  such  earnestness.  If  we  retain 
the  word  ^'^'^.,  which  is  pointed  as  critically  suspicious,  and 
therefore  is  not  accentuated,  the  explanation  might  possibly  be, 
"  Their  witnesses  {i.e.  witnesses  against  themselves)  are  they 
(the  idols) :  they  see  not,  and  are  without  consciousness,  that 
they  (those  who  trust  in  them)  may  be  put  to  shame."  In  any 
case,  the  subject  to  yebhoshu  (shall  be  put  to  shame)  is  the 
worshippers  of  idols.  If  we  erase  nan^  DnnjJ  will  be  those  who 
come  forward  as  witnesses  for  the  idols.  This  makes  the  words 
easier  and  less  ambiguous.  At  the  same  time,  the  Septuagint 
retains  the  word  («ai  fxaprvps';  avTwv  elalv).  As  "  not  seeing" 
here  signifies  to  be  blind,  so  "  not  knowing  "  is  also  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  self-contained  expression,  meaning  to  be  irrational, 
just  as  in  ch.  xlv.  20,  Ivi.  10  (in  ch.  i.  3,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  taken  it  in  a  different  sense).  JIJO?  implies  that  the  will  of 
the  sinner  in  his  sin  has  also  destruction  for  its  object ;  and  this 
is  not  something  added  to  the  sin,  but  growing  out  of  it.     The 
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question  in  ver.  10  summons  the  maker  of  idols  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  his  fate,  and  in  ij'J'in  ''pby?  (to  no  profit)  this 
announcement  is  ah'eady  contained.  Ver.  11  is  simply  a  de- 
velopment of  this  expression,  "  to  no  profit."  "iX*,  like  V^^  in 
ver.  14,  is  contrary  to  the  rhythmical  law  milra  which,  prevails 
elsewhere.  Vnin  (its  followers)  are  not  the  fellow-workmen  of 
the  maker  of  idols  (inasmuch  as  in  that  case  the  maker  himself 
would  be  left  without  any  share  in  the  threat),  but  the  associates 
(i.e.  followers)  of  the  idols  (Hos.  iv.  17 ;  1  Cor.  x.  20).  It  is  a 
pernicious  work  that  they  have  thus  had  done  for  them.  And 
what  of  the  makers  themselves  ?  They  are  numbered  among 
the  men.  So  that  they  who  ought  to  know  that  they  are 
made  by  God,  become  makers  of  gods  themselves.  What  an 
absurdity  !  Let  them  crowd  together,  the  whole  guild  of  god- 
makers,  and  draw  near  to  speak  to  the  works  they  have  made. 
All  their  eyes  will  soon  be  opened  with  amazement  and  alarm. 
The  prophet  now  conducts  us  into  the  workshops.  Vers. 
12,  13.  "  The  iron-smith  has  a  chisel,  and  works  with  red-hot 
coals,  and  shapes  it  with  hammers,  and  works  it  with  his  powerful 
arm.  He  gels  hungry  thereby,  and  his  strength  fails ;  if  he 
drink  no  ivater,  he  becomes  exhausted.  The  carpenter  draws  the 
line,  marks  it  loith  the  pencil,  carries  it  out  with  planes,  and 
makes  a  drawing  of  it  with  the  compass,  and  carries  it  out  like 
the  figure  of  a  man,  like  the  beauty  of  a  man,  ivhich  may  dwell 
in  the  house."  The  two  words  chdrash  barzel  are  connected 
together  in  the  sense  of  faber  ferrarius,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  expression  chdrash  'etsim  (the  carpenter,  faber  lignarius), 
which  follows  in  ver.  13.  Chdrash  is  the  construct  of  chdrash 
{=  charrdsh),  as  in  Ex.  xxviii.  11.  The  second  kametz  of  this 
form  of  noun  does  indeed  admit  of  contraction,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  full  short  vowel ;  consequently  the  construct  of  the 
plural  is  not  "'B'-in,  but  "B^n  (ch.  xlv.  16,  etc.).  Hence  ver.  12 
describes  how  the  smith  constructs  an  idol  of  iron,  ver.  13  how 
the  carpenter  makes  one  of  wood.  But  the  first  clause,  ^na  B'-in 
yivp_,  is  enigmatical.  In  any  case,  IWD  is  a  smith's  tool  of  some 
kind  (from  ISV,  related  to  isn).  And  consequently  Gesenius, 
Umbreit,  and  others,  adopt  the  rendering,  "  the  smith  an  axe 
that  does  he  work,  .  .  . ;"  but  the  further  account  of  the  orin-in 
of  an  idol  says  nothing  at  all  about  this  axe,  which  the  smith 
supplies  to  the  carpenter,  that  he  may  hew  out  an  idol  with  it. 
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Hitzig  renders  it,  "  The  smith,  a  hatchet  does  he  work,  and 
forms  it  (viz.  into  an  idol) ;"  but  what  a  roundabout  way ! 
first  to  make  a  hatchet  and  then  make  it  into  an  idol,  which 
would  look  very  slim  when  made.  Knobel  translates  it,  "As 
for  the  cutting-smith,  he  works  it ;"  but  this  guild  of  cutting- 
smiths  certainly  belongs  to  Utopia.  The  best  way  to  render 
the  sentence  intelligible,  would  be  to  supply  'h  :  "  The  smith 
has  (uses)  the  ma'dtsdd."  But  in  all  probability  a  word  has 
dropped  out ;  and  the  Septuagint  rendering,  ort  m^vvev  reicTcov 
a-iZrjpov  cTKeirapv^  elpyda-aro,  k.t.\.,  shows  that  the  original 
reading  of  the  text  was  nvj?»  ^1^2  Cin  lin,  and  that  mn  got 
lost  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  in\  The  meaning  therefore 
is,  "  The  smith  has  sharpened,  or  sharpens  (chidded,  syn.  sJdnnen) 
the  ma'atsdd,"  possibly  the  chisel,  to  cut  the  iron  upon  the 
anvil ;  and  works  with  redrhot  coals,  making  the  iron  red-hot 
by  blowing  the  fire.  The  piece  of  iron  which  he  cuts  off  is  the 
future  idol,  and  this  he  shapes  with  hammers  (W^S^  the  future 
of  1S^).  And  what  of  the  carpenter  ?  He  stretches  the  line 
upon  the  block  of  wood,  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  idol ;  he  marks  it  upon  the  wood  with  red-stone  (sered, 
rubrioa,  used  by  carpenters),  and  works  it  with  planes  {inaqtsu  oth, 
a  feminine  form  of  yiSpPj  from  VVi^,  to  cut  off,  pare  off,  plane ; 
compare  the  Arabic  mikta),  and  with  the  compasses  (in^ohugdh, 
the  tool  used,  Idchug,  i.e.  for  making  a  circle)  he  draws  the 
outline  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  in  right  proportion ;  and  he  constructs  it  in 
■such  a  manner  that  it  acquires  the  shape  of  a  man,  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  a  man,  to  be  set  up  like  a  human  inmate  in 
either  a  temple  or  private  house.  The  piel  "i*?!?  C"*'?),  from 
which  comes  yHd&rehu,  is  varied  here  (according  to  Isaiah's 
custom ;  cf.  ch.  sxix.  7,  xxvi.  5)  with  the  poel  "i^?'^,  which  is  to 
be  understood  as  denoting  the  more  exact  configuration.  The 
preterites  indicate  the  work  for  which  both  smith  and  carpenter 
have  made  their  preparations ;  the  futures,  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

The  prophet  now  traces  the  origin  of  the  idols  still  further 
back.  Their  existence  or  non-existence  ultimately  depends 
upon  whether  it  rains  or  not.  Vers.  14-17.  "  One  prepares  to 
cut  down  cedars,  and  takes  holm  and  oak-tree,  and  chooses  for 
himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  He  lias  planted  a  fig,  and 
VOL.  II.  O 
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the  rain  draios  it  up.  And  it  serves  the  man  for  firing :  he  takes 
thereof,  and  warms  himself;  he  also  heats,  and  hakes  bread;  lie 
also  works  it  into  a  god,  and  prostrates  himself;  makes  an  idol  of 
it,  and  falls  down  before  it.  The  half  of  it  he  has  burned  in  the 
fire :  over  the  half  of  it  he  eats  flesh,  roasts  a  roast,  and  is  satis- 
fied; he  also  warms  himself,  and  says,  Hurrah,  1  am  getting 
xmrm,  I  feel  the  heat.  And  the  rest  of  it  he  makes  into  a  god, 
into  his  idol,  and  says.  Save  me,  for  thou  art  my  god."  The 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  not  the  carpenter  of  the  previous 
verse,  but  "  any  one."  D'HX  apparently  stands  first,  as  indi- 
cating the  species  ;  and  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  the  trees 
named  are  really  described  as  n''nK  ''^''0.  But  tirzdh  (from 
tdraz,  to  be  hard  or  firm)  does  not  appear  to  be  a  coniferous 
tree  ;  and  the  connection  with  'allon,  the  oak,  is  favourable  to 
the  rendering  aypio^dXavc;  (LXX.,  A.  Th.),  ilex  (Vulg.). 
On  Hmmets,  to  choose,  see  ch.  xli.  10.  T}^  (with  Nun  minuscu- 
lum),  plur.  n''3hx  (6.  Ros-ha  Sana  23a)  or  Q''3"3«  {Para  iii.  8), 
is  explained  by  the  Talmud  as  ^"JP,  sing.  X'ly,  i.e.  according  to 
Aruch  and  Kashi,  laurier,  the  berries  of  which  are  called  baies. 
We  have  rendered  it  "fig,"  according  to  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
since  it  will  not  do  to  follow  the  seductive  guidance  of  the 
similarity  in  sound  to  or7ius  (which  is  hardly  equivalent  to 
opeLvo'i)}  The  description  is  genealogical,  and  therefore  moves 
retrogressively,  from  the  felling  to  the  planting,  njn'i  in  ver. 
15a  refers  to  the  felled  and  planted  tree,  and  primarily  to  the 
ash.  Qn»  (of  such  as  these)  is  neuter,  as  in  ch.  xsx.  6  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  prophet  had  the  D'yv  (the  wood,  both  as  produce 
and  material)  in  his  mind.  The  repeated  ^K  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  fact,  that  such  different  things  are  done  with  the  very 
same  wood.  It  is  used  for  warming,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  food,  as  well  as  for  making  a  god.  On  the  verbs  of  adora- 
tion, hishtachdvdh  (root  shach,  to  sink,  to  settle  down)  and 
sdgad,  which  is  only  applied  to  idolatrous  worship,  and  from 
which  mes'gid,  a  mosque,  is  derived,  see  Holemann's  Bihel- 
studien,  i.  3.  iop  may  no  doubt  be  taken  as  a  plural  (=  DH^, 
as  in  ch.  xxx.  5),  "  such,  things  (talia)  does  he  worship,"  as 
Stier  supposes  ;  but  it  is  probably  pathetic,  and  equivalent  to 

^  The  apia  of  Theophrastus  is  probably  quercits  ilex,  which  is  still  called 
apia;  the  laurus  nobilis  is  now  called  /Icti'm,  from  the  branches  which  serve 
instead  of  palm-branches. 
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'h,  as  in  ch.  liii.  8  (compare  Ps.  xi.  7  ;  Ewald,  §  247,  a).  Ac- 
cording to  the  double  application  of  the  wood  mentioned  in  ver. 
15,  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  vers.  16,  17  between  the  one  half 
of  the  wood  and  the  other.  The  repeated  clietsyo  (the  half  of 
it)  in  ver.  16  refers  to  the  first  half,  which  furnishes  not  only 
fuel  for  burning,  but  shavings  and  coals  for  roasting  and  baking 
as  well.  And  as  a  fire  made  for  cooking  warms  quite  as  much 
as  one  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  prophet  dwells  upon 
this  benefit  which  the  wood  of  the  idol  does  confer.  On  the 
tone  upon  the  last  syllable  of  cJiammotJii,  see  at  Job  xix.  17  ; 
and  on  the  use  of  the  word  nsT  as  a  comprehensive  term, 
embracing  every  kind  of  sensation  and  perception,  see  my 
Psycliologie,  p.  234.  Diagoras  of  Melos,  a  pupil  of  Democritus, 
once  threw  a  wooden  standing  figure  of,  Hercules  into  the  fire, 
and  said  Jocularly,  "  Come  now,  Hercules,  perform  thy  thir- 
teenth labour,  and  help  me  to  cook  the  turnips." 

So  irrational  is  idolatry ;  but  yet,  through  self -hardening, 
they  have  fallen  under  the  judgment  of  hardness  of  heart  (ch. 
vi.  9,  10,  xix.  3,  xxix.  10),  and  have  been  given  up  to  a  repro- 
bate mind  (Rom.  i.  28).  Vers,  18,  19.  "  They  perceive  not, 
and  do  not  understand :  for  their  eyes  are  smeared  over,  so  that 
they  do  not  see ;  their  hearts,  so  that  they  do  not  understand. 
And  men  take  it  not  to  heart,  no  perception  and  no  understanding, 
that  men  should  say.  The  half  of  it  I  have  burned  in  the  fire, 
and  also  baked  bread  upon  the  coals  thereof;  roasted  flesh,  and 
eaten :  and  ought  I  to  make  the  rest  of  it  an  abomination,  to  fall 
down  before  the  produce  of  a  tree  V  Instead  of  no,  Lev.  xiv. 
42,  the  third  person  is  written  HD  (from  tdchach,  Ges.  §  72^ 
Anm.  8)  in  a  circumstantial  sense  :  their  eyes  are,  as  it  were, 
smeared  over  with  plaster.  The  expression  37"?N  3''E'n  or  3?~7JJ 
(ch.  xlvi.  8),  literally  to  carry  back  into  the  heart,  which  we 
find  as  well  as  3^"^J?  D^,  to  take  to  heart  (ch.  xlii.  25),  answers 
exactly  to  the  idea  of  reflection,  here  with  reference  to  the 
immense  contrast  between  a  piece  of  wood  and  the  Divine 
Being.  The  second  and  third  ^  in  ver.  19  introduce  substan- 
tive clauses,  just  as  verbal  clauses  are  introduced  by  TKI,  "ibxp 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ch.  ix.  8 :  "perception  and  insight 
showing  themselves  in  their  saying."  On  bul,  see  Job  xl.  20 ; 
the  meaning  "  block  "  cannot  be  established :  the  talmudic  bul, 
a  lump  or  piece,  which  Ewald  adduces,  is  the  Greek  ^SiXoi. 
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This  exposure  of  the  infatuation  of  idolatry  closes  with  an 
epiphonem  in  the  form  of  a  gnome  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  7,  10).  Ver. 
20.  "  He  who  striveth  after  ashes,  a  befooled  heart  has  led  him 
astray,  and  he  does  not  deliver  his  soul,  and  does  not  think,  Is 
there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?"  We  have  here  a  complete 
and  self-contained  sentence,  which  must  not  be  broken  up  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  Knobel,  "  He  hunts  after  ashes ;  his 
heart  is  deceived,"  etc.  He  who  makes  ashes,  i.e.  things  easily 
scattered,  perishable,  and  worthless,  the  object  of  his  effort  and 
striving  (compare  rudch  in  Hos.  xii.  2),  has  been  led  astray 
from  the  path  of  truth  and  salvation  by  a  heart  overpowered 
by  delusion  ;  he  is  so  certain,  that  he  does  not  think  of  saving 
his  soul,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  say,  "  Is  there  not  a  lie 
in  my  right  hand  ?  "  All  that  belongs  to  idolatry  is  sheqer — a 
fabrication  and  a  lie.  nv"i  means  primarily  to  pasture  or  tend, 
hence  to  be  concerned  about,  to  strive  after.  ?riW  is  an  attribu- 
tive, from  tdlal  ^^  hdthal,  ludere,  ludifcare  (see  at  ch.  xxx.  10). 

The  second  half  of  the  prophecy  commences  with  ver.  21. 
It  opens  with  an  admonition.  Ver.  21.  "  Hemember  this, 
Jacob  and  Israel;  for  thou  art  my  servant :  I  have  formed  thee; 
thou  art  servant  to  me,  0  Israel :  thou  art  not  forgotten  by  me." 
The  thing  to  which  the  former  were  blind,  —  namely,  that 
idolatry  is  a  lie, — Jacob  was  to  have  firmly  impressed  upon  its 
mind.  The  words  "and  Israel,"  which  are  attached,  are  a 
contraction  for  "  and  remember  this,  O  Israel "  (compare  the 
vocatives  after  Vdv  in  Prov.  viii.  5  and  Joel  ii.  23).  In  the 
reason  assigned,  the  tone  rests  upon  my  in  the  expression  "  my 
servant,"  and  for  this  reason  "  servant  to  me "  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  it.  Israel  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  as 
such  it  was  formed  by  Jehovah ;  and  therefore  reverence  was 
due  to  Him,  and  Him  alone.  The  words  which  follow  are 
rendered  by  the  LXX.,  Targum,  Jerome,  and  Luther  as 
though  they  read  ''Jtt'jn  iO,  though  Hitzig  regards  the  same 
rendering  as  admissible  even  with  the  reading  ''^psi},  inasmuch 
as  the  niphal  nE*:  has  the  middle  sense  of  eirCKavOdvea-Oai  obli- 
visci.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  nizkar  is  ever  used  in  the 
analogous  sense  of  /M/j,v^a-Kear9ai,  recordari.  The  niphal  which 
was  no  doubt  originally  reflective,  is  always  used  in  Hebrew 
to  indicate  simply  the  passive  endurance  of  something  which 
originated  with  the  subject  of  the  a^ition  referred  to,  so  that 
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nisshdli  could  only  signify  "  to  forget  one's  self."  We  must 
indeed  admit  the  possibility  of  the  meaning  "  to  forget  one's 
self"  having  passed  into  the  meaning  "  to  be  forgetful,"  and 
this  into  the  meaning  "  to  forget."  The  Aramaean  ''E'^HK  also 
signifies  to  be  forgotten  and  (with  an  accent  following)  to  for- 
get, and  the  connection  with  an  objective  sufSx  has  a  support 
in  ''^'lOn?*!  in  Ps.  cix.  3.  But  the  latter  is  really  equivalent 
to  'JilX  lon^lj  so  that  it  may  be  adduced  with  equal  propriety 
in  support  of  the  other  rendering,  according  to  which  ''JE'JP!  is 
equivalent  to  v  T\mr\  (Ges.,  Umbr.,  Ewald,  Stier).  There  are 
many  examples  of  this  brachyological  use  of  the  suffix  (Ges. 
§  121,  4),  so  that  this  rendering  is  certainly  the  safer  of  the 
two.  It  also  suits  the  context  quite  as  well  as  the  former, 
"Oh,  forget  me  not;"  the  assurance  "thou  wilt  no);  be  for- 
gotten by  me"  (compare  ch.  xlix.  15  and  the  lamentation  of 
Israel  in  ch.  xl.  27)  being  immediately  followed  by  an 
announcement  of  the  act  of  love,  by  which  the  declaration  is 
most  gloriously  confirmed. — Ver.  22.  "  /  have  blotted  out  thy 
transgressions  as  a  mist,  and  thy  sins  as  clouds :  return  to  me ; 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee"  We  have  adopted  the  rendering 
"mist"  merely  because  we  have  no  synonym  to  "cloud;"  we 
have  not  translated  it  "  thick  cloud,"  because  the  idea  of  dark- 
ness, thickness,  or  opacity,  which  is  the  one  immediately  sug- 
gested by  the  word,  had  become  almost  entirely  lost  (see  ch. 
XXV.  5).  Moreover,  7\>  DJ?  is  evidently  intended  here  (see  ch. 
xix.  1),  inasmuch  as  the  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  dark, 
heavy  multitude  of  sins,  but  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  expunged.  Whether  we  connect  with  ''ffno 
the  idea  of  a  stain,  as  in  Ps.  li.  3,  11,  or  that  of  a  debt  entered 
in  a  ledger,  as  in  Col.  ii.  14,  and  as  we  explained  it  in  ch.  xliii. 
25  (cf.  mdchdh,  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  33),  in  any  case  sin  is  regarded 
as  something  standing  between  God  and  man,  and  impeding 
or  disturbing  the  intercourse  between  them.  This  Jehovah 
clears  away,  just  as  when  His  wind  sweeps  away  the  clouds, 
and  restores  the  blue  sky  again  (Job  xxvi.  13).  Thus  does 
God's  free  grace  now  interpose  at  the  very  time  when  Israel 
thinks  He  has  forgotten  it,  blotting  out  Israel's  sin,  and 
proving  this  by  redeeming  it  from  a  state  of  punishment. 
What  an  evangelical  sound  the  preaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment evangelist  has  in  this  passage  also !     Forgiveness  and 
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redemption  are  not  offered  on  condition  of  conversion,  but 
the  mercy  of  God  comes  to  Israel  in  direct  contrast  to  what 
its  works  deserve,  and  Israel  is  merely  called  upon  to  recipro- 
cate this  by  conversion  and  renewed  obedience.  The  perfects 
denote  that  which  has  essentially  taken  place.  Jehovah  has 
blotted  out  Israel's  sin,  inasmuch  as  He  does  not  impute  it  any 
more,  and  thus  has  redeemed  Israel.  All  that  yet  remains  is 
the  outward  manifestation  of  this  redemption,  which  is  already 
accomplished  in  the  counsel  of  God. 

There  is  already  good  ground,  therefore,  for  exuberant  re- 
joicing ;  and  the  reply  of  the  church  to  these  words  of  divine 
consolation  is  as  follows  :  Ver.  23.  "Exult,  0  heavens;  for 
Jeliovali  hath  accomplished  it :  shout,  ye  depths  of  the  earth ; 
break  out,  ye  mountains,  into  exulting;  thou  forest,  and  all  the 
wood  therein  :  for  Jehovah  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  He  showeth 
Himself  glorious  upon  Israel''  All  creation  is  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  has  completed  what  He  pm-posed,  that  He 
has  redeemed  His  people,  and  henceforth  will  show  Himself 
glorious  in  them.  The  heavens  on  high  are  to  exult ;  also  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  i.e.  not  Hades,  which  would  be  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  Ixvi.,  cf. 
Ixxxviii.  13),  but  the  interior  of  the  earth,  with  its  caves,  its 
pits,  and  its  deep  abysses  (see  Ps.  cxxxix.  15)  ;  and  the  moun- 
tains and  woods  which  rise  up  from  the  earth  towards  heaven — 
all  are  to  unite  in  the  exultation  of  the  redeemed :  for  the 
redemption  that  is  being  accomplished  in  man  will  extend  its 
effects  in  all  directions,  even  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  natural 
world. 

This  exulting  finale  is  a  safe  boundary-stone  of  this  fifth 
prophecy.  It  opened  with  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  the 
sixth  opens-  with  the  same. 

SIXTH  PEOPHECY.— Chap.  xux.  24-xlv. 

CYRUS,  THE  ANOINTED  OE  JEHOVAH,  AND  DELIVERER  OF 
ISRAEL. 

The  promise  takes  a  new  turn  here,  acquiring  greater  and 
greater  speciality.  It  is  introduced  as  the  word  of  Jehovah 
who  first  gave  existence  to  Israel,  and  has  not  let  it  go  to  ruin. 
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Vers.  24-28.  "  Thus  saith  JeJiovah,  thy  Redeemer^  and  He  that 
formed  thee  from  the  womb,  I  Jehovah  am  He  that  accom- 
plisheth  all ;  who  stretched  out  the  heavens  alone,  spread  out  the 
earth  by  Himself;  who  bringeth  to  nought  the  signs  of  the  pro- 
phets of  lies,  and  exposeth  the  soothsayers  as  raging  mad ;  ivho 
tumeth  bach  the  wise  men,  and  malceth  their  science  folly ;  who 
realizeth  the  word  of  His  servant,  and  accomplisheth  the  predic- 
tion of  His  messengers ;  who  saith  to  Jerusalem,  She  shall  be 
inhabited  !  and  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  They  shall  he  built,  and 
their  ruins  I  raise  up  again  !  who  saith  to  the  whirlpool,  Dry 
up  ;  and  I  dry  its  streams  !  who  saith  to  Koresh,  My  shepherd 
and  he  will  perform  all  my  will;  and  will  say  to  Jerusalem,  She 
shall  be  built,  and  the  temple  founded  !  "  The  prophecy  which 
commences  with  ver.  24a  is  carried  on  through  this  group  of 
verses  in  a  series  of  participial  predicates  to  ''2JS  (I).  Jehovah 
is  'oseh  hoi,  accomplishing  all  {perficiens  omnia),  so  that  there 
is  nothing  that  is  not  traceable  to  His  might  and  wisdom  as 
the  first  cause.  It  was  He  who  alone,  without  the  co-operation 
of  any  other  being,  stretched  out  the  heavens,  who  made  the 
earth  into  a  wide  plain  by  .Himself,  i.e.  so  that  it  proceeded  from 
Himself  alone :  ''J?KO,  as  in  Josh.  xi.  20  (compare  ''3'?,  ch.  xxx. 
1 ;  and  mimmenni  in  Hos.  viii.  4),  chethib  ''fil?  ''P,  "  who  was 
with  me,"  or  "  who  is  it  beside  me  ? "  The  Targum  follows 
the  heri;  the  Septuagint  the  chethib,  attaching  it  to  the  fol- 
lowing words,  Tt9  erepo'i  SiaaKeSdcrei.  Ver.  25  passes  on  from 
Him  whom  creation  proves  to  be  God,  to  Him  who  is  proving 
Plimself  to  be  so  in  history  also,  and  that  with  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  Chaldean  soothsayers  and  wise  men  (ch.  xlvii.  9, 
10),  who  held  out  to  proud  Babylon  the  most  splendid  and 
hopeful  prognostics.  "  Who  brings  to  nought  (mepher,  opp. 
meqiirt)  the  signs"  i.e.  the  marvellous  proofs  of  their  divine 
mission  which  the  false  prophets  adduced  by  means  of  fraud 
and  witchcraft.  The  LXX.  render  baddim,  h^'^acTTpiij.vQwv, 
Targ.  bldln  (in  other  passages  =  'ob.  Lev.  xx.  27 ;  'oboth.  Lev, 
xix.  31 ;  hence  =  irvQatv,  irvQavei).  At  ch.  xvi.  6  and  Job 
xi.  3  we  have  derived  it  as  a  common  noun  from  iTia  =  saa, 
to  speak  at  random ;  but  it  is  possible  that  nia  may  originally 
have  signified  to  produce  or  bring  forth,  without  any  reference 
to  ySaTToXo^eti/,  then  to  invent,  to  fabricate,  so  that  baddim  as 
a  personal  name  (as  in  Jer.  1.  36)  would  be  synonymous  with 
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baddd'im,  mendaces.  On  qos'mim,  see  ch.  iii.  2  (vol.  i.  131)  ;  on 
y'holel,  Job  xii.  17,  where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  a  similar 
predicative  description  of  God  according  to  His  works.  In 
ver.  26  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  heathen  soothsayers 
and  wise  men,  and  the  servant  and  messengers  of  Jehovah, 
whose  word,  whose  'etsdh,  i.e.  determination  or  disclosure  con- 
cerning the  future  (cf.  yd'ats,  ch.  xli.  28),  he  realizes  and  per- 
fectly fulfils.  By  "  his  servant"  we  are  to  understand  Israel 
itself,  according  to  ch.  xlii.  19,  but  only  relatively,  namely,  as 
the  bearer  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  therefore  as  the  kernel 
of  Israel  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prophetic  mission 
which  it  performed;  and  consequently  "his  messengers"  are 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah  who  were  called  out  of  Israel.  The 
singular  "  his  servant"  is  expanded  in  "  his  messenger"  into 
the  plurality  embraced  in  the  one  idea.  This  is  far  more 
probable  than  that  the  author  of  these  prophetic  words,  who 
only  speaks  of  himself  in  a  roundabout  manner  even  in  ch.  xl. 
6,  should  here  refer  directly  to  himself  (according  to  ch.  xx.  3). 
In  ver.  266  the  predicates  become  special  prophecies,  and  hence 
their  outward  limits  are  also  defined.     As  we  have  2mT\  and 
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not  UCTD,  we  must  adopt  the  rendering  habitetur  and  cedificentur, 
with  which  the  continuation  of  the  latter  et  vastata  ejus  erigam 
agrees.  In  ver.  27  the  prophecy  moves  back  from  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  to  the  conquest  of 
Babylon.  The  expression  calls  to  mind  the  drying  up  of  the 
Eed  Sea  (ch.  li.  10,  xliii.  16) ;  but  here  it  relates  to  something 
future,  according  to  ch.  xlii.  15, 1.  2, — namely,  to  the  drying  up 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  Cyrus  turned  into  the  enlarged  basin 
of  Sepharvaim,  so  that  the  water  sank  to  the  depth  of  a  single 
foot,  and  men  could  "  go  through  on  foot"  (Herod,  i.  191). 
But  in  the  complex  view  of  the  prophet,  the  possibility  of  the 
conqueror's  crossing  involved  the  possibility  of  the  exiles'  depart- 
ing from  the  prison  of  the  imperial  city,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  natural  and  artificial  line  of  waters  (ch.  xi.  15),  fh^'i 
(from  hvi  =  i'^V,  to  whiz  or  whirl)  refers  to  the  Euphrates, 
just  as  m'tsuldh  in  Job  xli.  23,  Zech.  x.  11,  does  to  the  Nile  - 
iVipni  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Homeric  'IlKedvoio 
peeOpa.  In  ver.  28  the  special  character  of  the  promise  reaches 
its  highest  shoot.  The  deliverer  of  Israel  is  mentioned  by 
name :  "  That  saith  to  Koresh,  My  shepherd  (i.e.  a  Tromw 
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\a&v  appointed  by  me),  and  he  who  performs  all  my  will" 
(chephets,  BeKrj/ia,  not  in  the  generalized  sense  of  irpay/jia),  and 
that  inasmuch  as  he  (Cyrus)  saith  to  (or  of)  Jerusalem,  It  shall 
be  built  (tibbdmli,  not  the  second  pers.  tibhdni),  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  laid  (Jiekhdl  a  masculine  elsewhere,  here  a 
feminine).  This  is  the  passage  which  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  induced  Cyrus  to  send  back  the  Jews  to  their  native  land : 
"  Accordingly,  when  Cyrus  read  this,  and  admired  the  divine 
power,  an  earnest  desire  and  ambition  seized  upon  him  to  fulfil 
what  was  so  written"  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  2),  According  to  Ctesias 
and  others,  the  name  of  Cyrus  signifies  the  sun.  But  all  that 
can  really  be  affirmed  is,  that  it  sounds  like  the  name  of  the 
sun.  For  in  Neo-Pers.  the  sun  is  called  char,  in  Zendic  Iivare 
(kare),  and  from  this  proper  names  are  formed,  such  as  cliars'id 
(Sunshine,  also  the  Sun)  ;  but  Cyrus  is  called  Kuru  or  Khuru 
upon  the  monuments,  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  connected 
with  our  cliur,  which  would  be  uwara  in  Old  Persian  (Rawlin- 
son,  Lassen,  Spiegel),  and  Koresli  is  simply  the  name  of  Kuru 
(KO/j-09)  Hebraized  after  the  manner  of  a  segholate.  There  is 
a  marble-block,  for  example,  in  the  Murghab  valley,  not  far 
from  the  mausoleum  of  Cyrus,  which  contained  the  golden 
coffin  with  the  body  of  the  king  (see  Strabo,  xv.  3,  7) ;  and  on 
this  we  find  an  inscription  that  we  also  meet  with  elsewhere, 
viz.  adam.  k'ur'us.  khsdya  \  tliiya.  hakhdmanisiya,  i.e.  I  am  Kuru 
the  king  of  the  Acha3menides.^  This  name  is  identical  with 
the  name  of  the  river  Kur  {Kvpo'^;  see  i.  393,  note)  ;  and  what 
Strabo  says  is  worthy  of  notice, — namely,  that  "  there  is  also  a 
river  called  Cyrus,  which  flows  through  the  so-called  cave  of 
Persis  near  Pasargadse,  and  whence  the  king  took  his  name, 
changing  it  from  Agradates  into  Cyrus"  (Strab.  xv.  3,  6).  It 
is  possible  also  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  the 
name  and  the  Indian  princely  title  of  Kuru. 
'        The  first  strophe  of  the  first  half  of  this  sixth  prophecy 

^  See  the  engraving  of  this  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  is  now  called  the 
"  Tomb  of  Solomon's  mother,"  in  Vaux's  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  (p.  345). 
On  the  identity  of  MurgMh  and  Pasargadx,  see  Spiegel,  Keil-inschriften, 
pp.  71,  72 ;  and  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  that  may  still 
be  expected' around  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
X.  46,  note  4  (also  compare  Spiegel's  Geschichte  der  Entzifferung  der  Keil- 
tchrift,  im  •'  Ausland,"  1865,  p.  413). 
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(cli.  xliv.  24  sqq.),  the  subject  of  which  is  Cyrus,  the  predicted 
restorer  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
temple,  is  now  followed  by  a  second  strophe  (ch.  xlv.  1-8), 
having  for  its  subject  Cyrus,  the  man  through  whose  irre- 
sistible career  of  conquest  the  heathen  would  be  brought  to 
recognise  the  power  of  Jehovah,  so  that  heavenly  blessings 
would  come  down  upon  the  earth.  The  naming  of  the  great 
shepherd  of  the  nations,  and  the  address  to  him,  are  continued 
in  ch.  xlv.  1-3  :  "  Thus  saiili  JeJiovah  to  His  anointed,  to  KoresJi, 
ivhom  I  have  taken  by  his  right  hand  to  subdue  nations  before 
him ;  and  the  loins  of  kings  I  ungird,  to  open  before  him  doors 
and  gates,  that  they  may  not  continue  shut.  I  shall  go  before 
thee,  and  level  what  is  heaped  up :  gates  of  brass  shall  I  break 
in  ■pieces,  and  bolts  of  iron  shall  I  smite  to  the  ground.  And  I 
shall  give  thee  treasures  of  darkness,  and  jewels  of  hidden  places, 
that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  He  uiho  called  out 
thy  name,  (even)  the  God  of  Israel."  The  words  addressed  to 
Cyrus  by  Jehovah  commence  in  ver.  2,  but  promises  applying 
to  him  force  themselves  into  the  introduction,  being  evoked  by 
the  mention  of  his  name.  He  is  the  only  king  of  the  Gentiles 
whom  Jehovah  ever  calls  m'shlchi  (my  anointed ;  LXX.  t& 
■X^pia-ro)  fiov).  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  politics  of 
the  empire  of  the  world  was  all-absorbing  selfishness.  But  the 
politics  of  Cyrus  were  pervaded  by  purer  motives,  and  this 
brought  him  eternal  honour.  The  very  same  thing  which  the 
spirit  of  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  is  represented  as  saying 
of  him  in  the  Persce  of  ^schylus  (v.  735),  0eo?  yap  ovk 
rjj(67}aev,  w?  ev^pav  e^v  (for  he  was  not  hateful  to  God,  be- 
cause he  was  well-disposed),  is  here  said  by  the  Spirit  of  reve- 
lation, which  by  no  means  regards  the  virtues  of  the  heathen 
as  splendida  vitia.  Jehovah  has  taken  him  by  his  right  hand, 
to  accomplish  great  things  through  him  while  supporting  him 
thus.  (On  the  inf.  rad  for  rod,  from  rddad,  to  tread  down, 
see  Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  3.)  The  dual  dHdthaim  has  also  a  plural 
force:  "double  doors"  (fores)  in  great  number,  viz.  those  of 
palaces.  After  the  two  infinitives,  the  verb  passes  into  the 
finite  tense  :  "  loins  of  kings  I  ungird "  {discingo ;  pitteach, 
which  refers  primarily  to  the  loosening  of  a  fastened  garment, 
is  equivalent  to  depriving  of  strength).  The  gates — namelv, 
those  of  the  cities  which  he  storms — will  not  be  shut,  sc.  in 
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perpetuity,  ttat  is  to  say,  they  will  have  to  open  to  him. 
Jerome  refers  here  to  the  account  given  of  the  elder  Cyrus 
in  Xenophon's  Cyropoedia.  A  general  picture  may  no  doubt 
be  obtained  from  this  of  his  success  in  war ;  but  particular 
statements  need  support  from  other  quarters,  since  it  is  only  a 
historical  romance.  Instead  of  IB'iN  (lE'iK?)  in  ver.  2,  the  leeri 
has  itS'^K ;  just  as  in  Ps.  v.  9  it  has  -\tn  instead  of  lE'in.  A 
liiphil  T'B'in  cannot  really  be  shown  to  have  existed,  and  the 
abbreviated  future  form  "iti'iN  would  be  altogether  without 
ground  or  object  here,  h'^'vn'!}  (twmida;  like  D''9''5'^  ammna, 
and  others)  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  difficulties  piled  up  in  the 
conqueror's  way.  The  "gates  of  brass"  {n^dhusJidh,  brazen, 
poetical  for  n'chosJietli,  brass,  as  in  the  derivative  passage,  Ps. 
cvii.  16)  and  "bolts  of  iron"  remind  one  more  especially  of 
Babylon  with  its  hundred  "  brazen  gates,"  the  very  posts  and 
lintels  of  which  were  also  of  brass  (Herod,  i.  179)  ;  and  the 
treasures  laid  up  in  deep  darkness  and  jewels  preserved  in 
hiding-places,  of  the  riches  of  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  37,  li.  13),  and 
especially  of  those  of  the  Lydian  Sardes,  "  the  richest  city  of 
Asia  after  Babylon"  {Cyrop.  vii.  2,  11),  which  Cyrus  con- 
quered first.  On  the  treasures  which  Cyrus  acquired  through 
his  conquests,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Persm  of 
JEschylus,  V.  327  ("  O  Persian,  land  and  harbour  of  many 
riches  thou"),  see  Plin.  h.  n.  xxxiii.  2.  Brerewood  estimates 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  there  as  captured  by 
him  at  no  less  than  £126,224,000  sterling.  And  all  this  suc- 
cess is  given  to  him  by  Jehovah,  that  he  may  know  that  it  is 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  who  has  called  out  with  his  name, 
i.e.  called  out  his  name,  or  called  him  to  be  what  he  is,  and  as 
what  he  shows  himself  to  be. 

A  second  and  third  object  are  introduced  by  a  second  and 
third  lyo^  Vers.  4-7.  "  For  the  sake  of  my  servant  Jacob,  and 
Israel  my  chosen,  I  called  thee  hither  by  name,  surnamed  thee 
lohen  thou  knewest  me  not.  I  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else, 
beside  me  no  God :  I  equipped  thee  when  thou  knewest  me  not ; 
that  they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  its  going 
down,  that  there  is  none  without  me :  I  Jehovah,  and  there  is 
none  else,  former  of  the  light,  and  creator  of  the  darkness; 
founder  of  peace,  and  creator  of  evil :  I  Jehovah  am  He  who 
worketh  all  this."     The  *<"3i?^)  which  follows  the  second  reason 
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assigned  like  an  apodosis,  is  construed  doubly :  "  I  called  to 
thee,  calling  thee  by  name."  The  parallel  ^WX  refers  to  such 
titles  of  honour  as  "  my  shepherd  "  and  "  my  anointed,"  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Jehovah.  This  calling,  distinguish- 
ing, and  girding,  i.e.  this  equipment  of  Cyrus,  took  place  at  a 
time  when  Cyrus  knevr  nothing  as  yet  of  Jehovah,  and  by  this 
very  fact  Jehovah  made  known  His  sole  Deity.  The  meaning 
is,  not  that  it  occurred  while  he  was  still  worshipping  false  gods, 
but,  as  the  refrain-like  repetition  of  the  words  "  though  thou 
hast  not  known  me  "  affirms  with  strong  emphasis,  before  he 
had  been  brought  into  existence,  or  could  know  anything  of 
Jehovah.  The  passage  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
Jer.  i.  5,  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  womb,  I  knew  thee  " 
(see  Psycliol.  pp.  36,  37,  39)  ;  and  what  the  God  of  prophecy 
here  claims  for  Himself,  must  not  be  questioned  by  false  criti- 
cism, or  weakened  down  by  false  apologetics  (i.e.  by  giving  up 
the  proper  name  Cyrus  as  a  gloss  in  ch.  xliv.  28  and  xlv.  1 ;  or 
generalizing  it  into  a  king's  name,  such  as  Pharaoh,  Abime- 
lech,  or  Agag).  The  third  and  last  object  of  this  predicted 
and  realized  success  of  the  oppressor  of  nations  and  deliverer 
of  Israel  is  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah,  spreading  over 
the  heathen  world  from  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  i.e. 
in  every  direction.  The  ah  of  '"12"13))3D1  is  not  a  feminine  termi- 
nation (LXX.,  Targ.,  Jer.),  but  a  feminine  suffix  with  He 
raphato  pro  mappic  (Kimchi)  ;  compare  ch.  xxiii.  17,  18,  xxxiv. 

17   (but  not  nsfj  in  ch.  xviii.   5,  or  nimts  in  ch.  xxx.  32). 

Slwnesh  (the  sun)  is  a  feminine  here,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  17,  Nah. 
iii.  17,  Mai.  iii.  20,  and  always  in  Arabic ;  for  the  west  is 
invariably  called  3"jyD  (Arab,  magrib).  In  ver.  7  we  are  led 
by  the  context  to  understand  by  darkness  and  evil  the  penal 
judgments,  through  which  light  and  peace,  or  salvation,  break 
forth  for  the  people  of  God  and  the  nations  generally.  But  as 
the  prophecy  concerning  Cyrus  closes  with  this  self-assertion 
of  Jehovah,  it  is  unquestionably  a  natural  supposition  that 
there  is  also  a  contrast  implied  to  the  dualistic  system  of 
Zarathustra,  which  divided  the  one  nature  of  the  Deity  into 
two  opposing  powers  (see  Windischmann,  ZoroastriscJie  Studien, 
p.  135).  The  declaration  is  so  bold,  that  Marcion  appealed  to 
this  passage  as  a  proof  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
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a  different  being  from  the  God  of  the  New,  and  not  the  Gcd 
■of  goodness  only.  The  Valentinians  and  other  gnostics  also 
regarded  the  words  "  There  is  no  God  beside  me "  in  Isaiah, 
as  deceptive  words  of  the  Demiurgus.  The  early  church  met 
them  with  Tertullian's  reply,  "  de  his  creator  'profitetur  malis 
quce  congruunt  judici,"  and  also  made  use  of  this  self-attestation 
of  the  God  of  revelation  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  attack 
Manicheeism.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  exhausted  by 
those  who  content  themselves  with  the  assertion,  that  by  the 
evil  (or  darkness)  we  are  not  to  understand  the  evil  of  guilt 
(malum  culpce),  but  the  evil  of  punishment  (malum  pcence). 
Undoubtedly,  evil  as  an  act  is  not  the  direct  working  of  God, 
but  the  spontaneous  work  of  a  creature  endowed  with  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  evil,  as  well  as  good,  has  in  this  sense  its 
origin  in  God, — that  He  combines  within  Himself  the  first 
principles  of  love  arid  wrath,  the  possibility  of  evil,  the  self- 
punishment  of  evil,  and  therefore  the  consciousness  of  guilt  as 
well  as  the  evil  of  punishment  in  the  broadest  sense.  When 
the  apostle  celebrates  the  glory  of  free  grace  in  Eom.  ix.  11 
sqq.,  he  stands  on  that  giddy  height,  to  which  few  are  able 
to  follow  him  without  falling  headlong  into  the  false  conclu- 
sions of  a  decretum  absolutum,  and  the  denial  of  all  creaturely 
freedom. 

In  the  prospect  of  this  ultimate  and  saving  purpose  of  the 
mission  of  Cyrus,  viz.  the  redemption  of  Israel  and  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  heaven  and  earth  are  now  summoned  to 
bring  forth  and  pour  down  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  gifts, 
according  to  the  will  and  in  the  power  of  Jehovah,  who  has  in 
view  a  new  spiritual  creation.  Ver.  8.  ^'  Cause  to  trickle  down, 
ye  heavens  above,  and  let  the  blue  sky  rain  down  righteousness ; 
let  the  earth  open,  and  let  salvation  blossom,  and  righteousness ; 
let  them  sprout  together :  I  Jehovah  have  created  it."  What  the 
heavens  are  to  cause  to  trickle  down,  follows  as  the  object  to 
^^^\  And  what  is  to  flower  when  the  earth  opens  (pdthach  as 
in  Ps.  cvi.  17 ;  compare  aprilis  and  the  Neo-Greek  anoixis, 
spring),  is  salvation  and  righteousness.  But  tzedek  (righteous- 
ness) is  immediately  afterwards  the  object  of  a  new  verb  ;  so 
tliat  '■'ij'iS!!  j^Bi^,  which  are  thought  of  as  combined,  as  the  word 
in|;  (together)  shows,  are  uncoupled  in  the  actual  expression. 
Knobel  expresses  a  different  opinion,  and  assumes  that  V^.,  is 
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regarded  as  a  collective  noun,  and  therefore  construed  with  a 
plural,  hke  nim  in  Ps.  cxix.  103,  and  man  in  Hag.  ii.  7.  But 
the  use  of  yachad  (together)  favours  the  other  interpretation. 
The  suffix  of  1'''nNn3  points  to  this  fulness  of  righteousness  and 
salvation.  It  is  a  creation  of  Jehovah  Himself.  Heaven  and 
earth,  when  co-operating  to  effect  this,  are  endowed  with  their 
capacity  through  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  and  obey  now,  as  at  the  first.  His  creative  flat. 
This  "rorate  cceli  desuper  et  nubes  pluant  justum"  as  the 
Vulgate  renders  it,  is  justly  regarded  as  an  old  advent  cry. 

The  promise  is  now  continued  in  a  third  strophe  (ch. 
xlv.  9-13),  and  increases  more  and  more  in  the  distinctness  of 
its  terms;  but  just  as  in  ch.  xxix.  15-21,  it  opens  with  a  re- 
proof of  that  pusillanimity  (ch.  xl.  27 ;  cf.  ch.  li.  13,  xlix.  24, 
Iviii.  3),  which  goes  so  far  to  complain  of  the  ways  of  Jehovah. 
Vers.  9,  10.  "  Woe  to  him  that  quarrelleth  with  his  Maker — a 
pot  among  the  pots  of  earthemvare  ?  Can  the  clay  indeed  say  to 
him  that  shapeth  it,  What  makest  thou  ?  and  thy  work,  He  hath 
no  hands  ?  Woe  to  him  that  saith  to  his  father,  What  begettest 
thou  ?  and  to  the  woman,  What  bringest  thou  forth  ? "  The 
comparison  drawn  between  a  man  as  the  work  of  God  and  the 
clay-work  of  a  potter  suggested  itself  all  the  more  naturally, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  word  yotser  was  applied  to  God  as 
Creator,  and  also  to  a  potter  (fgulus).  The  word  cheres  sig- 
nifies either  a  sherd,  or  fragment  of  earthenware  (ch.  xxx.  14), 
or  an  earthenware  vessel  (Jer.  xix.  1 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  23).  In  the 
passage  before  us,  where  the  point  of  comparison  is  not  the 
fragmentary  condition,  but  the  earthen  character  of  the  material 
{'addmdh),  the  latter  is  intended :  the  man,  who  complains  of 
God,  is  nothing  but  a  vessel  of  clay,  and,  more  than  that,  a 
perishable  vessel  among  many  others  of  the  very  same  kind.^ 
The  questions  which  follow  are  meant  to  show  the  folly  of  this 
complaining.  Can  it  possibly  occur  to  the  clay  to  raise  a  com- 
plaint against  him  who  has  it  in  hand,  that  he  has  formed  it 
in  such  and  such  a  manner,  or  for  such  and  such  a  purpose 
(compare  Eom.  ix.  20,  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ")  ?  To 
the  words  "  or  thy  work "  we  must  supply  num  dicet  (shall  it 

^  Tlie  Septuaglnt  reads  shin  for  sin  in  both  instances,  and  introduces 
here  the  very  unsuitable  thought  already  contained  in  ch.  xxviii.  24,  "  Shall 
the  ploughman  plough  the  land  the  whole  day  ?  " 
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say) ;  -pQ'al  is  a  manufacture,  as  in  ch.  i.  31.  The  question  is 
addressed  to  the  maker,  as  those  in  ch.  vii.  25  are  to  the 
hushandman :  Can  the  thing  made  by  thee,  O  man,  possibly 
say  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  "  He  has  no  hands  %  " — a  supposi- 
tion the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  which  condemns, it  at  once ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  very  suitable  analogy  to  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
complains  of  God.  In  ver.  10,  a  woe  is  denounced  upon  those 
who  resemble  a  man  who  should  say  to  his  own  father,  What 
children  dost  thou  beget  %  or  to  a  wife.  What  dost  thou  bring 
forth  ?  {fchilin  an  emphatic,  and  for  the  most  part  pausal,  fut. 
parag.,  as  in  Euth  ii.  8,  iii.  18.)  This  would  be  the  rudest  and 
most  revolting  attack  upon  an  inviolably  tender  and  private 
relation ;  and  yet  Israel  does  this  when  it  makes  the  hidden 
providential  government  of  its  God  the  object  of  expostulation. 
After  this  double  woe,  which  is  expressed  in  general  terms, 
but  the  application  of  which  is  easily  made,  the  words  of 
Jehovah  are  directly  addressed  to  the  presumptuous  criticizers. 
Ver.  11.  "  Thus  saiili  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  its 
Maker,  Ask  me  what  is  to  come ;  let  my  sons  and  the  work  of 
my  hands  he  committed  to  me!"  The  names  by  which  He 
calls  Himself  express  His  absolute  blamelessness,  and  His 
absolute  right  of  supremacy  over  Israel.  ''31PKI2'  is  an  im- 
perative, like  ''J1V0B'  in  Gen.  xxiii.  8 ;  the  third  person  would 
be  written  ''|I1''?<K'.  The  meaning  is :  If  ye  would  have  any 
information  or  satisfaction  concerning  the  future  ("  things  to 
come,"  ch.  xli.  23,  xliv.  7),  about  which  ye  can  neither  know 
nor  determine  anything  of  yourselves,  inquire  of  me.  TP!^  with 
an  accusative  of  the  person,  and  ?y  of  the  thiag,  signifies  to 
commit  anything  to  the  care  of  another  (1  Chron.  xxii.  12). 
The  fault-finders  in  Israel  were  to  leave  the  people  of  whom 
Jehovah  was  the  Maker  (a  retrospective  allusion  to  vers.  10  and 
9),  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  created  everything,  and  on  whom 
everything  depends.  Ver.  12.  "/,  /  have  made  the  earth,  and 
created  men  upon  it ;  I,  my  hands  have  stretched  out  the  heavens, 
and  all  their  host  have  I  called  forth."  ''1\  ''3S,  according  to 
Ges.  §  121,  3,  is  equivalent  to  my  hands,  and  mine  alone, — 
a  similar  arrangement  of  words  to  those  in  Gen.  xxiv.  27,  2 
Ohron.  xxviii.  10,  Eccles.  ii.  15.  Hitzig  is  wrong  in  his  render- 
ing, "  all  their  host  do  I  command."  That  of  Ewald  is  the 
correct  one,  "did  I  appoint;"    for  tsivvdh,  followed  by  an 
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accusative  of  the  person,  means  to  give  a  definite  order  or  com- 
mand to  any  one,  the  command  in  this  case  being  the  order  to 
come  into  actual  existence  (=essejussi,  cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  9). 

He  who  created  all  things,  and  called  all  things  into  exist- 
ence, had  also  raised  up  this  Cyrus,  whose  victorious  career  had 
increased  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  exiles,  instead  of  leading 
them  to  lift  up  their  heads,  because  their  redemption  was  draw- 
ing nigh.  Ver.  13.  "/,  Iliave  raised  Mm  up  in  righteousness, 
■and  all  Ms  ways  shall  I  make  smooth :  He  will  build  my  city, 
and  release  my  banished  ones,  not  for  price  nor  for  reward,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts."  All  the  anxieties  of  the  exiles  are  calmed  by 
the  words  "  in  righteousness,"  which  trace  back  the  revolutions 
that  Cyrus  was  causing  to  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  to 
His  interposition,  which  was  determined  by  love  alone,  and 
tended  directly  to  the  salvation  of  His  people,  and  in  reality  to 
that  of  all  nations.  And  they  are  fully  quieted  by  the  promise, 
which  is  now  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal 
words,  that  Cyrus  would  build  up  Jerusalem  again,  and  set  the 
captivity  free  {gdluth,  as  in  ch.  xx.  4),  and  that  without  re- 
-demption  with  money  (ch.  Hi.  3), — a  clear  proof  that  Jehovah 
had  not  only  raised  up  Cyrus  himself,  but  had  put  his  spirit 
within  him,  i.e.  had  stirred  up  within  him  the  resolution  to  do 
this  (see  the  conclusion  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  the 
introduction  to  that  of  Ezra).  This  closes  the  first  half  of  our 
sixth  prophecy. 

The  second  half  is  uttered  in  the  prospect,  that  the  judg- 
ment which  Cyrus  brings  upon  the  nations  will  prepare  the  way 
for  the  overthrow  of  heathenism,  and  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  heathen  submit,  as  the 
first  strophe  or  group  of  verses  (ch.  xlv.  14-17)  affirms,  to  the 
congregation  and  its  God  ;  the  idolatrous  are  converted,  whilst 
Israel  is  for  ever  redeemed.  With  the  prospect  of  the  release 
•of  the  exiles,  there  is  associated  in  the  prophet's  perspective  the 
prospect  of  an  expansion  of  the  restored  church,  through  the 
entrance  of  "  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles."  Ver.  14.  "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  The  productions  of  Egypt,  and  gain  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Sabmans,  men  of  tall  stature,  will  come  over  to  thee,  and  belong 
to  thee :  they  will  come  after  thee ;  in  chains  they  will  come  over, 
■and  cast  themselves  down  to  thee ;  they  pray  to  thee.  Surely  God 
is  in  thee,  and  there  is  none  else ;  no  Deity  at  all,"     Assumino' 
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that  1"I3J)^  has  the  same  meaning  in  both  cases,  the  prophet's 
meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Meroites  (see  eh.  xliii.  3),  who  had  been  enslaved  by  the  im- 
perial power  of  Persia,  would  enter  the  miraculously  emanci- 
pated congregation  of  Israel  (Ewald).  But  if  they  wer& 
thought  of  as  in  a  state  of  subjugation  to  the  imperial  power 
of  Asia,  how  could  the  promise  be  at  the  same  time  held  out 
that  their  riches  would  pass  over  into  the  possession  of  the 
church  1  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chains  in  which 
they  come  over  cannot  be  regarded,  at  least  in  this  connection, 
where  such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
suiTender,  as  placed  upon  them  by  Israel  itself  (as  in  ch.  Ix.  11 
and  Ps.  cxlix.  8).  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  they  put 
chains  upon  themselves  voluntarily,  and  of  their  own  accord, 
and  thus  offer  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  church,  to  be 
henceforth  its  subjects  and  slaves.  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Saba 
are  the  nations  that  we  meet  with  in  other  passages,  where  the 
hcereditas  gentium  is  promised  to  the  church,  and  generally  in 
connection  with  Tyre  (vid.  Ps.  Ixviii.  32,  Ixxii.  10 ;  compare 
ch.  xviii.  7,  xix.  16  sqq.,  xxiii.  18).  Whilst  the  labour  of 
Egypt  (i.e.  the  productions  of  its  labour)  and  the  trade  of 
Ethiopia  (i.e.  the  riches  acquired  by  trade)  are  mentioned ;  in 
the  case  of  Saba  the  prophecy  looks  at  the  tall  and  handsome 
tribe  itself,  a  tribe  which  Agatharchides  describes  as  having 
a-cofjura  d^w'Koycorepa,  These  would  place  themselves  at  the 
service  of  the  church  with  their  invincible  strength.  The 
voluntary  character  of  the  surrender  is  pointed  out,  not  only 
in  the  expression  "  they  will  come  over,"  but  also  in  the  con- 
fession with  which  this  is  accompanied.  In  other  cases  the 
words  hithpallel  'el  are  only  used  of  prayer  to  God  and  idols  ; 
but  here  it  is  to  the  church  that  prayer  is  offered.  In  the 
prophet's  view,  Jehovah  and  His  church  are  inseparably  one 
(compare  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  where  "  Christ"  stands  for  the  church 
as  one  body,  consisting  of  both  head  and  members ;  also  the 
use  of  the  word  "  worship"  in  Eev.  iii.  9,  which  has  all  the 
ring  of  a  passage  taken  from  Isaiah).  ^«  is  used  here  in  its 
primary  affirmative  sense,  as  in  Ps.  Iviii.  12.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Paul  had  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  his  mind  when 
writing  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25,  dirwyyeWmv  oti  6  0eo?  ovrax;  iv  vjuv 
ia-Ti,  or,  according  to  a  better  arrangement  of  the  words,  ot» 
VOL,  II.  P 
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oww?  (=  ^^?)  6  060?  iv  vfilv  iffTiv.  'Ephes  does  not  signify 
prcBter  (as  a  synonym  of  "'!J5!??j  '''!'?'0  either  here  or  anywhere 
else,  but  is  a  substantive  used  with  a  verbal  force,  which  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  ps  as  "  there  is  not  at  all  (absolutely 
not)"  to  "  there  is  not ;"  compare  ch.  v,  8,  xlv.  6,  xlvi.  9,  also 
Deut.  xxxii.  36  (derivative  passage,  2  Kings  xiv.  26),  and 
Amos  vi.  10,  2  Sam.  ix.  3 ;  vid.  ch.  xlvii.  8. 

What  follows  in  ver.  15  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  words 
of  the  Gentiles,  but  a  response  of  the  church  to  their  con- 
fession. The  nations  that  have  been  idolatrous  till  now,  bend 
in  humble  spontaneous  worship  before  the  church  and  its  God ; 
and  at  the  sight  of  this,  the  church,  from  whose  soul  the  prophet 
is  speaking,  bursts  out  into  an  exclamation  of  reverential  amaze- 
ment. Ver.  15.  "  Verih/  Thou  art  a  mysterious  God,  Thou  God 
of  Israel,  Thou  Saviour."  Literally,  a  God  who  hides  Himself 
(mistatter:  the  resemblance  to  /jLvar'r)p-ia)Brji;  is  quite  an  acci- 
dental one ;  the  e  is  retained  in  the  participle  even  in  pause). 
The  meaning  is,  a  God  who  guides  with  marvellous  strange- 
ness the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  by  secret  ways, 
which  human  eyes  can  never  discern,  conducts  all  to  a  glorious 
issue.  The  exclamation  in  Eom.  xi.  33,  "  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches,"  etc.,  is  a  similar  one. 

The  way  in  which  this  God  who  hides  Himself  is  ultimately 
revealed  as  the  God  of  salvation,  is  then  pointed  out  in  vers. 
16,  17 :  "  TheT/  are  put  to  shame,  and  also  confounded,  all  of 
them ;  they  go  away  into  confusion  together,  the  forgers  of  idols. 
Israel  is  redeemed  by  Jehovah  with  everlasting  redemption:  ye 
are  not  put  to  shame  nor  confounded  to  everlasting  eternities." 
The  perfects  are  expressive  of  the  ideal  past.  Jehovah  shows 
Himself  as  a  Saviour  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  the  makers 
of  idols  perish,  Israel  is  redeemed  an  everlasting  redemption 
(ace.  obj.  as  in  ch.  xiv.  6,  xxii.  17 ;  Ges.  §  138,  1,  Anm.  1), 
i.e.  so  that  its  redemption  is  one  that  lasts  for  seons  (almvla 
XvTpaa-K,  Heb.  ix.  12)  : — observe  that  t'shudh  does  not  literally 
signify  redemption  or  rescue,  but  transfer  into  a  state  of  wide 
expanse,  i.e.  of  freedom  and  happiness.  The  plural  'oldmim 
(eternities =a6F&)i'6?,  ceva)  belongs,  according  to  Knobel,  to  the 
later  period  of  the  language ;  but  it  is  met  with  as  early  as  in 
old  Asaphite  psalms  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  6).  When  the  further  promise 
is  added.  Ye  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  etc.,  this  clearly  shows, 
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what  Is  also  certain  on  other  grounds, — namely,  that  the  re- 
demption is  not  thought  of  merely  as  an  outward  and  bodily 
one,  but  also  as  inward  and  spiritual,  and  indeed  (in  Accordance 
with  the  prophetic  blending  of  the  end  of  the  captivity  with 
the  end  of  all  things)  as  a  final  one.  Israel  will  never  bring 
upon  itself  again  such  a  penal  judgment  as  that  of  the  capti- 
vity by  falling  away  from  God ;  that  is  to  say,  its  state  of  sin 
will  end  with  its  state  of  punishment,  even  "iy  ''???^J'"^J?,  i.e., 
since  IV  has  no  plural,  eh  al&vas  t&v  aliivav. 

The  second  and  last  strophe  of  this  prophecy  commences 
with  ver.  18.  By  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  thus  openly 
proclaimed,  those  of  the  heathen  who  have  been  saved  from 
the  judgment  will  recognise  Jehovah  as  the  only  God ;  and  the 
irresistible  will  of  Jehovah,  that  all  mankind  should  worship 
Him,  be  carried  out.  The  promise  cannot  remain  unfulfilled. 
Vers.  18,  19.  "  For  thus  saiih  Jehovah,  the  creator  of  the 
heavens  (He  is  the  Deity),  the  former  of  the  earth,  and  its  finisher; 
He  has  established  it  (He  has  not  created  it  a  desert,  He  has 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited) :  I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none 
else.  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a  place  of  the  land  of 
darkness;  I  did  not  say  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Into  the  desert 
seek  ye  me  !  I  Jehovah  am  speaking  righteousness,  proclaiming 
upright  things''  The  athnach  properly  divides  ver.  18  in  half. 
Ver.  18a  describes  the  speaker,  and  what  He  says  commences 
in  ver.  186.  The  first  parenthesis  affirms  that  Jehovah  is  God 
in  the  fullest  and  most  exclusive  sense ;  the  second  that  He  has 
created  the  earth  for  man's  sake,  not  "  as  a  desert "  (tohu :  the 
LXX.,  Targum,  and  Jerome  render  this  with  less  accuracy, 
non  in  vanum),  i.e.  not  to  be  and  continue  to  be  a  desert,  but  to 
be  inhabited.  Even  in  Gen.  i.  2,  chaos  is  not  described  as  of 
God's  creation,  because  (whatever  may  be  men's  opinions  con- 
cerning it  in  other  respects)  the  creative  activity  of  God  merely 
made  use  of  this  as  a  starting-point,  and  because,  although  it 
did  not  come  into  existence  without  God,  it  was  at  any  rate  not 
desired  by  God  for  its  own  sake.  The  words  of  Jehovah  com- 
mence, then,  with  the  assertion  that  Jehovah  is  the  absolute 
One;  and  from  this  two  thoughts  branch  off :  (1.)  The  first  is, 
that  the  prophecy  which  emanates  from  Him  is  an  affair  of 
light,  no  black  art,  but  essentially  different  from  heathen  sooth- 
saying.   By  "  a  dark  place  of  the  earth"  we  are  to  understand, 
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according  to  Ps.  cxxxix.  15,  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
according  to  Job  x.  21,  Hades ;  the  intention  being  to  point 
out  the  contrast  between  the  prophecies  of  Jehovah  and  the 
heathen  cave-oracles  and  spirit-voices  of  the  necromancists, 
which  seemed  to  rise  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  (see  ch. 
Ixv.  4,  viii.  19,  xxix.  4).  (2.)  The  second  thought  is,  that  the 
very  same  love  of  Jehovah,  which  has  already  been  displayed 
in  the  creation,  attests  itself  in  His  relation  to  Israel,  which  He 
has  not  directed  to  Himself  "  into  tlie  desert "  (tohu),  just  as 
He  did  not  create  the  earth  a  tohu.  Meier  and  Knobel  suppose 
that  &ag'«/jw)ii,  which  is  written  here,  according  to  a  well-supported 
reading,  with  Koph  rapliatum  (whereas  in  other  cases  the  dagesh 
is  generally  retained,  particularly  in  the  imperative  of  hiqqSsh), 
refers  to  seeking  for  disclosures  as  to  the  future ;  but  the  word 
''JIB'1'7  would  be  used  for  this,  as  in  ch.  viii.  19.  He  has  not  said, 
"  Seek  ye  me  (as  in  Zeph.  ii.  3)  into  the  desert,"  i.e.  without 
the  prospect  of  meeting  with  any  return  for  your  pains.  On 
the  contrary.  He  has  attached  promises  to  the  seeking  of  Him- 
self, which  cannot  remain  unfulfilled,  for  He  is  "  one  speaking 
righteousness,  declaring  things  that  are  right;"  i.e.  when  He 
promises.  He  follows  out  the  rule  of  His  purpose  and  of  His 
plan  of  salvation,  and  the  impulse  of  sincere  desire  for  their 
good,  and  love  which  is  ever  true  to  itself.  The  present  word 
of  prophecy  points  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises. 

The  salvation  of  Israel,  foretold  and  realized  by  Jehovah, 
becomes  at  the  same  time  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world. 
Vers.  20,  21.  ^'Assemble  yourselves  and  come;  draw  near  together, 
ye  escaped  of  the  heathen!  Irrational  are  they  who  burden 
themselves  with  the  tvood  of  their  idol,  and  pray  to  a  god  that 
bringeth  no  salvation.  Make  known,  and  cause  to  draw  near ; 
yea,  let  them  take  counsel  together :  Who  has  made  such  things 
known  from  the  olden  time,  proclaimed  it  long  ago  ?  Itave  not  1, 
Jehovah^  and  there  is  no  Deity  beside  me;  a  God  just,  and  bring- 
ing salvation  :  there  is  not  without  me  !  "  The  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  remnant  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen :  for  salvation  comes  through  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  great  calamities  that  the  work 
of  that  heathen  mission  is  accomplished,  which  is  represented  in 
these  prophecies  on  the  one  hand  as  the  mission  of  Cyrus  and 
on  the  other  hand  as  the  mission  of  Jehovah  and  His  servant 
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Hence  this  summons  to  listen  to  the  self-assertion  of  the  God 
of  revelation,  is  addressed  to  the  escaped  of  the  heathen,  who 
are  not  therefore  the  converted,  but  those  who  are  susceptible 
of  salvation,  and  therefore  spared.  By  "the  heathen" 
ijiaggoyim)  Knobel  understands  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  Babylonians,  whom  Cyrus  put  to  flight  (according  to  the 
Cyropcedia)  before  his  Lydian  campaign.  But  this  is  only  an 
example  of  that  exaggerated  desire  to  turn  everything  into 
history,  which  not  only  pi'evented  his  seeing  the  poetry  of  the 
form,  but  obscured  the  fact  that  prophecy  is  both  human  and 
divine.  For  the  future  was  foreshortened  to  the  telescopic 
glance  of  the  prophet,  so  that  he  could  not  see  it  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth.  He  saw  in  one  mass  what  history  after- 
wards unrolled ;  and  then  behind  the  present  he  could  just  see 
as  it  were  the  summit  of  the  end,  although  a  long  eventful 
way  still  lay  between  the  two.  Accordingly,  our  prophet  here 
takes  his  stand  not  at  the  close  of  any  particular  victory  of 
Cyrus,  but  at  the  close  of  all  his  victories ;  and,  in  his  view, 
these  terminate  the  whole  series  of  catastrophes,  which  are 
outlived  by  a  remnant  of  the  heathen,  who  are  converted  to 
Jehovah,  and  thus  complete  the  final  glory  of  the  restored 
people  of  God.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  prophecies  we 
see  immediately  behind  the  historical  foreground  this  eschato- 
logical  background  lifting  up  its  head.  The  heathen  who  have 
been  preserved  will  assemble  together  ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  proves  Himself  the  sole  foreteller  of  the  events  that 
are  now  unfolding  themselves,  they  will  be  brought  to  the 
conviction  that  He  is  the  only  God.  The  Idthpael  hithnaggesh 
does  not  occur  anywhere  else.  On  the  absolute  yT  ^b,  see  at 
ch.  xliv.  9  (cf.  i.  3).  To  the  verb  hagglshu  we  must  supply, 
as  in  ch.  xli.  22,  according  to  the  same  expression  in  ver.  21, 
Oa^ribsy  (your  proofs).  "  This"  refers  to  the  fall  of  Babylon 
and  redemption  of  Israel — salvation  breaking  through  judg- 
ment. On  me^dz,  from  the  olden  time,  compare  ch.  xliv.  8. 
God  is  "  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour,"  as  a  being  who  acts  most 
strinfrently  according  to  the  demands  of  His  hohness,  and 
wherever  His  wrath  is  not  wickedly  provoked,  sets  in  motion 
His  loving  will,  which  is  ever  concerned  to  secure  the  salvation 
of  men. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  holy  loving  will  that  the  cry  is 
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published  in  ver.  22  :  "  Turn  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye 
ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and  none  else"  The  first 
imperative  is  hortatory,  the  second  promising  (cf.  ch.  xxxvi.  16 
and  viii.  9)  :  Jehovah  desires  both,  viz.  the  conversion  of  all 
men  to  Himself;  and  through  this  their  salvation,  and  this 
His  gracious  will,  which  extends  to  all  mankind,  will  not  rest 
till  its  object  has  been  fully  accomplished.  Ver.  23.  "By 
myself  have  I  sworn,  a  word  has  gone  out  of  a  mouth  of  rightr 
eousness,  and  will  not  return,  Tliat  to  me  every  knee  shall  bend, 
every  tongue  swear."  Swearing  by  Himself  (see  Gen.  xxii.  16), 
God  pledges  what  He  swears  with  His  own  life  (compare 
Eom.  xiv.  11,  "as  I  live").  Parallel  to  'mf^  ''3  is  the 
clause  aiB'J  N^l  13'=J  nijiy  isp  nx;.  Here  Rosenmiiller  connects 
13T  i^pTi  together  as  if  with  a  hyphen,  in  the  sense  of  a  truth- 
word  (Jerome,  justitia  verhum).  But  this  is  grammatically 
impossible,  since  it  would  require  i^pyi  1?'^  ;  moreover,  it  is 
opposed  both  to  the  accents,  and  to  the  dagesh  in  the  Daleth. 
Hitzig's  rendering  is  a  better  one :  "  Truth  (LXX.  BiKaio- 
avvrj),  a  word  that  does  not  return," — the  latter  being  taken 
as  an  explanatory  permutative ;  but  in  that  case  we  should 
require  K?  for  K?l,  and  ts'ddqdh  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of 
truth  anywhere  else  (compare  tsaddlq,  however,  in  ch.  xli.  26). 
On  the  other  hand,  npIV  might  be  equivalent  to  nplVl  ("in 
righteousness;"  cf.  ch.  xlii.  25,  non  =  HDna),  if  it  were  not 
incomparably  more  natural  to  connect  together  npis  'DD  as  a 
genitive  construction ;  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  ''BD 
muin  is  used  in  post-biblical  writings, — namely,  as  equivalent  to 
"  out  of  the  mouth  of  God"  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Col.  385), 
— but  rather  in  this  way,  that  the  mouth  of  God  is  described 
attributively  as  regulated  in  its  words  by  His  holy  will  (as 
"speaking  righteousness,"  ver.  196).  A  word  has  gone  forth 
from  this  mouth  of  righteousness ;  and  after  it  has  once  gone 
forth,  it  does  not  return  without  accomplishing  its  object  (ch. 
Iv.  11),  What  follows  is  not  so  much  a  promising  prediction 
(that  every  knee  will  bend  to  me),  as  a  definitive  declaration  of 
will  (that  it  shall  or  must  bend  to  me).  According  to  ch.  xix. 
18,  xliv.  5,  "  to  me"  is  to  be  regarded  as  carried  forward,  and 
so  to  be  supplied  after  "  shall  swear"  (the  Septuagint  rendering, 
ofieirat  .  .  .  tov  Qeov,  is  false ;  that  of  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  11, 
e^o/w\oyi]a-e'rai  rm  Oea,  is  correct ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in 
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others  also,  the  Cod.  Al.  of  the  Sept.  has  been  corrected  from 
the  New  Testament  quotations). 

This  bending  of  the  knee,  this  confession  as  an  oath  of 
homage,  will  be  no  forced  one.  Ver.  24.  "  Only  in  Jehmdh, 
da  men  say  of  me,  is  fulness  of  righteousness  and  strength ;  they 
come  to  Him,  and  all  that  were  incensed  against  Him  are  put  to 
shamed  The  parenthetical  insertion  of  los?  v  (?,  with  refer- 
ence to,  as  in  ch.  xli.  7,  xliv.  26,  28)  is  the  same  as  in  Ps. 
cxix.  57.  ^>?  has  a  restrictive  sense  here,  which  springs  out  of 
the  affirmative  (cf.  Ps.  xxxix.  7,  Ixxiii.  1),  just  as,  in  the  case 
of  raq,  the  affirmative  grows  out  of  the  primary  restrictive 
sense.  ,The  "  righteousness "  is  abounding  (superabundant) 
righteousness  (Eom.  v.  15  sqq.).  T'y  is  the  strength  of  sancti- 
iication,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  subject  to 
Ni3^  (which  is  not  to  be  changed,  according  to  the  Masora,  into 
the  more  natural  1K3J,  as  it  is  by  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.) 
is,  whoever  has  seen  what  man  has  in  Jehovah,  and  made  con- 
fession of  this ;  such  a  man  does  not  rest  till  he  has  altogether 
come  over  to  Jehovah,  whereas  all  His  enemies  are  put  to 
shame.  They  separate  themselves  irretrievably  from  the  men 
who  serve  Him,  the  restoration  of  whom  is  His  direct  will,  and 
the  goal  of  the  history  of  salvation.  Ver.  25.  "/k  Jehovah 
all  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  become  righteous,  and  shall  glory.'' 
Euetschi  has  very  properly  observed  on  this  verse,  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  Israel  of  God  out  of  all  the  human  race,  i.e. 
the  church  of  the  believers  in  Israel  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  the  heathen ;  which  church  is  now  righteous,  i.e.  reconciled 
and  renewed  by  Jehovah,  and  glories  in  Him,  because  by 
grace  it  is  what  it  is. 

This  brings  the  sixth  prophecy  to  a  close.  Its  five  strophes 
commence  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  at  the  same  time,  the 
fifth  strophe  has  two  "  woes"  (hoi)  before  this,  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  rests. 

SEVENTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xlvi. 

FALL  OF  THE  GODS  OF  BABEL. 

There  follows  now  a  trilogy  of  prophecies  referring  to 
Babylon.    After  the  prophet  has  shown  what  Israel  has  to 
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expect  of  Cyrus,  he  turns  to  what  awaits  Babylon  at  the 
hands  of  Cyrus,  Vers.  1,  2.  "Bel  sinketh  down,  Nebo  stoopeth; 
its  images  come  to  the  beast  of  burden  and  draught  cattle :  your 
litters  are  laden,  a  burden  for  the  panting.  They  stooped,  sank 
down  all  at  once,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  the  burden ;  and  their 
own  self  went  into  captivity."  The  reference  to  Babylon  comes 
out  at  once  in  the  names  of  the  gods.  Bel  was  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Babylonians  and,  as  Bel-Merodach,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
Babylon;  Nebo  was  Mercury,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  later 
Chaldean  royal  family,  as  the  many  kings'  names  in  which  it 
appears  clearly  show  (e.g.  Nabonassar,  Nabo-polassar,  etc.). 
The  pyramidal  heap  of  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  is  now  called  Birs  Nimrud,  is  the  ruin  of 
the  temple  of  Bel,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  a  description  in 
i.  181-183,  and  probably  also  of  the  tower  mentioned  in  Gen.  xi., 
which  was  dedicated  to  Bel,  if  not  to  El  ==  Saturn.  Herodotus 
describes  two  golden  statues  of  Bel  which  were  found  there 
(cf.  Diodorus,  ii.  9,  5),  but  the  way  in  whibh  Nebo  was  repre- 
sented is  still  unknown.  The  judgment  of  Jehovah  falls  upon 
these  gods  through  Cyrus.  Bel  suddenly  falls  headlong,  and 
Nebo  stoops  till  he  also  falls.  Their  images  come  to  (fall  to 
the  lot  of)  the  chayydh,  i.e.  the  camels,  dromedaries,  and  ele- 
phants ;  and  Vliemdh,  i.e.  horses,  oxen,  and  asses.  Your  UNB'Jj 
gestamina,  the  prophet  exclaims  to  the  Babylonians,  i.e.  the 
'images  hitherto  carried  by  you  in  solemn  procession  (ch.  xlv. 
20  ;  Amos  v.  26  ;  Jer.  x.  5),  are  now  packed  up,  a  burden  for 
that  which  is  wearied  out,  i.e.  for  cattle  that  has  become  weary 
with  carrying  them.  In  ver.  1,  as  the  two  participial  clauses 
show,  the  prophet  still  takes  his  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
catastrophe  ;  but  in  ver.  2  it  undoubtedly  lies  behind  him  as  a 
completed  act.  In  ver.  2a  he  continues,  as  in  ver.  1,  to  enter 
into  the  delusion  of  the  heathen,  and  distinguish  between  the 
numina  and  simulacra.  The  gods  of  Babylon  have  all  stooped 
at  once,  have  sunken  down,  and  have  been  unable  to  save  their 
images  which  were  packed  upon  the  cattle,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  In  ver.  26  he  destroys  this  delusion  :  they  are 
going  into  captivity  (Hos.  x.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  7,  xlix.  3),  even 
"  their  ownself "  (naphshdm),  since  the  self  or  personality  of  the 
beingless  beings  consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  wood  and 
metal  of  which  their  images  are  composed. 
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From  this  approaching  reduction  of  the  gods  of  Babylon 
to  their  original  nothingness,  several  admonitions  are  now  de- 
rived. The  first  admonition  is  addressed  to  all  Israel.  Vers. 
3-5.  "Hearken  unto  me,  0  house  of  Jacob,  and  all  the  remnant 
0/  the  house  of  Israel :  ye,  lifted  up  from  the  womb ;  ye,  carried 
from  the  motJier's  lap!  And  till  old  age  it  is  I,  and  to  grey  hair 
I  shall  bear  you  on  my  shoulder :  I  have  done  it,  and  I  shall 
carry ;  and  I  put  upon  my  shoulder,  and  deliver.  To  whom  can 
ye  compare  me,  and  liken,  and  place  side  by  side,  that  we  should 
be  equal?"  The  house  of  Jacob  is  Judah  here,  as  in  Obad. 
■18  (see  Caspari  on  the  passage),  Nah.  ii.  3,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  the  same  as  the  house  of  Joseph  in  Obadiah;  whereas  in 
Amos  iii.  13,  vi.  8,  vii.  2,  Jacob  stands  for  Israel,  in  distinction 
from  Judah.  The  Assyrian  exile  was  earlier  than  the  Baby- 
Ionian,  and  had  already  naturalized  the  greater  part  of  the 
exiles  in  a  heathen  land,  and  robbed  them  of  their  natural 
character,  so  that  there  was  only  a  remnant  left  by  whom  there 
was  any  hope  that  the  prophet's  message  would  be  received. 
What  the  exiles  of  both  houses  were  to  hear  wasthe  question 
in  ver.  5,  which  called  upon  them  to  consider  the  incomparable 
natui'e  of  their  God,  as  deduced  from  what  Jehovahcould  say 
of  Himself  in  relation  to  all  Israel,  and  what  He  does  say  from 
D'ppyrj  onwards.  Babylon  carried  its  idols,  but  all  in  vain: 
they  were  carried  forth,  without  being  able  to  save  themselves ; 
but  Jehovah  carried  His  people,  and  saved  them.  The  expres- 
sions, "  from  the  womb,  and  from  the  mother's  lap,"  point  back 
to  the  time  when  the  nation  which  had  been  in  process  of  for- 
mation from  the  time  of  Abraham  onwards  came  out  of  Egypt, 
and  was  born,  as  it  were,  into  the  light  of  the  world.  From 
this  time  forward  it  had  lain  upon  Jehovah  like  a  willingly 
adopted  burden,  and  He  had  carried  it  as  a  nurse  carries  a 
suckling  (Num.  xi.  12),  and  an  eagle  its  young  (Deut.  xxxii. 
11).  In  ver.  4  the  attributes  of  the  people  are  carried  on  in 
■direct  (not  relative)  self-assertions  on  the  part  of  Jehovah. 
The  senectus  and  canities  are  obviously  those  of  the  people, — 
not,  however,  as  though  it  was  already  in  a  state  of  dotage  (as 
Hitzig  maintains,  appealing  erroneously  to  ch.  xlvii.  6),  but  as 
denoting  the  future  and  latest  periods  of  its  history.  Even 
till  then  Jehovah  is  He,  i.e.  the  Absolute,  and  always  the  same 
(see  ch.  xli.  4).     As  He  has  acted  in  the  past,  so  will  He  act 
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at  all  times — supporting  and  saving  His  people.  Hence  He 
could  properly  ask,  Whom  could  you  place  by  the  side  of  me, 
so  that  we  should  be  equal  ?   (  Vav  consec.  as  in  ch.  xl.  25.) 

The  negative  answer  to  this  question  is  the  direct  result  of 
what  precedes,  but  a  still  further  proof  is  given  in  vers.  6,  7. 
"  Thei/  who  pour  gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  with  tlie 
balance,  hire  a  goldsmith  to  make  it  into  a  god,  that  they  may  fall 
down,  yea,  throw  themselves  down.  They  lift  it  up,  carry  it 
away  upon  their  shoulder,  and  set  it  down  in  its  place :  there  it 
stands ;  from  its  place  it  does  not  move :  men  also  cry  to  it,  but  it 
does  not  answer  ;  it  saves  no  one  out  of  distress."  There  is  no 
necessity  for  assuming  that  QviO  is  used  in  the  place  of  the 
finite  verb,  as  Hitzig  imagines,  or  as  equivalent  to  DvJ  ^l?,  as 
Rosenraiiller  and  Gesenius  suppose  ;  but  up  to  'ilSB')  the  whole 
is  subject,  and  therefore  vp^\  is  the  point  at  which  the  change 
into  the  finite  verb  occurs  (Ges.  §  131,  2).  The  point  in  haz- 
zdlim  is  not  the  extravagant  expenditure,  as  Ewald  thinks,  but 
the  mean  origin  of  the  god,  which  commences  with  the  pouring 
out  of  gold  from  a  purse  (zul  =  zdlal,  to  shake,  to  pour  out). 
Qdneh  is  the  lever  of  the  scales  {icavwv).  The  metal  weighed 
out  is  given  to  a  goldsmith,  who  plates  the  idol  with  the  gold, 
and  makes  the  ornaments  for  it  of  silver.  When  it  is  finished, 
they  lift  it  up,  or  shoulder  it  (li^J'l".  with  a  distinctive  Great 
Telisha),  carry  it  home,  and  set  it  down  in  the  place  which  it 
is  to  have  under  it  (1''|Jinri).  There  it  stands  firm,  immoveable, 
and  also  deaf  and  dumb,  hearing  no  one,  answering  no  one, 
and  helping  no  one.  The  subject  to  pW  is  any  PV'V.  The  first 
admonition  closes  here.  The  gods  who  are  carried  fall  without 
being  able  to  save  themselves,  whereas  Israel's  God  carries  and 
saves  His  people ;  He,  the  Incomparable,  more  especially  in 
contrast  with  the  lifeless  puppets  of  idols. 

The  second  admonition  is  addressed  to  those  who  would 
imitate  the  heathen.  Vers.  8-11.  "  Remember  this,  and  become 
firm ;  take  it  to  heart,  ye  rebellious  ones  !  Remember  the  be- 
ginning from  the  olden  time,  that  I  am  God,  and  none  else : 
Deity,  and  absolutely  none  like  me  ;  proclaiming  the  issue  from 
the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  what  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  all  my  good  pleasure 
I  carry  out :  calling  a  bird  of  prey  from  the  east,  tlie  man  of 
my  counsel  from  a  distant  land :  not  only  have  I  spoken,  I  also 
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bring  it ;  I  have  purposed  it,  I  also  execute  it"  The  object  to 
■which  "this"  points  back  is  the  nothingness  of  idols  and 
idolatry.  The  persons  addressed  are  the  D"'ya'ia  (those  aposta- 
tizing), but,  as  IWi^nn  shows, :  whether  it  mean  avhpl^eade  or 
KparaiovtrOe  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13),  such  as  have  not  yet  actually 
carried  out  their  rebellion  or  apostasy,  but  waver  between 
Jehovahism  and  heathenism,  and  are  inclined  to  the  latter. 
IWNnn  is  hardly  a  denom.  hithpalel  of  ^if  in  the  sense  of  "man 
yourselves,"  since  SS^'K,  whether  it  signifies  a  husband  or  a  social 
being,  or  like  tyiJK,  a  frail  or  mortal  being,  is  at  any  rate  equi- 
valent to  E'JK,  and  therefore  never  shows  the  modification  u. 
WK  (nm)  signifies  to  be  firm,  strong,  compact ;  in  the  piel 
(rabb.),  to  be  well-grounded;  nithpael,  to  be  fortified,  estab- 
lished ;  here  hUhpoel,  "  show  yourselves  firm "  (Targ.,  Jer. : 
fundamini  ne  rursum  suhitus  idololatriae  vos  turbo  subvertai). 
That  they  may  strengthen  themselves  in  faith  and  fidelity, 
they  are  referred  to  the  history  of  their  nation ;  niytyNT  are 
not  prophecies  given  at  an  earlier  time, — a  meaning  which 
the  priora  only  acquire  in  such  a  connection  as  ch.  xliii.  9, 
— but  former  occurrences.  They  are  to  pass  before  their 
minds  the  earlier  history,  and  indeed  "  from  the  olden  time." 
"  Remember :"  zikhru  is  connected  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object  of  remembrance,  and  ''3  points  to  its  result.  An 
earnest  and  thoughtful  study  of  history  would  show  them 
that  Jehovah  alone  was  El,  the  absolutely  Mighty  One,  and 
'Elohim,  the  Being  who  united  in  Himself  all  divine  majesty  by 
which  reverence  was  evoked.  The  participles  in  vers.  10,  11 
are  attached  to  the  "  I "  of  ''JiDS.  It  is  Jehovah,  the  Incom- 
parable, who  has  now,  as  at  other  times  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  new  turn  in  history,  predicted  the  issue  to 
which  it  would  lead,  and  miqqedem,  i.e.  long  before,  predicted 
things  that  have  not  yet  occurred,  and  which  therefore  lie 
outside  the  sphere  of  human  combination, — another  passage 
like  ch.  xli,  26,  xlv.  21,  etc.,  in  which  what  is  predicted  in  these 
prophecies  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  prediction  of  long 
standing,  and  not  of  one  merely  uttered  a  few  years  before. 
The  n'E'NI,  in  which  the  ni3t^t?T  are  already  in  progress  (ch. 
xlii.  9),  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prophet's  ideal  present ;  for 
Jehovah  not  only  foretells  before  the  appearance  of  Cyrus 
what  is  to  be  expected  of.  him,  but  declares  that  His  determi- 
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nation  must  be  realized,  that  He  will  bring  to  pass  everything 
upon  which  His  will  is  set,  and  summons  the  man  upon  the 
stage  of  history  as  the  instrument  of  its  accomplishment,  so 
that  He  knew  Gyrus  before  he  himself  had  either  conscious- 
ness or  being  (ch.  xlv.  4,  5).  The  east  is  Persis  (ch.  xli.  2) ; 
and  the  distant  land,  the  northern  part  of  Media  (as  in  ch. 
xiii.  5).  Cyrus  is  called  an  eagle,  or,  strictly  speaking,  a  bird 
of  prey  (ayit^),  just  as  in  Jer.  xlix.  22  and  Ezek.  xvii.  '6 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  a  nesher.  According  to  Cyrop.  vii. 
1,  4,  the  campaign  of  Cyrus  was  aero<s  y^pva-ov^  iwl  S6paTo<; 
fiUKpov  avaTera/jievo^.  Instead  of  insjJ  B'^K,  the  keri  reads 
more  clearly,  though  quite  unnecessarily,  *nw  B''^!  (see  e.g.  ch. 
xliv.  26).  The  correlate  ^IS  (ver.  11&),  which  is  only  attached 
to  the  second  verb  the  second  time,  affirms  that  Jehovah  does 
not  only  the  one,  but  the  other  also.  His  word  is  made  by 
Him  into  a  deed,  His  idea  into  a  reality,  ly'  is  a  word  used 
particularly  by  Isaiah,  to  denote  the  ideal  preformation  of  the 
future  in  the  mind  of  God  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  11,  xsxvii.  26).  The 
feminine  suffixes  refer  in  a  neuter  sense  to  the  theme  of  the 
prophecy — the  overthrow  of  idolatrous  Babel,  upon  which 
Cyrus  comes  down  like  an  eagle,  in  the  strength  of  Jehovah. 
So  far  we  have  the  nota  bene  for  those  who  are  inclined  to 
apostasy.  They  are  to  lay  to  heart  the  nothingness  of  the 
lieathen  gods,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  self-manifestation  of 
Jehovah  from  the  olden  time,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  One  God 
who  is  now  foretelling  and  carrying  out  the  destruction  of  the 
imperial  city  through  the  eagle  from  the  east. 

A  third  admonition  is  addressed  to  the  forts  esprits  in  vers. 
12,  13.  "Hearken  to  me,  ye  strong-hearted,  that  are  far  from 
righteousness  !  I  have  brought  my  righteousness  near ;  it  is  not 
far  off,  and  my  salvation  tarrieth  not :  and  I  give  salvation  in 
Zion,  my  glory  to  Israel."  All  that  is  called  in  Hellenic  and 
Hellenistic  vovi,  X6yo<s  a-vveiBr]a-L<;,  6v/i6<;,  is  comprehended  in 
KapSia;  and  everything  by  which  bdsdr  and  nephesh  are  affected 
comes  into  the  light  of  consciousness  in  the  heart  (Psyc/toi. p.  251). 

1  The  resemblance  to  asroj  (su'etoV)  is  merely  accidental.  This  name 
for  the  eagle  is  traceable,  like  avis,  to  a  root  va,  to  move  with  the  swift- 
ness of  the  wind.  This  was  shown  by  Passow,  compare  Kuhn's  Zeitsclirift, 
}.  29,  where  we  also  find  at  10,  126  another  but  less  probable  derivation 
from  a  root  i,  to  go  (compare  eva,  a  course). 
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According  to  this  biblico-psychologlcal  idea,  37  'Tas  may  signify 
either  the  courageous  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  6),  or,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
strong-minded ;  but  as  a  synonym  of  3?  "'ptn  (Ezek.  ii.  4)  and 
'I?  'I?'!?  (Ezek.  iii.  7),  viz.  in  the  sense  of  those  who  resist  the  im- 
pressions of  the  work  and  grace  of  God  in  their  consciousness  of 
mental  superiority  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  those  who  have  great  mental  endowments.  These  are  "  far 
from  righteousness"  (ts'ddqdli),  that  is  to  say,  they  have  despaired 
of  the  true,  loving  fidelity  of  Jehovah,  and  have  no  wish  for 
any  further  knowledge  of  it.  Therefore  they  shall  hear,  and 
possibly  not  without  impression,  that  this  loving  fidelity  is  about 
to  manifest  itself,  and  salvation  is  about  to  be  realized.  Jehovah 
has  given  salvation  in  Zion,  that  is  to  say,  is  giving  it  even  now, 
so  that  it  will  become  once  more  the  centre  of  the  renovated 
nation,  and  impart  its  glory  to  this, -so  that  it  may  shine  in  the 
splendour  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  God.  We  have  here  the  side 
of  light  and  love,  turned  towards  us  by  the  two-faced  ts'ddqdh, 
as  a  parallel  word  to  th'shudh,  or  salvation.  With  this  admo- 
nition to  the  indifferent  and  careless,  to  whom  the  salvation  of 
which  they  have  given  up  all  hope  is  proclaimed  as  at  the  door, 
this  prophecy  is  brought  to  a  close.  In  three  distinct  stages, 
commencing  with  "hearken,"  "remembei',"  "  hearken,"  it  has 
unfolded  the  spiritual  influences  which  the  fact  declared  in- 
vers.  1,  2  ought  to  have  upon  Israel,  and  resembles  a  pastoral 
sermon  in  its  tone. 

EIGHTH  PEOPHECY.— Chap,  xlvii. 

FALL  OF  BABEL,-  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  the  gods  of  Babylon  the  proclamation  of  judgment 
passes  on  to  Babylon  itself.  Vers.  1-4.  "  Come  down,  and  sit 
in  the  dust,  0  virgin  daughter  Babel ;  sit  on  the  ground  ivithout 
a  throne,  0  Chaldceans-daughter  I  For  men  no  longer  call  thee 
delicate  and  voluptuous.  Take  the  mill,  and  grind  meal :  throw 
back  thy  veil,  lift  up  the  train,  uncover  the  thigh,  wade  through 
streams.  Let  thy  nakedness  be  uncovered,  even  let  thy  shame  be 
seen ;  I  shall  take  vengeance,  and  not  spare  men.  Our  Redeemer, 
Jehovah  of  hosts  is  His  name.  Holy  One  of  Israel"  This  is  the 
first  strophe  in  the  prophecy.     As  ver.  36  clearly  shows,  what 
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precedes  is  a  penal  sentence  from  Jehovah.  Both  H3  in  rela- 
tion to  nbina  (ch.  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22),  and  ^33  and  One's  in 
relation  to  na,  are  appositional  genitives ;  Babel  and  Chaldeans 
(Dntya  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  20)  are  regarded  as  a  woman,  and  that 
as  one  not  yet  dishonoured.  The  unconquered  oppressor  is 
threatened  with  degradation  from  her  proud  eminence  into 
shameful  humiliation  ;  sitting  on  the  ground  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  ch,  iii.  26.  Hitherto  men  have  called  her,  with 
envious  admiration,  rakkdii  vddnuggdh  (from  Deut.  xxviii.  56), 
mollis  et  delicata,  as  having  carefully  kept  everything  disagree- 
able at  a  distance,  and  revelled  in  nothing  but  luxury  (compare 
'oneg,  ch.  xiii.  22).  Debauchery  with  its  attendant  rioting 
(ch.  xiv.  11,  XXV.  5),  and  the  Mylitta  worship  with  its  licensed 
prostitution  (Herod,  i.  199),  were  current  there ;  but  now  all 
this  was  at  an  end.  ^?'''?i^,  according  to  the  Masora,  has  only 
one  pashta  both  here  and  in  ver.  5,  and  so  has  the  tone  upon 
the  last  syllable,  and  accordingly  metheg  in  the  antepenult. 
Isaiah's  artistic  style  may  be  readily  perceived  both  in  the  three 
clauses  of  ver.  1  that  are  comparable  to  a  long  trumpet-blast 
(compare  ch.  xl.  9  and  xvi.  1),  and  also  in  the  short,  rugged,  in- 
voluntarily excited  clauses  that  follow  (compare  vol.  i.  427).  The 
mistress  becomes  the  maid,  and  has  to  perform  the  low,  menial 
service  of  those  who,  as  Homer  says  in  Od.  vii.  104,  oKerpevovfft 
/iuXij?  eTTt  fn^XoTra  Kapirov  (grind  at  the  mill  the  quince- coloured 
fruit ;  compare  at  Job  xxxi.  10).  She  has  to  leave  her  palace 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and,  laying  aside  all  feminine  modesty, 
to  wade  through  the  rivers  upon  which  she  borders.  Chespl  has 
g  instead  of  t,  and,  as  in  other  cases  where  a  sibilant  precedes, 
the  mute  p  instead  of  /  (compare  ^ispi,  Jer.  x.  17).  Both  the 
prosopopeia  and  the  parallel,  "  thy  shame  shall  be  seen,"  require 
that  the  expression  "  thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered  "  should 
not  be  understood  literally.  The  shame  of  Babel  is  her  shame- 
ful conduct,  which  is  not  to  be  exhibited  in  its  true  colours, 
inasmuch  as  a  stronger  one  is  coming  upon  it  to  rob  it  of  its 
might  and  honour.  This  stronger  one,  apart  from  the  instru- 
ment employed,  is  Jehovah:  vindictam  sumam,  non  parcam 
liomini.  Stier  gives  a  different  rendering  here,  namely,  "  I  will 
run  upon  no  man,  i.e.  so  as  to  make  him  give  way;"  Hahn, 
"  I  will  not  meet  with  a  man,"  so  destitute  of  population  will 
Babylon  be;  and  Ruetschi,  "I  will  not  step  in  as  a  man." 
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Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  are  nearer  to  the  mark  when  they 
suggest  non  pangam  (paciscar)  cum  liomine;  but  this  would 
require  at  any  rate  Cl^'IN,  even  if  the  verb  Wa  really  had  the 
meaning  to  strike  a  treaty.  It  means  rather  to  strike  against  a 
person,  to  assault  any  one,  then  to  meet  or  come  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  that  not  only  in  a  hostile  sense,  but,  as  in  this 
instance,  and  also  in  ch.  Ixiv,  4,  in  a  friendly  sense  as  well. 
Hence,  "  I  shall  not  receive  any  man,  or  pardon  any  man " 
(Hitzig,  Ewald,  etc.).  According  to  an  old  method  of  writing 
the  passage,  there  is  a  pause  here.  But  ver.  4  is  still  connected 
with  what  goes  before.  As  Jehovah  is  speaking  in  ver.  5,  but 
,  Israel  in  ver.  4,  and  as  ver.  4  is  unsuitable  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  words  of  Jehovah,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  antiphone 
to  vers.  1-3  (cf.  ch.  xlv.  15).  Our  Kedeemer,  exclaims  the 
church  in  joyfully  exalted  self-consciousness.  He  is  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel !  The  one  name  affirms  that  He 
possesses  the  all-conquering  might ;  the  other  that  He  possesses 
the  will  to  carry  on  the  work  of  redemption, — a  will  influenced 
and  constrained  by  both  love  and  wrath. 

In  the  second  strophe  the  penal  sentence  of  Jehovah  is 
continued.  Vers.  5-7.  "  Sit  silent,  and  creep  into  the  dark- 
ness, 0  Chaldeans-daughter  I  for  men  no  longer  call  thee  lady 
of  kingdoms.  I  was  wroth  with  my  people ;  I  polluted  mine 
inheritance,  and  gave  them  into  thy  hand :  thou  hast  shown  them 
no  mercy ;  upon  old  men  thou  laidst  thy  yoke  very  heavily.  And 
thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  lady  for  ever ;  so  tliat  thou  didst  not 
take  these  things  to  heart :  thou  didst  not  consider  the  latter  end 
tliereof''  Babylon  shall  sit  down  in  silent,  brooding  sorrow, 
and  take  herself  away  into  darkness,  just  as  those  who  have 
fallen  into  disgrace  shrink  from  the  eyes  of  men.  She  is 
looked  upon  as  an  empress  (ch.  xiii.  9 ;  the  king  of  Babylon 
called  himself  the  king  of  kings,  Ezek.  xxvi.  7),  who  has  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  durst  not  show  herself 
for  shame.  This  would  happen  to  her,  because  at  the  time 
when  Jehovah  made  use  of  her  as  His  instrument  for  punish- 
ing His  people,  she  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  her  authority, 
showing  no  pity,  and  ill-treating  even  defenceless  old  men. 
According  to  Koppe,  Gesenius,  and  Hitzig,  Israel  is  here  called 
edqen,  as  a  decayed  nation  awakening  sympathy ;  but  according 
to  the  Scripture,  the  people  of  God  is  always  young,  and  never 
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decays  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  ziqndh,  i.e.  the  latest  period  of  its 
history  (eh.  xlvi.  4),  is  to  be  like  its  youth.  The  words  are  to 
be  understood  literally,  like  Lam.  iv.  16,  v.  12  :  even  upon  old 
men,  Babylon  had  placed  the  heavy  yoke  of  prisoners  and 
slaves.  But  in  spite  of  tliis  inhumanity,  it  flattered  itself  that 
it  would  last  for  ever.  Hitzig  adopts  the  reading  IJ?  '^"J^?*  and 
renders  it,  "  To  all  future  times  shall  I  continue,  mistress  to  all 
eternity."  This  may  possibly  be  correct,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  shown  from  1  Sam.  xx.  41, 
and  Job  xiv.  6,  that  ^y  is  used  as  equivalent  to  "ii?'t?  liV,  in  the 
sense  of  "  till  the  time  that ;"  and  g'bliereili,  as  the  feminine 
of  gdblier  =  gebher,  may  be  the  absolute  quite  as  well  as  the 
construct.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  the  confidence  of 
Babylon  in  the  eternal  continuance  of  its  power  was  such,  that 
"  these  things,"  i.e.  such  punishments  as  those  which  were 
now  about  to  fall  upon  it  according  to  the  prophecy,  had  never 
come  into  its  mind ;  such,  indeed,  that  it  had  not  called  to 
remembrance  as  even  possible  "  the  latter  end  of  it,"  i.e.  the 
inevitably  evil  termination  of  its  tyranny  and  presumption. 

A  third  strophe  of  this  proclamation  of  punishment  is 
opened  here  with  nnvi^  on  the  ground  of  the  conduct  censured. 
Vers.  8-11.  "  And  now  hear  this,  thou  voluptuous  one,  she  who 
sitteth  so  securely,  who  sayeth  in  her  heart,  I  am  it,  and  none 
else:  I  shall  not  sit  a  widow,  nor  experience  bereavement  of 
children.  And  these  two  loill  come  upon  thee  suddenly  in  one 
day :  bereavement  of  children  and  widowhood ;  they  come  upon 
thee  in  fullest  measure,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries, 
in  spite  of  the  great  abundance  of  thy  witchcrafts.  Thou  trustedst 
in  thy  wickedness,  saidst,  No  one  seeth  me.  Thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge,  they  led  thee  astray  ;  so  that  thou  saidst  in  thy  heart, 
I  am  it,  and  none  else.  And  misfortune  cometh  upon  thee,  which 
thou  dost  not  understand  how  to  charm  away :  and  destruction 
will  fall  upon  thee,  which  thou  canst  not  atone  for ;  there  will  come 
suddenly  upon  thee  ruin  which  thou  suspectest  not."  In  the  sur- 
names given  to  Babylon  here,  a  new  reason  is  assigned  for  the 
judgment, — namely,  extravagance,  security,  and  self-exaltation. 
riy  is  an  intensive  form  of  0?  (LXX.  rpvcpepa).  The  i  of 
"'DSS  is  regarded  by  Hahn  as  the  same  as  we  meet  with  in 
''m  =  m ;  but  this  is  impossible  here  with  the  first  person. 
Eosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Gesenius,   and  others,  take  it  as  chirek' 
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compaginis,  and  equivalent  to  IIS'  T^,  which  would  only  occup 
in  this  particular  formula.  Hitzig  supposes  it  to  be  the  suffix 
of  the  word,  which  is  meant  as  a  preposition  in  the  sense  of  et 
prater  me  ultra  (nemo)  ;  but  this  nemo  would  be  omitted,  which 
is  improbable.  The  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  DBS 
signifies  absolute  non-existence,  and  when  used  as  an  adverb, 
"  exclusively,  nothing  but,"  e.g.  WSij  DQS,  nothing,  the  utmost 
extremity  thereof,  i.e.  only  the  utmost  extremity  of  it  (Num. 
xxiii.  13  ;  of.  xxii.  35).  But  it  is  mostly  used  witli  a  verbal 
force,  like  pS  (i^N),  (iitique)  non  est  (see  ch,  xlv.  14) ;  hence 
'????}  like  'J'S,  (utique)  non  sum.  The  form  in  wliich  the  pre- 
sumption of  Babylon  expresses  itself,  viz.  "  I  (am  it),  and  I  am 
absolutely  nothing  further,"  sounds  like  self-deification,  by  the 
side  of  similar  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlv.  5, 
6,  xviii.  22  ;  cf.  vers.  xxi.  14  and  ch.  xlvi.  9).  Nineveh  speaks 
in  just  the  same  way  in  Zeph.  ii.  15  (on  the  secondary  character 
of  this  passage,  see  p.  67)  ;  compare  Martial :  "  Terrarum  Dea 
gentiumque  Roma  cui  par  est  nihil  et  nihil  secundum."  Babylon 
also  says  still  further  (like  the  Babylon  of  the  last  days  in  Eev. 
xviii.  7)  :  "I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow  (viz.  mourning  thus  in 
solitude.  Lam.  i.  1,  iii.  28  ;  and  .secluded  from  the  world.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  11),  nor  experience  the  loss  of  children"  (orbitatem). 
She  would  become  a  widow,  if  she  should  lose  the  different 
nations,  and  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  who  committed  fornication 
with  her"  (Rev.  xviii.  9) ;  for  her  relation  to  her  own  king 
cannot  possibly  be  thought  of,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  in 
which  a  nation  stands  to  its  temporal  king  is  never  thouglit  of 
as  marriaee,  like  that  of  Jehovah  to  Israel.  She  would  also  be 
a  mother  bereaved  of  her  cliildren,  if  war  and  captivity  robbed 
her  of  her  population.  But  both  of  these  would  happen  to  her 
suddenly  in  one  day,  so  that  she  would  succumb  to  the  weight 
of  the  double  sorrow.  Both  of  them  would  come  upon  her 
kHhummdm  (secundum  integritatem  eorum),  i.e.  so  that  she  would 
come  to  learn  what  the  loss  of  men  and  the  loss  of  children 
signified  in  all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  depth,  and  that  in  spite 
of  (3,  with,  equivalent  to  "notwithstanding,"  as  in  ch.  v.  25; 
not  "  through  =  on  account  of,"  since  this  tone  is  adopted  for 
the  first  time  in  ver.  10)  the  multitude  of  its  incantations,  and 
the  very  great  mass  (dtsmdh,  an  inf.  noun,  as  in  ch.  xxx.  19, 
Iv.  2,  used  here,  not  as  in  ch.  xl.  29,  in  an  intensive  sense,  but, 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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like  'dtsum,  as  a  parallel  word  to  rabJi  in  a  numerical  sense) 
of  its  witchcrafts  (chebher,  binding  by  means  of  incantations, 
KaTdSeaiM><;).  Babylonia  was  the  birth-place  of  astrology,  from 
which  sprang  the  twelve-fold  division  of  the  day,  the  horoscope 
and  sun-dial  (Herod,  ii.  109);  but  it  was  also  the  home  of  magic, 
which  pretended  to  bind  the  course  of  events,  and  even  the 
power  of  the  gods,  and  to  direct  them  in  whatever  way  it  pleased 
(Diodorus,  ii.  29).  Thus  had  Babylon  trusted  in  her  wicked- 
ness (ch.  xiii.  11),  viz.  in  the  tyranny  and  cunning  by  which 
she  hoped  to  ensure  perpetual  duration,  with  the  notion  that 
she  was  exalted  above  the  reach  of  any  earthly  calamity.  She 
thought,  "  None  seeth  me"  (non  est  videns  me),  thus  suppressing 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and  practically  denying  the  omnipo-^ 
tence  and  omnipresence  of  God.  'J^^^  (with  a  verbal  suffix, 
videns  ine,  whereas  ^XT  in  Gen.  xvi.  13  signifies  videns  mei  = 
meus),  also  written  '3S?"i,  is  a  pausal  form  in  half  pause  for  ''JST 
(ch.  xxix.  15).  Tzere  passes  in  pause  both  into  patJiach  {e.g; 
ch.  xlii.  22),  and  also,  apart  from  such  hithpael  forms  as  ch. 
xli.  16,  into  hametz,  as  in  I3»''i?  (Job  xxii.  20,  which  see).  By 
the  "  wisdom  and  knowledge"  of  Babylon,  which  had  turned 
her  aside  from  the  right  way,  we  are  to  understand  her  policy, 
strategy,  and  more  especially  her  magical  arts,  i.e.  the  mysteries 
of  the  Chaldeans,  their  iiri^nopioi  i^iXoffo^ot  (Strabo,  xxi.  1,  6)» 
On  liacdh  (used  here  and  in  Ezek.  vii.  26,  written  liavvdh  else- 
where), according  to  its  primary  meaning,  "  yawning,"  'xaivov, 
then  a  yawning  depth,  j(acrfui,  utter  destruction,  see  at  Job 
xxxvii.  6.  HNt^  signifies  primarily  a  desert,  or  desolate  place, 
here  destruction;  and  hence  the  derivative  meaning,  waste 
noise,  a  dull  groan.  The  perfect  consec.  of  the  first  clause 
precedes  its  predicate  njJT  in  the  radical  form  X3  (Ges,  §  147,  a). 
"With  the  parallelism  of  •Tif?',  it  is  not  probable  that  i^'inB', 
which  rhymes  with  it,  is  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  "  from 
which  thou  wilt  experience  no  morning  dawn"  {i.e.  after  the 
night  of  calamity),  as  Umbreit  supposes.  The  suffix  also  causes 
some  difficulty  (hence  the  Vulgate  rendering,  ortum  ejus,  sc. 
mali) ;  and  instead  of  'V^n,  we  should  expect  ^N"iri.  In  any 
case,  shachrdh  is  a  verb,  and  Hitzig  renders  it,  "  which  thou 
wilt  not  know  how  to  unblacken ;"  but  this  privative  use  of 
shicher  as  a  word  of  colour  would  be  without  example.  It 
would  be  better  to  translate  it,  "  which  thou  wilt  not  know  how 
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to  spy  out"  (as  in  ch.  3cxvi.  9),  but  better  stilly  "  which  thou  wilt 

not  know  how  to  conjure  away"  (shicher  =  ^^,  as  it  were 

incantitare,  and  here  incantando  averruncare).  The  last  relative 
clause  affirms  what  shachrdh  would  state,  if  understood  accord- 
ing to  ch.  xxvi.  9 :  destruction  which  thou  wilt  not  know,  i.e. 
which  will  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Then  follows  the  concluding  strophe,  which,  like  the  first, 
announces  to  the  imperial  city  in  a  triumphantly  sarcastic  tone 
its  inevitable  fate ;  whereas  the  intermediate  strophes  refer 
rather  to  the  sins  by  which  this  fate  has  been  brought  upon  it. 
Vers.  12-15.  "  Come  near,  then,  with  thine  enchantments,  and 
ivith  the  multitude  of  thy  witchcrafts,  wherein  thou  hast  laboured 
from  thy  youth :  perhaps  thou  canst  profit,  perhaps  thou  wilt 
inspire  terror.  Thou  art  viearied  through  the  midtitude  of  thy 
consultations  ;  let  the  dissectors  of  the  heavens  come  near,  then,  and 
save  thee,  the  star-gazers,  they  who  with  every  new  moon  bring 
things  to  light  that  will  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  have  become 
like  stubble :  fire  has  consumed  them :  there  is  not  a  red-hot  coal 
to  warm  themselves,  a  hearth-fire  to  sit  before.  So  is  it  with  thy 
people,  for  whom  thou  hast  laboured :  thy  partners  in  trade  from 
thy  youth,  they  wander  away  every  one  in  his  own  direction  ;  no 
one  who  brings  salvation  to  thee."  Hitzig  and  others  adopt  the 
simple  rendering,  "  Persevere,  then,  with  thine  enchantments." 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  Lev.  xiii,  5  3  ^»l'  signifies  "  to  remain 
standing  by  anything,"  i.e.  to  persevere  with  it,  just  as  in 
Ezek.  xiii.  5  it  signifies  to  keep  one's  standing  in  anything ;  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  to  enter  upon  anything ;  and  in  Eccles.  viii.  3, 
to  engage  in  anything ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  it  here 
in  any  other  sense  than  in  ver.  13.  Babylon  is  to  draw  near 
with  all  the  processes  of  the  black  art,  wherein  0?'>|3,  according 
to  our  western  mode  of  expression,  equivalent  to  tina  ^^v:^ 
Ges.  123,  2*)  it  had  been  addicted  to  abundance  of  routine 
from  its  youth  upwards  (IjiWJ  with  an  auxiliary  pathach  for 
nyaj) ;  possibly  it  may  be  of  some  use,  possibly  it  will  terrify, 
Le.  make  itself  so  terrible  to  the  approaching  calamity,  as  to 
cause  it  to  keep  off.  The  prophet  now  sees  in  spirit  how 
Babylon  draws  near,  and  how  it  also  harasses  itself  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  he  therefore  follows  up  the  «?"''"!'??'?  addressed  inpleno  to 
Babylon,  with  a  second  challenge  commencing  with  WTIOJ)!. 
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Their  astrologers  are  to  draw  near,  and  try  that  power  over  the 
future  to  which  they  lay  claim,  by  bringing  it  to  bear  at  once  upon 
the  approaching  destruction  for  the  benefit  of  Babylon.  'Hinss; 
is  a  singular  form  connected  with  a  feminine  plural  suffix,  such 
as  we  find  in  Ps.  ix.  15,  Ezek.  xxxv.  11,  Ezra  ix.  15,  connected 
with  a  masculine  plural  suffix.  Assuming  the  coiTectness  ot 
the  vowel-pointing,  the  singular  appears  in  such  cases  as  these 
to  have  a  collective  meaning,  like  the  Arabic  pi.  fractm  ;  for 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  AramaBan  plural  form 
'etsdth  is  used  here  in  the  place  of  the  Hebrew.  Instead  of 
CDB'  nan  (which  would  be  equivalent  to  l"i3n  "lE'K),  the  keri 
reads  D^DB'  nan,  cutters  up  of  the  heavens,  i.e.  planners  or 
dissectors  of  them,  from  hdhliar,  dissecare,  resecare  (compare 
the  rabbinical  hdbhdrdh,  a  syllable,  i.e.  segmentum  vocabuli,  and 
possibly  also  the  talmudic  'ehlidnm,  limbs  of  a  body).  The 
correction  proposed  by  Knobel,  viz.  chobh're,  from  chdbhdr,  to 
know,  or  be  versed  in,  is  unnecessary.  Chdzdh  V  signifies  here, 
as  it  generally  does,  to  look  with  pleasure  or  with  interest  at  any- 
thing; hence  Luther  has  rendered  it  correctly,  die  Sternkucker 
(Eng.  ver.  star-gazers).  They  are  described  still  further  as  those 
who  make  known  with  every  new  moon  (lechoddshim,  like 
lahb'qdnm,  every  morning,  ch.  xxxiii.  2,  etc.),  things  which, 
etc.  itS'XD  is  used  in  a  partitive  sense  :  out  of  the  great  mass 
of  events  they  select  the  most  important,  and  prepare  a  calendar 
or  almanack  (aKfievf^MKa  in  Plutarch)  for  the  state  every 
month.  But  these  very  wise  men  cannot  save  themselves,  to 
say  nothing  of  others,  out  of  the  power  of  that  flame,  which  is 
no  comforting  coal-fire  to  warm  one's  self  by,  no  hearth-fir«> 
(ch.  xliv.  16)  to  sit  in  front  of,  but  a  devouring,  eternal,  i.e. 
peremptory  flame  (ch.  xxxiii.  14).  The  rendering  adopted  by 
Grotius,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Gesenius,  and  others,  "  non  supererit 
pruna  ad  calendiim"  is  a  false  one,  if  only  because  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  flgure.  "  Thus  shall  they  be  unto  thee," 
he  continues  in  ver.  15,  i.e.  such  things  shall  be  endured  to 
thy  disgrace  by  those  about  whom  thou  hast  wearied  thyself 
(le'N;  =  Dna  IE'N).  The  learned  orders  of  the  Chaldeans  had 
their  own  quarter,  and  enjoyed  all  the  distinction  and  privile2;es 
of  a  priestly  caste.  What  follows  cannot  possiblv  be  under- 
stood as  relating  to  these  masters  of  astrology  and  witchcraft, 
as  Ewald  supposes;  for,  according  to  the  expression  mnc' in 
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ver.  11,  they  would  be  called  tiliny.  Moreover,  if  tliey  became 
a  prey  of  the  flames,  and  therefore  were  unable  to  flee,  we 
should  have  to  assume  that  they  were  burned  while  taking 
flight  (Umbreit).  Ti;-inb  are  those  who  carried  on  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  great  "  trading  city "  (Ezek.  xvii.  4),  as 
Berossos  says,  "  In  Babylon  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  men 
of  other  nations  who  had  settled  in  Ohaldea,  and  they  lived  in 
disorder,  like  the  wild  beasts;"  compare  ^schylus,  Pers.  52-3, 
Ba^vXmv  S'  j;  ttoXu^i/cto?  irdfi/jLiKTOv  oj(kov  irefivei.  All  of 
these  are  scattered  in  the  wildest  flight,  il?.V'^K  tJi'S,  every  one 
on  his  own  side,  viz.  in  the  direction  of  his  own  home,  and  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  Babylon. 

NINTH    PROPHECY.— Chap,  xlviii. 
DELIVERANCE  FROM  BABYLON. 

This  third  portion  of  the  trilogy  (ch-  xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii.) 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ch.  xlvii.,  as  ch.  xlvi.  3  sqq.  to 
ch.  xlvi.  1,  2.  The  prophecy  is  addressed  to  the  great  body  of 
the  captives.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  Hear  ye  this,  0  house  of  Jacob,  who 
are  called  hy  the  name  of  Israel,  and  have  flowed  out  of  the 
toaters  of  Judah,  who  swear  hy  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  extol 
the  God  of  Israel,  not  in  truth,  and  not  in  righteousness  !  For 
they  call  tJiemselves  of  the  holy  city,  and  stay  themselves  upon  the 
God  of  Israel,  Jehovah  of  hosts  His  name."  The  summons 
to  hear  is  based  upon  the  Israelitisli  nationality  of  those  who 
are  summoned,  to  which  they  still  cling,  and  upon  the  relation 
in  which  they  place  themselves  to  the  God  of  Israel.  This 
gives  to  Jehovah  the  right  to  turn  to  them,  and  imposes  upon 
them  the  duty  to  hearken  to  Him.  The  blame,  inserted  by  the 
way,  points  at  the  same  time  to  the  reason  for  the  address  which 
follows,  and  to.  the  form  which  it  necessarily  assumes.  "  The 
house  of  Jacob"  is  not  all  Israel,  as  the  following  words  clearly 
show,  but,  as  in  ch.  xlvi.  3,  the  house  of  Judah,  which  shared 
in  the  honourable  name  of  Israel,  but  have  flowed  out  of  the 
waters,  i.e.  the  source  of  Judah.  The  summons,  therefore,  is 
addressed  to  the  Judsean  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  that  inasmuch 
as  they  swear  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  remember  the 
God  of  Israel  with  praise  {hizklr  b'  as  in  Ps.  xx.  8),  though  not 
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in  truth  and  not  in  righteousness  (1  Kings  iii,  6 ;  Zech.  viii,  8), 
i.e.  without  their  state  of  mind  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  3,  Jer.  xxxii.  41) 
or  mode  of  action  corresponding  to  their  confession,  so  as  to 
prove  that  it  was  sincerely  and  seriously  meant.  The  praise 
bestowed  upon  the  persons  summoned,  which  is  somewhat 
spoiled  by  this,  is  explained  in  ver.  2 ;  they  call  themselves 
after  the  holy  city  (this  title  is  applied  to  Jerusalem  both 
here  and  in  ch.  Iii.  1,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Nehemiah).  We  may  easily  supply  here,  that  the  holiness 
of  the  city  laid  an  obligation  upon  its  citizens  to  be  holy  in 
their  character  and  conduct.  They  also  relied  upon  the  God 
of  Israel,  whose  name  is  Jehovah  Zebaoth ;  and  therefore 
He  could  require  of  them  the  fullest  confidence  and  deepest 
reverence. 

After  this  summons,  and  description  of  those  who  are  sum- 
moned, the  address  of  Jehovah  begins.  Vers.  3-5.  "  Tlie  first 
I  have  long  ago  proclaimed,  and  it  has  gone  forth  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  I  caused  it  to  he  heard.  I  carried  it  out  suddenly, 
and  it  came  to  pass.  Because  I  knew  that  thou  art  hard,  and  thy 
neck  an  iron  clasp,  and  thy  brow  of  brass;  I  proclaimed  it  to  thee 
long  ago ;  before  it  came  to  pass,  I  caused  thee  to  hear  it,  that 
thou  mightest  not  say,  My  idol  has  done  it,  and  my  graven  image 
and  molten  image  commanded  it."  The  word  D^JE'N'iri  in  itself 
signifies  simply  priora ;  and  then,  according  to  the  context,  it 
signifies  prius  facta  (ch.  xlvi.  9),  or  prius  prcedicta  (ch.  xliii.  9), 
or  prius  eventura  (ch.  xli.  22,  xlii.  9).  In  the  present  passage 
it  refers  to  earlier  occurrences,  which  Jehovah  had  foretold, 
and,  when  the  time  fixed  for  their  accomphshment  arrived, 
which  He  had  immediately  brought  to  pass.  With  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  this,  we  find  plural  masc.  suflSxes  (cf.  ch.  xli. 
27)  used  interchangeably  with  plural  fem.  (cf.  ver.  7  and  ch. 
xxxviii.  16)  ;  the  prophet  more  frequently  uses  the  sine.  fem. 
in  this  neuter  sense  (ch.  xh.  20,  xlii.  23,  etc.),  and  also,  though 
very  rarely,  the  sing.  masc.  (ch.  xlv.  8).  On  gid,  a  band,  a 
sinew,  but  here  a  clasp  (cf .  Arab,  kaid,  a  fetter),  see  Psychology, 
p.  233.  N'chushdh  is  a  poetical  equivalent  for  n'chosheth,  as  in 
ch.  xlv.  2.  The  heathen  cravings  of  Israel,  which  reached  into 
the  captivity,  are  here  presupposed.  Hengstenberg  is  mistaken 
in  his  supposition,  that  the  prophet's  standpoint  is  always 
interior  to  the  captivity  when  he  speaks  in  condemnation  of 
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Idolatry.  We  cannot  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  character 
of  the  community  that  returned,  with  regard  to  that  of  the 
people  of  the  captivity  generally.  The  great  mass  even  of 
Judah,  and  still  more  of  Israel,  remained  behind,  and  became 
absorbed  into  the  heathen,  to  whom  they  became  more  and 
more  assimilated.  And  does  not  Ezekiel  expressly  state  in  ch. 
XX.  30  sqq.,  that  the  golali  by  the  Chaboras  defiled  themselves 
with  the  same  abominations  of  idolatry  as  their  fathers,  and 
that  the  prevailing  disposition  was  to  combine  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  with  heathenism,  or  else  to  exchange  the  former 
altogether  for  the  latter  ?  And  we  know  that  it  was  just  the 
same  with  the  exiles  in  Egypt,  among  whom  the  life  and 
labours  of  Jeremiah  terminated.  Wherever  the  prophet  speaks 
of  C3''JJtJ'3  and  D'jJBn,  these  names  invariably  include  a  tendency 
or  falling  away  to  Babylonian  idolatry,  to  which  he  describes 
the  exiles  as  having  been  addicted,  both  in  ch.  Ixvi.  17  and 
elsewhere. 

But  in  order  to  determine  exactly  what  "  the  former  things" 
were,  which  Jehovah  had  foretold  in  order  that  Israel  might 
not  ascribe  them  to  this  idol  or  the  other,  we  must  add  vers. 
6-8 :  "  77*014  hast  heard  it,  look  then  at  it  all;  and  ye,  must  ye  not 
confess  it  ?  I  give  thee  new  things  to  hear  from  this  time  forth, 
and  hidden  things,  and  what  thou  didst  not  know.  It  is  created 
now,  and  not  long  ago ;  and  thou  hast  not  heard  it  before,  that 
thou  mightest  not  say,  Behold,  I  knew  it.  Thoit  hast  neither  heard 
it,  nor  known  it,  nor  did  thine  ear  open  itself  to  it  long  ago :  for 
I  knew  thou  art  altogether  faithless,  and  thou  art  called  rebellious 
from  the  womb."  The  meaning  of  the  question  in  ver.  6a  is 
very  obvious :  they  must  acknowledge  and  attest,  even  though 
against  their  will  (ch.  xliii.  10,  xliv.  8),  that  Jehovah  has 
foretold  all  that  is  now  confirmed  by  the  evident  fulfilment. 
Consequently  the  "  former  things  "  are  the  events  experienced 
by  the  people  from  the  very  earliest  times  (ch.  xlvi.  9)  down  to 
the  present  times  of  Cyrus,  and  more  especially  the  first  half 
or  epoch  of  this  period  itself,  which  expired  at  the  time  that 
formed  the  prophet's  standpoint.  And  as  the  object  of  the 
prediction  was  to  guard  Israel  against  ascribing  to  its  idols  that 
which  had  taken  place  (which  can  only  be  understood  of  events 
that  had  occurred  in  favour  of  Israel),  the  "  former  things " 
must  include  the  preparation  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  from 
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the  Babylonian  captivity  through  the  revolution  brought  to 
pass  by  Cyrus.  Hence  the  "new  things"  will  embrace  the 
redemption  of  Israel  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  and  that 
not  merely  on  its  outward  side,  but  on  its  spiritual  side  as  wellj 
also  the  glorification  of  the  redeemed  people  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  of  nations  converted  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  in  short,  the  New 
Testament  aeon  (compare  DV  n^nap,  LXX.  et?  hiaOriKrjv  yivovT, 
ch.  xlii.  6),  with  the  facts  which  contribute  to  its  ultimate  com- 
pletion (cf.  ch.  xlii.  9).  The  announcement  and  realization  of 
these  absolutely  new  and  hitherto  secret  things  (cf.  Eom.  xvi.  25) 
take  place  from  this  time  forward ;  Israel  has  not  heard  of 
them  "before  to-day"  (compare  Di'D,  "from  this  day  forward," 
ch.  xliii.  13),  that  it  may  not  lay  claim  to  the  knowledge 
conveyed  to  it  by  prophecy,  as  something  drawn  from  itself. 
This  thought  is  carried  to  a  climax  in  ver.  8  in  three  cor- 
related  sentences  commencing  with  "j-ea"  (gaiii).  nPiS  signifies 
patescere  here,  as  in  ch.  Ix.  11  (Ewald,  §  120,  a).  Jehovah  had 
said  nothing  to  them  of  this  before,  because  it  was  to  be  feared 
that,  with  their  faithlessness  and  tendency  to  idolatry,  which 
had  run  through  their  entire  histoiy,  they  would  only  abuse 
it.  This  is  strange !  On  the  one  hand,  the  rise  of  Cyrus  is 
spoken  of  here  as  predicted  from  of  old,  because  it  belonged  to 
the  "  former  things,"  and  as  knowable  through  prophecy, — a 
statement  which  favours  the  opinion  that  these  addresses  were 
written  before  the  captivity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  these  "former  things"  and  certain 
"  new  things  "  that  were  intentionally  not  predicted  before  the 
expiration  of  these  "  former  things,"  which  certainly  seems  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  composed  before 
the  captivity ;  since,  as  Ruetschi  observes,  if  "  the  older  Isaiah 
had  predicted  this,  he  Avould  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
Jehovah's  design."  But  in  actual  fact,  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  these  prophecies  find  them- 
selves, is  comparatively  worse  than  this.  For  the  principal 
objection — namely,  that  a  prophet  before  the  captivity  could  not 

possibly  have  known  or  predicted  anything  concernino-  Cyrus 

cannot  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  attributing  these  prophecies 
to  a  prophet  of  the  time  of  the  captivity,  since  they  expressly 
and  repeatedly  affirm  that  the  rise  of  Cyrus  was  an  event  fore- 
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known  and  predicted  by  the  God  of  prophecy.  Now,  if  it  is 
Isaiah  who  thus  takes  his  stand  directly  in  the  midst  of  the 
captivity,  we  can  understand  both  of  these :  viz.  the  retro- 
spective glance  at  previous  prophecies,  which  issued  in  the 
rise  of  Cyrus  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  redemption  from 
Babylon,  since,  so  far  as  the  prophet  was  concerned,  such  pro- 
phecies as  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  and  also  ch.  xi.  10-12 
(Mic.  iv.  10),  are  fused  into  one  with  his  present  predictions  ; 
and  also  the  prospective  glance  at  prophecies  which  are  now 
first  to  be  uttered,  and  events  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  about  to  be  accomplished ;  inasmuch  as  the  revelations 
contained  in  these  prophecies  concerning  Israel's  pathway 
through  suffei'ing  to  glory,  more  especially  so  far  as  they 
grew  out  of  the  idea  of  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  might 
really  be  set  down  as  absolutely  new  to  the  prophet  himself, 
and  never  heard  of  before.  Meanwhile  our  exposition  is  not 
affected  by  the  critical  question ;  for  even  we  most  firmly 
maintain,  that  the  prophet  who  is  speaking  here  has  his 
standpoint  in  the  midst  of  the  captivity,  on  the  boundary 
line  of  the  condition  of  suffering  and  punishment  and  its 
approaching  termination. 

The  people  now  expiating  its  offences  in  exile  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  faithless  and  inclined  to  apostasy ; 
nevertheless  Jehovah  will  save  it,  and  its  salvation  is  therefore 
an  unmerited  work  of  His  compassion.  Vers.  9-11.  ^^  For  my 
name^s  sake  I  lengthen  out  my  wrath,  and  for  my  praise  I  hold 
hack  towards  thee,  that  I  may  not  cut  thee  off.  Behold,  I  have 
refined  thee,  and  not  in  the  manner  of  silver  :  T  have  proved  thee 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  For  mine  own  sake,  for  mine  own 
sake  1  accomplish  it  {for  how  is  it  profaned  I),  and  my  glory 
I  give  not  to  another."  The  futures  in  ver.  9  affirm  what 
Jehovah  continually  does.  He  lengthens  out  His  wrath,  i.e. 
He  retards  its  outbreak,  and  thus  shows  Himself  long-suffering. 

He  tames  or  chains  it  (Dtjn,  like  Ja»-,  root  DD,  compare  domare, 

root  Sanscr.  dam,  possibly  also  to  dam  or  damp)  for  the  sake 
of  Israel,  that  He  may  not  exterminate  it  utterly  by  letting 
it  loose,  and  that  for  the  sake  pf  His  name  and  His  praise, 
which  require  the  carrying  out  of  His  plan  of  salvation, 
on  wliich  the  existence  of  Israel  depends.     What  Israel  has 
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hitherto  experienced  has  been  a  melting,  the  object  of  which 
was  not  destruction,  but  testing  and  refinement.  The  Beth  of 
flD33  ih\  is  not  Beth  pretii  in  the  sense  of  "  not  to  gain  silver," 
or  "  not  so  that  I  should  have  gained  silver  as  operce  pretium," 
as  TJrabreit  and  Ewald  maintain  (and  even  Knobel,  who 
explains  it  however  as  meaning  "  in  the  accompaniment  of 
silver,"  though  in  the  same  sense).  Such  a  thought  would  be 
out  of  place  and  purposeless  here.  Nor  is  Kosenmiiller's  ex- 
planation admissible,  viz.  "  not  with  silver,  i.e.  with  that  force 
of  fire  which  is  necessary  for  the  smelting  out  of  silver."  This 
is  altogether  unsuitable,  because  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon 
Israel  did  resemble  the  smelting  out  of  the  precious  metal  (see 
ch.  i.  25).  The  Beth  is  rather  the  Beth  essentice,  which  may  be 
rendered  by  tanquam,  and  introduces  the  accusative  predicate 
in  this  instance,  just  as  it  introduces  the  nominative  predicate 
in  the  substantive  clause  of  Job  xxiii.  13,  and  the  verbal  clause 
of  Ps.  xxxix.  7.  Jehovah  melted  Israel,  but  not  like  silver 
(not  as  men  melt  silver) ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  not  that 
He  melted  it  more  severely,  i.e.  even  more  thoroughly,  than 
silver,  as  Stier  explains  it,  but,  as  the  thought  is  positively 
expressed  in  ver.  10b,  that  the  afflictions  which  fell  upon 
Israel  served  as  a  smelting  furnace  {kur  as  in  Deut.  iv.  20). 
It  was,  however,  a  smelting  of  a  superior  kind,  a  spiritual 
refining  and  testing  (bdchar  is  Aramaic  in  form,  and  equiva- 
lent to  hdchan).  The  manifestation  of  wrath,  therefore,  as 
these  expressions  afHrm,  had  a  salutary  object ;  and  in  this  very 
object  the  intention  was  involved  from  the  very  first,  that  it 
should  only  last  for  a  time.  He  therefore  puts  an  end  to  it 
now  for  His  own  sake,  i.e.  not  because  He  is  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  merits  of  Israel,  but  purely  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  satisfy 
a  demand  made  upon  Him  by  His  own  holiness,  inasmuch  as, 
if  it  continued  any  longer,  it  would  encourage  the  heathen  to 
blaspheme  His  name,  and  would  make  it  appear  as  though  He 
cared  nothing  for  His  own  honour,  which  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  existence  of  Israel.  The  expression  here 
is  curt  and  harsh  throughout.  In  ver.  95,  JVD^  and  "'BK  are  to 
be  supplied  in  thought  from  ver.  9a ;  and  in  the  parenthetical 
exclamation,  '?r\\  ?]''«  (niphal  of  i'?n,  as  in  Ezek.  xxii.  26),  the 
distant  word  '»B'  (my  name),  also  from  ver.  9a.  "  I  will  do  it" 
refers  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  redemption  (cf.  ch.  xliv.  23). 
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In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  19-23  we  have,  as  It  were,  a  commentary  upon 
ver.  11. 

The  prophecy  opened  with  "  Hear  ye ;"  and  now  the  second 
half  commences  with  "  Hear."  Three  times  is  the  appeal  made 
to  Israel :  Hear  ye ;  Jehovah  ailone  is  God,  Creator,  shaper  of 
history,  God  of  prophecy  and  of  fulfilment.  Vers.  12-16. 
"  Hearken  to  me,  0  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called !  I  am  it,  I 
first,  also  I  last.  My  liand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens :  I  call  to 
them,  and  they  stand'' there  together.  All  ye,  assemble  yourselves, 
and  hear :  Who  among  them  hath  proclaimed  this  ?  He  whom 
Jehovah  loveth  will  accomplish  his  will  upon  Babel,  and  his 
arm  upon  the  Chaldeans.  I,  I  have  spoken,  have  also  called 
him,  have  brought  him  here,  and  his  way  prospers.  Come  ye 
near  to  me  !  Hear  ye  this  1  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  from  the 
beginning:  from  the  time  that  it  takes  place,  there  am  I:  and 
now  the  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  His  Spirit."  Israel  is 
to  hearken  to  the  call  of  Jehovah.  The  oblitration  to  this 
exists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nation  called 
to  be  the  servant  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xli.  9),  the  people  of  sacred 
history ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that  Jehovah  is 
xin  (ever  since  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  the  fundamental  clause  of  the 
Old  Testament  credo),  i.e.  the  absolute  and  eternally  unchange- 
able One,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  history,  more  especially 
of  that  of  Israel,  the  Creator  of  the  earth  and  heavens  (tippach, 
like  ndtdh  elsewhere,  equivalent  to  the  Syriac  fphach,  to  spread 
out),  at  whose  almighty  call  they  stand  ready  to  obey,  with  all 
the  beings  they  contain.  'JX  ^"p  is  virtually  a  conditional 
sentence  (Ewald,  §  357,  b).  So  far  everything  has  explained 
the  reason  for  the  exhortation  to  listen  to  Jehovah.  A  further 
reason  is  now  given,  by  His  summoning  the  members  of  His 
nation  to  assemble  together,  to  hear  His  own  self-attestation, 
and  to  confirm  it :  Who  among  them  (the  gods  of  the  heathen) 
has  proclaimed  this, -or  anything  of  the  kind?  That  which  no 
one  but  Jehovah  has  ever  predicted  follows  immediately,  in 
the  form  of  an  independent  sentence,  the  subject  of  which  is 
ians  rm\  (cf .  ch.  xli.  24)  :  He  whom  Jehovah  loveth  will 
accomplish  his  will  upon  Babylon,  and  his  arm  (accomplish  it) 
upon  the  Chaldeans.  iV'itl  is  not  an  accusative  (as  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  Stier,  and  others  maintain) ;  for  the  expression  "  accom- 
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plish  his  arm"  (?  Jehovah's  or  his  own)  is  a  phrase  that  is 
quite  unintelligible,  even  if  taken  as  zeugmatic;  it  is  rather 
the  nominative  of  the  subject,  whilst  a'^B'2  =  D^nE'Sa,  like 
^rhnn  =  ^nbnn  \]iab  in  ver.  9.  Jehovah,  He  alone,  is  He  who 
has  proclaimed  such  things ;  He  also  has  raised  up  in  Cyrus 
the  predicted  conqueror  of  Babylon.  The  prosperity  of  his 
career  is  Jehovah's  work.  As  certainly  now  as  i^fpijn  in  ver. 
14  is  the  word  of  Jehovah,  so  certain  is  it  that  vN  laij?  is  the 
same.  He  summons  to  Himself  the  members  of  His  nation, 
that  they  may  hear  still  further  His  own  testimony  concerning 
Himself.  From  the  beginning  He  has  not  spoken  in  secret 
(see  ch.  xlv.  19)  ;  but  from  the  time  that  all  which  now  lies 
before  their  ej-es — namely,  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus — has 
unfolded  itself.  He  has  been  there,  or  has  been  by  (sham,  there, 
as  in  Prov.  viii.  27),  to  regulate  what  was  coming  to  pass,  and 
to  cause  it  to  result  in  tlie  redemption  of  Israel.  Hofmann 
gives  a  different  explanation,  viz. :  "  1  have  not  spoken  in  secret 
from  the  beginning ;  not  from  the  time  when  it  came  to  pass 
(not  then  for  the  first  time,  but  long  before)  ;  I  was  then 
(when  it  occurred)."  But  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
opposed  to  this  continued  force  of  the  lib,  and  the  accents  are 
opposed  to  this  breaking  off  of  the  ''JN  DK?,  which  affirms  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  revolution  caused  by  Cyrus  was  preparing 
in  the  distance.  He  caused  it  to  be  publicly  foretold,  and 
thereby  proclaimed  Himself  the  present  Author  and  Lord  of 
what  was  then  occurring.  Up  to  this  point  Jehovah  is  speaking ; 
but  who  is  it  that  now  proceeds  to  say,  "And  now — namely, 
now  that  the  redemption  of  Israel  is  about  to  appear  (HW 
being  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  e.g.  ch.  xxxiii.  10,  the 
turning-point  of  salvation) — now  hath  the  Lord  Jehovah  sent, 
me  and  His  Spirit  ? "  The  majority  of  the  commentators  as- 
sume that  the  prophet  comes  forward  here  in  his  own  person, 
behind  Him  whom  he  has  introduced,  and  interrupts  Him. 
But  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  in  all  prophecy,  from 
Deuteronomy  onwards,  words  of  Jehovah  through  the  prophet 
and  words  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  altei-nate  in  constant, 
and  often  harsh  transitions,  and  that  our  prophet  has  this  mark 
of  divine  inspiration  in  common  with  all  the  other  prophets 
(cf.  ch.  Ixii.  5,  6),  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  hitherto 
he  has  not  spoken  once  objectively  of  himself,  except  quite 
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indirectly  (vid.  ch.  xl.  6,  xliv.  26),  to  say  nothing  of  actually 
coming  forward  in  his  own  person.  Whether  this  takes  place 
further  on,  more  especially  in  ch.  Ixi.,  we  will  leave  for  the 
present ;  but  here,  since  the  prophet  has  not  spoken  in  his  own 
person  before,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  these  words  are 
followed  in  ch.  xlix.  1  sqq.  by  an  address  concerning  himself 
from  that  servant  of  Jehovah  who  announces  himself  as  the 
restorer  of  Israel  and  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  who  cannot 
therefore  be  either  Israel  as  a  nation  or  the  author  of  these 
prophecies,  nothing,  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the 
words,  "  And  now  hath  the  Lord,"  etc.,  form  a  prelude  to  the 
words  of  the  One  unequalled  servant  of  Jehovah  concerning 
Himself  which  occur  in  ch.  xlix.  The  surprisingly  mysterious 
way  in  which  the  words  of  Jehovah  suddenly  pass  into  those 
of  His  messenger,  which  is  only  comparable  to  Zech.  ii.  12 
sqq.,  iv.  9  (where  the  speaker  is  also  not  the  prophet,  but  a 
divine  messenger  exalted  above  him),  can  only  be  explained  in 
this  manner.  And  in  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  nnjji, 
which  means  that,  after  Jehovah  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
redemption  of  Israel  by  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus,  in  accordance 
with  prophecy,  and  by  his  success  in  arms,  He  has  sent  him, 
the  speaker  in  this  case,  to  carry  out,  in  a  mediatorial  capacity, 
the  redemption  thus  pi'epared,  and  that  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (ch.  xlii.  1 ;  cf.  Zech. 
iv.  6).  Consequently  the  Spirit  is  not  spoken  of  here  as  join- 
ing in  the  sending  (as  TJmbreit  and  Stier  suppose,  after  Jerome 
and  the  Targum  :  the  Septuagint  is  indefinite,  kol  to  irvevfia 
aiiTov)  ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the  Spirit  mentioned  in  such 
co-ordination  as  this  (see,  on  the  other  hand,  Zech.  vii.  12,, per 
spiritum  suum).  The  meaning  is,  that  it  is  also  sent,  i.e.  sent 
in  and  with  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  speaking  here.  To 
convey  this  meaning,  there  was  no  necessity  to  write  either 
imil  *riN  rhf  or  inn-nsi  ijni>B',  since  the  expression  is  just  the 
same  as  that  in  ch,  xxix.  7,  i^nnxjpi  nuv ;  and  the  Vav  may  be 
(regarded  as  the  Vav  of  companionship  (Mitschaft,  lit.  with-ship, 
«s  the  Arabs  call  it ;  see  at  ch.  xlii.  5). 

The  exhortation  is  now  continued.  Israel  is  to  learn  the 
incomparable  nature  of  Jehovah  from  the  work  of  redemption 
thus  prepared  in  word  and  deed.  The  whole  future  depends 
'Upon  the  attitude  which  it  henceforth  assumes  to  His  command- 
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ments.  Vers.  17-19.  "  Thus  saiih  Jehovah,  thy  Redeemer,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel ;  I,  Jehovah  thy  God,  am  He  that  teacheth 
thee  to  do  that  which  profiteth,  and  leadeth  thee  by  tlie  way  that 
thou  shouldst  go.  0  that  thou  hearkenedst  to  my  commandments  ! 
then  thy  peace  becomes  like  the  river,  and  thy  righteousness  like 
waves  of  the  sea;  and  thy  seed  becomes  like  the  sand,  and  the 
children  of  thy  body  like  the  grains  thereof:  its  name  will  not  be 
cut  off  nor  destroyed  away  from,  my  countenanced  Jehovah  is 
Israel's  rightful  and  right  teacher  and  leader.  P^yin?  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  ch.  xxx.  5  and  xliv.  10,  to  furnish  what 
is  useful,  to  produce  what  is  beneficial  or  profitable.  The 
optative  Nl^  is  followed,  as  in  ch.  Ixiii.  19,  by  the  preterite 
utinam  attenderis,  the  idea  of  reality  being  mixed  up  with  the 
wish.  Instead  of  ^n)5  in  the  apodosis,  we  should  expect  ''H'^ 
(so  would),  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  29.  The  former  points  out  the 
consequence  of  the  wish  regarded  as  already  realized.  Shalom, 
prosperity  or  health,  will  thereby  come  upon  Israel  in  such 
abundance,  that  it  will,  as  it  were,  bathe  therein ;  and  ts'ddqdh, 
rectitude  acceptable  to  God,  so  abundantly,  that  it,  the  sinful 
one,  will  be  covered  by  it  over  and  over  again.  Both  of  these, 
shdlom  and  ts'ddqdh,  are  introduced  here  as  a  divine  gift,  not 
merited  by  Israel,  but  only  conditional  upon  that  faith  which 
gives  heed  to  the  word  of  God,  especially  to  the  word  which 
promises  redemption,  and  appropriates  it  to  itself.  Another 
consequence  of  the  obedience  of  faith  is,  that  Israel  thereby 
becomes  a  numerous  and  eternally  enduring  nation.  The  play 
upon  the  words  in  vnijJDS  ^^Jip  is  very  conspicuous.  Many 
expositors  (e.g.  Eashi,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Knobel)  regard 
niyp  as  synonymous  with  D'^p,  and  therefore  as  signifying  the 
viscera,  i.e.  the  beings  that  fill  the  heart  of  the  sea ;  but  it  is 
much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  suffix  points  back  to  chol. 
Moreover,  no  such  metaphorical  use  of  viscera  can  be  pointed 
out;  and  since  in  other  instances  the  feminine  plural  (such 
as  k'ndphoth,  cfrdnoth)  denotes  that  which  is  artificial  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  natural,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  the 
interior  of  the  sea,  which  is  elsewhere  called  lebh  {Vbhabh,  the 
heart),  and  indirectly  also  beten,  should  be  called  riij;p  instead 
of  D^V?.  To  all  appearance  vnivp  signifies  the  grains  of  sand 
(LXX.,  Jerome,  Targ.) ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
^V'o  (Neo-Heb.  nvp  numulus)  is  the  Targum  word  for  nij,  and 
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the  Semitic  root  V^,  related  to  jo  ;  pD,  melted,  dissolved,  signifies 
to  be  soft  or  tender.  The  conditional  character  of  the  con- 
cluding promise  has  its  truth  in  the  word  ^JSpl?.  Israel  remains 
a  nation  even  in  its  apostasy,  but  fallen  under  the  punishment 
of  kareth  (of  cutting  off),  under  which  individuals  perish  when 
they  wickedly  transgress  the  commandment  of  circumcision, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  still  a  people,  but  rooted 
out  and  swept  away  from  the  gracious  countenance  of  Gbd, 
who  no  more  acknowledges  it  as  His  own  people. 

So  far  the  address  is  hortatory.  In  the  face  of  the  ap- 
proaching redemption,  it  demands  fidelity  and  faith.  But  in 
the  certainty  that  such  a  faithful  and  believing  people  will  not 
be  wanting  within  the  outer  Israel,  the  prophecy  of  redemption 
clothes  itself  in  the  form  of  a  summons.  Vers.  20-22.  "  Go 
out  of  Babel,  flee  from  Chaldcea  with  voice  of  sliouting :  declare 
ye,  preach  ye  this,  carry  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  earth  I  Say  ye, 
Jehovah  hath  redeemed  Jacob  His  servant.  And  they  thirsted 
not :  He  led  them  through  dry  places ;  He  caused  water  to  trickle 
out  of  rocks  for  them;  He  split  rocks,  and  waters  gushed  out. 
TJiere  is  no  peace,  saith  Jelwvah,  for  the  wicked"  They  are  to 
go  out  of  Babylon,  and  with  speed  and  joy  to  leave  the  land  of 
slavery  and  idolatry  far  behind.  Bdrach  does  not  mean  literally 
to  flee  in  this  instance,  but  to  depart  with  all  the  rapidity  of 
flight  (compare  Ex.  xiv.  5).  And  what  Jehovah  has  done  to 
them,  is  to  be  published  by  them  over  the  whole  earth;  the 
redemption  experienced  by  Israel  is  to  become  a  gospel  to  all 
mankind.  The  tidings  which  are  to  be  sent  forth  (N''Sin  as  in 
ch.  xlii.  1),  extend  from  ^KJ  to  the  second  D^D,  which  is  repeated 
palindromically.  Jehovah  has  redeemed  the  nation  that  He 
chose  to  be  the  bearer  of  His  salvation,  amidst  displays  of  love, 
in  which  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  redemption  have  been 
renewed.  This  is  what  Israel  has  to  experience,  and  to  preach, 
so  far  as  it  has  remained  true  to  its  God.  But  there  is  no 
peace,  saith  Jehovah,  to  the  r^shd'lm :  this  is  the  name  given 
to  ,  loose  men  (for  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verbal  root  is 
laxity  and  looseness),  i.e.  to  those  whose  inward  moral  nature  is 
loosened,  without  firm  hold,  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
confusion,  because  they  are  without  God.  The  reference  is  to 
the  godless  in  Israel.  The  words  express  the  same  thought 
negatively  which  is  expressed  positively  in  Gal.  vi.  16,  "Peace 
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upon  the  Israel  of  God."  Shalom  is  the  significant  and  com- 
prehensive name  given  to  the  coining  salvation.  From  this  the 
godless  exclude  themselves ;  they  have  no  part  in  the  future 
inheritance ;  the  sabbatical  rest  reserved  for  the  people  of  God 
does  not  belong  to  them.  With  this  divine  utterance,  which 
pierces  the  conscience  like  the  point  of  an  arrovj^,  this  ninth 
prophecy  is  brought  to  a  close ;  and  not  that  only,  but  also  the 
trilogy  concerning  "  Babel "  in  ch.  xlvi.-xlix.,  and  the  whole  of 
the  first  third  of  these  3x9  addresses  to  the  exiles.  From 
this  time  forth  the  name  Koresh  (Cyrus),  and  also  the  name 
Babel,  never  occur  again  ;  the  relation  of  the  people  of 
Jehovah  to  heathenism,  and  the  redemption  from  Babylon,  so 
far  as  it  was  foretold  and  accomplished  by  Jehovah,  not  only 
proving  His  sole  deity,  but  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
idols  and  the  destruction  of  their  worshippers.  This  theme  is 
now  exhausted,  and  comes  into  the  foreground  no  more.  The 
expression  n^>K  IVOB',  in  its  connection  with  'BJJ  ^Dn3_,  points  at 
once  to  the  diversity  in  character  of  the  second  section,  which 
commences  here. 


PART   II. 

FIRST  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xlix. 

SELF-ATTESTATION  OP  THE  SERVANT  OF  JEHOVAH.      THE 
DESPONDENCY  OF  ZION  llEPKOVED. 

The  very  same  person  who  was  introduced  by  Jehovah  in  ch. 
xlii.  1  sqq.  here  speaks  for  himself,  commencing  thus  in  vers. 
1-3:  ^'Listen,  0  isles,  unto  me;  and  hearken,  ye  nations  afar  off : 
Jeliovah  hath  called  me  from  the  womb ;  from  my  mothers  lap 
hath  He  remembered  my  name.  And  He  made  my  mouth  like 
a  sharp  sword;  in  the  shadow  of  His  hand  hath  He  hid  me, 
and  made  me  into  a  polished  shaft ;  in  His  quiver  hath  He  con- 
cealed me.  And  He  said  to  me.  Thou  art  my  servant,  0  Israel, 
thou  in  whom  I  glorify  myself."  Although  the  speaker  is  called 
Israel  in  ver.  3b,  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  either  a  collective 
person  representing  all  Israel,  or  as  the  collective  personality 
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of  the  kernel  of  Israel,  which  answered  to  its  true  idea.  It  i» 
not  the  former,  because  in  ver.  5  he  is  expressly  distinguished 
froni  the  nation  itself,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  his 
special  work  as  restorer  and  (according  to  ver.  8  and  ch.  xlii.  6) 
covenant-mediator  also;  not  the  latter,  because  the  nation, 
whose  restoration  he  effects,  according  to  ver.  5,  was  not  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  collective  personality  of  the  "servant 
of  Jehovah "  in  a  national  sense,  but  rather  the  entire  body 
of  the  "servants  of  Jehovah"  or  remnant  of  Israel  (see,  for 
example,  ch.  Ixv.  8-16).  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  either  of 
these,  because  what  he  affirms  of  himself  is  expressed  in  such 
terms  of  individuality,  that  they  cannot  be  understood  as  em- 
ployed in  a  collective  sense  at  all,  more  especially  where  he 
speaks  of  his  mother's  womb.  In  every  other  case  in  which 
Israel  is  spoken  of  in  this  way,  we  find  only  "  from  the  womb  " 
{mibbeten,  ch.  xliv.  2,  24 ;  xlvi.  3,  along  with  minni-racJiam ; 
also  ch.  xlviii.  8),  without  the  addition  of  DK  (mother),  which 
is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  collective  body  of  the  nation  (except 
in  such  allegorical  connections  as  ch.  li.  1,  2,  and  Ezek.  xvi.  3). 
Is  it  then  possibly  the  prophet,  who  is  here  speaking  of  himself 
and  refers  in  ver.  16  to  his  own  mother  (compare  ''^3^5  in  Jer. 
XV.  10,  XX.  14,  17)  ?  This  is  very  improbable,  if  only  because 
the  prophet,  who  is  the  medium  of  the  word  of  God  in  these- 
prophecies,  has  never  placed  himself  in  the  foreground  before. 
In  ch.  xl.  6  he  merely  speaks  of  himself  indirectly ;  in  ch.  xliv. 
26,  even  if  he  refer  to  himself  at  all  (which  we  greatly  doubt)^ 
it  is  only  objectively;  and  in  ch.  xlviii.  16,  the  other  person, 
into  whose  words  the  words  of  Jehovah  pass,  cannot  be  the 
prophet,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  transition  of  the  words 
of  Jehovah  into  those  of  His  messenger  is  essentially  different 
in  this  instance  from  the  otherwise  frequent  iutei'change  of  the 
words  of  Jehovah  and  those  of  His  prophet,  and  also  because 
the  messenger  of  Jehovah  speaks  of  himself  there,  after  the 
"  former  things  "  have  come  to  pass,  as  the  mediator  (either  in 
word  or  deed)  of  the  "  new  things  "  which  were  never  heard  of 
before,  but  are  to  be  expected  now;  whereas  the  author  of  these 
addresses  was  also  the  prophet  of  the  "  former  things,"  and 
therefore  the  messenger  referred  to  rises  up  within  the  course 
of  sacred  histoiy  predicted  by  the  author  of  these  prophecies. 
Moreover,  what  the  speaker  in  this  case  (ch.  xlix.  1,  2)  says  of 
VOL.  ir.  K 
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himself  is  so  unique,  so  glorious,  that  it  reaches  far  beyond  the 
vocation  and  performance  of  any  single  prophet,  or,  in  fact,  of 
any  individual  man  subject  to  the  limitations  of  human  life  and 
human  strength.  There  is  nothing  else  left,  therefore,  than 
to  suppose  that  the  idea  implied  in  the  expression  "  servant  of 
Jehovah "  is  condensed  in  this  instance,  as  in  eh.  xlii.  1  sqq., 
into  that  of  a  single  person.  When  it  is  expanded  to  its 
widest  circumference,  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah  "  is  all  Israel ; 
when  it  only  covers  its  smaller  and  inner  circle,  it  is  the  true 
people  of  Jehovah  contained  within  the  entire  nation,  like  the 
kernel  in  the  shell  (see  the  definition  of  this  at  ch.  li.  7,  Ixv.  10; 
Ps.  xxiv.  6,  Ixxiii.  15)  ;  but  here  it  goes  back  to  its  very  centre. 
The  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  in  this  central  sense,  is  the  heart 
of  Israel.  From  this  heart  of  Israel  the  stream  of  salvation 
flows  out,  first  of  all  through  the  veins  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  thence  through  the  veins  of  the  nations  generally.  Just 
as  Cyrus  is  the  world-power  in  person,  as  made  subservient  to 
the  people  of  God,  so  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  speak- 
ing here,  is  Israel  in  person,  as  promoting  the  glorification  of 
Jehovah  in  all  Israel,  and  in  all  the  world  of  nations :  in  other 
words,  it  is  He  in  whom  the  true  nature  of  Israel  is  concentrated 
like  a  sun,  in  whom  the  history  of  Israel  is  coiled  up  as  into 
a  knot  for  a  further  and  final  development,  in  whom  Israel's 
world-wide  calling  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  including 
Israel  itself,  is  fully  carried  out ;  the  very  same  who  took  up  the 
word  of  Jehovah  in  ch.  xlviii.  166,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
His  fellowship  with  Him,  declaring  Himself  to  be  His  messen- 
ger who  had  now  appeared.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  throughout  these  prophecies  the  breaking  forth  of 
salvation,  not  for  Israel  only,  but  for  all  mankind,  is  regarded 
as  bound  up  with  the  termination  of  the  captivity ;  and  from 
this  its  basis,  the  restoration  of  the  people  who  were  then  in 
exile,  it  is  never  separated.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  authorship,  and  favours  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  emanated  from  a  prophet  who  lived  before  the 
captivity,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  it.  Just  as  in  ch.  vii.  Isaiah 
sees  the  son  of  the  virgin  grow  up  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
oppressions,  and  then  sees  his  kingdom  rising  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyrian  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  227)  ;  so  does  he  here  behold  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  rising  up  in  the  second  half  of  the  captivity, 
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as  if  born  in  exile,  in  the  midst  of  the  punishment  borne  by 
his  people,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Israel.  At  the  present 
time,  when  he  begins  to  speak,  coming  forward  without  any 
further  introduction,  and  speaking  in  his  own  name  (a  unique 
instance  of  dramatic  style,  which  goes  beyond  even  Ps.  ii.),  he 
has  already  left  behind  him  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
which  was  directed  towards  the  salvation  of  mankind.  His 
appeal  is  addressed  to  the  "  isles,"  which  had  been  frequently 
mentioned  already  when  the  evangeHzation  of  the  heathen 
was  spoken  of  (ch.  xlii.  4,  10,  12 ;  cf.  ch.  xxiv.  15),  and 
to  the  "  nations  from  afar,"  i.e.  the  distant  nations  (as  in  ch. 
V.  26;  compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Jer.  xxiii.  23).  They  are 
to  hear  what  he  says,  not  merely  what  he  says  in  the  words 
that  follow,  but  what  he  says  generally.  What  follows  is 
rather  a  vindication  of  his  right  to  demand  a  hearing  and 
obedience,  than  the  discourse  itself,  which  is  to  be  received  with 
the  obedience  of  faith ;  at  the  same  time,  the  two  are  most 
intimately  connected.  Jehovah  has  called  him  ab  utero,  has 
thought  of  his  name  from  the  bowels  of  his  mother  QVO  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxi.  6),  i.e.  even  before  he  was  bom ;  ever  since  his  con- 
ception has  Jehovah  assigned  to  him  his  calling,  viz.  his  saving 
calling,  and  solemnly  announced  his  name  in  relation  to  this 
calling.  We  call  to  mind  here  Jer.  i.  5,  Luke  i.  41,  Gal.  i.  15, 
but  above  all  the  name  Immanuel,  which  is  given  by  anticipa- 
tion to  the  Coming  One  in  ch.  vii.  14,  and  the  name  Jesus, 
which  God  appointed  through  the  mouth  of  angels,  when  the 
human  life  of  Him  who  was  to  bear  that  name  was  still  ripening 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  (Matt.  i.  20-23).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  however^  that  the  great  Coming  One,  though  he  is 
described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  one  who  is  to  be  looked  for 
"  from  the  seed  of  David,"  is  also  spoken  of  as  "  born  of  a 
woman,"  whenever  his  entrance  into  the  world  is  directly 
referred  to.  In  the  Protevangelium  he  is  called,  though  not  in 
an  individual  sense,  "the  seed  of  the  woman;"  Isaiah,  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  mentions  "the  virgin"  as  his  mother;  Micah 
(v.  2)  speaks  of  his  mW ;  even  the  typical  psalms,  as  in  Ps. 
xxii.  10,  11,  give  prominence  to  the  mother.  And  is  not  this  a 
sign  that  prophecy  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  who  searches  out 
the  deep  things  of  the  counsel  of  God  ?  In  ver.  2  the  speaker 
says  still  further,  that  Jehovah  has  made  his  mouth  ¥cherebh 
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chadddh  (like  a  sharp  sword),  namely,  that  he  may  overcome 
everything  that  resists  him  as  if  with  a  sharp  sword,  and  sever 
asunder  things  that  are  bound  up  together  in  a  pernicious 
bond  (ch.  xi.  4 ;  Rev.  i.  16 ;  Heb.  iv.  12)  ;  also  that  He  has 
made  him  into  diets  hdrUr  (not  /SeXo?  eKXeKzov,  LXX.,  but,  as 
in  Jer.  li.  11,  cleaned,^  polished,  sharpened,  pointed),  namely,  to 
pierce  the  hearts  (Ps.  xlv.  6),  and  inflict  upon  them  the  most 
wholesome  wounds  ;  and  again,  that  Jehovah  has  hidden  him 
under  the  shadow  of  His  almighty  hand,  and  kept  him  con- 
cealed in  the  quiver  of  His  loving  counsel,  just  girt  as  men  keep 
their  swords  and  arrows  in  sheaths  and  quivers  ready  for  the 
time  when  they  want  to  use  them,  in  order  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  He  might  draw  out  this  His  sword,  and  put  this  His  arrow 
to  the  bow.  The  question  whether  the  allusion  here  is  to  the 
time  preceding  the  foreknown  period  of  his  coming,  or  whether 
it  is  to  eternity  that  the  words  refer,  does  not  present  any 
great  dilemma ;  at  the  same  time,  the  prophecy  in  this  instance 
only  traces  back  the  being  of  the  person,  who  now  appears,  to 
the  remotest  point  of  his  historical  coming.  Ver.  3  describes, 
without  any  figure,  what  Jehovah  has  made  him.  Pie  has  said 
to  him  (cf .  Ps.  ii.  lb)  :  Thou  art  my  servant ;  thou  art  Israel, 
in  whom  (in  quo,  as  in  ch.  xliv.  23)  I  glorify  mj'self.  Sehenkel's 
exposition  is  grammatically  impossible  :  "  (It  is)  in  Israel  that 
I  will  glorify  myself  through  thee."  The  servant  himself  is 
called  Israel.  We  call  to  mind  here  the  expression  in  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  "Thou  art  Peter;"  and  the  use  of  the  name  "Israel,"  as 
the  individuation  of  a  generic  name,  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
the  kings  of  a  nation  are  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  the 
nation  itself  {e.g.  Asshur,  ch.  x.  5  sqq.).  But  Israel  was  from 
the  very  first  the  God-given  name  of  an  individual.  Just  as 
the  name  Israel  was  first  of  all  given  to  a  man,  and  then  after 
that  to  a  nation,  so  the  name  which  sprang  from  a  personal 
root  has  also  a  personal  crown.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  is 
Israel  in  person,  inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  mercy,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  Jehovah 
made  Jacob  the  father  of  the  twelve-tribed  nation,  is  brought 
by  him  into  full  and  final  realization.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Israel,  as  an  entire  nation,  formed  the  basis  of  the  idea 

'  The  comparison  to  purus  is  one  that  naturally  suggests  itself ;  but 
this,  like  putus,  is  derived  from  a  root  pU. 
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contained  in  the  term  "  servant  of  Jehovah ;"  Israel,  regarded 
as  a  people  faithful  to  its  calling,  the  centre ;  and  the  personal 
servant  of  Jehovah  its  apex.  In  the  present  instance,  where 
he  is  called  distinctly  "  Israel,"  the  fact  is  clearly  expressed, 
that  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  these  prophecies  is  regarded  as 
the  kernel  of  the  kernel  of  Israel,  as  Israel's  inmost  centre,  as 
Israel's  highest  head.  He  it  is  in  whom  (i.e.  on  whom  and 
through  whom)  Jehovah  glorifies  Himself,  inasmuch  as  He 
carries  out  through  him  the  counsels  of  His  love,  which  are  the 
self-glorification  of  His  holy  love,  its  glory  and  its  triumph. 

In  the  next  verse  the  speaker  meets  the  words  of  divine 
calling  and  promise  with  a  complaint,  which  immediately 
silences  itself,  however.  Ver.  4.  "  And  I,  I  said,  I  have 
wearied  myself  in  vain,  and  thrown  away  my  strength  for 
■nothing  and  to  no  purpose ;  yet  my  right  is  with  Jehovah,  and  my 
reward  with  my  God."  The  Vav  with  which  the  verse  opens 
introduces  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  calling  he  had 
received,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  his  work.  I3S,  however, 
denies  the  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn  from  this,  that 
there  was  neither  reality  nor  truth  in  his  call.  The  relation 
between  the  clauses  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Ps.  xxxi.  23 
and  Jonah  ii.  5  (where  we  find  "^^  which  is  more  rarely  used 
in  this  adversative  sense) ;  compare  also  Ps.  xxx.  7  (but  I  said), 
and  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah  in  ch.  xxxviii.  10  with  the  antithesis 
in  Ps.  xxxviii.  15.  In  the  midst  of  his  activity  no  fruit  was  to 
be  seen,  and  tlie  thought  came  upon  him,  that  it  was  a  failure  ; 
but  this  disturbance  of  his  rejoicing  in  his  calling  was  soon 
quieted  in  the  confident  assurance  that  his  mishpdt  (i.e.  his 
good  right  in  opposition  to  all  contradiction  and  resistance) 
and  his  "  work"  {i.e.  the  result  and  fruit  of  the  work,  which  is 
apparently  in  vain)  are  with  Jehovah,  and  laid  up  with  Him 
until  the  time  when  He  will  vindicate  His  servant's  right,  and 
crown  his  labour  with  success.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  led  astray  by  such  parallels  as  ch.  xl.  10,  Ixii.  11.  The 
■words  are  not  spoken  in  a  collective  capacity  any  more  than 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  ;  the  lamentation  of  Israel  as  a 
people,  in  ch.  xl,  27,  is  expressed  very  differently. 

The  expression  "  and  now  "  (nnj/)),  which  follows,  evidently 
indicates  a  fresh  turn  in  the  official  life  of  the  person  speaking 
here.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  failure  of 
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his  labours  within  his  own  people,  which  has  forced  out  the 
lamentation  in  ver.  4a.  For  his  reason  for  addressing  his 
summons  in  ch.  xlix.  1  to  the  world  of  nations,  is  that  Jehovah 
has  not  guaranteed  to  him,  the  undaunted  one,  success  to  his 
labours  among  his  own  people,  but  has  assigned  him  a  mission 
extending  far  beyond  and  reaching  to  all  mankind.  Vers.  5,  6. 
"And  now,  saiili  Jeliovah,  that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  he 
His  senant,  to  bring  back  Jacob  to  Him,  and  that  Israel  may 
be  gathered  together  to  Him;  and  I  am  honoured  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah,  and  my  God  has  become  my  strength.  He  saith,  It  is 
only  a  small  thing  that  thou  becomest  m,y  servant,  to  set  up  the 
tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  bring  back  the  preserved  of  Israel.  I 
have  set  thee  for  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  become  my  salvation 
to  the  end  of  the  earths  Both  shobhebh  and  hdshibh  unite 
within  themselves  the  meanings  reducere  (Jer.  1.  19)  and  resti- 
tuere.  On  xp=i7  generally,  see  at  ch.  ix.  2,  Ixiii.  9.  Jerome 
is  wrong  in  his  rendering,  et  Israel  qui  non  congregabitur  (what 
could  a  prophecy  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  do  here  ?) ;  so 
also  is  Hitzig's  rendering,  "since  Israel  is  not  swept  away;" 
and  Hofmann's,  "  Israel,  which  is  not  swept  away."  In  the 
present  instance,  where  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  the  event 
referred  to,  ^IDX  must  signify  "  the  gathering  together  of  Israel," 
as  in  cli.  xi.  12.  i^  (parallel  IvN)  points  to  Jehovah  as  the 
author  of  the  gathering,  and  as  the  object  of  it  also.  The 
transition  from  the  infinitive  of  design  to  the  finite  verb  of 
desire,  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  siii.  9,  xiv.  25.  The  attributive 
clause,  added  to  the  name  Jehovah,  expresses  the  lofty  mission 
of  the  servant  of  God  with  regard  to  Israel.  The  parenthesis, 
"  I  have  honour  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  my  God  has  be- 
come my  strength,  i.e.  has  become  mighty  in  me,  the  apparently 
weak  one,"  looks  beyond  to  the  still  loftier  mission,  by  which 
the  former  lofty  one  is  far  surpassed.  On  account  of  this 
parenthetically  inserted  praise  of  Jehovah,  the  ION  is  resumed 
in  ipN'l.  Instead  of  ini'^n  b\>\  (compare  1  Kings  xvi.  31),  i.e. 
it  is  a  small  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be,  we  have  it  here,  as 
in  Ezek.  viii.  17,  with  a  comparative  min,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  logically  pressed:  "It  is  smaller  than  that,"  i.e. 
it  is  too  small  a  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be.  The  nHsire 
{Keri,  nHsure)  of  Israel  are  those  who  have  been  preserved 
in  exile  (Ezek.  vi.  12) ;  in  other  cases,  we  find  "iSK'j  nnsE',  or 
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n^ps.  Not  only  is  the  restoration  of  the  remnant  of  Israel 
the  work  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah;  but  Jehovah  has  ap- 
pointed him  for  something  higher  than  this.  He  has  given 
or  set  him  for  the  light  of  the  heathen  ("  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,"  Luke  ii.  32),  to  become  His  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  (LXX. :  rov  elvat,  ere  ets  cranrjpiav  ea>s 
ia'^arov  TJj?  7^?)-  Those  who  regard  Israel  as  a  nation  as 
speaking  here  (^e.g.  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  etc.)  go  right 
away  from  this,  which  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  words, 
and  explain  them  as  meaning,  "that  my  salvation  may  be, 
reach,  or  penetrate  to  the  end  of  the  earth."  But  inasmuch  as 
the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  the  light  of  the  world,  he  is  through 
that  very  fact  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  and  he  is  both  of 
these  through  Jehovah,  whose  counsels  of  njflE'''  are  brought  by 
him  into  historical  realization  and  visible  manifestation. 

The  words  of  the  servant  of  God,  in  which  he  enforces 
his  claim  upon  the  nations,  are  now  lost  in  words  of  Jehovah 
to  him,  which  are  no  longer  reported  by  him,  but  are  appended 
as  an  independent  address.  His  present  condition  is  one  of  the 
deepest  humiliation.  Ver.  7.  "  Thus  saitli  Jehovah,  the  Re- 
deemer of  Israel,  His  Holy  One,  to  him  of  contemptible  soul,  to 
the  abhorrence  of  the  people,  to  the  senant  of  tyrants :  kings  shall 
see  and  arise ;  princes,  and  prostrate  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
Jehovah,  who  is  faithful,  the  Holy ,  One  of  Israel,  that  He  hath 
chosen  thee."  As  bdzoh  with  a  changeable  hametz  (cf .  chdmots,  ch. 
i.  17)  has,  if  not  exactly  a  passive  force,  yet  something  very  like 
a  passive  circumstantial  meaning,  tySiTifa  must  mean  the  man 
who  is  contemptible  as  regards  his  soul,  i.e.  held  in  contempt, 
or,  as  Hofmann  explains  it,  whom  men  do  not  think  worthy  to 
live  (though  he  follows  Ewald,  and  takes  Vzoh  as  an  infinitive 
treated  as  a  substantive).  Accordingly  3yn»  is  also  to  be  taken 
personally.  The  meaning  abhorring  is  unsuitable  ;  but  3Vri  is 
also  used  in  a  causative  sense,  to  cause  to  abhor,  i.e.  to  make  a 
thing  an  abomination  (Ezek.  xvi.  25),  or  to  excite  abhorrence  : 
hence,  "  to  him  who  excites  the  people's  abhorrence,"  which  is 
the  same,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  as  "  to  the  object  of 
their  abhorrence."  But  even  as  a  participial  substantive  ^VnD 
would  literally  mean  the  thing  exciting  abhorrence,  i.e.  the 
abhorrence,  just  as  m'khasseh  in  ch.  xxiii.  18  signifies  the  thing 
covering,  i.e.  the  covering.     All  these  participial  substantives 
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of  the  piel  indicate  the  thing,  place,  or  instrument  acconiplish- 
ino'  that  which  the  piel  affirms.  We  need  not  raise  the  question 
whether  goi  refers  to  Israel  or  to  the  heathen.  It  signifies  the 
mass  of  men,  the  people,  like  'dm  in  Ps.  Ixii.  9,  and  in  those 
passages  in  which  it  is  used  hy  our  prophet  for  the  human  race 
generally.  The  mosIiHim,  of  whom  the  person  here  addressed  is 
the  servant  or  enslaved  one,  are  obviously  heathen  tyrants.  What 
is  here  affirmed  of  the  "  one  servant  of  Jehovah  "  was  no  doubt 
also  applicable  to  the  nation  generally,  and  more  especially  to 
that  portion  of  the  nation  which  was  true  to  its  calling  and 
confession.  He  in  whom  Israel's  relation  of  servant  to 
Jehovah  was  fully  realized,  did  indeed  spring  out  of  His  own 
nation,  when  it  was  under  the  oppression  of  the  powers  of  this 
world;  and  all  the  shame  and  persecution  which  those  who 
remained  faithful  among  His  people  had  to  endure  from  the 
heathen  oppressors,  and  also  from  tlie  ungodly  among  their 
own  countrymen  (see,  for  example,  ch.  Ixvi.  5),  discharge  their 
force  like  a  violent  storm  upon  Him  as  an  individual.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  glory  of 
which  they  became  partakers  described  in  other  passages  in 
just  the  same  terms,  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  "  servant 
of  Jehovah  "  is  a  collective  epithet  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  person  addressed  here  is  the  Eestorer  of  Israel,  the  Light 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  Salvation  of  Jehovah  for  all  mankind. 
When  kings  and  princes  shall  behold  Him  who  was  once 
brought  so  low,  delivered  from  His  humiliation,  and  exalted 
to  the  glorious  height  of  the  work  to  which  He  has  been  called, 
they  will  rise  up  with  reverence  from  their  thrones,  and  pros- 
trate themselves  upon  the  ground  in  worship  for  the  sake  of 
Jehovah,  as  before  Him  who  ("i^'N  emphatic,  iitpote  qui)  is 
faithful,  showing  Himself  sincere  in  His  promises,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  in  that,  as  is  now  made  mani- 
fest, "  He  hath  chosen  thee."  The  fat.  consec.  particularizes 
the  general  motive  assigned,  and  carries  it  still  further. 

The  next  two  verses  describe  (thougli  only  with  reference 
to  Israel,  the  immediate  circle)  what  is  the  glory  of  the  voca- 
tion to  which  Jehovah,  in  accordance  with  His  promise,  exalts 
His  chosen  One.  Vers.  8,  9a.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  In  a  time 
of  favour  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I 
helped  thee  :  and  I  form  thee,  and  set  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
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people,  to  raise  up  the  land,  to  apportion  again  desolate  inherit- 
ances, saying  to  prisoners.  Go  ye  out :  to  those  who  are  in  dark- 
ness, Come  ye  to  the  light"  Jehovah  heard  His  servant,  and 
came  to  his  help  when  he  prayed  to  Him  out  of  the  condition 
of  bondage  to  the  world,  which  he  shared  with  his  people.  He 
did  it  at  the  time  for  tiie  active  display  of  His  good  pleasure, 
and  for  the  realizing  of  salvation,  which  had  been  foreseen  by 
Him,  and  had  now  arrived.  The  futures  which  follow  are  to 
be  taken  as  such.  The  fact  that  Jehovah  makes  His  servant 
"  a  covenant  of  the  people,"  i.e.  the  personal  bond  which  unites 
Israel  and  its  God  in  a  new  fellowship  (see  ch.  xlii.  6),  is  the 
fruit  of  his  being  heard  and  helped.  The  infinitives  with 
Lamed  affirm  in  what  way  the  new  covenant  relation  will  be 
made  manifest.  The  land  that  has  fallen  into  decay  rises  into 
prosperity  again,  and  the  desolate  possessions  return  to  tlieir 
former  owners.  This  manifestation  of  the  covenant  grace,  that 
has  been  restored  to  the  nation  again,  is  effected  through  the 
medium  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  The  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
is  quite  correct :  tov  KaTaarrjcrai  ttjv  '^r\v  koX  K\7]povofi^aat 
K\'r]povo/jiia<}  ipijfi,ov<;  XeyovTa.  "'i3N?  is  a  dicendo  governed  by 
both  infinitives.  The  prisoners  in  the  darkness  of  the  prison 
and  of  affliction  are  the  exiles  (ch.  xlii.  22).  The  mighty  word 
of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  brings  to  them  the  light  of  liberty, 
in  connection  with  which  (as  has  been  already  more  than  once 
observed)  the  fact  should  be  noticed,  that  the  redemption  is 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  termination  of  the  captivity,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  regarded  as  possessing  a  national  character,  and  therefore  is 
purely  external. 

The  person  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  now  falls  into  the 
background  again,  and  the  prophecy  proceeds  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  return  of  the  redeemed.  Vers.  96-12.  "  They  shall 
feed  by  the  ways,  and  there  is  pasture  for  them  upon  all  field- 
Mils.  They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst,  and  the  mirage  and  sun 
shall  not  blind  them  :  for  He  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead 
them,  and  guide  them  hy  bubbling  water-springs.  And  I  make 
all  my  mountains  ways,  and  my  roads  are  exalted.  Behold 
these,  they  come  from  afar;  and,  behold,  these  from  the  north  and 
from  the  sea;  and  these  from  the  land  of  the  Sinese."  The  people 
returning  home  are  represented  as  a  flock.     By  the  roads  that 
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they  take  to  their  homes,  they  are  able  to  obtain  sufScient  pas- 
ture, without  being  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  round  in  order  to 
find  a  sufficient  supply ;  and  even  upon  bare  sandy  hills  (eh. 
xli.  18)  there  is  pasture  found  for  them.  Nothing  is  wanting  ; 
even  the  shdrdhh  (see  ch.  xxxv.  7,  p.  79)  and  the  sun  do  not 
hurt  them,  the  former  by  deceiving  and  leading  astray,  the 
latter  by  wearying,  them  with  its  oppressive  heat :  for  He 
whose  compassion  has  been  excited  by  their  long  pining  misery 
(ch.  xli.  17-20)  is  leading  them,  and  bringing  them  along  in 
comfort  by  bubbling  springs  of  real  and  refreshing  water  (-"D^^, 
as  Petrarch  once  says  of  sliepherds.  Move  la  schiSra  sua  soave- 
mente).  Jehovah  also  makes  all  the  mountains  into  roads  for 
those  who  are  returning  home,  and  the  paths  of  the  desert  are 
lifted  up,  as  it  were,  into  well-made  roads  (y'rumun,  Ges.  §  47, 
Anm.  4).  They  are  called  my  mountains  and  my  highways 
(differently  from  ch.  xiv.  25),  because  they  are  His  creation ; 
and  therefore  He  is  also  able  to  change  them,  and  now  really 
does  change  them  for  the  good  of  His  people,  who  are  returning 
to  the  land  of  their  forefathei's  out  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Although  in  Ps.  cvii.  3  yam  (the  sea)  appears  to  stand  for  the 
south,  as  referring  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  washes  the  coast  of  Egypt,  there  is  no  ground  at  all  in 
the  present  instance  for  regarding  it  as  employed  in  any  other 
than  its  usual  sense,  namely  the  west ;  merdcMq  (from  far)  is 
therefore  either  the  south  (cf.  ch.  xliii.  6)  or  the  east,  according 
to  the  interpretation  that  we  give  to  ^erets  Sirdm,  as  signifying  a 
land  to  the  east  or  to  tlie  south.  The  Phoenician  Sinim  (Gen. 
x.  17),  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Area,  which  has  now  disappeared,  but  which  was  seen  not 
only  by  Jerome,  but  also  by  Marino  Sanuto  (de  castro  Arachas 
ad  dimidiam  leucam  est  oppidum  Sin),  cannot  be  thought  of,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  this  Sin  was  too  near,  and  was  situated 
to  the  west  of  Babylon  and  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst 
Sin  (=Pelusium)  in  Egypt,  to  which  Ewald  refers,  did  not 
give  its  name  to  either  a  tribe  or  a  land.  Arias  Montanus  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Sinim  are  the  Sinese 
(Chinese)  ;  and  since  the  question  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  Gesenius  (in  his  Commentary  and  Thesaurus),  most 
of  the  commentators,  and  also  such  Orientalists  as  Lan^les  ("in 
his  Eecherches  asiatiques),  Movers  (in  his  Phosnicians),  Lassen 
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(in  his  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  i.  856-7),  have  decided  in 
faTour  of  this  opinion.  The  objection  brought  against  the 
supposition,  that  the  name  of  the  Chinese  was  known  to  the 
nations  of  the  west  at  so  early  a  period  as  this,  viz.  that  this 
eould  not  have  been  the  case  till  after  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Shi-hoang-ti,  of  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  who  restored  the  empire 
that  had  been  broken  up  into  seven  smaller  kingdoms  (in  the 
year  247  B.C.),  and  through  whose  celebrated  reign  the  name 
of  his  dynasty  came  to  be  employed  in  the  western  nations  as 
the  name  of  China  generally,  is  met  by  Lassen  with  the  simple 
fact  that  the  name  occurs  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  this', 
and  in  many  different  forms,  as  the  name  of  smaller  states  into 
which  the  empire  was  broken  up  after  the  reign  of  Wu-wang 
(1122-1115  B.C.).  "  The  name  @2vm  (Strabo),  Tovai  (Ptol.), 
T^iviT^a  (Kosmas),  says  the  Sinologist  Neumann,  did  not  obtain 
currency  for  the  first  time  from  the  founder  of  the  great  dynasty 
of  Tsin ;  but  long  before  this,  Tsin  was  the  name  of  a  feudal 
kingdom  of  some  importance  in  Slien-si,  one  of  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Sinese  land,  and  Fei-tse,  the  first  feudal  king 
of  Tsin,  began  to  reign  as  early  as  897  B.C."  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  prophet,  whether  he  were  Isaiah  or  any 
other,  may  have  heard  of  the  land  of  the  Sinese  in  the  far  east, 
and  this  is  all  that  we  need  assume ;  not  that  Sinese  merchants 
visited  the  market  of  the  world  on  the  Euphrates  (Movers  and 
Lassen),  but  only  that  information  concerning  the  strange 
people  who  were  so  wealthy  in  rare  productions,  had  reached 
the  remote  parts  of  the  East  through  the  medium  of  com- 
merce, possibly  from  Ophir,  and  through  the  Phoenicians. 
But  Egli  replies  :  "  The  seer  on  the  streams  of  Babel  certainly 
could  not  have  described  any  exiles  as  returning  home  from 
China,  if  he  had  not  known  that  some  of  his  countrymen 
were  pining  there  in  misery,  and  I  most  positively  affirm  that 
this  was  not  the  case."  What  is  here  assumed — namely,  that 
there  must  have  been  a  Chinese  diaspora  in  the  prophet's  own 
time — is  overthrown  by  what  has  been  already  observed  in  ch. 
xi.  11 ;  and  we  may  also  see  that  it  is  not  purely  by  accident 
that  the  land  of  the  Sinese  is  given  as  the  farthest  point  to  the 
east,  from  my  communications  concerning  the  Jews  of  China 
in  the  History  of  the  Post-biblical  Poetry  of  the  Jews  (1836,  pp. 
58-62,  cf.  p.  21).     I  have  not  yet  seen  Sionnet's  work,  which 
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has  appeared  since,  viz.  Essai  sur  les  Juifs  de  la  Chine  et  sur 
tiiifluence,  quils  ont  eue  sur  la  literature  de  ce  vasie  empire, 
avant  Vh-e  chreiienne  ;  but  I  have  read  the  Mission  of  Enquiry 
to  the  Jews  in  China  in  the  Jeioish  Intelligence,  May  1851, 
where  a  fac-simile  of  their  thorah  is  given.  The  immigration 
took  place  from  Persia  (cf.  'Eldm,  eh.  xi.  11),  at  tlie  latest, 
under  the  Han  dynasty  (205  B.C.-220  A.D.),  and  certainly 
before  the  Christian  era. 

In  this  return  of  the  exiles  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  their  fatherland,  and  for  this  mighty  work  of  God  on  behalf 
of  His  church,  which  has  been  scattered  in  all  directions,  the 
whole  creation  is  to  praise  Him.  Ver.  13.  "  Sing,  0  heavens; 
and  shout,  0  earth  ;  and  breakout  into  singing,  0  mountains  !  for 
Jehovah  hath  comforted  His  people,  and  He  hath  compassion 
upon  His  afflicted  ones."  The  phrase  njn  nva,  like  ]p)^  nss 
(which  occurs  in  Ps.  xcviii.  4  as  well  as  in  Isaiah),  is  peculiarly 
Isaiah's  (ch.  xiv.  7,  and  several  times  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.).  "  The 
afflicted  ones"  (dniyyim)  is  the  usual  Old  Testament  name  for 
the  ecclesia  militans.  The  future  alternates  with  the  perfect : 
th?  act  of  consolation  takes  place  once  for  all,  but  the  com- 
passion lasts  for  ever.  Here  again  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  appears  as  the  focus  from  which  the  whole 
world  is  glorified.  The  joy  of  the  Israel  of  God  becomes  the 
joy  of  heaven  and  earth.  With  the  summons  to  this  joy  the 
first  half  of  the  prophecy  closes ;  for  the  word  "l»^^n,  which 
follows,  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  prophecy  has  merely 
reached  a  resting-point  here,  since  this  word  is  unsuitable  for 
commencing  a  fresh  prophecy. 

The  prophet,  looking  back  at  the  period  of  suffering  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  deliverance,  exclaims  from  the  midst  of 
this  train  of  thought :  Ver.  14.  "  Zion  said,  Jehovah  hath 
forsaken  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  forgotten  me."  The  period 
of  suffering  which  forces  out  this  lamentation  still  continues. 
What  follows,  therefore,  applies  to  the  ciiurch  of  the  present, 
i.e.  of  the  captivity.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  Does  a  u-oman  forget  her 
sucking  child,  so  as  not  to  have  compassion  upon  the  child  of  her 
womb  ?  Even  though  mothers  should  forget,  I  will  not  forget 
thee.  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands ; 
thy  walls  stand  continually  before  me."  In  reply  to  the  com- 
plaining  church,   which   knows  that  her  home   is   in   Zion- 
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Jerusalem,  and  which  has  been  kept  so  long  away  from  her 
home,  Jehovah  sets  forth  His  love,  which  is  as  inalienable  as  a 
mother's  love,  yea,  far  greater  than  even  maternal  love.  On 
7157,  see  vol.  i.  p.  139  ;  the  min  in  merachem  is  equivalent  to 
wffTe  iiTj,  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  10,  xxxiii.  15,  etc.  Q3,  so  far 
as  the  actual  sense  is  concerned,  is  equivalent  to  'S'DS  (Ewald, 
§  362,  h)  :  "  granted  that  such  (mothers)  should  forget,  i.e.  dis- 
own, their  love."  The  picture  of  Zion  (not  merely  the  name, 
as  ver.  165  clearly  shows)  is  drawn  in  the  inside  of  Jehovah's 
hands,  just  as  men  are  accustomed  to  burn  or  puncture  orna- 
mental figures  and  mementoes  upon  the  hand,  the  arm,  and  the 
forehead,  and  to  colour  the  punctures  with  alhenna  or  indigo 
(see  Tafel,  xii.,  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-35  of  Lane's  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians).  There  is  the  figure  of 
Zion,  unapproachable  to  every  creature,  as  close  to  Him  as  He 
is  to  Himself,  and  facing  Him  amidst  all  the  emotions  of  His 
divine  life.  There  has  He  the  walls  of  Zion  constantly  before 
Him  (on  neged,  see  at  ch.  i.  16,  xxiv.  23)  ;  and  even  if  for  a 
time  they  are  broken  down  here  below,  with  Him  they  have  an 
eternal  ideal  existence,  which  must  be  realized  again  and  again 
in  an  increasingly  glorious  form. 

It  is  this  fact  of  a  renewed  glorification  which  presents  itself 
afresh  to  the  prophet's  mind.  Vers.  17, 18.  "  Thy  children  make 
haste,  thy  destroyers  and  wasters  draio  out  from  thee.  Lift  up 
thine  eyes  round  about,  and  see :  all  these  assemble  themselves 
together,  and  come  to  thee.  As  truly  as  I  live,  saith  Jehovah,  thou 
xcilt  put  them  all  on  like  jewellery,  and  gird  them  round  thee  like 
a  bride"  The  pointing  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Targ.,  Jer., 
and  Saad.,  is  ^!J3.  The  antithesis  favours  this  reading ;  but 
^)ja  suits  vers.  18,  19  better;  and  the  thought  that  Zion's 
children  come  and  restore  her  fallen  walls,  follows  of  itself 
from  the  very  antithesis  :  her  children  come ;  and  those  who 
destroyed  their  maternal  home,  and  made  it  a  desolate  ruin, 
have  to  depart  from  both  city  and  land.  Zion  is  to  lift  up  her 
eyes,  that  have  been  cast  down  till  now,  yea,  to  lift  them  up 
round  about ;  for  on  all  sides  those  whom  she  thought  she  had 
lost  are  coming  in  dense  crowds  'H?  (cf.  \<h  =  \h  with  IVK,  ch. 
xlix.  5),  to  her,  i.e.  henceforth  to  belong  to  her  again.  Jehovah 
pledges  His  life  {chai  'am,  t,mv  iyco,  Ewald,  §  329,  a)  that  a 
time  of  glory  is  coming  for  Zion  and  her  children.    '3  in  the 
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affirmative  sense,  springing  out  of  the  confirmative  after  an 
affirming  oath,  equivalent  to  N7"DK  elsewhere  {e.g.  ch,  v.  9). 
The  population  which  Zion  recovers  once  more,  will  be  to  her 
like  the  ornaments  which  a  woman  puts  on,  like  the  orna- 
mental girdle  (ch.  iii.  20)  which  a  bride  fastens  round  her 
wedding  dress. 

Thus  will  Zion  shine  forth  once  more  vith  the  multitude  of 
her  children  as  with  a  festal  adorning.  Vers.  19,  20.  ^'For  thy 
ruins  and  thy  waste  places  and  thy  land  full  of  ruin, — yea,  now 
thou  ivilt  be  too  narrow  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thy  devourers  are 
far  away.  Thy  children,  that  were  formerly  taken  from  thee, 
shall  say  in  thine  ears.  The  space  is  too  narrow  for  me  ;  give  way 
for  me,  that  I  may  have  room."  The  word  "  for"  Qd)  intro- 
duces the  explanatory  reason  for  the  figures  just  employed  of 
jewellery  and  a  bridal  girdle.  Instead  of  the  three  subjects, 
"  thy  ruins,"  etc.,  the  comprehensive  "  thou"  is  employed  per- 
mutatively,  and  the  sentence  commenced  afresh.  '3  is  repeated 
emphatically  in  nny  '3  (for  now,  or  yea  now)  ;  this  has  essen- 
tially the  same  meaning  as  in  the  apodosis  of  hypothetical 
protasis  (e.g.  Gen.  xxxi.  42,  xliii.  10),  except  that  the  sense  is 
more  decidedly  affirmative  than  in  the  present  instance,  where 
one  sees  it  spring  out  of  the  confirmative.  Zion,  that  has  been 
hitherto  desolate,  now  becomes  too  small  to  hold  her  inhabitants ; 
and  her  devourers  are  far  away,  i.e.  those  who  took  f oi'cible  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  cities,  and  made  them  untenable,  lij?  is 
to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  Ps.  xlii.  6,  and  ^^JTSa  in 
accordance  with  Ps.  xliv.  2  (see  at  ch.  v.  9).  It  will  even  come 
to  this,  that  the  children  of  which  Zion  was  formerly  robbed 
will  call  to  one  another,  so  that  she  becomes  a  witness  with  her 
ears  to  that  which  they  have  so  clearly  seen  :  the  space  is  too 
narrow,  give  way  (g'shdh,  from  ndgash,  to  advance,  then  to  move 
generally,  also  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  i.e.  to  fall  back, 
as  in  Gen.  xix.  9)  for  me,  that  I  may  be  able  to  settle  down. 

The  words  that  sound  in  the  ears  of  Zion  are  now  followed 
by  the  thought  of  astonishment  and  surprise,  that  rises  up  in  her 
heart.  Ver.  21.  "And  thou  wilt  say  in  thy  heart,  Who  hath 
borne  me  these,  seeing  I  was  robbed  of  children,  and  barren, 
baidshed,  and  thrust  away ;  and  these,  who  hath  brought  them 
up?  Behold,  I  was  left  alone ;  these,  where  were  they  ?"  She 
sees  herself  suddenly  surrounded  by   a  great   multitude   of 
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children,  and  yet  she  was  robbed  of  children,  and  galmuddh  (lit. 
hard,  stony,  Arab,  'galmad,  'gulmud,  e.g.  es-sachr  el  'gulmud, 
the  hardest  stone,  mostly  as  a  substantive,  stone  or  rock,  from 
gdlam,  from  which  comes  the  Syriac  gHomo,  stony  ground, 
related  to  chdlam,  whence  challdrmsh,  gravel,  root  gal,  gam,  to 
press  together,  or  heap  up  in  a  lump  or  mass),  i.e.  one  who 
seemed  utterly  incapacitated  for  bearing  children  any  more. 
She  therefore  asks.  Who  hath  borne  me  these  (not,  who  hath 
begotten,  which  is  an  absurd  question)  ?  She  cannot  believe 
that  they  are  the  children  of  her  body,  and  her  children's 
children.  As  a  tree,  whose  foliage  is  all  faded  away,  is  called 
nobheleth  itself  in  ch.  i.  30,  so  she  calls  herself  goldh  v'surdli, 
extorris  et  remota  (sur  =  musdr,  like  sug  in  Prov.  xiv.  14  = 
ndsog  or  mussdg),  because  her  children  have  been  carried  away 
into  exile.  In  the  second  question,  the  thought  has  dawned 
upon  her  mind,  that  those  by  whom  she  finds  herself  sur- 
rounded are  her  own  children ;  but  as  she  was  left  alone, 
whilst  they  went  forth,  as  she  thought  to  die  in  a  foreign  land, 
she  cannot  comprehend  where  they  have  been  hitherto  concealed, 
or  where  they  have  grown  up  into  so  numerous  a  people. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  step  backward  in  the  domain  of 
the  future,  and  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of 
Zion  get  back  to  their  home.  Ver.  22.  "  Thus  saiili  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Behold,  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  nations,  and  set  up  my 
standard  to  peoples :  and  they  bring  thy  sons  in  their  bosom ;  and 
thy  daughters,  upon  shoulders  are  they  carried^  The  setting  up 
of  a  standard  (ch.  v.  26,  xi.  12,  xviii.  3,  cf.  Ixii.  10)  is  a  favourite 
figure  with  Isaiah,  as  well  as  swaying  the  hand.  Jehovah  gives 
a  sign  to  the  heathen  nations  with  His  hand,  and  points  out  to 
them  the  mark  that  they  are  to  keep  in  view,  with  a  signal  pole 
which  is  set  up.  They  understand  it,  and  carry  out  His  instruc- 
tions, and  bring  Zion's  sons  and  daughters  thither,  and  that  as 
a  foster-father  (omen)  carries  an  infant  in  the  bosom  of  his 
dress  (chotsen,  as  in  Neh.  v.  13 ;  Arabic  as  in  Ps.  cxxix.  7, 
hidn,  from  hadana,  to  embrace,  to  press  tenderly  to  one's  self ; 
vid.  Num.  xi.  12),  or  upon  his  arms,  so  that  it  reclines  upon 
his  shoulder  (alMtheph  ;  cf.  'al-tsad,  ch.  Ix.  4,  Ixvi.  12). 

Such  affectionate  treatment  does  the  church  receive,  which 
is  assembling  once  more  upon  its  native  soil,  whilst  kings  and 
their  consorts  hasten  to  serve  the  re-assembled  community. 
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Ver.  23.  "  And  kings  become  thy  foster-fathers,  and  their  prin- 
cesses thy  nurses :  they  bow  doien  their  face  to  thee  to  the  earth, 
and  they  lick  the  dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  learnest  that  I  am 
Jehovah,  He  whose  hoping  ones  are  not  put  to  shame"  As 
foster-fathers  devote  all  their  strength  and  care  to  those  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  nurses  nourish  children  from  the  very 
marrow  of  their  own  life,  so  will  kings  become  the  shelterers 
of  Zion,  and  princesses  the  sustainers  of  her  growth.  All  that  is 
true  in  the  regal  headship  of  the  church  will  be  realized,  and  all 
that  is  false  in  regal  territorialism  will  condemn  itself :  "  vultie 
in  terram  demisso  adorahunt  te  et pulverem pedum  tuorum  lingent" 
(Jerome).  They  do  homage  to  the  church,  and  kiss  the  ground 
upon  which  she  stands  and  walks.  According  to  ch.  xlv.  14, 
this  adoration  belongs  to  the  God  who  is  present  in  the  church, 
and  points  the  church  itself  away  from  all  thought  of  her  own 
merits  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  salvation,  cui  qui  confdunt  non 
pudefient  (WS'T,!  with  an  auxiliary  pai/tacA,  hke  T^V)\  in  ch.  xlvii. 
15 ;  Ges.  §  65,  2  :  IB'N  with  the  first  person  made  into  a  relative 
as  in  ch.  xli.  8  ;  Ges.  §  123,  1,  Anm.  1).  Observe,  however, 
that  the  state  will  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the  church, — a  thing 
which  never  will  occur,  and  is  never  meant  to  occur ;  but  by 
the  state  becoming  serviceable  to  the  church,  there  is  realized  a 
prelude  of  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  dualism 
of  the  state  and  the  church  is  entirely  abolished. 

There  follows  now  a  sceptical  question  prompted  by  weak- 
ness of  faith ;  and  the  divine  reply.  The  question,  ver.  24 : 
"  Can  the  booty  indeed  be  wrested  from  a  giant,  or  loill  the  cap- 
tive host  of  the  righteous  escape?"  The  question  is  logically 
one,  and  only  divided  rhetorically  into  two  (Ges.  §  153,  2). 
The  giant,  or  gigantically  strong  one,  is  the  Chaldean.  Knobel, 
in  opposition  to  Hitzig,  who  supposes  the  Persian  to  be  referred 
to,  points  very  properly  to  ch.  11.  12,  13,  and  lii.  5.  He  is 
mistaken,  however,  in  thinking  that  we  must  read  Y^V  ''3E'  in 
ver.  24^*,  as  Ewald  does  after  the  Syriac  and  Jerome,  on  account 
of  the  parallelism.  The  exiles  are  called  sh^bhl  tsaddlq,  not, 
however,  as  captives  wrested  from  the  righteous  (the  congre- 
gation of  the  righteous),  as  Meier  thinks,  taking  tsaddlq  as  the 
gen.  obj. ;  still  less  as  captives  carried  off  by  the  righteous  one, 
i.e.  the  Chaldean,  for  the  Chaldean,  even  regarded  as  the 
accomplisher  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  is  not  tsaddlq, 
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'but  "  wicked  "  (Hab.  i.  13) ;  but  merely  as  a  bost  of  captives 
consisting  of  rigliteous  men  (Hitzig).  The  divine  answer, 
vers.  25,  26:  "  Yea,  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Even  the  captive  hosts 
of  a  giant  are  wrested  frotn  him,  and  the  booty  of  a  tyrant  escapes : 
and  I  will  make  war  upon  him  that  warreth  with  thee,  and  I  will 
bring  salvation  to  thy  children.  And  I  feed  them  that  pain  thee 
tuith  their  own  flesh ;  and  they  shall  be  drunhen  with  their  own 
blood,  as  if  with  new  loine;  and  all  flesh  sees  that  I  Jehovah  am 
thy  Saviour,  and  that  thy  liedeemer  is  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob" 
We  might  take  the  ki  in  ver;  25a  as  a  simple  affirmative,  but 
it  is  really  to  be  taken  as  preceded  by  a  tacit  intermediate 
thought.  Eosenmiiller's  explanation  is  the  correct  one  :  "  that 
which  is  hardly  credible  shall  take  place,  for  thus  hath  Jehovah 
said."  He  has  also  given  the  true  interpretation  of  gam : 
"  although  this  really  seems  incredible,  yet  I  will  give  it  effect." 
Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  has  quite  missed  the  sense  of  vers.  24, 
25,  which  he  gives  as  follows :  "  The  booty  in  men  which  a 
hero  has  taken  in  war,  may  indeed  be  taken  from  him  again  ; 
but  Jehovah  will  never  let  the  booty  that  He  takes  from 
the  Chaldean  (viz.  Israel)  be  wrested  from  Him  again."  This 
is  inadmissible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  presupposes  the 
emendation  fny  *3B' ;  and  this  'dints  is  quite  unsuitable,  partly 
because  it  would  be  Jehovah  to  whom  the  case  supposed  re- 
ferred, and  still  more,  because  the  correspondence  in  character 
between  ver.  24  and  ver.  14  is  thereby  destroyed.  The  gibbor 
and  'ants  is  called  'n3''T:  in  ver.  25&,  with  direct  reference  to 
Zion.  This  is  a  noun  formed  from  the  future,  like  Jareb  in 
Hos.  V.  13  and  x.  6, — a  name  chosen  as  the  distinctive  epithet 
of  the  Asiatic  emperor  (probably  a  name  signifying  "king 
Fighting-cock").  The  self-laceration  threatened  against  the 
Chaldean  empire  recals  to  mind  ch.  ix.  1 9,  20,  and  Zech.  xi.  9, 
and  has  as  revolting  a  sound  as  Num.  xxiii.  24  and  Zech. 
ix.  15, — passages  which  Daumer  and  Ghillany  understand  in 
the  cannibal  sense  which  they  appear  to  have,  whereas  what 
they  understand  literally  is  merely  a  hyperbolical  figure. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Old  Testament 
church  was  a  nation,  and  that  the  spirit  of  revelation  in  the 
Old  Testament  assumed  the  national  form,  which  it  afterwards 
shattered  to  pieces.  Knobel  points  to  the  revolt  of  the  Hyr- 
canians  and  several  satraps,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Cyrus 
VOL.  II.  a 
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against  their  former  rulers  {Cyrop.  iv.  2,  6,  v.  1-3)  All  this 
will  be  subservient  to  that  salvation  and  redemption,  which 
form  the  historical  aim  of  Jehovah  and  the  irresistible  work  of 
the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob.  The  name  of  God  which  we  meet 
with  here,  viz.  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  only  occurs  again  in 
eh.  i.  24,  and  shows  who  is  the  author  of  the  prophecy  which 
is  concluded  here.  The  first  half  set  forth,  in  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  the  mediator  of  Israel's  restoration  and  of  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  and  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  to  rejoice  with  the  ransomed  church.  The 
second  half  (vers.  14—26)  rebukes  the  despondency  of  Zion, 
which  fancies  itself  forgotten  of  Jehovah,  by  pointing  to 
Jehovah's  more  than  maternal  love,  and  the  superabundant 
blessing  to  be  expected  from  Him.  It  also  rebukes  the  doubts 
of  Zion  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  redemption,  by  pointing 
to  the  faithfulness  and  omnipotence  of  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
will  cause  the  exiles  to  be  wrested  from  the  Chaldean,  and  their 
tormentors  to  devour  one  another.  The  following  chapter 
commences  a  fresh  train  of  ideas. 

SECOND  PROPHECY.— Chap.  l. 

Israel's  self-eejection  ;  and  the  stedeastness  op  the 
servant  of  jehovah. 

The  words  are  no  longer  addressed  to  Zion,  but  to  her 
children.  Ver.  1.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  WJiere  is  your  mother's 
bill  of  divorce,  with  which  I  put  her  away  f  Or  where  is  one  of 
my  creditors,  to  whom  I  sold  you  ?  Behold,  for  your  iniquities 
are  ye  sold,  and  for  your  transgressions  is  your  mother  put  away." 
It  was  not  He  who  had  broken  off  the  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  Zion ;  for  the  mother  of  Israel,  whom  Jehovah  had 
betrothed  to  Himself,  had  no  bill  of  divorce  to  show,  with 
which  Jehovah  had  put  her  away  and  thus  renounced  for 
ever  the  possibility  of  receiving  her  again  (according  to  Deut. 
xxiv.  1-4),  provided  she  should  in  the  meantime  have  married 
another.  Moreover,  He  had  not  yielded  to  outward  constraint, 
and  therefore  given  her  up  to  a  foreign  power ;  for  where 
was  there  one  of  His  creditors  (there  is  not  any  one)  to  whom 
He  would  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  His  sons,  because 
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unable  to  pay  His  debts,  and  in  this  way  to  discharge  them  ? 
— a  harsh  demand,  which  was  frequently  made  by  unfeeling 
creditors  of  insolvent  debtors  (Ex.  xxi.  7 ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Matt. 
xviii.  25).  On  nosheh,  a  creditor,  see  at  ch.  xxiv.  2.  Their 
present  condition  was  indeed  that  of  being  sold  and  put  away ; 
but  this  was  not  the  efifect  of  despotic  caprice,  or  the  result  of 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  It  was  Israel  itself  that 
had  broken  off  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  Jehovah ;  they 
had  been  sold  through  their  own  faults,  and  "  for  your  trans- 
gressions is  your  mother  put  away."  Instead  of  n^V^sni  we 
have  D5''JJB'a2i.  This  may  be  because  the  church,  although  on 
the  one  hand  standing  higher  and  being  older  than  her  children 
(i.e.  her  members  at  any  particular  time),  is  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  morally  affected  by  those  to  whom  she  has  given  birth, 
who  have  been  trained  by  her,  and  recognised  by  her  as  her  own. 
The  radical  sin,  however,  which  has  lasted  from  the  time 
of  the  captivity  down  to  the  present  time,  is  disobedience  to  the 
word  of  God.  This  sin  brought  upon  Zion  and  her  children 
the  judgment  of  banishment,  and  it  was  this  which  made  it 
last  so  long.  Vers.  2,  3.  "  Why  did  I  come,  and  there  was  no 
one  there?  Why  did  I  call,  and  there  was  no  one  who  answered? 
Is  my  hand  too  short  to  redeem  ?  or  is  there  no  strength  in  me  to 
deliver?  Behold,  through  my  threatening  I  dry  up  the  sea ;  turn 
streams  into  a  plain :  their  fish  rot,  because  there  is  no  water,  and 
die  for  thirst.  I  clothe  the  heavens  in  mourning,  and  rhake  sach- 
cloth  their  covering."  Jehovah  has  come,  and  with  what  ?  It 
follows,  from  the  fact  of  His  bidding  them  consider,  that  His 
hand  is  not  too  short  to  set  Israel  loose  and  at  liberty,  that  He 
is  not  so  powerless  as  to  be  unable  to  draw  it  out ;  that  He  is 
the  Almighty,  who  by  His  mere  threatening  word  (Ps.  cvi.  9, 
civ.  7)  can  dry  up  the  sea,  and  turn  streams  into  a  hard  and 
barren  soil,  so  that  the  fishes  putrefy  for  want  of  water  (Ex. 
vii.  18,  etc.),  and  die  from  thirst  (thdmoth  a  voluntative  used  as 
an  indicative,  as  in  ch.  xii.  1,  and  very  frequently  in  poetical 
composition) ;  who  can  clothe  the  heavens  in  mourning,  and 
make  sackcloth  their  (dull,  dark)  covering  (for  the  expression 
itself,  compare  ch.  xxxvii.  1,  2) ;  who  therefore,  fiat  appUcatio, 
can  annihilate  the  girdle  of  waters  behind  which  Babylon 
fancies  herself  concealed  (see  ch.  xlii.  15,  xliv.  27),  and  cover 
the  empire,  which  is  now  enslaving  and  torturing  Israel,  with 
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a  sunless  and  starless  night  of  destruction  (ch.  xiii.  10).  It 
follows  from  all  this,  that  He  has  come  with  a  gospel  of  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  punishment;  but  Israel  has  given  no  answer, 
has  not  received  this  message  of  salvation  with  faith,  since  faith 
is  assent  to  the  word  of  God.  And  in  whom  did  Jehovah 
come  ?  Knobel  and  most  of  the  commentators  reply,  "  in  His 
prophets."  This  answer  is  not  wrong,  but  it  does  not  suffice 
to  show  the  connection  between  what  follows  and  what  goes 
before.  For  there  it  is  one  person  who  speaks ;  and  who  is 
that,  but  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  introduced  in  these 
prophecies  with  dramatic  directness,  as  speaking  in  his  own 
name  ?  Jehovah  has  come  to  His  people  in  His  servant.  We 
know  who  was  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  the  historical  fulfil- 
ment. It  was  He  whom  even  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
describe  as  tov  TralBa  toO  Kvpiov,  especially  in  the  Acts  (iii. 
13,  26,  iv.  27,  30).  It  was  not  indeed  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity  that  the  servant  of  Jehovah  appeared  in  Israel  with 
the  gospel  of  redemption ;  but,  as  we  shall  never  be  tired  of 
repeating,  this  is  the  human  element  in  these  prophecies,  that 
they  regard  the  appearance  of  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  the 
Saviour  of  Israel  and  the  heathen,  as  connected  with  the  cap- 
tivity :  the  punishment  of  Israel  terminating,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  perspective  foreshortening  of  prophetic  vision,  with 
the  termination  of  the  captivity ;  and  the  final  glory  of  Israel 
and  the  final  salvation  of  all  mankind  beginning  to  dawn  on 
the  border  of  the  captivity, — a  connection  which  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  strongest  confirmations  of  the  composition  of  these 
addresses  before  the  captivity,  as  well  as  of  Isaiah's  authorship. 
But  this  avOpoiirivov  does  not  destroy  the  Oetov  in  them,  inas» 
much  as  the  time  at  wliicli  Jesus  appeared  was  not  only  similar 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  stood  in  a  causal  con- 
nection with  it,  since  the  Roman  empire  was  the  continuation 
of  the  Babylonian,  and  the  moral  state  of  the  people  under  the 
iron  arm  of  the  Roman  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Babylonian 
■exiles  (Ezek.  ii.  6,  7).  At  the  same  time,  whatever  our  opinion 
on  this  point  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  to  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  who  was  seen  by  the  prophet  in  connection 
with  the  Babylonian  captivity,  that  the  words  "  wherefore  did  I 
come"  refer. 

He  in  whom  Jehovah  came  to  His  nation,  and  proclaimed 
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to  it,  in  the  midst  of  its  self-induced  misery,  the  way  and  work 
of  salvation,  is  He  who  speaks  in  ver.  4 :  "  The  Lord  Jehovah 
hath  given  me  a  disciple's  tongue,  that  I  may  know  how  to  set  up 
the  loearied  with  words :  He  wakeneth  every  morning ;  wakeneth 
mine  ear  to  attend  in  disciple's  manner."  The  word  limmudim, 
which  is  used  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  which  is  the  older 
word  for  the  later  talmidim,  /laOrjral,  as  in  ch.  viii.  16,  liv.  13, 
is  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  according  to  the  figure  of 
palindromy,  which  is  such  a  favourite  figure  in  both  parts  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah  ;  and  the  train  of  thought,  "  He  wakeneth 
morning  by  morning,  wakeneth  mine  ear,"  recals  to  mind  the 
parallelism  with  reservation  which  is  very  common  in  the 
Psalms,  and  more  especially  the  custom  of  a  "  triolet-like " 
spinning  out  of  the  thougiits,  from  which  the  songs  of  "  de- 
grees "  (or  ascending  steps,  sMr  hamma'dloth)  have  obtained 
their  name.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  affords  us  a  deep  insight 
here  into  His  hidden  life.  The  prophets  received  special 
revelations  from  God,  for  the  most  part  in  the  night,  either  in 
dreams  or  else  in  visions,  which  were  shown  them  in  a  waking 
condition,  but  yet  in  the  more  susceptible  state  of  nocturnal 
quiet  and  rest.  Here,  however,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  re- 
ceives the  divine  revelations  neither  in  dreams  nor  visions  of 
the  night;  but  every  morning  (bahhoqer  hahhoqer  as  in  ch, 
xxviii.  19),  i.e.  when  his  sleep  is  over,  Jehovah  comes  to  him, 
awakens  his  ear,  by  making  a  sign  to  him  to  listen,  and  then 
takes  him  as  it  were  into  the  school  after  the  manner  of  a 
pupil,  and  teaches  him  what  and  how  he  is  to  preach.  Nothing 
indicates  a  tongue  befitting  the  disciples  of  God,  so  much  as 
the  gift  of  administering  consolation;  and  such  a  gift  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  speaker  here.     "  To  help  with  words  him  that  is 

exhausted  "  (with  suffering  and  self-torture)  :    nij?,  Arab.  i^\i 

med.  Vav,  related  to  B«i3?,  E^n,  signifies  to  spring  to  a  person 
with  words  to  help,  Aq.  viroa-Tripiaai,  Jer.   sustentare.     The 

Arabic  i^-U  '^^<^-  J^j  to  ^^i"  upon  or  water  (Ewald,  Umbreit, 

etc.),  cannot  possibly  be  thought  of,  since  this  has  no  support 
in  the  Hebrew ;  still  less,  however,  can  we  take  nij?  as  a  denom. 
from  ViS,  upon  which  Luther  has  founded  his  rendering,  "  to 
speak  to  the  weary  in  due  season  "  (also  Eng.  ver.).     "ijn  is  an 
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accusative  of  more  precise  definition,  like  *'B'N.  in  ver.  1  (cf.  ch, 
xlii.  25,  xliii.  23).  Jerome  has  given  the  correct  rendering : 
"that  I  may  know  how  to  sustain  him  that  is  weary  with  a  word." 

His  calHng  is  to  save,  not  to  destroy ;  and  for  this  calling 
he  has  Jehovah  as  a  teacher,  and  to  Him  he  has  submitted 
himself  in  docile  susceptibility  and  immoveable  obedience. 
Ver.  5.  "  Tlie  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear ;  and  I,  I 
was  not  rebellious,  and  did  not  turn  back."  He  put  him  into  a 
position  inwardly  to  discern  His  will,  that  he  might  become 
the  mediator  of  divine  revelation ;  and  he  did  not  set  himself 
against  this  calling  (indrdh,  according  to  its  radical  meaning 
stringere,  to  make  one's  self  rigid  against  any  one,  avnreivetv), 
and  did  not  draw  back  from  obeying  the  call,  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  would  not  bring  him  earthly  honour  and  gain,  but 
rather  shame  and  ill-treatment.  Ever  since  he  had  taken  the 
path  of  his  calling,  he  had  not  drawn  timidly  back  from  the 
sufferings  with  which  it  was  connected,  but  had  rather  cheer- 
fully taken  them  upon  him.  Ver.  6.  "  F  offered  my  back  to 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  pluck  off  the  hair ;  I  hid 
not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting."  He  offered  his  back  to 
such  as  smote  it,  his  cheeks  to  such  as  plucked  out  the  hair 
of  his  beard  (mdrat  as  in  Neh.  xiii.  25).  He  did  not  hide  his 
face,  to  cover  it  up  from  actual  insults,  or  from  being  spit 
upon  (on  kHimmoth  with  roq,  smiting  on  the  cheek,  KoXa<J3L^eiv, 
strokes  with  rods,  paTri^eiv,  blows  upon  the  head,  rinrreiv  eh 
TTjv  Ke(f>a\'qv  with  ifiTrrvetv,  compare  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  xxvii.  30, 
John  xviii.  22).  The  way  of  his  calling  leads  through  a 
shameful  condition  of  humiliation.  What  was  typified  in  Job 
(see  ch.  xxx.  10,  xvii.  6),  and  prefigured  typically  and  pro- 
phetically in  the  Psalms  of  David  (see  Ps.  xxii.  7,  Ixix.  8), 
finds  in  him  its  perfect  antitypical  fulfilment. 

But  no  shame  makes  him  faint-hearted ;  he  trusts  in  Him 
who  hath  called  him,  and  looks  to  the  end.  Ver.  7.  "But  the 
Lord  Jehovah  will  help  me ;  therefore  have  I  not  sufered  myself 
to  be  overcome  by  mockery:  therefore  did  1  make  my  face  like  the 
flint,  and  knew  that  I  should  not  be  put  to  shame."  The  1  intro- 
duces the  thought  with  which  his  soul  was  filled  amidst  all 
his  sufferings.  In  'JiiwOJ  N?  he  affirms,  that  he  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  inwardly  overcome  and  overpowered  by  kHimmdh. 
The  consciousness  of  his  high  calling  remained  undisturbed; 
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he  was  never  ashamed  of  that,  nor  did  he  turn  away  from  it. 
The  two  t3"''J?  stand  side  by  side  upon  the  same  line.  He  made 
his  face  kachalldmlsh  (from  chdlam,  related  to  gdlam  in  ch. 
xlix.  21,  with  the  substantative  termination  ish:  see  Jeshurun, 
p.  229),  i.e.  he  made  it  as  unfeeling  as  a  flint-stone  to  the 
attacks  of  his  foes  (cf.  Ezeh.  iii.  8,  9).  The  LXX.  renders 
this  edrjKa  to  ■wpocrmirov  fwv  ox;  a-repeav  irerpav  ;  but  iurijpi^a 
TO  TTjOoo-.,  which  is  the  rendering  given  to  ''JS  CtJ'  in  Jer.  xxi.  10, 
would  have  been  just  the  proper  rendering  here  (see  Luke 
ix.  51).  In  "  holy  hardness  of  endurance,"  as  Stiei'  says,  he 
turned  his  face  to  his  antagonists,  without  being  subdued  or 
frightened  away,  and  was  well  assured  that  He  whose  cause 
he  represented  would  never  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

In  the  midst  of  his  continued  sufferings  he  was  still 
certain  of  victory,  feeling  himself  exalted  above  every  human 
accusation,  and  knowing  that  Jehovah  would  acknowledge 
him ;  whereas  his  opponents  were  on  the  way  to  that  destruc- 
tion, the  germ  of  which  they  already  carried  within  them. 
Vers.  8,  9.  "  ITe  is  near  that  justifieth  me;  lolio  will  contend  with 
me?!  We  will  draw  near  together!  Who  is  my  adversary  in 
judgment? !  Let  him,  draw  near  to  me!  Behold,  the  'Lord  Jeliovah 
will  help  me;  who  is  he  that  could  condemn  me?!  Behold,  tliey 
all  shall  fall  to  pieces  like  a  garment;  the  moth  shall  eat  tJiem  up." 
p'^ivn  and  J?''^"]^  are  forensic  antitheses :  the  former  signifies 
to  set  one  forth,  both  practically  and  judicially,  as  righteous 
(2  Sam.  XV.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  3)  ;  the  latter  as  guilty,  ilf}  (Deut. 
XXV.  1 ;  Ps.  cix.  7).  ""ilpyj,  which  has  lost  the  principal  tone 
on  account  of  the  following  ^^J  0^1);  ^^^  munacJi  instead  of 
metlieg  in  the  antepenultimate.  Baal  mishpdti  means,  " he  who 
has  a  judicial  cause  or  lawsuit  against  me,"  just  as  in  Roman 
law  the  dominus  litis  is  distinguished  from  the  procurator,  i.e. 
from  the  person  who  represents  him  in  court  (syn.  ba'al 
d'bhdrm,  Ex.  xxiv.  14,  and  'ish  rihlii  in  Job  xxxi.  35 ;  compare 
ch.  xli.  11).  NW'D  are  connected,  and  form  an  emphatic  rk, 
Eom.  viii.  34  (Ewald  §  325,  a).  "All  of  them"  (kulldm):  this 
refers  to  all  who  are  hostile  to  him.  They  fall  to  pieces  like  a 
worn-out  garment,  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  motli  which  they 
already  carry  within  them  :  —  a  figure  which  we  meet  with 
again  in  ch.  li.  8  (cf.  Job  xiii.  28,  Hos.  v.  12),  and  one  which, 
although  apparently  insignificant,  is  yet  really  a  terrible  one, 
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inasmuch  as  it  points  to  a  power  of  destruction  working  im- 
perceptibly and  slowly,  but  yet  effecting  the  destruction  of  the 
object  selected  with  all  the  greater  certainty. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  words  of  the  servant.  The  prophecy 
opened  with  words  of  Jehovah  (vers.  1-3),  and  with  such  words 
it  closes,  as  we  may  see  from  the  expression,  "  this  shall  ye 
have  at  my  hand,"  in  ver.  lib.  The  first  word  of  Jehovah  is 
addressed  to  those  who  fear  Him,  and  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  His  servant.  Ver.  10.  "  Who  among  you  is  fearing  Jehovah, 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His  servant  ?  He  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, and  without  a  ray  of  light,  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  stay  himself  upon  his  God."  Tiie  question  is 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  any  one  who  could  reply, 
"  I  am  one,  or  wish  to  be  such  an  one,"  what  his  duty  and  his 
privileges  are.  In  the  midst  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  his 
situation  (cJtashekhlm  the  accusative  of  the  object,  and  plural 
to  ch&shekhdh,  ch.  viii.  22),  and  of  his  consequent  despondency 
of  mind,  he  is  to  trust  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  firmest 
and  surest  of  all  grounds  of  trust,  and  to  stay  himself  upon  his 
God,  who  cannot  forsake  or  deceive  him.  He  is  to  believe  (ch. 
vii.  9,  xxviii.  16  ;  Hab.  ii.  4)  in  God  and  the  word  of  salva- 
tion, for  ntD3  and  W^i  are  terms  applied  to  that  fducia  fidei 
which  is  the  essence  of  faith.  The  second  word  of  Jehovah  is 
addi'essed  to  the  despisers  of  His  word,  of  which  His  servant  is 
the  bearer.  Ver.  11.  "Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  fire,  that  equip 
yourselves  with  burning  darts,  away  into  the  glow  of  your  fire, 
and  into  the  burning  darts  that  ye  have  kindled  !  This  comes  to 
you  from  my  hand ;  ye  shall  lie  dotvn  in  sorroiv."  The  fire  is 
not  the  fire  of  divine  wrath  (Jer.  xvii.  4),  but  the  fire  of 
wickedness  {rish'dh,  ch.  ix.  17),  more  especially  that  hellish 
fire  with  which  an  evil  tongue  is  set  on  fire  (Jas.  iii.  6)  ;  for 
the  zlqoth  (equivalent  to  ziqqoth,  from  zeq  =  zinq,  from  zdnaq, 
to  spring,  to  let  fly,  Syr.  to  shoot  or  hurl),  i.e.  shots,  and 
indeed  burning  arrows  (Ps.  vii.  14),  are  figurative,  and  stand 
for  the  blasphemies  and  anathemas  which  they  cast  at  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  read  ^T*?!?  instead 
of  ^1?^'?'  ^^  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Knobel  propose,  or  even,  con- 
trary to  all  usage  of  speech,  ''3'!S<D.  The  former  is  the  more 
pictorial :  they  gird  burning  darts,  accingunt  malleolos,  i.e. 
they  equip  or  arm  themselves  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
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attack  (ch.  xlv.  5).  But  the  destruction  which  they  prepare 
for  the  servant  of  Jehovah  becomes  their  own.  They  them- 
selves have  to  go  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fire  and  tlie 
burning  darts,  that  they  have  set  on  fire.  The  hand  of  Jehovah 
suddenly  inverts  the  position ;  the  fire  of  wrath  becomes  the 
fire  of  divine  judgment,  and  this  fire  becomes  their  bed  of 
torment.  The  LXX.  has  it  correctly,  eV  Xvirrj  KotfirjO^a-ecrOe. 
The  Lamed  indicates  the  situation  (Ewald,  §  217,  d).  r'^SB'n 
with  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable  gives  a  dictatorial  con- 
clusion. It  has  a  terrible  sound,  but  still  more  terrible  (apart 
from  the  future  state)  is  the  historical  fulfilment  that  presents 
itself  to  the  eye. 


THIRD  PROPHECY.— Chap.  li. 

THE  BURSTING  FORTH  OP  SALVATION,  AND  TURNING  AWAY 
OF  THE  CUP  OF  WRATH. 

The  prophetic  address  now  turns  ngain  from  the  despisers 
of  the  word,  whom  it  has  threatened  with  the  torment  of  fire, 
to  those  who  long  for  salvation.  Vers.  1-3.  "  Hearken  to  me, 
ye  iliat  are  in  pursuit  of  righteousness,  ye  that  seek  Jehovah. 
Look  up  to  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hollow  of  the 
pit  whence  ye  are  dxig.  Look  up  to  Abraham  your  forefather, 
and  to  Sara  who  bare  you,  that  he  was  one  ichen  I  called  him, 
and  blessed  him,  and  multiplied  him.  For  Jehovah  hath  com- 
forted, Zion,  comforted  all  her  ruins,  and  turned  her  desert  like 
Eden,  and  her  steppe  as  into  the  garden  of  God ;  joy  and  gladness 
are  found  in  her,  thanksgiving  and  sounding  music."  The 
prophecy  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  striving  after  the  right 
kind  of  life  and  seeking  Jehovah,  and  not  turning  from  Him 
to  make  earthly  things  and  themselves  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit ;  for  such  only  are  in  a  condition  by  faitli  to  regard  that  as 
possible,  and  in  spirit  to  beliold  that  as  real,  which  seems  im- 
possible to  human  understanding,  because  the  very  opposite  is 
lying  before  the  eye  of  the  senses.  Abraham  and  Sarah  they 
are  mentally  to  set  before  them,  for  they  are  types  of  the  sal- 
vation to  be  anticipated  now.  Abraham  is  the  rock  whence 
the  stones  were  hewn,  of  which  the  house  of  Jacob  is  composed; 
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and  Sarah  with  her  maternal  womb  the  hollow  of  the  pit  out 
of  which  Israel  was  brought  to  the  light,  just  as  peat  is  dug 
out  of  a  pit,  or  copper  out  of  a  mine.  The  marriage  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  was  for  a  long  time  unfruitful ;  it  was,  as  it 
were,  out  of  hard  stone  that  God  raised  up  children  to  Himself 
in  Abraham  and  Sarah.  The  rise  of  Israel  was  a  miracle  of 
di\Tne  power  and  grace.  In  antithesis  to  the  masculine  Uur, 
bor  is  made  into  a  feminine  through  maqqeblieth,  which  is 
chosen  with  reference  to  n'qehhdh.  To  2l!i3Sn  we  must  supply 
«fiip  . . .  nt^N,  and  to  !3n"!i5J,  nssp  . . .  nt^N.  Ver.  2a  informs 
them  who  the  rock  and  the  hollow  of  the  pit  are,  viz.  Abraham 
your  forefather,  and  Sarah  fcholelkJiem,  who  bare  you  with  all 
the  pains  of  childbirth:  "you,"  for  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the 
son  of  promise,  was  the  birth  of  the  nation.  The  point  to  be 
specially  looked  at  in  relation  to  Abraham  (in  comparison  with 
whom  Sarah  falls  into  the  background)  is  given  in  the  words 
quod  unum  vocavi  eum  (that  he  was  one  when  I  called  him). 
The  perfect  ^''^f'^i?  relates  the  single  call  of  divine  grace,  which 
removed  Abraham  from  the  midst  of  idolaters  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  Jehovah.  The  futures  that  follow  (with  Vav  cop.) 
point  out  the  blessing  and  multiplication  that  were  connected 
with  it  (Gen.  xii.  1,  2).  He  is  called  one  (^eclidd  as  in  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  24,  ilal.  ii.  15),  because  he  was  one  at  the  time  of  his 
call,  and  yet  through  the  might  of  the  divine  blessing  became 
the  root  of  the  whole  genealogical  Lrce  of  Israel,  and  of  a  great 
multitude  of  people  that  branched  off  from  it.  This  is  what 
those  who  are  now  longing  for  salvation  are  to  remember, 
strengthening  themselves  by  means  of  the  olden  time  in  their 
faith  in  the  future  which  so  greatly  resembles  it.  The  corre- 
sponding blessing  is  expressed  in  preterites  (iiicham,  ■oayydsem), 
inasmuch  as  to  the  eye  of  faith  and  in  prophetic  vision  the  future 
has  the  reality  of  a  present  and  the  certainty  of  a  completed  fact. 
Zion,  the  mother  of  Israel  (ch.  1.  1),  the  counterpart  of  Sarah, 
the  ancestress  of  the  nation, — Zion,  which  is  now  mourning  so 
bitterly,  because  she  is  lying  waste  and  in  ruins, — is  comforted 
by  Jehovah.  Tlie  comforting  word  of  promise  (ch.  xl.  1) 
becomes,  in  her  case,  the  comforting  fact  of  fulfilment  (ch. 
xlix.  13).  Jehovah  makes  her  waste  like  Eden  (LXX.  <i? 
irapaSeiaov),  like  a  garden,  as  glorious  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
planted  by  Himself  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  6).     And  this 
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paradise  Is  not  without  human  occupants ;  but  wheu  you  enter 
it  you  find  joy  and  gladness  therein,  and  hear  thanksgiving 
at  the  wondrous  change  that  has  taken  place,  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  melody  (zimrdli  as  in  Amos  v.  23).  The  pleasant 
land  is  therefore  full  of  men  in  the  midst  of  festal  enjoyment 
and  activity.  As  Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac  after  a  long 
period  of  barrenness,  so  Zion,  a  second  Sarah,  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  joyous  multitude  of  children  after  a  long  period 
of  desolation. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  future  extends  far  beyond  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  which  becomes  the  source  of  salvation  to 
all  the  world.  Vers.  4,  5.  "  Hearken  unto  me,  my  'people,  and 
give  ear  unto  me,  0  my  congregation !  for  instruction  will  go 
forth  from  me,  and  I  make  a  place  for  my  right,  to  be  a  light  of 
the  nations.  My  righteousness  is  near,  my  salvation  is  drawn 
out,  and  my  arms  loill  judge  nations  :  the  hoping  of  the  islands 
looks  to  me,  and  for  mine  arm  is  their  waiting."  It  is  Israel 
which  is  here  summoned  to  hearken  to  the  promise  introduced 
with  ki.  ''BlXp  is  only  used  here  of  Israel,  like  Mil  in  Zeph.  ii.  9 ; 
and  the  LXX.  (koI  at  I3acn\e2i)  have  quite  misunderstood 
it.  An  address  to  the  heathen  would  be  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  whole  prophecy,  which  is  carried  out 
quite  consistently  throughout.  ''Dy  and  ''>3m6,  therefore,  are 
not  plurals,  as  the  Syriac  supposes,  although  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  the  plural  form 
apocopated  thus,  after  the  form  of  the  talmudie  Aramsean 
(see,  for  example,  p.  89  ;  and  see  also  at  Ps.  xlv.  9). 
What  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.  describes  as  the  calling  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  viz.  to  carry  out  justice  among  the  nations,  and  to 
plant  it  on  the  earth,  appears  here  as  the  act  of  Jehovah ;  but, 
as  a  comparison  of  '!?!<»  with  ti'Sp  (ch.  ii.  3)  clearly  shows,  as 
the  act  of  the  God  who  is  present  in  Israel,  and  works  from 
Israel  outwards.  Out  of  Israel  sprang  the  Saviour;  out  of 
Israel  the  apostleship ;  and  when  God  shall  have  mercy  upon 
Israel  again,  it  will  become  to  the  whole  world  of  nations  "  life 
from  the  dead,"  The  tliordh  referred  to  here  is  that  of  Sion, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  Sinai,  the  gospel  of  redemption, 
and  mishpdt  the  new  order  of  life  in  which  Israel  and  the 
nations  are  united.  Jehovah  makes  for  this  a  place  of  rest,  a 
firm  standing-place,  from  which  its  light  to  lighten  the  nations 
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streams  forth  in  all  directions.  VPp  as  in  Jer.  xxxi.  2,  1.  34, 
from  vy],  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  ^t-=rj}  *o  return,  to  procure 

return,  entrance,  and  rest ;  a  different  word  from  WT  in  ch.  li, 
15,  which  signifies  the  very  opposite,  viz.  to  disturb,  literally  to 
throw  into  trembling.  P"1V  and  V^^.,  which  occur  in  ver.  5a, 
are  synonyms  throughout  these  prophecies.  The  meaning  of 
the  former  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  thorah,  which 
gives  "  the  knowledge  of  salvation"  (Luke  i.  77),  and  with  that 
"  the  righteousness  of  God"  (Rom.  i.  17;  cf.  Isa.  liii.  11). 
This  righteousness  is  now  upon  the  point  of  being  revealed ; 
this  salvation  has  started  on  the  way  towards  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion. The  great  mass  of  the  nations  fall  under  the  judgment 
which  the  arms  of  Jehovah  inflict,  as  they  cast  down  to  the 
eround  on  the  riajht  hand  and  on  the  left.  When  it  is  stated 
of  the  islands,  therefore,  that  they  hope  for  Jehovah,  and 
wait  for  His  arm,  the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  remnant  of 
the  heathen  nations  which  outlives  the  judgment,  and  not  only 
desires  salvation,  and  is  susceptible  of  it,  but  which  actually 
receives  salvation  (compare  the  view  given  in  John  xi.  52, 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Isaiah,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
biblical  view  generally,  e.g.  Joel  ill.  5).  To  these  the  saving 
arm  (the  singular  only  was  suitable  here ;  cf.  Ps.  xvi.  11)  now 
brings  that  salvation,  towards  which  their  longing  was  more  or 
less  consciously  directed,  and  which  satisfied  their  inmost  need. 
Observe  in  ver.  5  the  majestic  and  self-conscious  movement  of 
the  rhythm,  with  the  effective  tone  of  y'yachelun. 

The  people  of  God  are  now  summoned  to  turn  their  eyes 
upwards  and  downwards  :  the  old  world  above  their  heads  and 
under  their  feet  is  destined  to  destruction.  Ver.  6.  "  Lift  up 
your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath :  for  the 
lieavens  will  pass  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  fall  to  pieces 
like  a  garment,  and  its  inhabitants  die  out  like  a  nonentity ;  and 
my  salvation  will  last  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  does  not  go 
to  ruin."  The  reason  for  the  summons  follows  with  kl.  The 
heavens  will  be  resolved  into  atoms,  like  smoke  :  nimldchu  from 
mdlach,  related  to  mdrach,  root  mal,  from  which  comes  mdlal 
(see  at  Job  xiv.  2),  to  rub  to  jiieces,  to  crumbly  to  pieces,  or 
mangle ;  Aquila,  rfKorjOrjaav,  from  oKoav,  to  thresh.  As 
m'ldchim  signifies  rags,  the  figure  of  a  garment  that  has  fallen 
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to  pieces,  which  was  then  quite  ready  to  hand  (ch.  1.  9),  pre- 
sented itself  from  the  natural  association  of  ideas.  I?"i03,  how- 
ever, cannot  mean  "  in  like  manner"  (LXX.,  Targ.,  Jerome)  ; 
for  if  we  keep  to  the  figure  of  a  garment  falling  to  pieces,  tlie 
figure  is  a  very  insipid  one ;  and  if  we  refer  it  to  the  fate  of 
the  earth  generally,  the  thought  which  it  offers  is  a  very  tame 
one.  The  older  expositors  were  not  even  acquainted  with  what 
is  now  the  favourite  explanation,  viz.  "  as  gnats  perish"  (Hltzig, 
Ewaldj  Umhreit,  Knobel,  Stier,  etc.)  ;  since  the  singular  of 
kinmm  is  no  more  hen  than  the  singular  of  D'V?  is  J*!?.  The 
gnat  (viz,  a  species  of  stinging  gnat,  probably  the  diminutive 
but  yet  very  troublesome  species  which  is  called  akol  uskut, 
"  eat  and  be  silent,"  in  Egyptian)  is  called  kinndh,  as  the 
talmudic  usage  shows,  where  the  singular,  which  does  not 
happen  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  found  in  the 
case  of  kinnim  as  well  as  in  that  of  betsim.^  We  must  explain 
the  word  in  the  same  manner  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  Num.  xiii. 
33,  Job  ix.  35.  In  all  these  passages  ken  merely  signifies 
"  so"  (ita,  sic)  ;  but  just  as  in  the  classical  languages,  these 
words  often  derive  their  meaning  from  the  gesture  with  which 
they  are  accompanied  (e.g.  in  Terence's  Eunuch :  Cape  hoe 
flahellum  et  ventulum  sic  facito).  This  is  probably  Eiickert's 
opinion,  when  he  adopts  the  rendering :  and  its  inhabitants 
"  like  so"  (so  wie  so)  do  they  die.  But  "  like  so"  is  here  equi- 
valent to  "  like  nothing."  Tliat  the  heavens  and  the  earth  do 
not  perish  without  rising  again  in  a  renewed  form,  is  a  thought 
which  may  naturally  be  supplied,  and  which  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  16,  ch.  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22.  Righteousness 
(ts'ddqdh)  and  salvation  (y'shudh)  are  the  heavenly  powers, 
which  acquire  dominion  through  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  become  the  foundations  of  the  new  (2  Pet.  iii.  13). 
That  the  ts'ddqdh  will  endure  for  ever,  and  the'y'shudh  will 
not  be  broken  (yechath,  as  in  ch.  vii.  8,  confringetur,  whereas 
in  ver.  7  the  meaning  is  consternemini),  is  a  prospect  that  opens 
after  the  restoration  of  the  new  world,  and  which  indirectly 

1  Kinnam,  in  Ex.  viii.  13,  14,  whetlier  it  be  a  collective  plural  or  a  sin- 
gular, also  proves  nothing  in  support  of  ken,  any  more  than  middah  in 
Job  xi.  9  (which  see)  in  favour  of  mad,  in  the  sense  of  measure.  It  does 
not  follow,  that  because  a  certain  form  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  deri- 
vative, it  must  have  been  current  in  ordinary  usage. 
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applies  to  men  who  survive  the  catastrophe,  having  become 
partakers  of  righteousness  and  salvation.  For  righteousness 
and  salvation  require  beings  in  whom  to  exert  their  power. 

Upon  this  magnificent  promise  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
counsel  of  God,  an  exhortation  is  founded  to  the  persecuted 
church,  not  to  be  afraid  of  men.  Vers.  7,  8.  "  Hearken  unto 
me,  ye  that  know  ahout  righteousness,  thou  people  with  my  law  in 
the  heart ;  fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  mortals,  and  he  ye  not 
alarmed  at  their  revilings.  For  the  moth  will  devour  them  like  a 
garment,  and  the  worm  devour  them  like  woollen  cloth ;  and  my 
righteousness  will  stand  for  ever,  and  my  salvation  to  distant 
generations^  The  idea  of  the  "servant  of  Jehovah,"  in  its 
middle  sense,  viz.  as  denoting  the  true  Israel,  is  most  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  address  here.  They  that  pursue  after  righteous- 
ness, and  seek  Jehovah  (ch.  li.  1),  that  is  to  say,  the  servants 
of  Jehovah  (ch.  Ixv.  8,  9),  are  embraced  in  the  unity  of  a 
"  people,"  as  in  ch.  Ixv.  10  (cf.  ch.  x.  24),  i.e.  of  the  true 
people  of  God  in  the  people  of  His  choice,  and  therefore  of  the 
kernel  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  mass, — an  integral  intermediate 
link  in  the  organism  of  the  general  idea,  which  Havernick  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Hofmann  eliminate  from  it,^  but  not  with- 
out thereby  destroying  the  typical  mirror  in  which  the  prophet 
beholds  the  passion  of  the  One.  The  words  are  addressed  to 
those  who  know  from  their  own  experience  what  righteousness 

*  Havernick,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Tlieology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
published  by  H.  A.  Hahn,  1848,  and  in  a  second  edition  by  H.  Schultz, 
1868  ;  Drechsler,  in  his  article  on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  the  Luth. 
Zeitschri/t,  1852 ;  v.  Hofmann,  in  his  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  147.  The  first 
two  vinderstand  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah  as  an  individual,  the  true  Israel 
personified :  the  idea  has  simply  Israel  as  a  whole  at  its  base,  i.e.  Israel 
which  did  not  answer  to  its  ideal,  and  the  Messiah  as  the  summit,  in  whom 
the  ideal  of  Israel  was  fully  realized.  Drechsler  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the 
central  Unk,  viz.  an  Israel  true  to  its  vocation,  a  modern  abstraction  that  has 
no  support  in  the  Scriptures.  Hofmann,  however,  says  that  he  has  no  wish 
to  exclude  this  central  idea,  and  merely  wishes  to  guard  against  the  notion 
that  a  number  of  individuals,  whether  Israelite  generally  or  pious  Israelites, 
are  ever  intended  by  the  epithet  "  servant  of  Jehovah."  "  The  nation," 
he  says  himself  at  p.  145,  "  was  called  as  a  nation  to  be  the  servant  of 
God,  but  it  fulfilled  its  calling  as  a  church  of  believers."  And  so  say  we  • 
but  we  also  add  that  this  church  is  a  kernel  always  existing  within  the 
outer  ecclesia  mixta,  and  therefore  always  a  number  of  individuals,  though 
they  are  only  known  to  God. 
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is  as  a  gift  of  grace,  and  as  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  plan 
of  salvation,  i.e.  to  the  nation,  which  bears  in  its  heart  the 
law  of  God  as  the  standard  and  impulse  of  its  life,  the  church 
which  not  only  has  it  as  a  letter  outside  itself,  but  as  a  vital 
power  within  (cf.  Ps.  xl.  9).  None  of  these  need  to  be  afraid 
of  men.  Their  despisers  and  blasphemers  are  men  (^&i6sh;  cf. 
ver.  12,  Ps.  ix.  20,  x.  18),  whose  pretended  omnipotence,  exalta- 
tion, and  indestructibility,  are  an  unnatural  self-convicted  lie. 
The  double  iigure  in  ver.  8,  which  forms  a  play  upon  words 
that  cannot  well  be  reproduced,  affirms  that  the  smallest  exer- 
tion of  strength  is  quite  sufficient  to  annihilate  their  sham 
greatness  and  sham  power ;  and  that  long  before  they  are 
actually  destroyed,  they  carry  the  constantly  increasing  germ 
of  it  within  themselves.  The  sds,  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  is 
brother  to  the  'ash.  The  latter  (from  'dshesh,  collahi,  Arab. 
'aththa,  trans,  corrodere)  signifies  a  moth ;  the  former  (like  the 
Arabic  sus,  suse,  Gr.  o-tjs)  a  moth,  and  also  a  weevil,  curcuUo. 
The  relative  terms  in  Greek  are  ctjj?  (Armen.  tzefz)  and  Kt's. 
But  whilst  the  persecutors  of  the  church  succumb  to  these 
powers  of  destruction,  the  righteousness  and  salvation  of  God, 
which  are  even  now  the  confidence  and  hope  of  His  church, 
and  the  full  and  manifest  realization  of  which  it  will  hereafter 
enjoy,  stand  for  ever,  and  from  "  generation  to  generation,"  Pdor 
dorim,  i.e.  to  an  age  which  embraces  endless  ages  within  itself. 
But  just  as  such  an  exhortation  as  this  followed  very  naturally 
from  the  grand  promises  with  which  the  prophecy  commenced, 
so  does  a  longing  for  the  promised  salvation  spring  out  of  this 
exhortation,  together  with  the  assurance  of  its  eventual  realiza- 
tion. Vers.  9-11.  ^^  Awake,  awake,  clothe  thyself  in  might,  0 
arm  of  Jehovah ;  awake,  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  time,  the  ages 
of  the  olden  world  !  Was  it  not  thou  that  didst  split  Rahab  in 
pieces,  and  pierced  the  dragon  ?  Was  it  not  thou  that  didst  dry 
up  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the  great  billow;  that  didst  turn  the 
depths  of  the  sea  into  a  way  for  redeemed  to  pass  through  ?  And 
the  emancipated  of  Jehovah  will  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with 
diouting,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  head:  they  grasp  at  glad- 
ness and  joy,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  flee  away"  The  para- 
disaical restoration  of  Zion,  the  new  world  of  righteousness 
and  salvation,  is  a  work  of  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  of  the 
manifestation  of  His  might.     His  arm  is  now  in  a  sleeping 
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state.  It  is  not  lifeless,  indeed,  but  motionless.  Therefore 
the  church  calls  out  to  it  three  times,  "Awake"  (url:  to  avoid 
'monotony,  tlie  miha  and  milel  tones  are  interchanged,  as  in 
Judg.  V.  12).^  It  is  to  arise  and  put  on  strength  out  of  the 
fulness  of  omnipotence  (Idbhesh  as  in  Ps.  xciii.  1;  cf.  Xa/x^dveiv 
Svva/Miv,  Kev.  xi.  17,  and  Sva-eo  aXKrjv,  arm  thyself  with  strength, 
in  II.  xix.  36,  ix.  231).  The  arm  of  Jehovah  is  able  to  accom- 
plish what  the  prophecy  affirms  and  the  church  hopes  for;  since 
it  has  already  miraculously  redeemed  Israel  once.  Raliabli  is 
Egypt  represented  as  a  monster  of  the  waters  (see  ch.  xxx.  7), 
and  tannin  is  the  same  (cf.  xxvii.  1),  but  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Pharaoh  (Ezek.  xxix.  3).  S<'n"'ji*<,  tu  illud,  is  equivalent 
to  "thou,  yea  thou"  (see  at  ch.  xxxvii.  16).  The  Red  Sea  is 
.described  as  the  "  waters  of  the  great  deep "  {fhom  rabhdli), 
because  the  great  storehouse  of  waters  that  lie  below  the  solid 
ground  were  partially  manifested  there  (see  Genesis,  p.  259). 
nipl'ri  has  double  pasJita;  it  is  therefore  milel,  and  therefore 
the  third  pr.  =  nDB*  IB-N  (Ges.  §  109,  Anf.).  Ch.  xxxv.  10  is 
repeated  in  ver.  11,  being  attached  to  DvlS3  of  the  previous 
verse,  just  as  it  is  there.  Instead  of  ^D3  P^''^'^,  which  we  find 
here,  we  have  there  1D31  W'^l ;  in  everything  else  the  two 
passages  are  word  for  word  the  same.  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel  suppose  that  ver.  11  was  not  written  by  the  author  of 
these  addresses,  but  was  interpolated  by  some  one  else.  But 
in  ch.  Ixv.  25  we  meet  with  just  the  same  kind  of  repetition 
from  ch.  i.-xxxix. ;  and  in  the  first  part  we  find,  at  any  rate, 
repetitions  in  the  form  of  refrains  and  others  of  a  smaller  kind 
(like  ch.  xix.  15,  cf.  ch.  ix.  13).  And  ver.  11  forms  a  con- 
clusion here,  just  as  it  does  in  ch.  xxxv.  10.  An  argument  is 
founded  upon  the  olden  time  with  reference  to  the  things  to 
be  expected  now ;  the  look  into  the  future  is  cleared  and 
strengthened  by  tlie  look  into  the  past.  And  thus  will  the 
emancipated  of  Jehovah  return,  being  liberated  from  the 
present  calamity  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  Ecryptian 
then.  The  first  half  of  this  prophecy  is  here  brought  to  a 
close.  It  concludes  with  expressions  of  longing  and  of  hope, 
the  echo  of  promises  that  had  gone  before. 

In  the  second  half  the  promise  commences  again,  but  with 
more  distinct  reference  to  the  oppression  of  the  exiles  and  the 
'  See  Norzi  and  Luzzatto's  Grammatica  della  Lingua  Ebr.  §  513. 
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sufferings  of  Jerusalem.  Jehovah  Himself  begins  to  speak 
now,  setting  His  seal  upon  what  is  longed  and  hoped  for. 
Vers.  12-15.  "  /,  I  am  your  comforter :  who  art  thou,  that  thou 
shouldst  be  afraid  of  a  mortal  who  will  die,  and  of  a  son  of  man 
who  is  made  a  blade  of  grass  ;  that  thou  shouldst  forget  Jehovah 
thy  Creator,  who  stretched  out  the  heavens  and  founded  the  earth ; 
that  thou  shouldst  be  afraid  continually  all  the  day  of  the  fury 
of  the  tormentor,  as  he  aims  to  destroy  ?  and  where  is  the  fury  of 
the  tormentor  left  ?  He  that  is  bowed  down  is  quickly  set  loose, 
and  does  not  die  to  the  grave,  and  his  bread  does  not  fail  him ; 
as  truly  as  I  Jehovah  am  thy  God,  who  frighteneth  up  the  sea,  so 
that  its  waves  roar ;  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  His  name."  Kin  after 
''ajs  'aJK  is  an  emphatic  repetition,  and  therefore  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  subject  (avroi  iyco),  as  above,  in  ver.  10,  in  K'n'flN. 
From  this  major,  that  Jehovah  is  the  comforter  of  His  church, 
and  by  means  of  a  minor,  that  whoever  has  Him  for  a  com- 
forter has  no  need  to  fear,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
church  has  no  cause  to  fear.  Consequently  we  cannot  adopt 
Knobel's  explanation,  "  How  small  thou  art,  that  thou  art 
afraid."  The  meaning  is  rather,  "  Is  it  really  the  case  with 
thee  (i.e.  art  thou  then  so  small,  so  forsaken),  that  thou  hast 
any  need  to  fear"  (fut.  consec,  according  to  Ges.  §  129,  1 ;  cf. 
ki,  Ex.  iii.  11,  Judg.  ix.  28)?  The  attributive  sentence  idmuth 
(who  will  die)  brings  out  the  meaning  involved  in  the  epithet 
applied  to  man,  viz,  'Snosh  (compare  in  the  Persian  myth 
Gayomard,  from  the  old  Persian  gaya  meretan,  mortal  life)  ;. 
Tisn  —  "I'sn?  (Ps.  xxxvii.  2,  xc.  5,  ciii.  15  ;  compare  above,  ch. 
xl.  6-8)  is  an  equation  instead  of  a  comparison.  In  ver.  12& 
the  address  is  thrown  into  a  feminine  form,  in  ver.  13a  into  a 
masculine  one ;  Zion  being  the  object  in  the  former,  and  (what 
is  the  same  thing)  Israel  in  the  latter :  that  thou  forgettest  thy 
Creator,  who  is  also  the  almighty  Maker  of  the  universe,  and 
soarest  about  in  constant  endless  alarm  at  the  wrath  of  the 
tormentor,  whilst  he  is  aiming  to  destroy  (pichad,  contremiscere, 
as  in  Prov.  xxviii.  14 ;  ka'dsher  as  in  Ps.  Ivi.  7,  Num.  xxvii. 
14,  lit.  according  as  ;  konen,  viz.  his  arrows,  or  even  his  bow,  as 
in  Ps.  xi.  2,  vii.  13,  cf.  xxi.  13).  We  must  not  translate  this 
quasi  disposuisset,  which  is  opposed  to  the  actual  fact,  although 
syntactically  possible  (Job  x.  19 ;  Zech.  x.  6).  The  question 
with  which  the  fear  is  met,  "  And  where  is  the  fury  of  the 
VOL.  II.  T 
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tormentor  ?"  looks  into  the  future  :  "  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
him  to  be  seen,  he  is  utterly  swept  away."  If  hammetsiq  sig- 
nifies the  Chaldean,  ver.  14,  in  which  the  warning  passes  into 
a  promise,  just  as  in  the  first  half  the  promise  passed  into  a 
warning,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  oppression  by 
their  own  countrymen,  who  were  more  heathenish  than  Israel- 
itish  in  their  disposition,  as  Knobel  supposes ;  but  tsdeh  (from 
tsadh,  to  stoop  or  bend)  is  an  individualizing  description  of  the 
exiles,  who  were  in  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  some  of  them 
actually  in  prison  (see  ch.  xlii.  7,  22).  Those  who  were  lying 
there  in  fetters,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  bend,  hastened 
to  be  loosed,  i.e.  would  speedily  be  set  at  liberty  (the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  may  be  referred  to  here) ;  they  would 
not  die  and  fall  into  the  pit  (constr.  prcegnans),  nor  would  their 
bread  fail ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  regard  the  two  clauses  as  the 
dissection  of  one  thought  (which  is  not  necessary,  however, 
though  Hitzig  supports  it),  "  he  will  not  die  of  starvation." 
The  pledge  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Jehovah,  who  throws  the  sea  into  a  state  of  trembling  (even  by 
a  threatening  word,  g^drdh ;  WT  is  the  construct  of  the  parti- 
ciple, with  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable,  as  in  Lev.  xi.  7,  Ps. 
xciv.  9  :  see  Bar's  Psalter,  p.  132,  from  rdga,  tremefacere),  so 
that  its  waves  roar  (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  and  the  original  passage 
in  Job  xxvi.  12). 

The  promise,  as  the  pledge  of  which  Jehovah  has  staked 
His  absolute  power,  to  which  everything  must  yield,  now  rises 
up  to  an  eschatological  height,  from  the  historical  point  at 
which  it  began.  Ver.  16.  "  And  I  put  my  words  into  thy  mouth, 
and  in  the  sJiadow  of  my  hand  have  I  covered  thee,  to  plant 
heavens,  and  to  found  an  earth,  and  to  say  to  Zion,  Thou  art  my 
people."  It  is  a  lofty  calling,  a  glorious  future,  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  introduction  of  which  Israel,  although  fallen  as  low 
as  ver.  7  describes,  has  been  equipped  and  kept  in  the  shadow 
of  unapproachable  omnipotence.  Jehovah  has  put  His  words 
into  the  mouth  of  this  Israel — His  words,  the  force  and  cer- 
tainty of  which  are  measured  by  His  all-determining  absolute- 
ness. And  what  is  the  exalted  calling  which  it  is  to  subserve 
through  the  medium  of  these  words,  and  for  which  it  is  pre- 
served, without  previously,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  passing 
away  ?     We  must  not  render  it,  "  that  thou  mayest  plant," 
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etc.,  with  which  the  conclusion  does  not  harmonize,  viz.  "  that 
thou  mayest  say,"  etc. ;  for  it  is  not  Israel  who  says  this  to 
Israel,  but  Jehovah  says  it  to  Israel.  The  planter,  founder, 
speaker,  is  therefore  Jehovah.  It  is  God's  own  work,  to  which 
Israel  is  merely  instrumentally  subservient,  by  means  of  the 
words  of  God  placed  in  its  mouth,  viz.  the  new  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  favour ;  both  of  them, 
the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  regalia  of  God.  The  reference 
is  to  the  last  times.  The  Targum  explains  it  thus :  "  to  restore 
the  people  of  whom  it  is  said,  They  will  be  as  numerous  as  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  and  to  perfect  the  church,  of  which  it  is 
said.  They  will  be  as  numerous  as  the  dust  of  the  earth." 
Knobel  understands  by  this  a  completion  of  the  theocracy,  and 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  condition  of  the  world ;  E^ald,  a 
new  spiritual  creation,  of  which  the  liberation  of  Israel  is  the 
first  corner-stone.  But  the  prophecy  speaks  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  in  something  more  than  a  figurative  sense,  as 
a  new  creation  of  God  (ch.  Ixv.  17).  Jehovah  intends  to 
create  a  new  world  of  righteousness  and  salvation,  and  practi- 
cally to  acknowledge  Zion  as  His  people.  The  preparation  for 
this  great  and  all-renewing  work  of  the  future  is  aided  by  the 
true  Israel,  which  is  now  enslaved  by  the  heathen,  and  dis- 
owned and  persecuted  by  its  own  countrymen.  A  future  of 
salvation,  embracing  Israel  and  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  is 
implied  in  the  words  placed  by  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  His 
diurch,  which  was  faithful  to  its  calling.  These  words  in 
their  mouth  are  the  seed-corns  of  a  new  world  in  the  midst  of 
the  old.  The  fact  that  the  very  same  thing  is  said  here  of  the 
true  spiritual  Israel,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  2  of  the  one  servant  of 
Jehovah,  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
apostles  apply  to  themselves,  in  Acts  xiii.  47,  a  word  of  God 
relating  to  the  one  Servant  of  Jehovah,  by  saying,  "  So  hath 
the  Lord  commanded  us."  The  One  is,  in  fact,  one  with 
this  Israel ;  He  is  this  Israel  in  its  highest  potency ;  He  towers 
above  it,  but  only  as  the  head  rises  above  the  members  of  the 
body,  with  which  it  forms  a  living  whole.  There  is  no  necessity, 
therefore,  to  assume,  as  Hengstenberg  and  Philippi  do,  that 
ver.  13  contains  an  address  from  the  One  who  then  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet.  "  There  is  no  proof,"  as  Vitringa 
aifirms,  "  of  any  change  in  the  object  in  this  passage,  nor  any 
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solid  reason  for  assuming  it."  The  circumference  of  the  idea  is 
always  the  same.  Here,  however,  it  merely  takes  the  direction 
towai'ds  the  centre,  and  penetrates  its  smaller  inner  circle,  but 
does  not  go  back  to  the  centre  itself. 

Just  as  we  found  above,  that  the  exclamation  "awake"  (uri), 
which  the  church  addresses  to  the  arm  of  Jeho\  ah,  grew  out  of 
the  preceding  great  promises ;  so  here  there  grows  out  of  the 
same  another  "  awake"  (hith' or'n),  which  the  prophet  addresses 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  name  of  his  God,  and  the  reason  for  which  is 
given  in  the  form  of  new  promises.  Vers.  17-23.  "  Wake  thyself 
up,  wake  thyself  up,  stand  up,  0  Jerusalem,  thou  that  hast  drunk 
out  of  the  hand  of  Jehovah  tlie  goblet  of  His  fury :  the  goblet  cup 
of  reeling  hast  thou  drunk,  sipped  out.  There  teas  none  who 
guided  her  of  all  the  children  tJiat  she  had  brought  forth;  and  none 
who  took  her  by  the  hand  of  all  the  children  that  she  had  brought 
up.  There  were  two  things  that  happened  to  thee ;  who  should 
console  thee?  Devastation,  and  ruin,  and  famine,  and  the  sword: 
how  should  I  comfort  thee  ?  Thy  children  were  benighted,  lay  at 
the  comers  of  all  the  streets  like  a  snared  antelope :  as  those  who 
were  full  of  the  fury  of  Jehovah,  the  rebuke  of  thy  God.  There- 
fore hearken  to  this,  0  wretched  and  drunken,  but  not  viith  wine  .* 
Thus  saith  thy  Lord,  Jehovah,  and  thy  God  that  defendeth  His 
people,  Behold,  I  take  out  of  thine  hand  the  goblet  of  reeling,  the 
goblet  cup  of  my  fury :  thou  shalt  not  continue  to  drink  it  any 
more.  A  nd  I  put  it  into  the  hand  of  thy  tormentors ;  who  said  to- 
thy  soul,  Bow  down,  that  ice  may  go  over ;  and  thou  madest  thy 
back  like  the  ground,  and  like  a  public  way  for  those  who  go  over 
it."  In  ver.  17,  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  a  woman  lying  on 
the  ground  in  the  sleep  of  faintness  and  stupefaction.  She  has 
been  obliged  to  drink,  for  her  punishment,  the  goblet  filled 
with  the  fury  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  goblet  which  throws  those 
who  drink  it  into  unconscious  reeling ;  and  this  goblet,  which 
is  called  qubba'ath  kos  (^KinreXXov  -Trorrjpiov,  a  genitive  construc- 
tion, though  appositional  in  sense),  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  prominence  to  its  swelling  sides,  she  has  not  only  had 
to  drink,  but  to  drain  quite  clean  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxv.  9,  and  more 
especially  Ezek.  xxiii.  32-34).  Observe  the  plaintive  falling 
of  the  tone  in  shdthith  mdtsith.  In  this  state  of  unconscious 
stupefaction  was  Jerusalem  lying,  without  anj'  help  on  the 
part  of  her  children ;  there  was  not  one  who  came  to  guide  the 
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stupefied  one,  or  took  her  by  the  hand  to  lift  her  up.  The 
consciousness  of  the  punishment  that  their  sins  had  deserved, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  sufferings  that  the  punishment  had 
brought,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  not  one  of  them  showed  the  requisite  cheerful- 
ness and  strength  to  rise  up  on  her  behalf,  so  as  to  make  her 
fate  at  any  rate  tolerable  to  her,  and  ward  off  the  worst 
calamities.  What  elegiac  music  we  have  here  in  the  deep 
cadences  :  mikkol-bdnim  ydldddh,  miMol-hdniin  giddeldh  !  So 
terrible  was  her  calamity,  that  no  one  ventured  to  break  the 
silence  of  the  terror,  or  give  expression  to  their  sympathy. 
Even  the  prophet,  humanly  speaking,  is  obliged  to  exclaim, 
"  How  (ml,  literally  as  who,  as  in  Amos  vii.  2,  5)  should  I  com- 
fort thee!"  He  knew  of  no  equal  or  greater  calamity,  to  which 
he  could  point  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  principle  which 
experience  confirms,  solamen  miseris  socios  Jiabuisse  malorum. 
This  is  the  real  explanation,  according  to  Lam.  ii.  13,  though 
we  must  not  therefore  take  ml  as  an  accusative  =  h'ml,  as 
Hitzig  does.  The  whole  of  the  group  is  in  the  tone  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  There  were  two  kinds  of  things 
(i.e.  two  kinds  of  evils  :  mislipdchoili,  as  in  Jer,  xv.  3)  that  had 
happened  to  her  (N"ii7  =  iTii?,  with  which  it  is  used  interchange- 
ably even  in  the  Pentateuch), — namely,  the  devastation  and  ruin 
of  their  city  and  their  land,  famine  and  the  sword  to  her  chil- 
dren, their  inhabitants.  In  ver.  20  this  is  depicted  with  special 
reference  to  the  famine.  Her  children  were  veiled  (^ullapli, 
deliquium  pati,  lit.  obvelari),  and  lay  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness like  corpses  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  where  this 
horrible  spectacle  presented  itself  on  every  hand.  They  lay 
kHIio'  mikhmdr  (rendered  strangely  and  with  very  bad  taste  in 
the  LXX.,  viz.  like  a  half-cooked  turnip ;  but  given  correctly 
.  by  Jerome,  sicut  oryx,  as  in  the  LXX.  at  Deut.  xiv.  5,  illaque- 
atiis),  i.e.  like  a  netted  antelope  (see  at  Job  xxxix.  9),  i.e.  one 
that  lias  been  taken  in  a  hunter's  net  and  lies  there  exhausted, 
after  having  almost  strangled  itself  by  ineffectual  attempts  to 
release  itself.  The  appositional  '131  D''^5.?pp,  which  refers  to 
■];J3,  gives  as  a  quippe  qui  the  reason  for  all  this  suffering.  It 
is  the  punishment  decreed  by  God,  which  has  pierced  their  very 
heart,  and  got  them  completely  in  its  power.  This  clause 
assigning  the  reason,  shows  that  the  expression  "  thy  children  " 
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(bdnayikh)  is  not  to  be  taken  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Lam.ii.  11,  12,  iv.  3,  4,  viz.  as  referring  to  children  in  distinc- 
tion from  adults  ;  the  subject  is  a  general  one,  as  in  ch.  v.  25. 
With  Idhhen  (therefore,  ver.  21)  the  address  turns  from  the 
picture  of  sufferings  to  the  promise,  in  the  view  of  which  the 
cry  was  uttered,  in  ver.  17,  to  awake  and  arise.  Therefore, 
viz.  because  she  had  endured  the  full  measure  of  God's  wrath, 
she  is  to  hear  what  His  mercy,  that  has  now  begun  to  move, 
purposes  to  do.  The  connecting  form  sh'hhurath  stands  here, 
according  to  Ges.  §  116,  1,  notwithstanding  the  (epexegetical) 
Vav  which  comes  between.  We  may  see  from  ch.  xxix.  9 
how  thoroughly  this  "  drunk,  but  not  with  wine,"  is  in  Isaiah's 
own  style  (from  this  distinction  between  a  higher  and  lower 
sphere  of  related  facts,  compare  ch.  xlvii.  14,  xlviii.  10).  The 
intensive  plural  'ddonim  is  only  applied  to  human  lords  in 
other  places  in  the  book  of  Isaiah;  but  in  this  passage,  in  which 
Jerusalem  is  described  as  a  woman,  it  is  used  once  of  Jehovah. 
Ydnbh  'ammo  is  an  attributive  clause,  signifying  "  who  con- 
ducts the  cause  of  His  people,"  i.e.  their  advocate  or  defender. 
He  takes  the  goblet  of  reeling  and  wrath,  which  Jerusalem  has 
emptied,  for  ever  out  of  her  hand,  and  forces  it  newly  filled 
upon  her  tormentors.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  read- 
ing i|)JiD  (from  n3Jj  to  throw  down,  related  to  tlj,  whence  comes 
])\,  a  precipitate  or  sediment)  in  the  place  of  ^^Jio  (pret.  hi.  of 
nj*,  (laborare,  dolere),  that  favourite  word  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  (ch.  i.  5,  12,  iii.  32,  cf.  i.  4),  the  tone  of  which  we 
recognise  here  throughout,  as  Lowth,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit 
propose  after  the  Targum  ^v  }3iD  iini.  The  words  attributed 
to  the  enemies,  sh'chl  v'na'ahhordh  (from  sJidchdh,  the  kal  of 
which  only  occurs  here),  are  to  be  understood  figuratively,  as 
in  Ps.  cxxix.  3.  Jerusalem  has  been  obliged  to  let  her  children 
be  degraded  into  the  defenceless  objects  of  despotic  tyranny 
and  caprice,  both  at  home  in  their  own  conquered  country,  and 
abroad  in  exile.  But  the  relation  is  reversed  now.  Jerusalem 
is  delivered,  after  having  been  punished,  and  the  instruments 
of  her  punishment  are  given  up  to  the  punishment  which  their 
pride  deserved. 
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FOURTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lii.  1-12. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  LIBERTY. 

The  same  call,  which  was  addressed  in  ch.  li.  9  to  the  arm 
of  Jehovah  that  was  then  represented  as  sleeping,  is  here  ad- 
dressed to  Jerusalem,  which  is  represented  as  a  sleeping  woman. 
Vers.  1,  2.  "Awake,  awake;  clothe  thyself  in  thy  might,  0  Zion; 
clothe  thyself  in  thy  state  dresses,  0  Jerusalem,  thou  holy  city  : 
for  henceforth  there  will  7io  more  enter  into  thee  one  uncircumcised 
and  unclean  !  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust ;  arise,  sit  down,  0 
Jerusalem :  loose  thyself  from  the  chains  of  thy  neck,  0  captive 
daughter  of  Zion!"  Jerusalem  is  lying  upon  the  ground 
stupefied  with  the  wrath  of  God,  and  exhausted  with  grief; 
but  this  shameful  prostration  and  degradation  will  now  come 
to  an  end.  She  is  to  rise  up  and  put  on  her  might,  which 
has  long  been  broken  down,  and  apparently  has  altogether 
disappeared,  but  which  can  and  must  be  constantly  renewed, 
because  it  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  an  inviolable  promise. 
She  is  to  wake  up  and  recover  her  ancient  power,  and  put  on 
her  state  robes,  i.e.  her  priestly  and  royal  ornaments,  which 
belong  to  her  as  a  "  royal  city,"  i.e.  as  the  city  of  Jehovah  and 
His  anointed  one.  For  henceforth  she  will  be  what  she  was 
always  intended  to  be,  and  that,  without  any  further  desecra- 
tion. Heathen,  uncircumcised,  and  those  who  were  unclean  in 
heart  and  flesh  (Ezek.  xliv.  9),  had  entered  her  by  force,  and 
desecrated  her :  heathen,  who  had  no  right  to  enter  the  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah  as  they  were  (Lam.  i.  10).  But  she 
should  no  longer  be  defiled,  not  to  say  conquered,  by  such 
invaders  as  these  (Joel  iv.  17  ;  Nahum  ii.  lb;  compare  ver.  7 
with  Nahum  ii.  la).  On  the  construction  non  perget  intrahit 
'=intrare,  see  Ges.  §  142,  3,  c.  In  ver.  2  the  idea  of  the  city 
falls  into  the  background,  and  that  of  the  nation  takes  its 
place.  oi'tJnT'  ''32'  does  not  mean  "captive  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem," however,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  for  this  would  require  n>3l!' 
in  accordance  with  the  personification,  as  in  ver.  2b.  The  ren- 
dermg  supported  by  the  LXX.  is  the  true  one,  "  Sit  down,  O 
Jerusalem ;"  and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  it  is  accentuated. 
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The  exhortation  is  the  counterpart  of  ch.  xlvii.  1.  Jerusalem 
is  sitting  upon  the  ground  as  a  prisoner,  having  no  seat  to  sit 
upon;  but  this  is  only  that  she  may  be  the  more  highly  exalted; 
— whereas  the  daughter  of  Babylon  is  seated  as  a  queen  upon  a 
throne,  but  only  to  be  the  more  deeply  degraded.  The  former 
is  now  to  shake  herself  free  from  the  dust,  and  to  rise  up  and 
sit  down  (viz.  upon  a  throne,  Targum).  The  captive  daughter 
of  Zion  (sh'bliiyydh,  aly(/id\coTO';,  Ex.  xii.  29,  an  adjective 
written  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  in  ch.  x.  30,  liii.  11) 
is  to  undo  for  herself  (sibi  laxare  according  to  vol.  i.  p.  94 
note,  like  hithnacliel,  ch.  xiv.  2,  sibi  possidendo  capere)  the 
chains  of  her  neck  (the  chethib  innsnn,  they  loosen  themselves, 
is  opposed  to  the  beautiful  parallelism)  ;  for  she  who  was  mourn- 
ing in  her  humiliation  is  to  be  restored  to  honour  once  more, 
and  she  who  was  so  shamefully  laden  with  fetters  to  liberty. 

The  reason  for  the  address  is  now  given  in  a  well-sustained 
promise.  Vers.  3-6.  "For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Ye  have  been 
sold  f 01'  nothing,  and  ye  shall  not  be  redeemed  with  silver.  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  My  people  went  down  to  Egypt  in 
the  beginning  to  dwell  there  as  guests ;  and  Asshur  has  oppressed 
it  for  nothing.  And  now,  what  have  I  to  do  here  ?  saith 
Jehovah:  for  my  people  are  taken  away  for  nothing;  their  oppres- 
sors shriek,  saith  Jehovah,  and  my  name  is  continually  blasphemed 
all  the  day.  Therefore  my  people  shall  learn  my  name  ;  there- 
fore, in  that  day,  that  I  am  He  leho  saith,  Tliere  am  I."  Ye 
have  been  sold  (this  is  the  meaning  of  ver.  3)  ;  but  this  selling 
is  merely  a  giving  over  to  a  foreign  power,  without  the  slightest 
advantage  accruing  to  Him  who  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  cause  them  to  atone  for  their  sins  (ch.  1.  1),  and  with- 
out any  other  people  taking  their  place,  and  serving  Him  in 
their  stead  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  He  sustained.  And 
there  would  be  no  need  of  silver  to  purchase  the  favour  of 
Him  who  had  given  them  up,  since  a  manifestation  of  divine 
power  would  be  all  that  would  be  required  (ch.  xlv.  13).  For 
whether  Jehovah  show  Himself  to  Israel  as  the  Righteous  One 
or  as  the  Gracious  One,  as  a  Judge  or  as  a  Redeemer,  He  alvvavs 
acts  as  the  Absolute  One,  exalted  above  all  earthly  affairs, 
having  no  need  to  receive  anything,  but  able  to  give  every- 
thing. He  receives  no  recompense,  and  gives  none.  Whether 
punishing  or  redeeming.  He  always  guards  His  people's  honour, 
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proving  Himself  in  the  one  case  to  be  all-sufficient,  and  in  the 
other  almighty,  but  acting  in  both  cases  freely  from  Himself. 
In  the  train  of  thought  in  vers.  4-6  the  reason  is  given  for 
the  general  statement  in  ver.  3.  Israel  went  down  to  Egypt, 
the  country  of  the  Nile  valley,  with  the  innocent  intention  of 
sojourning,  i.e.  living  as  a  guest  (gur)  there  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
and  yet  (as  we  may  supply  from  the  next  clause,  according 
to  the  law  of  a  self-completing  parallelism)  there  it  fell  into 
the  bondage  of  the  Pharaohs,  who,  whilst  they  did  not  fear 
tlehovah,  but  rather  despised  Him,  were  merely  the  blind 
instruments  of  His  will.  Asshur  then  oppressed  it  b'epJies,  i.e. 
not  "  at  last "  (ultimo  tempore,  as  Havernick  renders  it),  but 
(as  Das  is  the  synonym  of  T.^  in  ch.  xl.  17,  xli.  12)  "for 
nothing,"  i.e.  without  having  acquired  any  right  to  it,  but 
rather  serving  in  its  unrighteousness  simply  as  the  blind  in- 
strument of  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah,  who  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Asshur  put  an  end  first  of  all  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  then  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  two 
■references  to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  oppressions  are  ex- 
pressed in  as  brief  terms  as  possible.  But  with  the  words 
"now  therefore"  the  prophecy  passes  on  in  a  much  more 
copious  strain  to  the  present  oppression  in  Babylon.  Jehovah 
inquires.  Quid  mihi  hie  (What  have  I  to  do  here)  1  Hitzig 
supposes  poh  (here)  to  refer  to  heaven,  in  the  sense  of,  "  What 
pressing  occupation  have  I  here,  that  all  this  can  take  place 
without  my  interfering?"  But  such  a  question  as  this  would 
be  far  more  appropriate  to  the  Zeus  of  the  Greek  comedy  than 
to  the  Jehovah  of  prophecy.  Knobel,  who  takes  poh  as  refer- 
ring to  the  captivity,  in  accordance  with  the  context,  gives  a 
ridiculous  turn  to  the  question,  viz.,  "  What  do  I  get  here  in 
Babylonia,  from  the  fact  that  my  people  are  carried  off  for 
nothing!  Only  loss."  He  observes  himself  that  there  is  a 
certain  wit  in  the  question.  But  it  would  be  silly  rather  than 
witty,  if,  after  Jehovah  had  just  stated  that  He  had  given  up 
His  people  for  nothing,  the  prophet  represented  Him  as  pre- 
paring to  redeem  it  by  asking,  "  What  have  I  gained  by  it  f  " 
The  question  can  have  no  other  meaning,  according  to  ch.  xxii. 
16,  than  "  What  have  I  to  do  here  ?"  Jehovah  is  thought  of  as 
present  with  His  people  (cf .  Gen.  xlvi.  4),  and  means  to  inquire 
whether  He  shall  continue  this  penal  condition  of  exile  any 
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longer  (Targum,  Rashi,  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Stier,  etc.).  The 
question  implies  an  intention  to  redeem  Israel,  and  the  reason 
for  this  intention  is  introduced  with  ki.  Israel  is  taken  away 
(ablatus),  viz.  from  its  own  native  home,  chinndm,  i.e.  without 
the  Chaldeans  having  any  human  claim  upon  them  whatever. 
The  words  l^''^'?'!  vbm  (^'?^o)  are  not  to  be  rendered,  "its 
singers  lament,"  as  Euetschi  and  Eosenmiiller  maintain,  since 
the  singers  of  Israel  are  called  rdslior^rim ;  nor  "  its  (Israel's) 
princes  lament,"  as  Vitringa  and  Hitzig  supposed,  since  the 
people  of  the  captivity,  although  they  had  still  their  national 
mnm,  had  no  other  moshHim  than  the  Chaldean  oppressors 
(ch.  xlix.  7,  xiv.  5).  It  is  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  oppres- 
sors of  His  people,  that  Jehovah  assigns  in  this  sentence  as 
the  reason  for  His  interposition,  which  cannot  any  longer  be 
deferred.  It  is  true  that  we  do  meet  with  helll  (of  which  we 
have  the  future  here  without  any  syncope  of  the  first  syllable) 
in  other  passages  in  the  sense  of  ululare,  as  a  cry  of  pain ;  but 
just  as  T'!'!},  t?^,  nn  signify  a  yelling  utterance  of  either  joy  or 
pain,  so  JieM  may  also  be  applied  to  the  harsh  shrieking  of  the" 
capricious  tyrants,  like  Lucan's  Icetis  ululare  triumpJiis,  and  the 
Syriac  ailel,  which  is  used  to  denote  a  war-cry  and  other  noises 
as  well.  In  connection  with  this  proud  and  haughty  bluster, 
there  is  also  the  practice  of  making  Jehovah's  name  the  butt  of 
their  incessant  blasphemy :  f  ?^P  is  a  part,  hithpoel  with  an 
assimilated  n  and  a  pausal  a  for  e,  although  it  might  also  be  a 
passive  hithpoal  (for  the  o  in  the  middle  syllable,  compare  -"XJD, 
Mai.  i.  7 ;  ^inbD,  Esth.  viii.  14).  In  ver.  6  there  follows  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  whole  train  of  thought :  therefore  His 
people  are  to  get  to  learn  His  name,  i.e.  the  self-manifestation 
of  its  God,  who  is  so  despised  by  the  heathen ;  therefore  (Idkhen 
repeated  with  emphasis,  like  ^iB  in  ch.  lix.  18,  and  possibly 
min  in  Ps.  xlv.  9)  in  that  day,  the  day  of  redemption,  (supply 
"  it  shall  get  to  learn  ")  that  "  I  am  he  who  saith,  Here  am  I," 
i.e.  that  He  who  has  promised  redemption  is  now  present  as  the 
True  and  Omnipotent  One  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  first  two  turns  in  the  prophecy  (vers.  1-2,  3-6)  close 
here.  The  third  turn  (vers.  7-10)  exults  at  the  salvation  which 
is  being  carried  into  effect.  The  prophet  sees  in  spirit,  how 
the  tidings  of  the  redemption,  to  which  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  dismission  of  the  prisoners,  gives  the 
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finishing  stroke,  are  carried  over  the  mountains  of  Judah  to 
Jerusalem.  Ver.  7.  "  How  lovely  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  them  that  bring  good  tidings,  that  publish  peace,  that 
bring  tidings  of  good,  that  publish  salvation,  that  say  unto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth.  royally  !  "  The  words  are  addressed  to 
Jerusalem,  consequently  the  mountains  are  those  of  the  Holy- 
Land,  and  especially  those  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem :  m'bhasser 
is  collective  (as  in  the  primary  passage,  Nahum  ii.  1 ;  cf.  xli.  27, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  12),  "  whoever  brings  the  glad  tidings  to  Jerusalem." 
The  exclamation  "  how  lovely "  does  not  refer  to  the  lovely 
sound  of  their  footsteps,  but  to  the  lovely  appearance  presented 
by  their  feet,  which  spring  over  the  mountains  with  all  the 
swiftness  of  gazelles  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  17,  viii.  14).  Their  feet 
look  as  if  they  had  wings,  because  they  are  the  messengers  of 
good  tidings  of  joy.  The  joyful  tidings  that  are  left  indefinite 
in  m'bhasser,  are  afterwards  more  particularly  described  as  a 
proclamation  of  peace,  good,  salvation,  and  also  as  containing 
the  announcement  "  thy  God  reigneth,"  i.e.  has  risen  to  a  right 
royal  sway,  or  seized  upon  the  government  (^r'O  in  an  in- 
choative historical  sense,  as  in  the  theocratic  psalms  which 
commence  with  the  same  watchword,  or  like  e^aaikevae  in 
Eev.  xix.  6,  cf.  xi.  17).  Up  to  this  time,  when  His  people 
were  in  bondage.  He  appeared  to  have  lost  His  dominion  (ch. 
Ixiii.  19);  but  now  He  has  ascended  the  throne  as  a  Eedeemer 
with  greater  glory  than  ever  before  (ch.  xxiv.  23).  The 
gospel  of  the  swift-footed  messengers,  therefore,  is  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  at  hand ;  and  the  application  which 
the  apostle  makes  of  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  Rom.  x.  15,  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  prophet  saw  the  final  and  uni- 
versal redemption  as  though  in  combination  with  the  close  of 
the  captivity. 

How  will  the  prophets  rejoice,  when  they  see  bodily  before 
them  what  they  have  already  seen  from  afar!  Ver.  8. 
" Harh,  thy  watchers!  Tliey  lift  up  the  voice  together;  they 
rejoice :  for  they  see  eye  to  eye,  how  Jehovah  bringeth  Zion  horned 
inp  followed  by  a  genitive  formed  an  interjectional  clause,  and 
had  almost  become  an  interjection  itself  (see  Gen.  iv.  10). 
The  prophets  are  here  called  tsophlm,  spies,  as  persons  who 
looked  into  the  distance  as  if  from  a  watch-tower  (specwfa,  ch. 
xxi.  6,  Hab.  ii.  1),  just  as  in  ch.  Ivi.  10.    It  is  assumed  that 
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the  people  of  the  captivity  would  still  have  prophets  among 
tliem  :  in  fact,  the  very  first  word  in  these  prophecies  (ch.  xl. 
] )  is  addressed  to  them.  Tiiey  who  saw  the  redemption  from 
afar,  and  comforted  the  church  therewith  (different  from 
m'bhasser,  the  evangelist  of  the  fulfilment),  lift  up  their  voice 
together  with  rejoicing ;  for  they  see  Jehovah  bringing  back 
Zion,  as  closely  as  one  man  is  to  another  when  he  looks  directly 
into  his  eyes  (Num.  xiv.  14).  3  is  the  same  as  in  the  construc- 
tion 3  nxn ;  and  yi'y  has  the  transitive  meaning  reducere,  resti- 
tiiere  (as  in  Ps.  xiv.  7,  cxxvi.  1,  etc.),  which  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  "SIS'  in  Ps.  Ixxxv.  5. 

Zion  is  restored,  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  turns  away  her 
misery,  brings  back  her  exiles,  and  causes  the  holy  city  to  rise 
again  from  her  ruins.  Ver.  9.  "Break  out  into  exultation,  sing 
together,  ye  ruins  of  Jerusalem :  for  Jehovah  hath  comforted  Sis 
people,  lie  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem."  Because  the  word  of 
consolation  has  become  an  act  of  consolation,  i.e.  of  redemption, 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  to  break  out  into  jubilant  shouting 
as  they  rise  again  from  the  ground. 

Jehovah  has  wrought  out  salvation  through  judgment  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world.  Ver.  10.  "Jehovah  hath  made  bare  His 
holi/  arm  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  see  the  salvation  of  our  God."  As  a  warrior  is  accustomed 
to  make  bare  his  right  arm  up  to  the  shoulder,  that  he  may 
fight  without  encumbrance  (exsertare  humeros  nudamque  laces- 
sere  pugnan,  as  Statins  says  in  Theb.  i.  413),  so  has  Jehovah 
made  bare  His  holy  arm,  that  arm  in  which  holiness  dwells, 
which  shines  with  holiness,  and  which  acts  in  holiness,  that 
arm  which  has  been  hitherto  concealed  and  therefore  has 
appeared  to  be  powerless,  and  that  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world  of  nations ;  so  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  come  to  see 
the  reality  of  the  work,  which  this  arm  has  already  accom- 
plished by  showing  itself  in  its  unveiled  glory — in  other  words, 
^'  the  salvation  of  our  God." 

This  salvation  in  its  immediate  manifestation  is  the  libera- 
tion of  the  exiles ;  and  on  the  ground  of  what  the  prophet  sees 
in  spirit,  he  exclaims  to  them  (as  in  ch.  xlviii.  20),  in  vers.  11, 
12  :  "  Go  ye  forth,  go  ye  forth,  go  out  from  thence,  lay  ho^d  of 
no  unclean  thing ;  go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her,  cleanse  your- 
selves, ye  that  bear  the  vessels  of  Jehovah.    For  ye  shall  not  go 
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out  in  confusion,  and  ye  shall  not  go  forth  inflight :  for  Jehovah 
goeth  before  you,  and  the  God  of  Israel  is  your  rear-guard." 
When  they  go  out  from  thence,  i.e.  from  Babylon,  they  are  not 
to  touch  anything  unclean,  i.e.  they  are  not  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  property  of  their  now  subjugated  oppressors,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  36).  It  is  to 
be  a  holy  procession,  at  which  they  are  to  appear  morally  as 
well  as  corporeally  unstained.  But  those  who  bear  the  vessels 
of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  are  not  only  not  to 
defile  themselves,  but  are  to  purify  themselves  (Jiibbdru  with 
the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable,  a  regular  imperative  niphal  of 
hdrar).  This  is  an  indirect  prophecy,  and  was  fulfilled  in  the 
fact  that  Cyrus  directed  the  golden  and  silver  vessels,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  to  Babylon,  to  be  restored  to  the 
returning  exiles  as  their  rightful  property  (Ezra  i.  7-11). 
It  would  thus  be  possible  for  them  to  put  themselves  into  the 
right  attitude  for  their  departure,  since  it  would  not  take  place 
in  precipitous  haste  (b'chippdeon),  as  the  departure  from  ^gypt 
did  (Deut.  xvi.  3,  cf.  Ex.  xii.  39),  nor  like  a  flight,  but  they 
would  go  forth  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah,  ddsdnd  (with 
the  e  changed  into  the  original  i)  does  not  mean,  "  He  bringeth 
you,  the  scattered  ones,  together,"  but  according  to  Num.  x.  25, 
Josh.  vi.  9, 13,  "He  closes  your  procession," — He  not  only  goes 
before  you  to  lead  you,  but  also  behind  you,  to  protect  you  (as 
in  Ex.  xiv.  19).  For  the  m^'asseph,  or  the  rear-guard  of  an  army, 
is  its  keystone,  and  has  to  preserve  the  compactness  of  the  whole. 
The  division  of  the  chapters  generally  coincides  with  the 
several  prophetic  addresses.  But  here  it  needs  emendation. 
Most  of  the  commentators  are  agreed  that  the  words  "  Behold 
my  servant,"  etc.  {hinneh  yashll  'abhdi)  commence  a  new  sec- 
tion, like  hen  'abhdl  (behold  my  servant)  in  ch.  xlii.  1. 

FIFTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lh.  13-Lin. 

GOLGOTHA  AND  SHEBLIMINI,^  OE  THE  EXALTATION  OP  THE 
SERVANT  OF  JEHOVAH  OUT  OF  DEEP  DEGRADATION. 

Victor  F.  Oehler  has  recently  attempted  to  establish  an 
opinion,  to  which  no  one  had  given  expression  before,  viz.  that 

'  'i'D^i"  DB' :  "  sit  ^^o^  a*  ™y  "S'^*  hand."— Tb. 
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the  transition  from  the  collective  idea  of  the  servant  of  God  to 
the  "  Servant  of  God"  as  an  individual  takes  place  in  ver.  14, 
where  Israel  is  addressed  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  Messiah 
referred  to  in  the  second.  But  our  view  is  a  totally  different 
one.  In  every  case,  thus  far,  in  which  another  than  Jehovah 
has  spoken,  it  has  heen  the  one  "Servant  of  Jehovah"  who 
was  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  heart  and  head  of  the  body  of 
Israel.  And  after  having  heard  him  speaking  himself  in  ch. 
1.  4-9,  xlix.  1-6,  xlviii.  166,  and  Jehovah  speaking  concerning 
him  in  ch.  1.  10,  11,  xlix.  7-9,  xlii.  1-7,  it  does  not  come  upon 
us  at  all  unexpectedly,  that  Jehovah  begins  to  speak  of  him 
again  here.  Nor  does  it  surprise  us,  that  the  prophet  should 
pass  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  from  the  exaltation  of  the  church 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  If  we  look  back, 
we  find  that  he  has  not  omitted  anything,  that  could  preclude 
the  possibility  of  our  confounding  this  servant  of  Jehovah  with 
Israel  itself.  For  although  Israel  itself,  in  its  relation  to 
Jehovah,  is  spoken  of  frequently  enough  as  "my  servant" 
and  "his  servant;"  yet  the  passage  before  us  is  preceded  by 
the  same  representation  of  Israel  the  community  as  a  female, 
which  has  been  sustained  from  ch.  li.  17  onwards;  and  although 
in  ch.  li.  1-16  the  national  idea  of  the  "servant  of  Jehovah" 
is  expressed  in  the  most  definite  manner  possible  (more  espe- 
cially in  ch.  li.  7),  the  name  employed  is  not  that  which  the 
personal  "  Servant,"  whom  no  one  can  possibly  mistake  in  ch. 
1.  4-9,  already  bears  in  ch.  1.  10.  It  is  this  personal  Servant 
who  is  spoken  of  here.  It  is  his  portrait  that  is  here  filled  out 
and  completed,  and  that  as  a  side-piece  to  the  liberation  and 
restoration  of  Zion- Jerusalem  as  depicted  just  before.  It  is  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  who  conducts  His  people  through  suffer- 
ing to  glory.  It  is  in  his  heart,  as  we  now  most  clearly  discern, 
that  the  changing  of  Jehovah's  wrath  into  love  takes  place. 
He  suffers  with  his  people,  suffers  for  them,  suffers  in  their 
stead ;  because  he  has  not  brought  the  suffering  upon  himself, 
like  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  through  sin,  but  has  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  it  as  the  guiltless  and  righteous  one,  in 
order  that  he  might  entirely  remove  it,  even  to  its  roots,  i.e.  the 
guilt  and  the  sin  which  occasioned  it,  by  his  own  sacrifice  of 
himself.  Thus  is  Israel's  glory  concentrated  in  him  like  a 
sun.     The  glory  of  Israel  has  his  glory  for  a  focus.     He  is  the 
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seed-corn,  which  is  buried  in  the  earth,  to  bring  forth  much 
fruit ;  and  this  "  much  fruit"  is  the  glory  of  Israel  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  nations. 

*'  Christian  scholars,"  says  Abravanel,  "  interpret  this  pro- 
phecy as  referring  to  that  man  who  was  crucified  in  Jerusalem 
about  the  end  of  the  second  temple,  and  who,  according  to 
their  view,  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  man  in  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin. ,  But  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  explains  it  as  relating 
to  the  Messiah  who  has  yet  to  come ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  in  many  of  their  Midrashim."  So  that  even  the 
synagogue  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the  passage  of 
the  Messiah  through  death  to  glory  is  predicted  here.^  And 
what  interest  could  we  have  in  understanding  by  the  "  servant 
of  Jehovah,"  in  this  section,  the  nation  of  Israel  generally,  as 
many  Rabbis,  both  circumcised  and  uncircumcised,  have  done ; 
whereas  he  is  that  One  Israelite  in  whom  Jehovah  has  effected 
the  redemption  of  both  Israel  and  the  heathen,  even  through 
the  medium  of  Israel  itself  ?  Or  what  interest  could  we  have 
in  persuading  ourselves  that  Jeremiah,  or  some  unknown 
martyr-prophet,  is  intended,  as  Grotius,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald 
suppose ;  whereas  it  is  rather  the  great  unknown  and  misinter- 
preted One,  whom  Jewish  and  Judaizing  exegesis  still  con- 
tinues to  misinterpret  in  its  exposition  of  the  figure  before  us, 
just  as  His  contemporaries  misinterpreted  Him  when  He  actu- 
ally appeared  among  them.  How  many  are  there  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened  when  reading  this  "  golden  passional  of  the 
Old  Testament  evangelist,"  as  Polycarp  the  Lysian  calls  it ! 
In  how  many  an  Israelite  has  it  melted  the  crust  of  his  heart ! 
It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  written  beneath  the  cross  upon  Gol- 
gotha, and  was  illuminated  by  the  heavenly  brightness  of  the 
full  ''iV'?  ^W-  It  is  the  unravelling  of  Ps.  xxii.  and  Ps.  ex. 
It  forms  the  outer  centre  of  this  wonderful  book  of  consolation 
(ch.  xl.-lxvi.),  and  is  the  most  central,  the  deepest,  and  the 
loftiest  thing  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  outstripping 
itself,  has  ever  achieved. 

And  yet  it  does  not  belie  its  Old  Testament  origin.  For 
the  prophet  sees  the  advent  of  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  and 

1  See  A.  M.  M'Caul's  tract  on  Isa.  liii.,  and  the  "  Old  Jewish  Midrash 
of  the  Suffering  Redeemer"  in  our  Mag.  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,  i.  3,  pp. 
37-39. 
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His  rejection  by  His  own  people,  bound  up  as  it  were  with  the 
duration  of  the  captivity.  It  is  at  the  close  of  the  captivity 
that  he  beholds  the  exaltation  of  tiie  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who 
has  died  and  been  buried,  and  yet  lives  for  ever ;  and  with  His 
exaltation  the  inward  and  outward  return  of  Israel,  and  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem  in  its  renewed  and  final  glory ;  and 
with  this  restoration  of  the  people  of  God,  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.^ 

In  this  sense  there  follows  here,  immediately  after  the  cry, 
"  Go  ye  out  from  Babylon,"  an  index  pointing  from  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Servant  to  His  reward  in  glory.  Ch.  lii.  13.  "Behold, 
my  servant  will  act  wisely ;  he  will  come  forth,  and  arise,  and  he 
very  high."  Even  apart  from  ch.  xlii.  1,  hinneh  (lien)  is  a 
favourite  commencement  with  Isaiah  ;  and  this  very  first  verse 
contains,  according  to  Isaiah's  custom,  a  brief,  condensed  ex- 
planation of  the  theme.  The  exaltation  of  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  is  the  theme  of  the  prophecy  which  follows.  In  ver. 
13a  the  way  is  shown,  by  which  He  reaches  His  greatness  ;  in 
ver.  136  the  increasing  greatness  itself.  '''SK''!'  by  itself  means 
simply  to  gain,  prove,  or  act  with  intelligence  (LXX.  a-vvqaei)  ; 

1  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  here  a  passage  taken  from  my  closing 
remarks  on  Drechsler  (iii.  376),  simply  because  I  cannot  find  any  better 
way  of  expressing  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  point:  "When  Isaiah 
sang  his  dying  song  on  the  border  line  of  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and 
Manasseh,  all  the  coming  sufferings  of  his  people  appeared  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  one  view  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  And  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  period  of  suffering,  which  formed  the  extreme  limit  of  his 
range  of  vision,  that  he  saw  the  redemption  of  Israel  beginning  to  appear. 
He  saw  the  servant  of  Jehovah  working  among  the  captives,  just  as  at  His 
coming  He  actually  did  appear  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  when  they  were  in 
bondage  to  the  imperial  power  of  the  world ;  he  also  saw  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  passing  through  death  to  glory,  and  Israel  ascending  with  Him, 
as  in  fact  the  ascension  of  Jesus  was  the  completion  of  the  redemption  of 
Israel ;  and  it  was  only  the  unbelief  of  the  g]:eat  mass  of  Israel  which  occa- 
sioned the  fact,  that  this  redemption  was  at  first  merely  the  spiritual 
redemption  of  believers  out  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  spiritual  and 
physical  redemption  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  a  broad 
gap  was  made  in  point  of  time  between  the  exaltation  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  and  the  glorious  restoration  of  Israel  which  is  still  in  the  future  ; 
and  this  gap  was  hidden  from  the  prophet's  view.  It  is  only  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  glory  which  will  fully  realize  what  was  not  yet  realized  when 
He  entered  into.glory  after  the  sufferings  of  death,  on  account  of  Israel'* 
unbelief." 
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and  then,  since  intelligent  action,  as  a  rule,  is  also  effective,  it 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  n''^xri,  T'B'pn,  to  act  with  result,  i.e. 
so  as  to  be  successful.  Hence  it  is  only  by  way  of  sequence 
that  the  idea,  of  "  prosperously"  is  connected  with  that  of 
"  prudently"  (e.g.  Josh.  i.  8  ;  Jer.  x.  21).  The  word  is  never 
applied  to  sucli  prosperity  as  a  man  enjoys  without  any  effort  of 
his  own,  but  only  to  such  as  he  attains  by  successful  action, 
i.e.  by  such  action  as  is  appropriate  to  the  desired  and  desirable 
result.  In  Jer.  xxiii.  2,  where  hiskll  is  one  feature  in  the 
picture  of  the  dominion  exercised  by  the  Messiah,  the  idea  of 
intelligent  action  is  quite  sufficient,  without  any  further  sub- 
ordinate meaning.  But  here,  where  the  exaltation  is  derived 
from  Tab"*  as  the  immediate  consequence,  without  any  inter- 
vening p'PJ?,  there  is  naturally  associated  with  the  idea  of  wise 
action,  i.e.  of  action  suited  to  the  great  object  of  his  call,  that 
of  effective  execution  or  abundant  success,  which  has  as  its 
natural  sequel  an  ever-increasing  exaltation.  Rosenmiiller 
observes,  in  ver.  136,  "  There  is  no  need  to  discuss,  or  even  to 
inquire,  what  precise  difference  there  is  in  the  meaning  of  the 
separate  words  ;"  but  this  is  a  very  superficial  remark.  If  we 
consider  that  rum  signifies  not  only  to  be  high,  but  to  rise  up 
i(Prov,  xi.  11)  and  become  exalted,  and  also  to  become  manifest 
as  exalted  (Ps.  xxi.  14),  and  that  SM,  according  to  the  imme- 
diate and  original  reflective  meaning  of  the  niphal,  signifies  to 
raise  one's  self,  whereas  gdbhah  expresses  merely  the  condition, 
without  the  subordinate  idea  of  activity,  we  obtain  this  chain 
of  thought :  he  will  rise  up,  he  will  raise  himself  still  liigher, 
he  will  stand  on  high.  The  three  verbs  (of  which  the  two 
perfects  are  defined  by  tlie  previous  future)  consequently  de- 
note the  commencement,  tlie  continuation,  and  the  result  or 
climax  of  the  exaltation  ;  and  Stier  is  not  wrong  in  recalhng 
to  mind  the  three  principal  steps  of  the  exaltatio  in  the  his- 
torical fulfilment,  viz.  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and  the 
sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  addition  of  the 
word  IND  shows  very  clearly  that  H3J1  is  intended  to  be  taken 
as  the  final  result :  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  rising  from  stage 
to  stage,  reaches  at  last  an  immeasurable  height,  that  towers 
above  everything  besides  (comp.  virepv-^asae  in  Phil.  ii.  9,  with 
%i!^a)6ei<;  in  Acts  ii.  33,  and  for  the  nature  of  the  virepv-^wa-e, 
Eph.  i.  20-23). 
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The  prophecy  concerning  him  passes  now  into  an  address 
to  him,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  8  (cf.  ver.  7),  which  sinks  again  imme- 
diately into  an  objective  tone.  Vers.  14,  15.  "  Just  as  many 
were  astonished  at  thee :  so  disfigured,  his  appearance  was  not 
Tarnian,  and  his  form  not  like  that  of  the  children  of  men :  so 
will  he  make  many  nations  to  tremble ;  kings  will  shut  their  mouth 
at  him :  for  they  see  what  has  not  been  told  them,  and  discover 
what  they  have  not  heard."  Both  Oehler  and  Hahn  suppose 
that  the  first  clause  is  addressed  to  Israel,  and  that  it  is  here 
pointed  away  from  its  own  degradation,  which  excited  such 
astonishment,  to  the  depth  of  suffering  endured  by  the  One 
man.  Hahn's  principal  reason,  which  Oehler  adopts,  is  the 
sudden  leap  that  we  should  otherwise  have  to  assume  from  the 
second  person  to  the  third,  —  an  example  of  "  negligence " 
which  we  can  hardly  impute  to  the  prophet.  But  a  single 
glance  at  ch.  xlii.  20  and  i.  29  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
force  there  is  in  this  principal  argument.  We  should  no  doubt 
expect  MvJ!  or  ^JW  after  what  has  gone  before,  if  the  nation 
were  addressed ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  end  a  comparison 
between  the  sufferings  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the  One  man, 
which  merely  places  the  sufferings  of  the  two  in  an  external 
relation  to  one  another,  could  be  intended  to  answer ;  whilst 
the  second  ken  (so),  which  evidently  introduces  an  antithesis, 
is  altogether  unexplained.  The  words  are  certainly  addressed 
to  the  servant  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  sicut  (just 
as)  in  ver.  14,  and  of  the  sic  (so)  which  introduces  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  in  ver.  15,  is,  that  just  as  His  degradation  was 
the  deepest  degradation  possible,  so  His  glorification  would  be 
of  the  loftiest  kind.  The  height  of  the  exaltation  is  held  up 
as  presenting  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  depth  of  the  degrada- 
tion. The  words,  "  so  distorted  was  his  face,  more  than  that 
of  a  man,"  form,  as  has  been  almost  unanimously  admitted 
since  the  time  of  Vitringa,  a  parenthesis,  containing  the  reason 
for  the  astonishment  excited  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  Stier 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  first  "  so"  (ken)  refers  to  kd&sher 
(just  as),  in  the  sense  of  "  If  men  were  astonished  at  thee, 
there  was  ground  for  the  astonishment."  Ver.  15  would  not 
stand  out  as  an  antithesis,  if  we  adopted  this  explanation ; 
moreover,  the  thought  that  the  fact  corresponded  to  the  im- 
pression which  men  received,  is  a  very  tame  and  unnecessary 
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one;  and  the  change  of  persons  in  sentences  related  to  one 
another  in  this  manner  is  intolerably  harsh;  whereas,  with 
our  view  of  the  relation  in  which  the  sentences  stand  to  one 
another,  the  parenthesis  prepares  the  way  for  the  sudden  change 
from  a  direct  address  to  a  declaration.  Hitherto  many  had 
been  astonished  at  the  servant  of  Jehovah :  shdmem,  to  be 
desolate  or  waste,  to  be  thrown  by  anything  into  a  desolate  or 
benumbed  condition,  to  be  startled,  confused,  as  it  were  petri- 
fied, by  paralyzing  astonishment  (Lev.  xxvi.  32 ;  Ezek.  xxvi. 
16).  To  such  a  degree  {ken,  adeo)  was  his  appearance  misli- 
chath  meHsh,  and  his  form  mibVne  ^dddm  (sc.  mishchath).  We 
might  take  mishchath  as  the  construct  of  mishchath,  as  Hitzig 
does,  since  this  connecting  form  is  sometimes  used  (e.g.  xxxiii.  6) 
even  without  any  genitive  relation ;  but  it  may  also  be  the 
absolute,  syncopated  from  nnntyD  =  nnne'D  (Havernick  and 
Stier),  like  moshchath  in  Mai.  i.  14j  or,  what  we  prefer,  after 
the  form  mirmas  (ch.  x.  6),  with  the  original  &,  without  the 
usual  lengthening  (Ewald,  §  160,  c,  Anm.  4).  His  appearance 
and  his  form  were  altogether  distortion  (stronger  than  moshchath, 
distorted),  away  from  men,  out  beyond  men,  i.e.  a  distortion  that 
destroys  all  likeness  to  a  man ;  ^  'ish  does  not  signify  man  as 
distinguished  from  woman  here,  but  a  human  being  generally. 
The  antithesis  follows  in  ver.  15:  viz.  the  state  of  glory  in  which 
this  form  of  wretchedness  has  passed  away.  As  a  parallel 
to  the  ''  many"  in  ver.  14,  we  have  here  "  many  nations,"  indi- 
cating the  excess  of  the  glory  by  the  greater  fulness  of  the 
expression ;  and  as  a  parallel  to  "  were  astonished  at  thee," 
"  he  shall  make  to  tremble  "  {yazzeK),  in  other  words,  the  effect 
which  He  produces  by  what  He  does  to  the  effect  produced  by 
what  He  suffers.  The  hiphil  hizzdii  generally  means  to  spirt 
or  sprinkle  (adspergere),  and  is  applied  to  the  sprinkling  of  the 

1  The  church  before  the  time  of  Constantine  pictured  to  itself  the 
Lord,  as  He  walked  on  earth,  as  repulsive  in  His  appearance ;  whereas  the 
church  after  Constantine  pictured  Him  as  having  quite  an  ideal  beaiuty 
(see  my  tract,  Jesus  and  Hillel,  1865,  p.  4).  They  were  both  right :  un- 
attractive in  appearance,  though  not  deformed,  He  no  doubt  was  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh ;  but  He  is  ideally  beautiful  in  His  glorification.  The 
body  in  which  He  was  bom  of  Mary  was  no  royal  form,  though  faith  could 
see  the  doxa  shining  through.  It  was  no  royal  form,  for  the  suffering  of 
death  was  the  portion  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  even  from  His  mother's  womb ; 
but  the  glorified  One  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  the  ideal  of  art. 
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blood  with  the  finger,  more  especially  upon  the  capporeth  and 
altar  of  incense  on  the  day  of  atonement  (differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  zdraq,  the  swinging  of  the  blood  out  of  a  bowl), 
also  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  purification  upon  a  leper 
with  the  bunch  of  hyssop  (Lev.  xiv.  7),  and  of  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer  upon  those  defiled  through  touching  a  corpse  (Num. 
xix.  18)  ;  in  fact,  generally,  to  sprinkling  for  the  purpose  of 
expiation  and  sanctification.  And  Vitringa,  Hengstenberg, 
and  others,  accordingly  follow  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  in  adopt- 
ing the  rendering  adsperget  (he  will  sprinkle).  They  have 
the  usage  of  the  language  in  their  favour ;  and  this  explana- 
tion also  commends  itself  from  a  reference  to  yiJ3  in  ch.  liii.  4, 
and  W3  in  ch.  liii.  8  (words  which  are  generally  used  of  leprosy, 
and  on  account  of  which  the  suffering  Messiah  is  called  in 
b.  Sanhedrin  98b  by  an  emblematical  name  adopted  from  the 
old  synagogue,  "the  leper  of  Rabbi's  school"),  since  it  yields 
the  significant  antithesis,  that  he  who  was  himself  regarded  as 
unclean,  even  as  a  second  Job,  would  sprinkle  and  sanctify  whole 
nations,  and  thus  abolish  the  wall  of  partition  between  Israel 
and  the  heathen,  and  gather  together  into  one  holy  church 
with  Israel  those  who  had  hitherto  been  pronounced  "unclean" 
(ch.  lii.  1).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  explanation  has  so  far 
the  usage  of  the  language  against  it,  that  liizzdii  is  never  con- 
strued with  the  accusative  of  the  person  or  thing  sprinkled  (like 
adspergere  aliqua  re  aliquem ;  since  'etli  in  Lev.  iv.  6,  17  is  a 
preposition  like  'al,  'el  elsewhei'e)  ;  moreover,  there  would  be 
something  very  abrupt  in  this  sudden  representation  of  the 
servant  as  a  priest.  Such  explanations  as  "  he  will  scatter 
asunder"  (disperget,  Targum,  etc.),  or  "he  will  spill"  (sc.  their 
blood),  are  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  such  thoughts  as 
these  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  spiritual  picture  of  sal- 
vation and  glory,  painted  upon  the  dark  ground  we  have  here. 
The  verb  ndzdh  signified  primarily  to  leap  or  spring;  hence 
hizzdh,  with  the  causative  meaning  to  sprinkle.  The  kal  com- 
bines the  intransitive  and  transitive  meanings  of  the  word 
"spirt,"  and  is  used  in  the  former  sense  in  ch.  Ixiii.  3,  to 
signify  the  springing  up  or  sprouting  up  of  any  liquid  scattered 
about  in  drops.  The  Arabic  nazd  (see  Ges.  Thes.)  shows  that 
this  verb  may  also  be  applied  to  the  springing  or  leaping  of 
living  beings,  caused  by  excess  of  emotion.     And  accordingly 
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we  follow  the  majority  of  the  commentators  in  adopting  the 
rendering  exsilire  faciei.  The  fact  that  whole  nations  are  the 
object,  and  not  merely  individuals,  proves  nothing  to  the  con- 
trai-y,  as  Hab.  iii.  6  clearly  shows.  The  reference  is  to  their 
leaping  np  in  amazement  (LXX.  davfidaovTui)  ;  and  the  verb 
denotes  less  an  external  than  an  internal  movement.  They 
will  tremble  with  astonishment  within  themselves  (cf.  pdcli&du 
v'rdg'zu  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  9),  being  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  the 
surprising  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  servant  of  Je- 
hovah. The  reason  whv  kings  "  shut  their  mouths  at  him"  is 
expressly  stated,  viz.  what  was  never  related  they  see,  and  what 
was  never  heard  of  they  perceive  ;  i.e.  it  was  something  going 
far  beyond  all  that  had  ever  been  reported  to  them  outside  the 
world  of  nations,  or  come  to  their  knowledge  within  it.  Hltzig's 
explanation,  that  they  do  not  trust  themselves  to  begin  to  speak 
before  him  or  along  with  him,  gives  too  feeble  a  sense,  and 
would  lead  us  rather  to  expect  VJBp  than  IvV.  The  shutting  of 
the  mouth  is  the  involuntary  effect  of  the  overpowering  impres- 
sion, or  the  manifestation  of  their  extreme  amazement  at  one 
so  suddenly  brought  out  of  the  depths,  and  lifted  up  to  so  great 
a  height.  The  strongest  emotion  is  that  which  remains  shut 
up  within  ourselves,  because,  from  its  very  intensity,  it  throws 
the  whole  nature  into  a  suffering  state,  and  drowns  all  reflec- 
tion in  emotion  (cf.  yacliarlsh  in  Zeph.  iii.  17).  The  parallel 
in  cli.  xlix.  7  is  not  opposed  to  this ;  the  speechless  astonish- 
ment, at  what  is  unheard  and  inconceivable,  changes  into  ador- 
ing liomage,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  to  some  extent 
familiar  with  it.  The  first  turn  in  the  prophecy  closes  here : 
The  servant  of  Jehovah,  whose  inhuman  sufferings  excite  such 
astonishment,  is  exalted  on  high  ;  so  that  from  utter  amazement 
the  nations  tremble,  and  their  kings  are  struck  dumb. 

But,  says  the  second  turn  in  ch.  liii.  1-3,  the  man  of  sor- 
rows was  despised  among  us,  and  the  prophecy  as  to  his  future 
was  not  believed.  We  hear  the  first  lamentation  (the  question 
is.  From  whose  mouth  does  it  come  1)  in  ver.  1 :  "  Who  hath 
believed  our  preaching ;  and  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  over  whom  has 
it  been  revealed  ?"  "  I  was  formerly  mistaken,"  says  Hofmann 
(Schriftbeiveis,  ii.  1,  159,  160),  "  as  to  the  connection  between 
ch.  liii.  1  and  ch.  Hi.  13-15,  and  thought  that  the  Gentiles 
were  the  speakers  in  the  former,  simply  because  it  was  to  them 
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that  the  latter  referred.  But  I  see  now  that  I  was  in  error. 
It  is  affirmed  of  the  heathen,  that  they  have  never  heard  before 
the  things  which  they  now  see  with  their  eyes.  Consequently 
it  cannot  be  they  who  exclaim,  or  in  whose  name  the  inquiry  is 
made,  Who  hath  believed  our  preaching  ?"  Moreover,  it  can- 
not be  they,  both  because  the  redemption  itself  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Mediator  of  the  redemption  are  made  known  to 
them  from  the  midst  of  Israel  as  already  accomplished  facts, 
and  also  because  according  to  ch.  lii.  15  (cf.  ch.  xlix,  7,  xlii.  4, 
li.  5)  they  hear  the  things  unheard  of  before,  with  amazement 
which  passes  into  reverent  awe,  as  the  satisfaction  of  their  own 
desires,  in  other  words,  with  the  glad  obedience  of  faith.  And 
we  may  also  add,  that  the  expression  in  ch.  liii.  8,  "  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people,"  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
mouths  of  Gentiles,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  words  attri- 
buted to  Gentiles  ought  to  be  expressly  introduced  as  theirs. 
Whenever  we  find  a  "  we  "  introduced  abruptly  in  the  midst  of 
a  prophecy,  it  is  always  Israel  that  speaks,  including  the  pro- 
phet himself  (ch.  xlii.  24,  Ixiv.  5,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  16,  etc.).  Hof- 
mann  therefore  very  properly  rejects  the  view  advocated  by 
many,  from  Calvin  down  to  Stier  and  Oehler,  who  suppose 
that  it  is  the  prophet  himself  who  is  speaking  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  heralds  of  salvation ;  "  for,"  as  he  says, 
"how  does  all  the  rest  which  is  expressed  in  the  1st  pers. 
plural  tally  with  such  a  supposition  ?  "  If  it  is  really  Israel, 
which  confesses  in  vers.  2  sqq.  how  blind  it  has  been  to  the 
calling  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  which  was  formerly  hidden 
in  humiliation  but  is  now  manifested  in  glory ;  the  mournful 
inquiry  in  ver.  1  must  also  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  Israel. 
The  references  to  this  passage  in  John  xii.  37,  38,  and  Eom. 
X.  16,  do  not  compel  us  to  assign  ver.  1  to  the  prophet  and  his 
comrades  in  office.  It  is  Israel  that  speaks  even  in  ver.  1.  The 
nation,  which  acknowledges  with  penitence  how  shamefully  it 
has  mistaken  its  own  Saviour,  laments  that  it  has  put  no  faith 
in  the  tidings  of  the  lofty  and  glorious  calling  of  the  servant  of 
God.  We  need  not  assume,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  change 
of  subject  in  ver.  2 ;  and  (what  is  still  more  decisive)  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  not,  if  we  would  keep  up  any  close 
connection  between  ch.  liii.  1  and  ch.  lii.  15.  The  heathen 
receive  with  faith  tidings  of  things  which  had  never  been  heard 
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of  before ;  whereas  Israelhas  to  lament  that  it  put  no  faith  in 
the  tidings  which  it  had  heard  long,  long  before,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  servant  of  God,  but 
with  regard  to  his  lowly  origin  and  glorious  end.  njllDE'  (a 
noun  after  the  form  nvv^y),  njjntJ',  a  different  form  from  that  of 
ji?T3,  which  is  derived  from  the  adjective  ?^|)  signifies  the  hear- 
,say  (a«ojj),  i.e.  the  tidings,  more  especially  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncement in  ch.  xxviii.  9 ;  and  iJnvDB',  according  to  the  primary 
subjective  force  of  the  suffix,  is  equivalent  to  UJ?DB'  Ityij!  nWDB' 
^cf.  Jer.  xlix.  14),  i.e.  the  hearsay  which  we  have  heard. 
•There  were  some,  indeed,  who  did  not  refuse  to  believe  the 
tidings  which  Israel  heard  :  aXfC  ov  irdvres  inr'^Kovaav  rp 
evayyeXim  (Rom.  x.  16) ;  the  number  of  the  believers  was 
vanishingly  small,  when  compared  with  the  unbelieving  mass  of 
,the  nation.  And  it  is  the  latter,  or  rather  its  remnant  which 
had  eventually  come  to  its  senses,  that  here  inquires.  Who  hath 
believed  our  preaching,  i.e.  the  preaching  that  was  common 
among  us  ?  The  substance  of  the  preaching,  which  had  not 
beei^  believed,  was  the  exaltation  of  the  servant  of  God  from  a 
State  of  deep  degradation.  This  is  a  work  performed  by  the 
"  arm  of  Jehovah,"  namely,  His  holy  arm  that  has  been  made 
bare,  and  that  now  effects  the  salvation  of  His  people,  and  of 
the  nations  generally,  according  to  His  own  couAsel  (ch.  lii.  10, 
li.  5).  This  arm  works  down  from  on  high,  exalted  far  above 
all  created  things ;  men  have  it  above  them,  and  it  is  made 
manifest  to  those  who  recognise  it  in  what  is  passing  around 
them.  Who,  asks  Israel,  has  had  any  faith  in  the  coming 
exaltation  of  the  servant  of  God?  who  has  recognised  the  omni- 
potence of  Jehovah,  which  has  set  itself  to  effect  his  exaltation? 
All  that  follows  is  the  confession  of  the  Israel  of  the  last  times, 
to  which  this  question  is  the  introduction.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  golden  "  passional "  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  prophecies  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  nation, 
which  has  rejected  the  servant  of  God,  and  allowed  the  Gentiles 
to  be  the  first  to  recognise  him.  At  last,  though  very  late,  it 
will  feel  remorse.  And  when  this  shall  once  take  place,  then 
and  not  till  then  will  this  chapter — which,  to  use  an  old  epithet, 
will  ever  be  carnificina  Rabhinorum — receive  its  complete  his- 
torical fulfilment. 

The  confession,  which  follows,  grows   out   of  the  great 
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lamentation  depicted  by  Zechariah  in  Zecli.  xii.  11  sqq.  Ver. 
2.  "  And  he  sprang  up  like  a  layer-shoot  before  Sim,  and  like  a 
root-sprout  out  of  dry  ground:  he  had  no  form,  and  no  beauty;  and 
we  looked,  and  there  was  no  look,  such  that  we  could  have  found 
pleasure  in  him."  Ver.  2,  as  a  sequel  to  ver,  16,  looks  back  to  the 
past,  and  describes  how  the  arm  of  Jehovah  manifested  itself  in 
the  servant's  course  of  life  from  the  very  beginning,  though  im- 
perceptibly at  first,  and  unobserved  by  those  who  merely  noticed 
the  outside.  The  suffix  of  V33p  cannot  refer  to  the  subject  of 
the  interrogative  sentence,  as  Hahn  and  Hofmann  suppose,  for 
the  answer  to  the  quis  there  is  nemo ;  it  relates  to  Jehovah,  by 
which  it  is  immediately  preceded.  Before  Jehovah,  namely, 
so  that  He,  whose  counsel  thus  began  to  be  fulfilled,  fixed  His 
eye  upon  him  with  watchfulness  and  protecting  care,  he  grew 
up  P?.i'3,  like  the  suckling,  i.e.  (in  a  horticultural  sense)  the 
tender  twig  which  sucks  up  its  nourishment  from  the  root  and 
stem  (not  as  Hitzig  supposes,  according  to  Ezek.  xxxi.  16,  from 
the  moisture  in  the  soil) ;  for  the  tender  twig  upon  a  tree,  or 
trunk,  or  stalk,  is  called  npp^  (for  which  we  have  pp.i'  here)  : 
vid.  Ezek.  xvii.  22,  the  twig  of  a  cedar ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  12  (11),  of  a 
vine  ;  Job  viii.  16,  of  a  liana.  It  is  thought  of  here  as  a  layer, 
as  in  Ezek.  xvii.  22  ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  second  figure  shows 
when  taken  in  connection  with  eh.  xi.  1,  as  having  been  laid 
down  after  the  proud  cedar  of  the  Davidic  monarchy  from 
which  it  sprang  had  been  felled  ;  for  elsewhere  it  is  compared 
to  a  shoot  which  springs  from  the  root  left  in  the  ground  after 
the  tree  has  been  felled.  Both  figures  depict  the  lowly  and 
unattractive  character  of  the  small  though  vigorous  begin- 
ning. The  expression  "  out  of  dry  ground,"  which  belongs  to 
both  figures,  brings  out,  in  addition,  the  miserable  character  of 
the  external  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  servant  had  taken  place.  The  "  dry  ground " 
is  the  existing  state  of  the  enslaved  and  degraded  nation  ;  i.e. 
he  was  subject  to  all  the  conditions  inseparable  from  a  nation 
that  had  been  given  up  to  the  power  of  the  world,  and 
was  not  only  enduring  all  the  consequent  misery,  but  was 
in  utter  ignoi-ance  as  to  its  cause ;  in  a  word,  the  dry  ground 
is  the  corrupt  character  of  the  age.  In  what  follows,  the 
majority  of  the  commentators  have  departed  from  the  accents, 
and  adopted  the  rendering,  "  he  liad  no  form  and  no  beauty, 
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that  we  should  look  at  Him"  (should  have  looked  at  Him),  viz. 
with  fixed  looks  that  loved  to  dwell  upon  Him.  This  rendering 
was  adopted  by  Symmachus  and  Vitringa  (iW  eiBafiev  avrov ; 
ut  ipsum  respiceremus).  But  Luther,  Stier,  and  others,  very 
properly  adhere  to  the  existing  punctuation ;  since  the  other 
would  lead  us  to  expect  i3  nN"i3l,  instead  of  WN"i3l,  and  the  close 
reciprocal  relation  of  nN")D"N7l  insnJl,  wliich  resembles  a  play 
upon  the  words,  is  entirely  expunged.  The  meaning  therefore 
is,  "  We  saw  Him,  and  there  was  nothing  in  His  appearance 
to  make  us  desire  Him,  or  feel  attracted  by  Him."  The  literal 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  with  its  lively  metliod  of  transferring 
you  into  the  precise  situation,  is  ut  concupisceremus  eum  (delec- 
taremur  eo) ;  whereas,  in  our  oriental  style,  we  should  rather 
have  written  ut  concupivissemus,  using  the  pluperfect  instead  of 
the  imperfect,  or  the  tense  of  the  associated  past.  Even  in  this 
sense  'n^fl^l  is  very  far  from  being  unmeaning :  He  dwelt  in 
Israel,  so  that  they  had  Him  bodily  before  their  eyes,  but  in 
His  outward  appearance  there  was  nothing  to  attract  or  delight 
the  senses. 

On  tiie  contrary,  the  impression  produced  by  His  appear- 
ance was  rather  repulsive,  and,  to  those  who  measured  the  great 
and  noble  by  a  merely  worldly  standard,  contemptible.  Ver.  3. 
"  He  was  despised  and  forsaken  by  men ;  a  man  of  griefs,  and 
well  acquainted  with  disease ;  and  like  one  from  whom  men  hide 
their  fa^e:  despised,  and  we  esteemed  Him  not''  All  these  dif- 
ferent features  are  predicates  of  the  erat  that  is  latent  in  non 
species  ei  neque  decor  and  non  adspectus.  Nihhzeh  is  introduced 
again  palindromically  at  the  close  in  Isaiah's  peculiar  style; 
consequently  Martini's  conjecture  '121  N?  intap  is  to  be  rejected. 
This  nibhseh  (cf.  bdzoh,  ch.  xlix.  7)  is  the  keynote  of  the 
description  which  looks  back  in  this  plaintive  tone.  The  pre- 
dicate chadal  'ishim  is  misunderstood  by  nearly  all  the  com- 
mentators, inasmuch  as  they  take  n''B''i?  as  synonymous  with 
niN-'ja,  whereas  it  is  rather  used  in  the  sense  of  B'''N-iJ3  (lords), 
as  distinguished  from  b^ne  'dddm,  or  people  generally  (see  ch. 
ii.  9,  11,  17).  The  only  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs  are 
Prov.  viii.  4  and  Ps.  cxli.  4 ;  and  in  both  instances  it  signifies 
persons  of  rank.  Hence  Cocceius  explains  it  thus :  "  wanting 
in  men,  i.e.  having  no  respectable  men  with  Him,  to  support 
Him  with  their  authority."     It  might  also  be  understood  as 
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meaning  the  ending  one  among  men,  i.e.  the  one  who  takes  the 
last  place  (S.  iXd'^^bo-TO';,  Jer.  novissimus) ;  but  in  this  case 
He  Himself  would  be  described  as  B^'K,  whereas  it  is  absolutely- 
affirmed  that  He  had  not  the  appearance  or  distinction  of  such 
an  one.  But  the  rendering  deficiens  (wanting)  is  quite  correct; 
compare  Job  xix.  14,  "  my  kinsfolk  have  failed  "  {defecerunt, 
chddHu,  ccgnati  mei).  The  Arabic  chadhaldliu  or  chadhala 
'anhu  (he  left  him  in  the  lurch,  kept  back  from  him,  forsook 
him)  also  points  to  the  true  meaning ;  and  from  this  we  have 
the  derivatives  chddhil,  refusing  assistance,  leaving  without 
help ;  and  machdhul,  helpless,  forsaken  (see  Lane's  Arabic 
Lexicon).  In  Hebrew,  cliddal  has  not  only  the  transitive  mean- 
ing to  discontinue  or  leave  off  a  thing,  but  the  intransitive,  to 
cease  or  be  in  want,  so  that  cliadal  'ishim  may  mean  one  in 
want  of  men  of  rank,  i.e.  finding  no  sympathy  from  such  men. 
The  chief  men  of  His  nation  who  towered  above  the  multitude, 
the  great  men  of  this  world,  withdrew  their  hands  from  Him, 
drew  back  from  Him  :  He  had  none  of  the  men  of  any  distinc- 
tion at  His  side.  Moreover,  He  was  rii3N3p  t^'K,  a  man  of  sorrow 
of  heart  in  all  its  forms,  i.e.  a  man  whose  chief  distinction  was, 
that  His  life  was  one  of  constant  painful  endurance.  And  He 
was  also  vi^  i^"^],  that  is  to  say,  not  one  known  through  His 
sickness  (according  to  Deut.  i.  13,  15),  which  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  express  the  genitive  construction ;  nor  an  acquaintance 
of  disease  (S.  yvaxrro^  voarn,  familiaris  morbo),  which  would 
be  expressed  by  VT.P  or  VliO ;  but  scitus  morbi,  i.e.  one  who 
was  placed  in  a  state  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  disease. 
The  deponent  passive  WT,  acquainted  (like  bdtuack,  confisus  ; 
zdkhur,  mindful ;  peritus,  pervaded,  experienced),  is  supported 
by  y^'ip  =  ^ll^'iip ;  Gr.  Tt  fiaOmv.  The  meaning  is  not,  that 
He  had  by  nature  a  sickly  body,  falling  out  of  one  disease  into 
another  ;  but  that  the  wrath  instigated  by  sin,  and  the  zeal  of 
self-sacrifice  (Ps.  Isix.  10),  burnt  like  the  fire  of  a  fever  in  His 
soul  and  body,  so  that  even  if  He  had  not  died  a  violent  death. 
He  would  have  succumbed  to  the  force  of  the  powers  of  destruc- 
tion that  were  innate  in  humanity  in  consequence  of  sin,  and  of 
His  own  self-consuming  conflict  with  them.  Moreover,  He  was 
Mmaster  pdntm  mimmennu.  This  cannot  mean,  "  like  one 
hiding  his  face  from  us,"  as  Hengstenberg  supposes  (with  an 
allusion  to  Lev.  xiii.  45) ;  or,  what  is  comparatively  better, 
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"like  one  causing  the  hiding  of  the  face  from  him :"  for  although 
the  feminine  of  the  participle  is  written  T^PIDO,  and  in  the  plural 
C'lriDO  for  ia''")''riDD  is  quite  possible,  we  never  meet  with  master 
for  mastlr,  like  liaster  for  hastir  in  the  infinitive  (ch.  xxix.  15, 
cf.  Deut.  xxvi.  12).  Hence  mastSr  must  be  a  noun  (of  the  form 
marhets,  marheq,  masJicheth)  ;  and  the  words  mean  either  "  like 
the  hiding  of  the  face  on  our  part,"  or  like  one  who  met  with 
this  from  us,  or  (what  is  more  natural)  like  the  hiding  of  the 
face  before  his  presence  (according  to  ch.  viii.  17, 1.  6,  liv.  8, 
lix.  2,  and  many  other  passages),  i.e.  like  one  whose  repulsive 
face  it  is  impossible  to  endure,  so  that  men  turn  away  their 
face  or  cover  it  with  their  dress  (compare  ch.  1.  6  with  Job 
XXX.  10).  And  lastly,  all  the  predicates  are  summed  up  in  the 
expressive  word  nibhzeli :  He  was  despised,  and  we  did  not  think 
Him  dear  and  worthy,  but  rather  "esteemed  Him  not,"  or  rather 
did  not  estimate  Him  at  all,  or  as  Luther  expresses  it,  "  esti- 
mated Him  at  nothing "  (cJidshahh,  to  reckon,  value,  esteem,  as 
in  ch.  xiii.  17,  xxxiii.  8,  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  second  turn  closes  here.  The  preaching  concerning 
His  calling  and  His  future  was  not  believed ;  but  the  Man  of 
sorrows  was  greatly  despised  among  us. 

Those  who  formerly  mistook  and  despised  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  on  account  of  His  miserable  condition,  now  confess 
that  His  sufferings  were  altogether  of  a  different  character 
from  what  they  had  supposed.  Ver.  4.  "  Verily  He  hath 
hoiTie  our  diseases  and  our  pains :  He  hath  laden  them  upon 
Himself;  but  we  regarded  Him  as  one  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted^'  It  might  appear  doubtful  whether  t3S<  (the 
fuller  form  of  ^is?)  is  affirmative  here,  as  in  ch.  xl.  7,  xlv.  15, 
or  adversative,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  4.  The  latter  meaning  grows 
out  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  opposite  which  is 
strongly  affirmed.  We  have  rendered  it  affirmatively  (Jer. 
vere),  not  adversatively  (verum,  ut  vera),  because  ver.  4  itself 
consists  of  two  antithetical  halves, — a  relation  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  independent  pronouns  sin  and  '^njKj  that  answer 
to  one  another.  The  penitents  contrast  themselves  and  their 
false  notion  with  Him  and  His  real  achievement.  In  Matthew 
(viii.  17)  the  words  are  rendered  freely  and  faithfully  thus : 
avTov  Tffl?  aa-6eveia<;  r}(i5)V  eKa^e,  Koi  ra?  voffovi  e^daracrev. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  relief  which  Jesus  afforded  to  all  kinds 
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of  bodily  diseases  is  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  what  is  here 
affirmed  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  is  an  exegetical  index 
worth  noticing.  '  In  4a  it  is  not  really  sin  that  is  spoken  of, 
but  the  evil  which  is  consequent  upon  human  sin,  although  not 
always  the  direct  consequence  of  the  sins  of  individuals  (John 
ix.  3).  But  in  the  fact  that  He  was  concerned  to  relieve  this 
evil  in  all  its  forms,  whenever  it  came  in  His  way  in  the  exer- 
cise of  His  calling,  the  relief  implied  as  a  consequence  in  ver. 
4a  was  brought  distinctly  into  view,  though  not  the  bearing 
and  lading  that  are  primarily  noticed  hereJ  Matthew  has 
very  aptly  rendered  NB*:  by  eXa^e,  and  ^3D  by  i^dcnaae.  For 
whilst  iJ^D  denotes  the  toilsome  bearing  of  a  burden  that  has 
been  taken  up,  NB'3  combines  in  itself  the  ideas  of  tollere  and 
ferre.  When  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  sin,  it  signi- 
fies to  take  tlie  debt  of  sin  upon  one's  self,  and  carry  it  as  one's 
own,  i.e.  to  look  at  it  and  feel  it  as  one's  own  (e.g.  Lev.  v.  1, 17), 
or  more  frequently  to  bear  the  punishment  occasioned  by  sin, 
i.e.  to  make  expiation  for  it  (Lev.  xvii.  16,  xx.  19,  20,  xxiv.  15), 
and  in  any  case  in  which  the  person  bearing  it  is  not  himself 
the  guilty  person,  to  bear  sin  in  a  mediatorial  capacity,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  expiation  for  it  (Lev.  x.  17).  The  LXX. 
render  this  Kb:  both  in  the  Pentateucli  and  Ezekiel  Xa^elv 
a/j,aprMv,  once  ava<f)epeiv  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  of  these 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  an  expiator'y  bearing,  and 
not  merely  of  taking  away,  as  has  been  recently  maintained 
in  opposition  to  the  satisfactio  vicaria,  as  we  may  see  clearly 
enough  from  Ezek.  iv.  4-8,  where  the  I'lV  HNB'  is  represented 
by  the  prophet  in  a  symbolical  action.  But  in  the  case  before 
us,  where  it  is  not  the  sins,  but  "  our  diseases  "  (13. vn  is  a  de- 
fective plural,  as  tha singular  would  be  written  li^n)  and  "our 
pains "  that  are  the  object,  this  mediatorial  sense  remains 
essentially  the  same.  [The  meaning  is  not  merely  that  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  our  sufferings,  but 
that  He  took  upon  Himself  the  sufferings  which  we  had  to 
bear  and  deserved  to  bear,  and  therefore  not  only  took  them 
away  (as  Matt.  viii.  17  might  make  it  appear),  but  bore  them 
in  His  own  person,  that  He  might  deliver  us  from  them.J  But 
when  one  person  takes  upon  himself  suffering  which  another 
would  have  had  to  bear,  and  therefore  not  only  endures  it  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead,  this  is  called  substitution  or  representation, 
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— an  idea  Which,  however  unintelligible  to  the  understanding, 
belongs  to  the  actual  substance  of  the  common  consciousness 
of  man,  and  the  realities  of  the  ilivine  government  of  the  world 
as  brought  within  the  range  of  our  experience,  and  one  which 
has  continued  even  down  to  the  present  time  to  have  much 
greater  vigour  in  the  Jewish  nation,  where  it  has  found  its 
true  expression  in  sacrifice  and  the  kindred  institutions,  than 
in  any  other,  at  least  so  far  as  its  nationality  has  not  been 
entirely  annulled.^  Here  again  it  is  Israel,  which,  having  been 
at  length  better  instructed,  and  now  bearing  witness  against 
itself,  laments  its  former  blindness  to  the  mediatorially  vica- 
rious character  of  the  deep  agonies,  both  of  soul  and  body,  that 
were  endured  by  the  great  Sufferer.  They  looked  upon  them 
as  the  punishment  of  His  own  sins,  and  indeed — inasmuch  as, 
like  the  friends  of  Job,  they  measured  the  sin  of  the  Sufferer 
by  the  sufferings  that  He  endured — of  peculiarly  great  sins. 
They  saw  in  Him  yiW,  "  one  stricken"  i.e.  afBicted  with  a 
hateful,  shocking  disease  (Gen.  xii.  17  ;  1  Sam,  vi.  9), — such, 
for  example,  as  leprosy,  which  was  called  VJ?  kut  e^.  (2  Kings 
XV.  5,  A,  a^rjjjbevov,  S.  ev  a^rj  ovra  =  leprosum,  Th.  iiejxacniF'jw- 
(jLevov,  of.  /ida-Tiye'},  Mark  iii.  10,  scourges,  i.e.  bad  attacks) ; 
also  Q'n'i'JI  nan,  "  one  smitten  of  God "  (from  ndkkdh,  root 
IJ,  ii;  see  Job,  vol.  ii.  p.  146),  and  n^yD,  bowed  down  (by 
God),  i.e.  afflicted  with  sufferings.  The  name  Jehovah  would 
have  been  out  of  place  here,  where  the  evident  intention  is  to 
point  to  the  all-determining  divine  power  generally,  whose 
vengeance  appeared  to  have  fallen  upon  this  particular  suf- 
ferer. The  construction  mukkeh  'Eloldm  signifies,  like  the 
Arabic  muqdtal  rabbuh,  one  who  has  been  defeated  in  conflict 
with  God  his  Lord  (see  Job,  vol.  i.  p.  267)  ;  and  'Elohlm  has 
the  syntactic  position  between  the  two  adjectives,  which  it 
necessarily  must  have  in  order  to  be  logically  connected  with 
them  both. 

In  ver.  5,  ><W1,  as  contrasted  with  l^mNl,  continues  the  true 
state  of  the  case  as  contrasted  with  their  false  judgment. 
Ver.  5.  "  Whereas  He  was  pierced  for  our  sins,  bruised  for  our 
iniquities:  the  punishment  was  laid  upon  Him  for  our  peace;  and 
through  His  stripes  we  were  healed."  The  question  is,  whether 
ver.  5o  describes  what  He  was  during  His  life,  or  what  He  was 
'  See  my  Jesus  und  Ilillel,  pp.  26,  27. 
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in  His  death.  The  words  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter.  For 
although  clidldl  is  applied  to  a  person  mortally  wounded  but 
not  yet  dead  (Jer.  li.  52  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  27),  and  cMlal  to  a  heart 
wounded  to  death  (Ps.  cix.  22)  ;  the  pure  passives  used  here, 
which  denote  a  calamity  inflicted  by  violence  from  without, 
more  especially  m'choldl,  which  is  not  the  participle  polal  of 
cliil  (made  to  twist  one's  self  with  pain),  but  the  participle  peal 
of  clidlal  (pierced,  transfossus,  the  passive  of  m'cliolel,  ch.  li.  9), 
and  the  substantive  clauses,  which  express  a  fact  that  has 
become  complete  in  all  its  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  nnder-i 
stood  in  any  other  way  than  as  denoting,  that  "  the  servant  of 
God  "  floated  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  death,  just  as  was  the  case  with  Zechariah  in  Zech. 
xii.  10.  There  were  no  stronger  expressions  to  be  found  in 
the  language,  to  denote  a  violent  and  painful  death.  As  min, 
with  the  passive,  does  not  answer  to  the  Greek  vtto,  but  to 
airo,  the  meaning  is  not  that  it  was  our  sins  and  iniquities  that 
had  pierced  Him  through  like  swords,  and  crushed  Him  like 
heavy  burdens,  but  that  He  was  pierced  and  crushed  on  account 
of  our  sins  and  iniquities.  It  was  not  His  own  sins  and  ini- 
quities, but  ours,  which  He  had  taken  upon  Himself,  that  He 
might  make  atonement  for  them  in  our  stead,  that  were  the 
cause  of  His  having  to  suffer  so  cruel  and  painful  a  death. 
The  ultimate  cause  is  not  mentioned;  but  'l''^y  UOi^E'  "IDID  which 
follows  points  to  it.  His  suffering  was  a  musdr,  which  is  an 
indirect  affirmation  that  it  was  God  who  had  inflicted  it  upon 
Him,  for  who  else  could  the  yoser  (m'yasser)  be  ?  We  have 
rendered  musdr  "punishment;"  and  there  was  no  other  word  in 
the  language  for  this  idea ;  for  though  Di53  and  n^ipa  (to  which 
Hofmann  refers)  have  indeed  the  idea  of  punishment  associated 
with  them,  the  former  signifies  e'/cSiKijo-t?,  the  latter  eVio-Kei/ris, 
whereas  musdr  not  only  denotes  irai^eia,  as  the  chastisement 
of  love  (Prov.  iii.  11),  but  also  as  the  infliction  of  punishment 
( :=  Tifnopia,  KoXaa-K,  Prov.  vii.  22,  Jer.  xxx.  14),  just  as 
David,  when  he  prayed  that  God  might  not  punish  him  in  His 
anger  and  hot  displeasure  (Ps.  vi.  2),  could  not  find  a  more 
suitable  expression  for  punishment,  regarded  as  the  execution 
of  judgment,  than  IB';  (n'sin).  The  word  itself,  which  follows 
the  form  of  musdd  (ch.  xxviii.  16),  signified  primarily  beino' 
chastised  (from   ydsar  =  vdsar,    constringere,    coercere),   and 
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included  from  the  very  outset  the  idea  of  practical  chastise- 
ment, which  then  passed  over  into  that  of  admonition  in  words, 
of  warning  by  example,  and  of  chastity  as  a  moral  quahty„ 
In  the  case  before  us,  in  which  the  reference  is  to  a  sufferer, 
and  to  a  musdr  resting  upon  him,  this  can  only  mean  actual 
chastisement.  If  the  expression  had  been  Ivj;  WiMD,  it  would 
merely  mean  that  God  had  caused  Him,  who  had  taken  upon 
Himself  our  sins  and  iniquities  and  thus  made  Himself  repre- 
sentatively or  vicariously  guilty,  to  endure  the  chastisement 
which  those  sins  deserved.  But  it  is  iJCiJE'  IDID,  The  con- 
nection of  the  words  is  the  same  as  that  of  Q^^n  nnain  in  Prov. 
XV.  31.  As  the  latter  signifies  "reproof  leading  to  life,"  so 
the  former  signifies  "  the  chastisement  which  leads  to  our 
peace."  It  is  true  that  the  suffix  belongs  to  the  one  idea,  that 
that  has  grown  up  through  this  combination  of  the  words,  like 
¥rith  sliHoml,  "my  peace-covenant"  (ch.  liv.  10) ;  but  what  else 
could  our  "  peace-chastisement "  be,  than  the  chastisement  that 
brings  us  peace,  or  puts  us  into  a  state  of  salvation  ?  This  is 
the  idea  involved  in  Stier's rendering,  "restoring  chastisement," 
and  Hofmann's,  "  the  chastisement  wholesome  for  us."  Th^ 
difference  in  the  exposition  simply  lies  in  the  view  entertained 
of  the  musdr,  in  which  neither  of  these  commentators  will 
allow  that  there  is  any  idea  of  a  visitation  of  justice  here. 
But  according  to  our  interpretation,  the  genitive  WDiPB',  which 
defines  the  musdr  so  far  as  its  object  and  results  are  concerned, 
clearly  shows  that  this  manifestation  of  the  justice  of  God,  this 
satisfaction  procured  by  His  holiness,  had  His  love  for  its 
foundation  and  end.  It  was  our  peace,  or,  what  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  full  idea  of  the  word,  our  general  well- 
being,  our  blessedness,  which  these  sufferings  arrived  at  and 
secured  (the  synonyms  of  shdlom  are  tobh  and  y^shudh,  ch. 
lii.  7).  In  what  follows,  "  and  by  His  stripes  (chdbhurdh  = 
chahburdh,  ch.  i.  6)  we  have  been  healed,"  shdlom  is  defined  as 
a  condition  of  salvation  brought  about  by  healing.  "  Venustis' 
simum  'o^vficopov,"  exclaims  Vitringa  here.  He  means  the 
same  as  Jerome  when  he  says,  suo  vulnere  vidnera  nostra 
curavit.  The  stripes  and  weals  that  were  inflicted  upon  Him 
have  made  us  sound  and  well  (the  LXX.  keeps  the  collective 
singular,  and  renders  it  very  aptly  ra  jxaiKwKi  ainov;  cf.  1  Pet. 
ii.  24).    We  were  sick  unto  death  because  of  our  sins;  but  He, 
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the  sinless  one,  took  upon  Himself  a  suffering  unto  death, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  the  concentration  and  essence  of  the  woes 
that  we  had  deserved  ;  and  this  voluntary  endurance,  this  suh- 
mission  to  the  justice  of  the  Holy  One,  in  accordance  with  the 
■counsels  of  divine  love,  became  the  source  of  our  healing. 

Thus  does  the  whole  body  of  the  restored  Israel  confess  with 
penitence,  that  it  has  so  long  mistaken  Him  whom  Jehovah, 
as  is  now  distinctly  affirmed,  had  made  a  curse  for  their  good, 
when  they  had  gone  astray  to  their  own  ruin.  Ver.  6.  "  All 
we  like  sheep  went  astray ;  we  had  turned  every  one  to  his  oion 
way ;  and  Jehovah  caused  the  iniquity  of  us  all  to  fall  on  IJim." 
It  is  the  state  of  exile,  upon  which  the  penitent  Israel  is  here 
looking  back ;  but  exile  as  being,  in  the  prophet's  view,  the 
final  state  of  punishment  before  the  final  deliverance.  Israel 
in  its  exile  resembled  a  scattered  flock  without  a  shepherd ;  it 
had  lost  the  way  of  Jehovah  (ch.  Ixiii.  17),  and  every  one  had 
turned  to  his  own  way,  in  utter  selfishness  and  estrangement 
from  God  (ch.  Ivi.  11).  But  whereas  Israel  thus  heaped  up 
guilt  upon  guilt,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  was  He  upon  whom 
Jehovah  Himself  caused  the  punishment  of  their  guilt  to  fall, 
that  He  might  make  atonement  for  it  through  His  own  suffer- 
ing. Many  of  the  more  modern  expositors  endeavour  to  set 
aside  the  pmia  vicaria  here,  by  giving  to  V^-ipi}  a  meaning 
which  it  never  has.  Thus  Stier  renders  it,  "  Jehovah  caused 
the  iniquity  of  all  to  strike  or  break  upon  Him."  Others,  again, 
give  a  meaning  to  the  statement  which  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  words  themselves.  Thus  Hahn  renders  it :  Jehovah 
took  the  guilt  of  the  whole  into  His  service,  causing  Him  to  die 
a  violent  death  through  their  crime.  Hofmann  very  properly  re- 
jects both  explanations,  and  holds  fast  to  the  fact  that  a  y''23n, 
regarded  as  a  causative  of  3  il3f,  signifies  "  to  cause  anything 
to  strike  or  fall  upon  a  person,"  which  is  the  rendering  adopted 
by  Symmachus  :  Kvpwi  KaravTrjcj-ai  iirolrjaev  el<s  ainbv  ttjv  avo- 
filav  irdvroiv  ■^fiwv.  "  Just  as  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man 
comes  upon  the  murderer,  when  the  bloody  deed  committed 
comes  back  upon  him  in  the  form  of  blood-guiltiness  inflicting 
vengeance ;  so  does  sin  come  upon,  overtake  (Ps.  xl.  13),  or 
meet  with  the  sinner.  It  went  forth  from  him  as  his  own  act ; 
it  returns  with  destructive  effect,  as  a  fact  by  which  he  is  con- 
demned.   But  in  this  case  God  does  not  suffer  those  who  have 
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sinned  to  be  overtaken  by  the  sin  they  have  committed ;  but  it 
falls  upon  His  servant,  the  righteous  One."  These  are  Hof- 
mann's  words.  But  if  the  sin  turns  back  upon  the  sinner  in 
the  shape  of  punishment,  why  should  the  sin  of  all  men,  which 
the  Servant  of  God  has  taken  upon  Himself  as  His  own,  over- 
take Hina  in  the  form  of  an  evil,  which,  even  if  it  be  a  punish- 
ment, is  not  punishment  inflicted  upon  Him  ?  For  this  is  just 
the  characteristic  of  Hofmann's  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
that  it  altogether  eliminates  from  the  atoning  work  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  purposes  of  love  with  the  demands  of  righteous- 
ness. Now  it  is  indeed  perfectly  true,  that  the  Servant  of 
God  cannot  become  the  object  of  punishment,  either  as  a  ser- 
vant of  God  or  as  an  atoning  Saviour ;  for  as  servant  of  God 
He  is  the  beloved  of  God,  and  as  atoning  Saviour  He  undertakes 
a  work  which  is  well  pleasing  to  God,'  and  ordained  in  God's 
eternal  counsel.  So  that  the  wrath  which  pours  out  upon 
Him  is  not  meant  for  Him  as  the  righteous  One  who  voluntarily 
offers  up  Himself;  but  indirectly  it  relates  to  Him,  so  far  as  He 
has  vicariously  identified  Himself  with  sinners,  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  wrath.  How  could  He  have  made  expiation  for  sin,  if 
He  had  simply  subjected  Himself  to  its  cosmical  effects,  and  not 
directly  subjected  Himself  to  that  wrath  which  is  the  invariable 
divine  correlative  of  human  sin?  And  what  other  reason  could 
there  be  for  God's  not  rescuing  Him  from  this  the  bitterest  cup 
of  death,  than  the  ethical  impossibility  of  acknowledging  the 
atonement  as  really  made,  without  having  left  the  representa- 
tive of  the  guilty,  who  had  presented  Himself  to  Him  as  though 
guilty  Himself,  to  taste  of  the  punishment  which  they  had 
deserved  ?  It  is  true  that  vicarious  expiation-and  pcena  vicaria 
are  not  coincident  ideas.  The  punishment  is  but  one  element 
in  the  expiation,  and  it  derives  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
fact  that  one  innocent  person  voluntarily  submits  to  it  in  His 
own  person.  It  does  not  stand  in  a  thoroughly  external  rela- 
tion of  identity  to  that  deserved  by  the  many  who  are  guilty  ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  be  set  aside  without  the  atoning  indivi- 
dual enduring  an  intensive  equivalent  to  it,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner,  that  this  endurance  is  no  less  a  self-cancelling  of 
wrath  on  the  part  of  God,  than  an  absorption  of  wrath  on  the 
part  of  the  Mediator ;  and  in  this  central  point  of  the  atoning 
work,  the  voluntarily  forgiving  love  of  God  and  the  voluntarily 
VOt.  II.  X 
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self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Mediator  meet  together,  like  hands 
stretched  out  to  grasp  one  another  from  the  midst  of  a  dark 
cloud.  Hermann  Schultz  also  maintains  that  the  suffering, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  sin  and  therefore  punishment  to 
the  guilty,  is  home  by  the  Redeemer  as  suffering,  without  being 
punishment.  But  in  this  way  the  true  mystery  is  wiped  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  atoning  work ;  and  this  explanation  is  also  at 
variance  with  the  expression  "  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  " 
in  ver.  56,  and  the  equally  distinct  statement  in  ver.  6b,  "  He 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  It  was  the  sin  of  all 
Israel,  as  the  palindromically  repeated  hdldnu  emphatically 
declares,  which  pressed  upOn  Him  with  such  force  when  His 
atoning  work  was  about  to  be  decided.  But  fW  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  the  transgression  itself,  but  also  the  guilt 
incurred  thereby,  and  the  punishment  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
All  this  great  multitude  of  sins,  and  mass  of  guilt,  and  weight 
of  punishment,  came  upon  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  according  to 
the  appointment  of  the  God  of  salvation,  who  is  gracious  in 
holiness.  The  third  turn  ends  here.  It  was  our  sins  that  He 
bore,  and  for  our  salvation  that  God  caused  Him  to  suffer  on 
our  account. 

The  fourth  turn  describes  how  He  suffered  and  died  and 
was  buried.  Ver.  7.  "  He  was  ill  treated ;  ivMlst  He  suffered 
willingly,  and  opened  not  His  mouth,  like  the  sheep  that  is  led  to 
the  slaughter-bench,  and  like  a  lamb  that  is  dumb  before  its 
shearers,  and  opened  not  His  mouth."  The  third  pers.  niphal 
stands  first  in  a  passive  sense :  He  has  been  hard  pressed  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  6)  :  He  is  driven,  or  hunted  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24), 
treated  tyrannically  and  unsparingly  ;  in  a  word,  plagued 
(vewatus  ;  compare  the  niphal  in  a  reciprocal  sense  in  ch. 
iii.  5,  and  according  to  the  reading  i^Jj  in  ch.  xxix.  13  in  a 
reflective  sense,  to  torment  one's  self).  Hitzig  renders  the 
next  clause,  "and  although  tormented.  He  opened  not  His 
mouth."  But  although  an  explanatory  subordinate  clause  may 
precede  the  principal  clause  which  it  more  fully  explains,  no 
example  can  be  found  of  such  a  clause  with  (a  retrospective) 
^V\\  explaining  what  follows ;  for  in  Job  ii.  8  the  circumstantial 
clause,  "  sitting  down  among  the  ashes,"  belongs  to  the  princi- 
pal fact  which  stands  before.  And  so  here,  where  njw  (from 
which  comes  the  participle  njw,  usually  met  with  in  circum- 
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stantial  clauses)  has  not  a  passive,  but  a  reflective  meaning,  as 
in  Ex.  X.  3 :  "  He  was  ill  treated,  whilst  He  bowed  Himself 
(=  suffered  voluntarily),  and  opened  not  His  mouth"  (the 
regular  leap  from  the  participle  to  the  finite).  The  voluntary- 
endurance  is  then  explained  by  the  simile  "  like  a  sheep  that  is 
led  to  the  slaughter"  (an  attributive  clause,  like  Jer.  xi.  19) ; 
and  the  submissive  quiet  bearing,  by  the  sirnile  "  like  a  lamb 
that  is  dumb  before  its  shearers."  The  commentators  regard 
r!D7K3  as  a  participle ;  but  this  would  have  the  tone  upon  the 
last  syllable  (see  ch.  i.  21,  26,  Nah.  iii.  11 ;  cf.  Job,  vol.  i. 
p.  393,  note).  The  tone  shows  it  to  be  the  pausal  form  for 
fiDpsJ,  and  so  we  have  rendered  it ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  inter- 
change of  the  perfect  with  the  future  in  the  attributive  clause 
must  be  intentional,  not  quw  obmutescit,  but  obmutuit.  The 
following  words,  Va  nriS)  N7l,  do  not  form  part  of  the  simile, 
which  would  require  tvphtach,  for  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
would  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  it  points  back  beyond  7rn 
to  HB'j  as  Eashi  and  others  suppose.  The  palindromical  repe- 
tition also  favours  the  unity  of  the  subject  with  that  of  the 
previous  nns''  and  the  correctness  of  the  delicate  accentut 
tion,  with  which  the  rendering  in  the  LXX.  and  Acts  viii.  32 
coincides.  /All  the  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  (with  which  the  corresponding  allusions  to  the 
passover  are  interwoven)  spring  from  this  passage  in  the  book 
of  Isaiah.J 

The  description  of  the  closing  portion  of  the  life  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  continued  in  ver.  8.  "  He  has  been  taken 
away  from  prison  and  from  judgment ;  and  of  His  generation 
who  co?isidered :  '  He  was  snatched  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living ;  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people  punishment  fell  upon 
Him'?"  )The  principal  emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
He  was  taken  away  from  suffering,  but  that  it  was  out  of  the 
midst  of  suffering  that  He  was  carried  ofu  The  idea  that  is 
most  prominent  in  luqqdch  (with  a  in  half  pause)  is  not  that  of 
being  translated  (as  in  the  accounts  of  Enoch  and  Elijah),  but 
of  being  snatched  or  hurried  away  (abreptus  est,  ch.  Iii.  5, 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  4,  etc.).  The  parallel  is  abscissus  (cf.  nikhrath^ 
Jer.  xi.  19)  a  terra  viventium,  for  which  "itJJ  by  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  carried  away  (i.e.  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  living  into  that  of  the  dead,  Lam.  iii.  54.;  cf.  Ezek. 
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xxxvii.  11,  "It  is  all  over  with  us").  isV  (from  "^^V,  compescere) 
is  a  violent  constraint;  here,  as  in  Ps.  cvii.  39,  it  signifies  a 
persecuting  treatment  which  restrains  by  outward  force,  such 
as  that  of  prison  or  bonds ;  and  mislipdt  refers  to  the  judicial 
pi'oceedings,  in  which  He  was  put  upon  His  trial,  accused  and 
convicted  as  worthy  of  death, — in  other  words,  to  His  unjust 
judgment.  The  inin  might  indeed  be  understood,  as  in  ver.  5a, 
not  as  referring  to  the  persons  who  swept  Him  away  (=  viro), 
but,  as  in  Ps.  cvii.  39,  as  relating  to  the  ground  and  cause  of 
the  sweeping  away.  But  the  local  sense,  which  is  the  one 
most  naturally  suggested  by  luqqach  {e.g.  ch.  xlis.  24),  is  to  be 
preferred  :1  hostile  oppression  and  judicial  persecution  were  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  He  was  carried  away  by  deathJ 
With  regard  to  what  follows,  we  must  in  any  case  adhere  tcrtEe 
ordinary  usage,  according  to  which  dor  (—  Arab,  daur,  daJir^ 
a  revolution  or  period  of  time)  signifies  an  age,  or  the  men 
living  in  a  particular  age ;  also,  in  an  ethical  sense,  the  entire 
body  of  those  who  are  connected  together  by  similarity  of  dis- 
position (see,  for  example,  Ps.  xiv.  5)  ;  or  again  (=  Arab,  ddr) 
a  dwelling,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  12,  and  possibly  also  (of  the 
grave)  in  Ps.  xlix.  20.  Such  meanings  as  length  of  life 
(Luther  and  Grotius),  course  of  life  (Vitringa),  or  fate 
(Hitzig),  it  is  impossible  to  sustain.  Hence  the  Sept.  render- 
ing, TTjv  lyeveav  ainov  Tt?  Bir]yt]aeTai,  which  Jerome  also  adopts, 
can  only  mean,  so  far  as  the  usage  of  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, "  who  can  declare  the  number  of  His  generation"  (i.e. 
of  those  inspired  by  His  spirit,  or  filled  with  His  life)  ;  but  in 
this  connection  such  a  thought  would  be  premature.  More- 
over, the  generation  intended  would  be  called  iV"!!  rather  than 
nn,  as  springing  from  Him.  Still  less  can  we  adopt  the  mean- 
ing "  dwelling,"  as  Knobel  does,  who  explains  the  passage  thus : 
"  who  considers  how  little  the  grave  becomes  Him,  which  He  has 
received  as  His  dwelling-place."  The  words  do  not  admit  of 
this  explanation.  Hofmann  formerly  explained  the  passage  as 
meaning,  "  No  one  takes  His  dwelling-place  into  his  mind  or 
mouth,  so  as  even  to  think  of  it,  or  inquire  what  had  become 
of  Him  ; "  but  in  His  Schrifibeweis  he  has  decided  in  favour  of 
the  meaning,  His  contemporaries,  or  the  men  of  His  generation. 
It  is  only  with  this  rendering  that  we  obtain  a  thought  at  all 
suitable  to  the  picture  of  suffering  given  here,  or  to  the  words 
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which  follow  (compare  Jer.  ii.  31, 0  ye  men  of  this  generation). 
IliTDNI  in  that  case  is  not  the  object  to  nnia'';,  the  real  object  to 
which  is  rather  the  clause  introduced  by  ''3,  but  an  adverbial 
accusative,  which  may  serve  to  give  emphatic  prominence  to 
the  subject,  as  we  may  see  from  ch.  Ivii.  12,  Ezek.  xvii.  21, 
Neh.  ix.  34  (Ges.  §  117,  Anm.)  ;  for  ON  cannot  be  a  preposi- 
tion, since  inter  cequales  ejus  would  not  be  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  lin-nx,  but  by  nna.  The  pilel  soclie&ch  with  V  signifies 
in  Ps.  cxliii.  5  a  thoughtful  consideration  or  deliberation,  in 
a  word,  mediiationem  alicujus  rei  (compare  the  kal  with  the 
accusative,  Ps.  cxlv.  5).  The  following  M  is  an  explanatory 
guod :  with  regard  to  His  contemporaries,  who  considered  that, 
etc.  The  words  introduced- with  kl  are  spoken,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  heart  of  His  contemporaries,  who  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered, but  did  not.  We  may  see  from  ''13V  that  it  is  intended 
to  introduce  a  direct  address ;  and  again,  if  we  leave  hi  untrans- 
lated, like  oTi  recitativum  (see,  for  example,  Josh.  ii.  24  ;  com- 
pare di,  Dan.  ii.  25),  we  can  understand  why  the  address,  which 
has  been  carried  on  thus  far  in  such  general  terms,  assumes  all 
at  once  an  individual  form.  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that 
we  obtain  a  suitable  object  for  the  missing  consideration,  if  we 
adopt  this  rendering:  "  He  was  torn  away  (Sdprcet.)  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living,  through  (min  denoting  the  mediating  cause) 
the  wicked  conduct  of  my  people  (in  bringing  Him  to  death"', 
to  their  own  punishment ;  i.e.  none  of  the  men  of  His  age 
(like  ml  in  ver.  1,  no  one  =  only  a  very  few)  discerned  what 
had  befallen  them  on  account  of  their  sin,  in  ridding  tliem- 
selves  of  Him  by  a  violent  death."  Hofmann  and  V.  F. 
Oehler  both  adopt  this  explanation,  saying,  "  Can  the  prophet 
have  had  the  person  of  the  Ecce  Homo  before  his  eye,  without 
intimating  that  his  people  called  down  judgment  upon  them- 
selves, by  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  Servant  of  God?" 
We  cannot,  however,  decide  in  favour  of  this  explanation ;  since 
the  impression  produced  by  this  to?  Vii  ''W  J'B'ap  is,  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  taken  as  a  rectification  of  V123  injDB'n  umsi  in  ver. 
Ab,  to  which  it  stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation.  This  reciprocal 
relation  is  brought  out  more  fully,  if  we  regard  the  force  of 
the  min  as  still  continued  (oh  plagam  quae  illis  debebatur,  Seb. 
Schmid,  Kleinert,  etc.)  ;  though  not  in  the  sense  of  "  through 
the  stroke  proceeding  from  theiHi*  my  people"  (Hahn),  which 
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would  be  opposed  to  the  general  usage  of  PJ  ;  or  taking  IDP  yj3 
as  a  relative  clause,  populi  mei  quibus  plaga  debebatur  (Heng- 
stenberg,  Havernick).  But  the  most  natural  course  is  to  take 
Idmo  as  referring  to  the  Servant  of  God,  more  especially  as  our 
prophet  uses  Idmo  pathetically  for  lo,  as  eh.  xliv.  15  unques- 
tionably shows  (notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  Stier, 
who  renders  the  passage,  "  He  was  all  plague,  or  smiting,  for 
them").  Vii  always  signifies  suffering  as  a  calamity  proceeding 
from  God  (e.g.  Ex.  xi.  .1,  Ps.  xxxix.  11,  and  in  every  other 
passage  in  which  it  does  not  occur  in  the  special  sense  of 
leprosy,  which  also  points  back,  however,  to  the  generic  idea  of 
a  plague  divinely  sent)  ;  hence  Jerome  renders  it,  "  for  the  sin 
of  my  people  have  I  smitten  Him."  The  text  does  not  read  so ; 
but  the  smiter  is  really  Jehovah.  Men  looked  upon  His  Ser- 
vant as  a  yUJ ;  and  so  He  really  was,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  men  regarded  Him  as  such.  Yet,  even  if  they  had  been 
mistaken  concerning  Him  during  His  lifetime ;  now  that  He 
no  longer  dwelt  among  the  living,  they  ought  to  see,  as  they 
looked  back  upon  His  actions  and  His  sufferings,  that  it  was 
not  for  His  own  wickedness,  but  for  that  of  Israel,  viz.  to  make 
atonement  for  it,  that  such  a  visitation  from  God  had  fallen 
upon  Him  (?  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  16  and  ch.  xxvi.  16,  where  the 
sentence  is  in  the  same  logical  subordination  to  the  previous  one 
as  it  is  here,  where  Dachselt  gives  this  interpretation,  which  is 
logically  quite  correct:  propter  prcBvaricationem  populi  mei 
plaga  ei  contingente). 

After  this  description  in  ver.  7  of  the  patience  with  which 
He  suffered,  and  in  ver.  8  of  the  manner  in  which  He  died, 
there  follows  a  retrospective  glance  at  His  burial.  Ver.  9. 
"  And  iliey  assigned  Him  His  grave  with  sinners,  and  with  a  rich 
man  in  His  martyrdom,  because  He  had  done  no  wrong,  and  there 
was  no  deceit  in  His  mouth."  The  subject  to  |l?'.1  (assigned)  is 
not  Jehovah,  although  this  would  not  be  impossible,  since  Wp.  has 
Jehovah  as  the  latent  subject ;  but  it  would  be  irreconcilable 
with  ver.  10,  where  Jehovah  is  inti'oduced  as  the  subject  with 
antithetical  prominence.  It  would  be  better  to  assume  that  "  my 
people"  is  the  subject;  but  as  this  would  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
statement  introduced  in  ver.  86  with  ki  (for)  were  continued  here, 
we  seem  compelled  to  refer  it  to  doro  (His  generation),  which 
occurs  in  the  principal  clause.    No  objection  could  be  offered 
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to  our  regarding  "  His  own  generation"  as  the  subject ;  but 
dOro  is  somewhat  too  far  removed  for  this ;  and  if  the  prophet 
had  had  the  contemporaries  of  the  sufferer  in  his  mind,  he 
would  most  likely  have  used  a  plural  verb  (yayyitfnu).  Some, 
therefore,  supply  a  personal  subject  of  the  most  general  kind 
to  yitten  (which  occurs  even  with  a  neuter  subject,  like  the 
German  es  gibt,  Fr.  ily  a,  Eng.  "  there  is;"  cf.  Prov.  xiii. 
10) :  "  they  (on)  gave ;"  and  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
fulfilment,  we  confess  that  this  is  the  rendering  we  prefer.  In 
fact,  without  the  commentary  supplied  by  the  fulfilment,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  ver.  9a  at  all.  The  earlier 
translators  did  great  violence  to  the  text,  and  yet  failed  to  bring 
out  any  admissible  thought.  And  the  explanation  which  is  most 
generally  adopted  now,  viz.  that  T'W  is  the  synonymous  parallel 
to  QW"!  (as  even  Luther  rendered  it,  "  and  died  like  a  rich 
man,"  with  the  marginal  gloss,  "  a  rich  man  who  sets  all  his 
heart  upon  riches,  i.e.  a  wicked  man"),  is  also  untenable ;  for 
even  granting  that  'dshir  could  be  proved  by  examples  to  be 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  J?tjn,  as  ''3Jf  and  1^''3K  are 
as  synonyms  of  P^^i,  this  would  be  just  the  passage  in  which 
it  would  be  least  possible  to  sustain  any  such  use  of  the  word  j 
since  he  who  finds  his  grave  with  rich  men,  whether  with  the 
godly  or  the  ungodly,  would  thereby  have  received  a  decent, 
and  even  honourable  burial.  This  is  so  thoroughly  sustained 
by  experience,  as  to  need  no  confirmation  from  such  passages 
as  Job  xxi.  32.  Hitzig  has  very  good  ground,  therefore,  for 
opposing  this  "  synonymous"  explanation ;  but  when  he  adopts 

the  rendering  lapsator,  after  the  Arabic  jjlc,  this  is  quite  as 

much  in  opposition  to  Arabic  usage  (according  to  which 
this  word  merely  signifies  a  person  who  falls  into  error,  and 
makes  a  mistake  in  speaking),  as  it  is  to  the  Hebrew.  Ewald 
changes  n^try  into  P'tS'y  (a  word  which  has  no  existence)  ;  and 
Bottcher  alters  it  into  in  '<'^V,  which  is  comparatively  the  best 
suggestion  of  all.  Hofmann  connects  the  two  wdrds  vnioa  T'E'y, 
"  men  who  have  become  rich  through  the  murders  that  they 
have  treacherously  caused"  (though  without  being  able  to  ad- 
duce any  proof  that  motli  is  ever  applied  to  the  death  which  one 
person  inflicts  upon  another).  At  any  rate,  all  these  attempts 
spring  from  the  indisputable  assumption,  that  to  be  rich  is  not 
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in  itself  a  sin  which  deserves  a  dishonourable  burial,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  receiving  one.  If,  therefore,  wyvh  and  t''\i>il  are 
not  kindred  ideas,  they  must  be  antithetical ;  but  it  is  no  easier 
to  establish  a  purely  ethical  antithesis  than  an  ethical  coinci- 
dence. If,  however,  we  take  the  word  D'ytyT  as  suggesting  the 
idea  of  persons  found  guilty,  or  criminals  (an  explanation  which 
the  juridical  context  of  the  passage  well  sustains ;  see  at  ch. 
1.  9),  we  get  a  contrast  which  our  own  usage  of  speech  also 
draws  between  a  rich  man  who  is  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  own  possessions,  and  a  delinquent  who  has  become  im- 
poverished to  the  utmost,  through  hatred,  condemnation,  ruin. 
And  if  we  reflect  that  the  Jewish  rulers  would  have  given  to 
Jesus  the  same  dishonourable  burial  as  to  the  two  thieves,  but 
that  the  Roman  authorities  handed  over  the  body  to  Joseph  tlie 
Arimathsean,  a  "  rich  man"  (Matt,  xxvii.  57),  who  placed  it 
in  the  sepulchre  in  his  own  garden,  we  see  an  agreement  at 
once  between  the  gospel  history  and  the  prophetic  words,  which 
could  only  be  the  work  of  the  God  of  both  the  prophecy  and 
its  fulfilment,  inasmuch  as  no  suspicion  could  possibly  arise  of 
there  having  been  any  human  design  of  bringing  the  former 
into  conformity  with  the  latter.  But  if  it  be  objected,  that 
according  to  the  parallel  the  'dsJdr  must  be  regarded  as  dead, 
quite  as  much  as  the  r^slid'lm,  we  admit  the  force  of  this 
objection,  and  should  explain  it  in  this  way :  "  They  assigned 
Him  His  grave  with  criminals,  and  after  He  had  actually  died 
a  martyr's  death,  with  a  rich  man ;"  i.e.  He  was  to  have  lain 
where  the  bodies  of  criminals  lie,  but  He  was  really  laid  in  a 
grave  that  was  intended  for  the  corpse  of  a  rich  man.^  The 
I'endering  adopted  by  Vitringa  and  others,  "  and  He  was  with 
a  rich  man  in  his  death,"  is  open  to  this  objection,  that  such  a 
clause,  to  be  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  would  require  I'tyvriSI 
vmoa  ^V\.  Hengstenberg  and  Stier  very  properly  refer  both 
IJT";  and  1"i3p,  which  must  be  repeated  in  thought,  to  the  second 
clause  as  well  as  the  first.  The  rendering  tumulum  ejus  must 
be  rejected,  since  hdmdh  never  has  this  meaning;  and  1''i|)J33, 
which  is  the  pointing  sustained  by  three  Codd.,  would  not  be 
mausolea,  but  a  lofty  burial-hill,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Uilnengrdber  (certain  "  giants'  graves,"  or  barrows,  in  Holstein 

^  A  clairvoyant  once  said  of  the  Lord  :  "  Died  like  a  criminal ;  buried 
like  a  prince  of  the  earth"  (yid.  Psychol,  pp.  2C2,  364). 
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and  Saxony).^  'nlD  is  a  plur.  exaggerativus  here,  as  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  10  (compare  m'mothe  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  8  and  Jer.  xvi.  4)  ; 
it  is  applied  to  a  violent  death,  the  very  pain  of  which  makes  it 
like  dying  again  and  again.  The  first  clause  states  with  whom 
they  at  first  assigned  Him  His  grave ;  the  second  with  whom  it 
was  assigned  Him,  after  He  had  really  died  a  painful  death. 
"  Of  course,"  as  F.  Philippi  observes,  "  this  was  not  a  thorough 
compensation  for  the  ignominy  of  having  died  the  death  of  a 
criminal ;  but  the  honourable  burial,  granted  to  one  who  had 
been  ignominiously  put  to  death,  showed  that  there  must  be 
something  very  remarkable  about  Him.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  glorification  which  commenced  with  His  death."  If  we 
have  correctly  interpreted  the  second  clause,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  our  minds,  since  we  cannot  shake  the  word  of  God 
like  a  kaleidoscope,  and  multiply  the  sensus  complex,  as  Stier 
does,  that  N?  ?y  (=  N?  iB'N'py)  does  not  mean  "  notwithstanding 
that  not,"  as  in  Job  xvi.  17,  but  "  because  not,"  like  y^'Py  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  20.  The  reason  why  the  Servant  of  God  received 
such  honourable  treatment  immediately  after  His  ignominious) 
martyrdom,  was  to  be  found  in  His  freedom  from  sin,  in  the 
fact  that  He  had  done  no  wrong,  and  there  was  no  deceit  in 
His  mouth  (LXX.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  22,  where  the  clause  is 
correctly  rendered  ovSe  evpeOrj  BoXo's  ev  tq>  trronaTi,  avrov). 
His  actions  were  invariably  prompted  by  pure  love,  and  His 
speech  consisted  of  unclouded  sincerity  and  truth. 

The  last  turn  in  the  prophecy,  which  commences  here,  carries 
out  ver.  6b  still  further,  and  opens  up  the  background  of  His 
fate.  The  gracious  counsel  of  God  for  our  salvation  was 
accomplished  thus.  Ver.  10.  "And  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise 
Him,  to  afflict  Him  loith  disease  ;  if  His  soul  would  pay  a  tres- 
pass-offering, He  should  see  posterity,  should  live  long  days,  and 

'  The  usage  of  the  language  shows  clearly  that  lamali  had  originally 
the  meaning  of  "  height"  (e.g.  2  Sam.  i.  19).  The  primary  meaning  sug- 
gested by  Bottcher,  of  locus  clausus,  septus  (from  DU  =  Dfin,  j*€^),  cannot 
be  sustained.  We  still  hold  that  D3  is  the  expanded  N3,  and  nD3  an 
ascent,  steep  place,  or  stair.  In  the  Talmud,  bamah  is  equivalent  to  ^a/io;, 
an  altar,  and  nD"'3  (Syr.  him)  equivalent  to  the  fiiifi»  of  the  orator  and 
judge ;  ^ufiog,  root  /3«,  like  the  Hebrew  bdmdh,  signifies  literally  an  eleva- 
tion, and  actually  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  sepulchral  hill,  which  this  never 
has,  not  even  in  Ezek.  xliii.  7. 
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the  purpose  of  Jeliovah  sliould  prosper  through  His  liand. '  'T'nn 
cannot  possibly  be  equivalent  to  vnn,  as  Hitzig  supposes.  An 
article  appended  to  a  noun  never  obliterates  the  fundamental 
character  of  its  form  (not  even  in  P.^i?).  Nor  does  Bottcher's 
suggestion,  that  we  should  read  Ypil  as  an  accusative  of  more 
precise  definition,  commend  itself ;  for  what  would  the  article 
do  in  that  case  ?  It  is  the  hipMl  of  njn,  like  the  Syriac  agli 
from  gHo ;  or  rather,  as  even  in  Syriac  this  vJX  is  equivalent  to 
N''^|ix,  of  vhn,  2  Ohron.  xvi.  12  (cf.  D'Si^nn),  like  'onn  in  2  Kings 
xiii.  6  and  Jer.  xxxii.  35,  from  KtiH.  iX3T  is  placed  under  xaT 
(=1X3^  with  Dag.  dirimens)  in  Gesenius'  Lexicon  ;  but  this 
substantive  is  a  needless  fiction.  1SOT  is  an  inf.  piel :  conterere 
"um  (Jerome),  not  Kadapiaai  aiirov  (LXX.  from  saT^naj), 
According  to  Mic.  vi.  13  (^nian  ''n''7nn,  I  hurt  to  smite  thee,  i.e. 
I  smite  thee  with  a  painful  blow),  vHi?.  ^''^I  are  apparently  con- 
nected, in  the  sense  of  "  And  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  Him 
painfully."  But  both  logically  and  syntactically  this  would 
require  the  opposite  construction,  viz.  1N31  '?nn.  is?"!  must 
therefore  be  an  infinitive,  depending  upon  Y^^,  according  to 
Job  xxxiii.  32  (^evSoKTjcre;  the  LXX.  thoughtlessly  renders  it 
fioiiherai).  The  infinitive  construction  is  then  changed  into  the 
finite;  for  even  vnn  is  subordinate  to  J'sn,  as  in  Hos.  v,  11  (cf.  ch. 
xlii.  21 ;  Ges.  §  142,  3);  "he  would,  made  ill,"  being  equiva- 
lent to  "  he  would  make  ill,"  i.e.  he  would  plunge  into  distress. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  1K3T  after  'hnn,  in  the  sense  of 
"he  caused  sore  evil  therewith,"  viz.  with  the  ^^0^.  It  was 
men  who  inflicted  upon  the  Servant  of  God  such  crushing 
suffering,  such  deep  sorrow ;  but  the  supreme  causa  efficiens  in 
the  whole  was  God,  who  made  the  sin  of  men  subservient  to 
His  pleasure.  His  will,  and  predetermined  counsel.  The  suffer- 
ing of  His  Servant  was  to  be  to  Him  the  way  to  glory,  and  this 
way  of  His  through  suffering  to  glory  was  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church  of  the  redeemed,  which  would  spring 
from  Him;  in  other  words,  it  would  become  the  commencement 
of  that  fulfilment  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  which  He,  the 
ever-living,  ever-working  One,  would  carry  out  to  completion. 
We  give  up  the  idea  that  O'p^  is  to  be  taken  as  addressed  by 
Jehovah  to  "  His  Servant."  The  person  acting  is  the  Servant, 
and  it  is  to  Jehovah  that  the  action  refers.  But  Hofmann's 
present  view,  viz.  that  tdsim  is  addressed  to  the  people,  is  still 
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less  admissible.  It  is  the  people  who  are  speaking  here ;  and 
although  the  confession  of  the  penitent  Israel  runs  on  from 
ver.  11  (where  the  confessing  retrospective  view  of  the  past 
becomes  a  prospective  and  prophetic  glance  at  the  futui'e)  in  a 
direct  prophetic  tone,  and  ver.  10  might  form  the  transition  to 
this ;  yet,  if  the  people  were  addressed  in  this  word  tdsim,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  And  is  it  really  Israel  which  makes 
the  soul  of  the  Servant  an  'dshdm,  and  not  rather  the  Servant 
Himself?  No  doubt  it  is  true,  that  if  nothing  further  were 
stated  here  than  that  "  the  people  made  the  life  of  the  Servant 
of  God ,  an  'dshdm,  inasmuch  as  it  treated  Him  just  as  if  it 
had  a  pricking  in  its  conscience  so  long  as  it  suffered  Him  to 
live," — which  is  a  natural  sequel  in  Hofmann's  case  to  his  false 
assumption,  that  the  passion  described  in  ch.  liii.  was  merely 
the  culminating  point  in  the  sufferings  which  the  Servant  was 
called  to  endure  as  a  prophet,  whereas  the  prophet  falls  into  the 
background  here  behind  the  sacrifice  and  the  priest, — we  should 
no  doubt  have  one  scriptural  testimony  less  to  support  the 
satisfactio  vicaria}  But  if  we  adopt  the  following  rendering, 
which  is  the  simplest,  and  the  one  least  open  to  exception :  if 
His  soul  offered  (placed,  i.e.  should  have  placed;  cf.  Job  xiv.  14, 
si  mortuus  fuerit)  an  ''dshdm, — it  is  evident  that  'dshdm  has 
here  a  sacrificial  meaning,  and  indeed  a  very  definite  one,  inas- 
much as  the  'dshdm  (the  trespass-offering)  was  a  sacrifice,  the 
character  of  which  was  very  sharply  defined.  It  is  self-evident, 
however,  that  the  'dshdm  paid  by  the  soul  of  the  Servant  must 
consist  in  the  sacrifice  of  itself,  since  He  pays  it  by  submitting 
to  a  violent  death ;  and  a  sacrifice  presented  by  the  nephesh  (the 
soul,  the  life,  the  very  self)  must  be  not  only  one  which  pro- 

^  In  the  first  edition  of  Hofmann's  Schriffbeweis  (i.  2,  137),  in  -which 
he  regarded  tarnn  as  addressed  to  God,  he  set  aside  the  orthodox  view  with 
the  remark,  that  God  Himself  makes  good  the  injury  that  men  have  done 
to  Him  by  giving  up  the  life  of  His  Servant.  In  the  second  edition  (i.  2, 
208)  he  supposes  the  people  to  be  addressed,  and  it  is  therefore  the  people 
who  make  the  Servant's  life  an  'dshdm.  The  first  edition  contained  the 
following  correct  definition  oi' dshdm:  "In  general,  it  denotes  what  one 
person  pays  to  make  good  an  injury  done  by  him  to  another."  Thfe  ex- 
position which  follows  above  will  show  how  we  are  forced  to  adopt  the 
orthodox  view,  if  we  adhere  to  this  definition  and  regard  the  Servant  Him- 
self as  presenting  the  'dshdm. 
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ceeds  from  itself,  but  one  which  consists  in  itsell.  If,  then,  we 
would  understand  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Servant  of  God  is  placed  when  it  is  called  an  'dshdm,  we 
must  notice  very  clearly  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
this  kind  of  sacrifice  and  every  other.  Many  of  the  ritual 
distinctions,  however,  may  be  indicated  superficially,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  present  subject,  where  we 
have  to  do  with  an  antitypical  and  personal  sacrifice,  and  not 
with  a  typical  and  animal  one.  The  'usJtdin  was  a  sanctissimum, 
like  that  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  vi.  10,  17,  and  xiv.  13),  and 
according  to  Lev.  vii.  7  there  was  "  one  law"  for  them  both. 
This  similarity  in  the  treatment  was  restricted  simply  to  the 
fact,  that  the  fat  portions  of  the  trespass-offering,  as  well  as 
of  the  sin-offering,  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  that  the 
remainder,  as  in  the  case  of  those  sin-offerings  the  blood  of 
which  was  not  taken  into  the  interior  of  the  holy  place,  was 
assigned  to  the  priests  and  to  the  male  members  of  the  priestly 
families  (see  Lev.  vi.  22,  vii.  6).  There  were  the  following 
points  of  contrast,  however,  between  these  two  kinds  of  sacrifice: 
(1.)  The  material  of  the  sin-offerings  varied  considerably,  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  a  bullock,  sometimes  of  a  pair  of  doves,  and 
even  of  meal  without  oil  or  incense;  whereas  the  trespass-offering 
always  consisted  of  a  ram,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  male  sheep.  (2.)  The 
choice  of  the  victim,  and  the  course  adopted  with  its  blood,  was 
regulated  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  offerer ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  trespass-offering  they 
were  neither  of  them  affected  by  this  in  the  slightest  degree. 
(3.)  Sin-offerings  were  presented  by  the  congregation,  and  upon 
holy  days,  whereas  trespass-offerings  were  only  presented  by 
individuals,  and  never  upon  holy  days.  (4.)  In  connection  with 
the  trespass-offering  there  was  none  of  the  smearing  of  the 
blood  (nHJimdh)  or  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  (liazza'dli) 
connected  with  the  sin-offering,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  {sKpliikhdli)  is  never  mentioned. 
The  ritual  for  the  blood  consisted  purely  in  the  swinging  out 
of  the  blood  {s^nqdh),  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  offering  and 
of  the  peace-offerings.  There  is  only  one  instance  in  which 
the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering  is  ordered  to  be  smeared,  viz. 
upon  certain  portions  of  the  body  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  14), 
for  which  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  that  was  to  be  applied 
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exclusively  to  the  altar  could  not  be  used.  And  in  general  we 
find  that,  in  the  case  of  the  trespass-offering,  instead  of  the 
altar-ritual,  concerning  which  the  law  is  very  brief  (Lev.  vii. 
1-7),  other  acts  that  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it  are  brought 
prominently  into  the  foreground  (Lev.  v.  14  sqq. ;  Num.  v. 
5-8).  These  are  all  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  a 
trespass-offering  was  to  be  presented  by  the  man  who  had  un- 
intentionally laid  hands  upon  anything  holy,  e.g.  the  tithes  or 
first-fruits,  or  who  had  broken  any  commandment  of  God  "  in 
ignorance"  (if  indeed  this  is  to  be  taken  as  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  "  and  wist  it  not"  in  Lev.  v.  17-19) ;  also  by  the  man 
who  had  in  any  way  defrauded  his  neighbour  (which  was  re- 
garded as  unfaithfulness  towards  Jehovah),  provided  he  antici- 
pated it  by  a  voluntary  confession, — this  included  the  violation 
of  another's  conjugal  rights  in  the  case  of  a  bondmaid  (Lev. 
xix.  20-22) ;  also  by  a  leper  or  a  Nazarite  defiled  by  contact 
with  a  corpse,  at  the  time  of  their  purification,  because  their 
uncleanness  involved  the  neglect  and  interruption  of  the  duties 
of  worship  which  they  were  bound  to  observe.  Wherever  a 
material  restitution  was  possible,  it  was  to  be  made  with  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  ;  and  in  the  one  case  mentioned  in  Lev.  xix. 
20-22,  the  trespass-offering  was  admissible  even  after  a  judicial 
punishment  had  been  inflicted.  But  in  every  case  the  guilty 
person  had  to  present  the  animal  of  the  trespass-offering  "  ac- 
cording to  thy  valuation,  O  priest,  in  silver  shekels,"  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  the  priest's  taxation,  and  in  holy  coin.  Such  was  the 
prominence  given  to  the  person  of  the  priest  in  the  ritual  of 
the  trespass-offering.  In  the  sin-offering  the  priest  is  always 
the  representative  of  the  offerer ;  but  in  the  trespass-offering 
he  is  generally  the  representative  of  God.  The  trespass-offer- 
ing was  a  restitution  or  compensation  made  to  God  in  the 
person  of  the  priest,  a  payment  or  penance  which  made  amends 
for  the  wrong  done,  a  satisfactio  in  a  disciplinary  sense.  And 
this  is  implied  in  the  name :  for  just  as  HK^n  denotes  first  the 
sin,  then  the  punishment  of  the  sin  and  the  expiation  of  the 
sin,  and  hence  the  sacrifice  which  cancels  the  sin ;  so  'dshdm 
signifies  first  the  guilt  or  debt,  then  the  compensation  or 
penance,  and  hence  (cf.  Lev.  v.  15)  the  sacrifice  which  dis- 
charges the  debt  or  guilt,  and  sets  the  man  free.  Every  species 
of  sacrifice  had  its  own  primary  idea.     The  fundamental  idea 
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of  the  "oldh  (burnt-offering)  was  oblatio,  or  the  offering  of 
worship ;  that  of  the  sh'ldmim  (peace-offerings),  conciliatio,  or 
the  knitting  of  fellowship ;  that  of  the  minchdh  (meat-offering), 
donatio,  or  sanctifying  consecration  ;  that  of  the  chattd'th'  (sin- 
offering),  expiatio,  or  atonement ;  that  of  the  'dshdm  (trespass- 
offering),  mulcta  (satisfactio),  or  a  compensatory  payment.  The 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  may  be  presented  under 
all  these  points  of  view.  It  is  the  complete  antitype,  the  truth, 
the  object,  and  the  end  of  all  the  sacrifices.  So  far  as  it  is  the 
antitype  of  the  "  whole  offering,"  the  central  point  in  its  anti- 
typical  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  offering  of  His  entire 
personality  (prpoatfiopa  tov  amfiaro^,  Heb.  x.  10)  to  God  for  a 
sweet  smelling  savour  (Eph.  v.  2)  ;  so  far  as  it  is  the  antitype 
of  the  sin-offering,  in  the  shedding  of  His  blood  (Heb.  ix.  13, 
14),  the  «  blood  of  sprinkling"  (Heb.  xii.  24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2)  ;  so 
far  as  it  is  the  antitype  of  the  sh'ldmim,  and  especially  of  the 
passover,  in  the  sacramental  participation  in  His  one  self-sacri- 
fice, which  He  grants  to  us  in  His  courts,  thus  applying  to  us 
His  own  redeeming  work,  and  confirming  our  fellowship  of 
peace  with  God  (Heb.  xiii.  10 ;  1  Oor.  v.  7),  since  the  sliHdmim 
derive  their  name  from  shdlom,  pax,  communio ;  so  far  as  it  is 
the  antitype  of  the  trespass-offering,  in  the  equivalent  rendered 
to  the  justice  of  God  for  the  sacrileges  of  our  sins.  The  idea 
of  compensatory  payment,  which  Hofmann  extends  to  the 
whole  sacrifice,  understanding  by  kipper  the  covering  of  the 
guilt  in  the  sense  of  a  debt  (debitum),  is  peculiar  to  the  'dshdm ; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  idea,  which  Hofmann  cannot  find  in 
the  sacrifices,  is  expressed  here  in  the  most  specific  manner, 
viz.  that  of  satisfaction  demanded  by  the  justice  of  God,  and 
of  poena  outweighing  the  guilt  contracted  (cf.  nirtsdh,  ch.  xl. 
2)  ;  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  satisfactio  vicaria  in  the  sense 
of  Anselm  is  brought  out  most  distinctly  here,  where  the  soul 
of  the  Servant  of  God  is  said  to  present  such  an  atoning  sacri- 
fice for  the  whole,  that  is  to  say,  where  He  offers  Himself  as 
such  a  sacrifice  by  laying  down  the  life  so  highly  valued  by 
God  (ch.  xhi.  1,  xlix.  5).  As  the  verb  most  suitable  to  the 
idea  of  the  'dshdm  the  writer  selects  the  verb  slm,  which  is 
generally  used  to  denote  the  giving  of  a  pledge  (Job  xvii.  3), 
and  is  therefore  the  most  suitable  word  for  every  kind  of  satis- 
factio that  represents  a  direct  solutio.    The  apodoses  to  "  if  His 
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soul  shall  have  paid  the  penalty  (poenam  or  mulctamy  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  future,  and  therefore  state  what  would  take 
place  when  the  former  should  have  been  done.  He  should  see 
posterity  (yid.  Gen.  1.  23 ;  Job  xlli.  16),  i.e.  should  become 
possessed  of  a  large  family  of  descendants  stretching  far  and 
wide.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  new  "  seed  of  Israel,"  the 
people  redeemed  by  Him,  the  church  of  the  redeemed  out  of 
Israel  and  all  nations,  of  which  He  would  lay  the  foundation. 
Again,  He  should  live  long  days,  as  He  says  in  Eev.  i.  18,  "J 
was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore."^  Thirdly, 
the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  should  prosper  "  in  His  hand,"  i.e. 
through  the  service  of  His  mediation,  or  (according  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  tsdlach)  should  go  on  advancing  inces- 
santly, and  pressing  on  to  the  final  goal.  His  self-sacrifice, 
therefore,  merely  lays  the  foundation  for  a  progressively  self- 
realizing  "  pleasure  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.  (cf.  ch.  xliv.  28)  for  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  His  determinate 
counsel,  the  fuller  description  of  which  we  had  in  ch.  xlii.  and 
xlix.,  where  it  was  stated  that  He  should  be  the  mediator  of  a 
new  covenant,  and  the  restorer  of  Israel,  the  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  salvation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  great  work  of  salvation  lies  as  the  great  object  of  His 
calling  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased  and  yet  eternally  living  One, 
and  goes  on  victoriously  through  His  mediation.  He  now  reaps 
the  fruit  of  His  self-sacrifice  in  a  continuous  priestly  course. 
Ver.  11.  "Because  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  He  will  see,  and 
be  refreshed;  through  His  knowledge  will  He  procure  justice, 
my  righteous  servant,  for  the  many,  and  will  take  their  iniquities 
upon  Himself."  The  prophecy  now  leaves  the  standpoint  of 
Israel's  retrospective  acknowledgment  of  the  long  rejected  Ser- 
vant of  God,  and  becomes  once  more  the  prophetic  organ  of 
God  Himself,  who  acknowledges  the  servant  as  His  own.  The 
min  of  *"??!!?  might  be  used  here  in  its  primary  local  significa- 
tion, "far  away  from  the  trouble"  (as  in  Job  xxi.  9,  for 
example)  ;  or  the  temporal  meaning  which  is  derived  from  the 

^  Knobel  observes  here :  "  The  statement  that  a  person  &st  offers 
himself  as  a  trespass-offermg,  and  then  still  lives  for  a  long  time,  and  still 
continues  working,  is  a  very  striking  one  ;  but  it  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  offerer  is  a  plurality."  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
striking  expression  in  our  creed,  "  rose  again  from  the  dead  ?" 
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local  would  be  also  admissible,  viz.  "  from  the  time  of  the 
trouble,"  i.e.  immediately  after  it  (as  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  20) ;  but 
the  causal  sense  is  the  most  natural,  viz.  on  account  of,  in 
consequence  of  (as  in  Ex.  ii.  23),  which  not  only  separates 
locally  and  links  together  temporarily,  but  brings  into  intimate 
connection.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  "In  consequence  of  the 
trouble  of  His  soul  (i.e.  trouble  experienced  not  only  in  His 
body,  but  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  His  soul).  He  will  see, 
satisfy  Himself."  Hitzig  supplies  31133  (Jer.  xxix.  32)  ;  Knobel 
connects  'iP^VI'^,  in  opposition  to  the  accents  (like  A.  S.  Th. 
ilxTrKrj<r6riiTerai  ev  rf}  lyvmcrei  avrov),  thus  :  "  He  looks  at  His 
prudent  work,  and  has  full  satisfaction  therewith."  But  there 
is  nothing  to  supply,  and  no  necessity  to  alter  the  existing 
punctuation.  The  second  verb  receives  its  colouring  from  the 
first ;  the  expression  "  He  will  see,  will  satisfy  Himself,"  being 
equivalent  to  "  He  will  enjoy  a  satisfying  or  pleasing  sight " 
(cf.  Ps.  xvii.  15),  whicli  will  consist,  as  ver.  106  clearly  shows, 
in  the  successful  progress  of  the  divine  work  of  salvation,  of 
which  He  is  the  Mediator.  injJia  belongs  to  p^"^^.  as  the  medium 
of  setting  right  (cf.  Prov.  xi.  9).  This  is  connected  with  p  in 
the  sense  of  "procure  justice,"  like  ?  f<S"i  (ch.  vi.  10)  ;  ->  n''3n  in 
ch.  xiv.  3,  xxviii.  12  (cf.  Dan.  xi.  33,  ?  r^i^,  to  procure  intelli- 
gence; Gen.  xlv.  7,  ?  n^ni],  to  prolong  life, — a  usage  which  leads 
on  to  the  Aramaean  combination  of  the  dative  with  the  accusa- 
tive, e.g.  Job  xxxvii.  18,  compai'e  v.  2).  Tsaddlq  'ablidi  do  not 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  a  proper  name  and  a 
noun  in  apposition,  as  Plofmann  thinks,  nor  is  this  expression 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  1)^  llPBl]  (Ges.  §  113)  ;  but  "  a 
righteous  man,  my  servant,"  with  the  emphatic  prominence 
given  to  the  attribute  (cf.  ch.  x.  30,  xxiii.  12,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  51),  is 
equivalent  to  "  my  righteous  servant."  But  does  "inj?in  mean 
per  cogniiionem  siti,  or  per  cognitionem  suam  ?  The  former 
gives  a  sense  which  is  both  doctrinally  satisfying  and  prac- 
tically correct :  the  Righteous  One  makes  others  partakers  of 
righteousness,  through  their  knowledge  of  Him,  His  person, 
and  His  work,  and  (as  the  biblical  V^l,  which  has  reference  not 
only  to  the  understanding,  but  to  personal  experience  also, 
clearly  signifies)  through  their  entrance  into  living  fellowship 
with  Him.  Nearly  all  the  commentators,  who  understand  by 
the  servant  of  God  the  Divine  Eedeemer,  give  the  preference 
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to  this  explanation  {e.g.  Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  and  Stier). 
But  the  meaning  preferred  is  not  always  the  correct  one.  The 
subjective  rendering  of  the  suffix  (cf.  Prov.  xxii.  17)  is  favoured 
by  Mai.  ii.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  "the  priest's  lips  should  keep 
da'atli  (knowledge)  ;"  by  Dan.  xii.  3,  where  faithful  teachers  are 
called  matsdlqe  hdrdbblm  (they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness) ;  and  by  ch.  xi.  2,  according  to  which  "  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  "  (rudch  da'ath)  is  one  of  the  seven  spirits  that  de- 
scend upon  the  sprout  of  Jesse  ;  so  that  "  knowledge"  (da'ath) 
is  represented  as  equally  the  qualification  for  the  priestly,  the 
prophetic,  and  the  regal  calling.  It  is  a  very  unseemly  remark, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  a  modern  commentator,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  subjective  knowledge  of  the  Servant  as  "  halting 
weakly  behind  in  the  picture,  after  His  sacrificial  death  has 
already  been  described."  We  need  only  recal  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Lord  in  Matt.  xi.  27,  which  are  not  only  recorded 
both  by  the  synoptists  and  by  John,  but  supported  by  testi- 
moay  outside  the  Gospels  also :  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but 
the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  Let  us 
remember  also,  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  whose  priestly 
mediatorial  work  is  unfolded  before  us  here  in  ch.  liii.,  upon 
the  ground  of  which  He  rises  to  more  tlian  regal  glory  (ch.  Hi. 
15,  compare  liii.  12),  is  no  otlier  than  He  to  whom  His  God  has 
given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  "to  know  how  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  him  that  is  weary,  i.e.  to  raise  up  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden"  (ch.  1.  4).  He  knows  God,  with  whom  He 
stands  in  loving  fellowship ;  He  knows  the  counsels  of  His 
love  and  the  will  of  His  grace,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  His 
own  life  ascends,  after  having  gone  down  into  death  and  come 
forth  from  death ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  knowledge,  which  rests 
upon  His  own  truest  and  most  direct  experience,  He,  the 
righteous  Or.e,  will  help  "the  many,"  i.e.  the  great  mass 
{kdrabbim  as  in  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  33,  39,  xii.  3  ;  cf.  Ex.  xxiii.  2, 
where  rablvn  is  used  in  the  same  sense  without  the  article), 
hence  all  His  own  nation,  and  beyond  that,  all  mankind  (so  far 
as  they  were  susceptible  of  salvation;  =  rot?  ttoXXo??,  Eom. 
V.  19,  cf.  ttoKKSsv,  Matt.  xxvi.  28),  to  a  right  state  of  life  and 
conduct,  and  one  that  should  be  well-pleasing  to  God.  The 
primary  reference  is  to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  is  the 
VOL.  IIv  T 
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consequence  of  justification  on  the  ground  of  His  atoning  work, 
when  this  is  telievingly  appropriated  ;  but  the  expression  also 
includes  that  righteousness  of  life,  which  springs  by  an  inward 
necessity  out  of  those  sanctifying  powers,  that  are  bound  up 
with  the  atoning  work  which  we  have  made  our  own  (see  Dan. 
ix.  24).  The  ancients  recognised  this  connection  between  the 
justitia  fidei  et  vitce  better  than  many  of  the  moderns,  who  look 
askance  at  the  Komish  justitia  infusa,  and  therewith  boast  of 
advancing  knowledge.  Because  our  righteousness  has  its  roots 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  an  absolutely  unmerited  gift  of 
grace  without  works,  the  prophecy  returns  once  more  from  the 
justifying  work  of  the  Servant  of  God  to  His  sin-expunging 
work  as  the  basis  of  all  righteousness :  "  He  shall  bear  their 
iniquities."  This  yisbol  (He  shall  bear),  which  stands  along 
with  futures,  and  therefore,  being  also  future  itself,  refers  to 
something  to  be  done  after  the  completion  of  the  work  to  which 
He  is  called  in  this  life  (with  which  Hofmann  connects  it), 
denotes  the  continued  operation  of  His  s'bhdldm  (ver.  4), 
through  His  own  active  mediation.  His  continued  lading  of 
our  trespasses  upon  Himself  is  merely  the  constant  presence 
and  presentation  of  His  atonement,  which  has  been  offered  once 
for  all.  The  dead  yet  living  One,  because  of  His  one  self- 
sacrifice,  is  an  eternal  Priest,  who  now  lives  to  distribute  the 
blessings  that  He  has  acquired. 

The  last  reward  of  His  thus  working  after  this  life  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  and  also  of  His  work  in  this  life  upon 
which  the  former  is  founded,  is  victorious  dominion.  Ver.  12. 
"  Therefore  I  give  Him  a  portion  among  the  great,  and  with  strong 
ones  will  He  divide  spoil;  because  He  has  poured  out  His  soul 
into  death:  and  He  let  Himself  be  reckoned  among  transgressors; 
whilst  He  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors."  I  The  promise  takes  its  stand  between  humiliation 
and  exaltation,  and  rests  partly  upon  the  working  of  the  exalted 
One,  and  partly  upon  the  doing  and  suffering  of  One  who  was 
so  ready  to  sacrifice  Himself.)  Luther  follows  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  and  adopts  the  rendering,  "  Therefore  will  I  give 
Him  a  great  multitude  for  booty;"  and  Havernick,  Stier,  and 
others  adopt  essentially  the  same  rendering,  "  Therefore  will  I 
apportion  to  Him  the  many."  But,  as  Job  xxxix.  17  clearly 
shows,  this  clause  can  only  mean,  "  Therefore  will  I  give  Him 
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a  portion  in  the  many."  If,  however,  chilUq  b'  means  to  have 
a  portion  in  anything,  and  not  to  give  the  thing  itself  as  a  por- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  hdrabblm  here  are  not  the  many,  but  the 
great ;  and  this  is  favoured  by  the  parallel  clause.  The  ideas 
of  greatness  and  force,  both  in  multitude  and  might,  are  bound 
up  together  in  rabh  and  'dtsum  (see  ch.  viii.  7),  and  the  context 
only  can  decide  which  rendering  is  to  be  adopted  when  these 
ideas  are  separated  from  one  another.  What  is  meant  by 
"  giving  a  portion  bdrabbim,"  is  clearly  seen  from  such  passages 
as  ch.  lii.  15,  xlix.  7,  according  to  which  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  will  be  brought  to  do  homage  to  Him,  or  at  all  eVents  to 
submit  to  Him.  The  second  clause  is  rendered  by  Luther, 
"  and  He  shall  'have  the  strong  for  a  prey."  This  is  at  any 
rate  better  than  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "  et 
fortium  dividet  spolia"  But  Prov.  xvi.  19  shows  that  DX  is  a 
preposition.  Strong  ones  surround  Him,  and  fight  along  with 
Him.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  people  of  which  it  is  said 
in  Ps.  ex.  3,  "  Thy  people  are  thorough  devotion  in  the  day  of 
Thy  power ;"  and  this  people,  which  goes  with  Him  to  battle, 
and  joins  with  Him  in  the  conquest  of  the  hostile  powers  of 
the  world  (Rev.  xix.  14),  also  participates  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  spoils  of  His  victory.  With  this  victorious  sway  is  He 
rewarded,  because  He  has  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death, 
having  not  only  exposed  His  life  to  death,  but  "  poured  out " 
(lie'erdh,  to  strip  or  empty,  or  pour  clean  out,  even  to  the  very 
last  remnant)  His  life-blood  into  death  (lammdveili  like  the 
Lamed  in  Ps.  xxii.  16),  and  also  because  He  has  suffered  Him- 
self to  be  reckoned  with  transgressors,  i.e.  numbered  among 
them  (niph.  tolerativuni),  namely,  in  the  judgment  of  His 
countrymen,  and  in  the  unjust  judgment  (mishpdt)  by  which 
He  was  delivered  up  to  death  as  a  wicked  apostate  and  trans- 
gressor of  the  law.  With  NWl  there  is  attached  to  D''JfB'a-n^^^'l 
njDJ  (He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors),  if  not  in  a 
subordinate  connection  (like  Kini  in  ver.  5 ;  compare  ch.  x.  7), 
the  following  antithesis :  'lie  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  and  yet  He  was  no  sinner,  but  "  bare  the  sin  of 
many  (cf,  Heb.  ix.  28),  and  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors.y  Many  adopt  the  rendering,  "and  He  takes  away 
the  sin  of  many,  and  intervenes  on  behalf  of  the  transgressors." 
But  in  this  connection  the  preterite  NB'J  can  only  relate  to  some- 
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thing  antecedent  to  the  foregoing  future,  so  that  5?''iS^  denotes  a 
connected  past ;  and  thus  have  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  correctly 
rendered  it.  Just  as  3  ysan  in  ver.  6b  signifies  to  cause  to  fall 
upon  a  person,  so  in  Jer.  xv.  11  it  signifies  to  make  one  ap- 
proach another  (in  supplication).  Here,  however,  as  in  ch.  lix. 
16,  the  hiphil  is  not  a  causative,  but  has  the  intensive  force  of 
the  kal,  viz.  to  press  forward  with  entreat}',  hence  to  intercede 
(with  a  Lamed  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  occurs).  Ac- 
cording to  the  cons,  temporum,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  inter- 
cession (eVreuf t?)  of  the  glorified  ,One,  but  to  that  of  the  suffering 
One,  on  behalf  of  His  foes.  Every  word  stands  here  as  if 
written  beneath  the  cross  on  Golgotha.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  the  clause  before  us,  which  was  fulfilled  (though  not  exclu- 
sively) in  the  prayer  of  the  crucified  Saviour:  "  Father,  forgive 
them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  "  (Luke  xxiii.  34). 

"  The  prophetic  view,"  says  Oehler,  who  agrees  with  us  in 
the  general  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  has 
three  distinct  stages,  "  ascends  in  these  discourses  step  by  step, 
as  it  were,  from  the  one  broad  space  covered  by  the  foundation- 
walls  of  a  cathedral  up  to  the  very  summit  with  its  giddy  height, 
on  which  the  cross  is  planted ;  and  the  nearer  it  reaches  the 
summit,  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  outlines  of  the  cross 
itself  become,  until  at  last,  when  the  summit  is  reached,  it  rests 
in  peace,  having  attained  what  it  desired  when  it  set  its  foot 
upon  the  first  steps  of  the  temple  tower."  There  is  something 
very  striking  in  this  figure.  Here,  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
book  of  consolation,  we  find  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
at  the  very  summit  of  its  ascent.  It  has  reached  the  goal.  The 
Messianic  idea,  which  was  hidden  in  the  general  idea  of  the 
nation  regarded  as  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  has  gradually 
risen  up  in  the  most  magnificent  metamorphosis  from  the 
depths  in  which  it  was  thus  concealed.  And  this  fusion  has 
generated  what  was  hitherto  altogether  strange  to  the  figure  of 
the  Messiah,  viz.  the  unio  mystica  capitis  et  corporis.  Hitherto 
Israel  has  appeared  simply  as  the  nation  governed  by  the 
Messiah,  the  army  -uhich  He  conducted  into  battle,  the  com- 
monwealth ordered  by  Him.  But  now,  in  the  person  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  we  see  Israel  itself  in  personal  self-mani- 
festation :  the  idea  of  Israel  is  fully  realized,  and  the  true 
nature  of  Israel  shines  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy.     Israel  is 
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the  tody,  and  He  the  head,  towering  above  it.  Another 
element,  with  which  we  found  the  Messianic  idea  enriched 
even  before  ch.  liii.,  was  the  munus  triplex.  As  early  as 
eh.  vii.-xii.  the  figure  of  the  Messiah  stood  forth  as  the 
figure  of  a  King ;  but  the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses,  promised 
in  Deut.  sviii.  15,  was  still  wanting.  But,  according  to  ch. 
xlii.,  xlix.,  1.,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  first  a  prophet,  and  as 
the  proclaimer  of  a  new  law,  and  the  mediator  of  a  new  cove- 
nant, really  a  second  Moses ;  at  the  close  of  the  work  appointed 
Him,  however.  He  receives  the  homage  of  kings,  whilst,  as 
ch.  liii.  clearly  shows,  that  self-sacrifice  lies  between,  on  the 
ground  of  which  He  rules  above  as  a  Priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek, — in  other  words,  a  Priest  and  also  a  King.  From 
this  point  onward  there  are  added  to  the  Messianic  idea  the 
further  elements  of  the  status  duplex  and  the  satisfactio  vicaria. 
David  was  indeed  the  type  of  the  twofold  state  of  his  antitype, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  through  suffering  that  he  reached  the 
throne ;  but  where  have  we  found,  in  all  the  direct  Messianic 
prophecies  anterior  to  this,  the  suffering  path  of  the  Ecce  Homo 
even  to  the  grave  I  But  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  goes  through 
shame  to  glory,  and  through  death  to  life.  He  conquers  when 
He  falls ;  He  rules  after  being  enslaved ;  He  lives  after  He 
has  died ;  He  completes  His  work  after  He  Himself  has  been 
apparently  cut  off.  His  glory  streams  upon  the  dark  ground  of 
the  deepest  humiliation,  to  set  forth  which  the  dark  colours  were 
supplied  by  the  pictures  of  suffering  contained  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  book  of  Job.  And  these  sufferings  of  His  are 
not  merely  the  sufferings  of  a  confessor  or  a  martyr,  like  those 
of  the  ecclesia  pressa,  but  a  vicarious  atoning  suffering,  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  To  this  the  chapter  before  us  returns  again  and 
again,  being  never  tired  of  repeating  it.  "  Spiritus  Sanctus" 
says  Brentius,  "  non  delectatur  inani  ^aTT6\ojia,  et  tamen  quum 
in  hoc  cap.  videatur  ^arToXoyo^  koI  ravToXoyo^esse,  dubium  non 
est,  quin  tractet  rem  cognitu  maxime  necessariam."  The  banner 
of  the  cross  is  here  set  up.  The  curtain  of  the  most  holy  is 
lifted  higher  and  higher.  The  blood  of  the  typical  sacrifice, 
which  has  been  hitherto  dumb,  begins  to  speak.  Faith,  which 
penetrates  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  hopes  on  not 
only  for  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  also  for  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  beareth  the  sin  of  the  world.    And  in  pro- 
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phecy  itself  we  see  the  after-effect  of  this  gigantic  advance. 
Zechariah  no  longer  prophesies  of  the  Messiah  merely  as  a 
king  (ch.  vi.  13)  ;  He  not  only  rules  upon  His  throne,  but  is 
also  a  priest  upon  His  throne  :  sovereignty  and  priesthood  go 
hand  in  hand,  being  peacefully  united  in  Him.  And  in  Zech. 
xii.  13  the  same  prophet  predicts  in  Him  the  good  Divine 
Shepherd,  whom  His  people  pierce,  though  not  without  thereby 
fulfilling  the  counsel  of  God,  and  whom  they  afterwards  long 
for  with  bitter  lamentation  and  weeping.  The  penitential  and 
believing  confession  which  would  then  be  made  by  Israel  is 
prophetically  depicted  by  Isaiah's  pen — "mourning  in  bitter 
sorrow  the  lateness  of  its  love." 


SIXTH  PEOPHHCY.— Chap,  liv, 

THE  GLOET  OF  JERUSALEM,  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  SERVANTS 
OF  JEHOVAH. 

After  the  "  Servant  of  God"  has  expiated  the  sin  of  His 
people  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and  Israel  has  acknowledged 
its  fault  in  connection  with  the  rejected  One,  and  entered  into 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  salvation  procured  by  Him, 
the  glory  of  the  church,  which  has  thus  become  a  partaker  of 
salvation  through  repentance  and  faith,  is  quite  ready  to  burst 
forth.  Hence  the  prophet  can  now  exclaim,  ver.  1 :  "  Exult,  0 
barren  one,  thou  that  didst  not  bear ;  break  forth  into  exulting,  and 
cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child :  for  there  are  more 
children  of  the  solitary  one  than  children  of  the  married  wife,  saith 
Jehovah"  The  words  are  addressed  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  a 
counterpart  of  Sarah  in  her  barrenness  at  first,  and  her  fruit- 
fulness  afterwards  (ch.  li.  1-3).  She  is  not  ^!?^l  X?  nnijy  (Job 
xxiv.  21),  but  rrh\  vh  mijv.  (Judg.  xiii.  2)  ;  not  indeed  that  she 
had  never  had  any  children,  but  during  her  captivity  and  exile 
she  had  been  robbed  of  her  children,  and  as  a  holy  city  had 
given  birth  to  no  more  (ch.  xlix.  21).  She  was  sJwmemdh, 
rendered  solitary  (2  Sam.  xiii.  20 ;  the  allusion  is  to  her  de- 
popidation  as  a  city),  whereas  formerly  she  was  ^wa,  i.e. 
enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah  her  husband  (ba'al).  But 
this  condition  would  not  last  (for  Jehovah  had  not  given  her 
a  divorce) :  she  was  therefore  to  exult  and  shout,  since  the 
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number  of  children  which  she  would  now  have,  as  one  desolate 
and  solitary,  would  be  greater  than  the  number  of  those  which 
she  had  as  a  married  wife. 

With  this  prospect  before  her,  even  her  dwelling-place 
would  need  enlarging.  Ver.  2.  "  Enlarge  the  space  of  thy  tent, 
and  let  them  stretch  out  the  curtains  of  thy  habitations ;  forlnd 
not!  lengthen  thy  cordsj  and  fasten  thy  plugs''  She  is  to  widen 
out  the  space  inside  her  tent,  and  they  (113^  has  no  definite  sub- 
ject, which  is  often  the  case  where  some  subordinate  servant  is 
to  be  thought  of)  are  to  spread  out  far  and  wide  the  coverings 
of  the  framework  of  her  dwelling,  which  is  called  mishMnoth 
(in  the  plural)  on  account  of  its  roominess  and  magnificence : 
she  is  not  to  forbid  it,  thinking  in  her  weakness  of  faith,  "  It  is 
good  enough  as  it  is ;  it  would  be  too  large."  The  cords  whic}i 
hold  up  the  walls,  she  is  to  lengthen  ;  and  the  plugs,  to  which 
the  cords  are  fastened,  she  is  to  ram  fast  into  the  earth :  the 
former  because  the  tent  (i.e.  the  holy  city,  Jer.  xxxi.  38-40, 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  church  generally,  ch.  xxvi.  15) 
has  to  receive  a  large  number  of  inhabitants;  the  latter  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  broken  up  so  soon  again  (ch.  xxxiii.  20). 

The  reason  why  the  tent  is  to  be  so  large  and  strong  is 
given  in  ver.  3  :  "  For  thou  wilt  hreah  forth  on  the  right  and  on 
,  the  left ;  and  thy  seed  will  take  possession  of  nations,  and  they 
will  people  desolate  cities."  "  On  the  right  and  on  the  left"  is 
equivalent  to  "on  the  south  and  north"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  13,  the 
speaker  being  supposed  to  have  his  face  turned  towards  the 
east :  compare  the .  Sanscrit  apdn,  situated  at  the  back,  i.e. 
towards,  the  west).  We  must  supply  both  west  and  east,  since 
the  promises  contained  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  xv.  18-21 
remained  unfulfilled  even  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solon;ion. 
Jerusalem  will  now  spread  out,  and  break  through  all  her 
former  bounds  (pdrats  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  14) ;  and  her  seed  (i.e.  the  seed  acquired  by  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  the  dead  yet  eternally  living  One,  the  a-Kepfia, 
whose  a-irepfw,  He  Himself  is)  will  take  possession  of  nations 
(ydrash,  ydresh,  capessere,  occupare ;  more  especially  Kk'qpovo- 
fieiv,  syn.  ndchal);  and  they  (i.e.  the  children  born  to  her)  will 
people  desolate  cities  {hosMbh,  the  causative  of  ydshabh,  to  be 
inhabited,  ch.  xiii.  20).  Thus  will  the  promise  be  fulfilled,  that 
"  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth," — a  promise  not  confined  to 
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the  Preacher  on  the  mount,  but  found  also  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  9-11, 
and  uttered  by  our  own  prophet  in  ch.  Ix.  21,  Ixv.  9. 

The  encouraging  promise  is  continued  in  ver.  4 :  "  Fear 
not,  for  thou  wilt  not  be  put  to  shame;  and  hid  defiance  to 
reproach,  for  thou  wilt  not  blush :  no,  thou  wilt  forget  the  shame 
of  thy  youth,  and  wilt  no  more  remember  the  reproach  of  thy 
widowhood!'  Now  that  redemption  was  before  the  door,  Israel 
was  not  to  fear  any  more,  or  to  be  overcome  (as  the  niphal 
nikhlam  implies)  by  a  feeling  of  the  shame  consequent  upon 
her  state  of  punishment,  or  so  to  behave  herself  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  hope.  For  a  state  of  things  was  about  to  commence, 
in  which  she  would  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  (on  bosh  and 
chdpher  or  hechpir,  see  vol.  i.  p.  108,  note),  but  which,  on  the 
contrary  ("B,  imo,  as  in  ch.  x.  7,  Iv.  9),  would  be  so  glorious 
that  she  would  forget  the  shame  of  her  youth,  i.e.  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  in  which  the  national  community  of  Israel  was 
still  but  like  a  virgin  Qalmdh),  who  entered  into  a  betrothal 
when  redeemed  by  Jehovah,  and  became  His  youthful  wife 
through  a  covenant  of  love  (ehe  =  b'rith)  when  the  law  was 
given  at  Sinai  (Jer.  ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  60)  ;  so  glorious  indeed, 
that  she  would  never  again  remember  the  shame  of  her  widow- 
hood, i.e.  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  in  which  she,  the  wife 
whom  Jehovah  had  taken  to  Himself,  was  like  a  widow  whose 
husband  had  died. 

It  was  no  real  widowhood,  however,  but  only  an  apparent 
one  (Jer.  li.  5),  for  the  husband  of  Jerusalem  was  living  still. 
Ver.  5.  "  For  thy  husband  is  thy  Creator ;  Jehovah  of  hosts  is 
His  name ;  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  God  of 
the  whole  earth  is  He  called"  The  plurals  ^vW  and  ^'.VV  (see 
at  ch.  xxii.  11)  are  to  be  explained  from  the  plural  'Fldhlm, 
which  is  connected  with  plural  attributes  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  26,  Ps.  Iviii.  12  (compare  1''D''"iD  in  ch.  x.  15), 
and  with  plural  predicates  in  Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxv.  7,  and  2  Sam. 
vii.  23.  By  such  expressions  as  these,  which  represent  all 
the  plurality  of  the  divine  nature  as  inherent  in  the  One,  the 
religion  of  revelation,  both  Israelitish  and  Christian,  exhibits 
itself  as  embodying  all  that  is  true  in  polytheism.  He  who 
has  entered  into  the  relation  of  husband  to  Jerusalem  (^vVil, 
not  ^^?V?>  ch.  i.  3)  is  the  very  same  through  whom  she  first 
came  into  existence,  the   God  whose  bidding  the  heavenly. 
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hosts  obey ;  and  the  Eedeemer  of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  is  called  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  therefore  has 
both  the  power  and  the  means  to  help  her,  as  prompted  by  the 
relation  of  love  which  exists  between  them. 

And  this  relation  He  now  renews.  Ver.  6.  "  For  Jehovah 
calleth  thee  as  a  wife  forsaken  and  burdened  loith  sorrow,  and  as 
a  wife  of  youth,  when  once  she  is  despised,  saith  thy  God."  The 
verb  N"iiJ,  which  is  the  one  commonly  used  in  these  prophecies 
to  denote  the  call  of  grace,  on  the  ground  of  the  election  of 
grace,  is  used  here  to  signify  the  call  into  tliat  relation,  which 
did  indeed  exist  before,  but  had  apparently  been  dissolved. 
^JXip  is  used  here  out  of  pause  (cf.  ch.  Ix.  9)  ;  it  stands,  how- 
ever, quite  irregularly  for  the  form  in  ekh,  which  is  the  one 
commonly  employed  (Judg.  iv.  20  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  26).  "  And 
as  a  wife :"  HB'SI  is  equivalent  to  Jlt?'?5?l.  The  hypothetical 
DXen  '3  belons;s  to  the  figure.  Jehovah  calls  His  church  back 
to  Himself,  as  a  husband  takes  back  the  wife  he  loved  in  his 
youth,  even  though  he  may  once  have  been  angry  with  her. 
It  is  with  intention  that  the  word  npsna  is  not  used.  The 
future  (imperfect)  indicates  what  partially  happens,  but  does 
not  become  an  accomplished  or  completed  fact :  He  is  dis- 
pleased with  her,  but  He  has  not  cherished  aversion  or  hatred 
towards  her. 

Thus  does  Jehovah's  displeasure  towards  Jerusalem  pass 
quickly  away  ;  and  all  the  more  intense  is  the  manifestation  of 
love  which  follows  His  merely  momentary  anger.  Vers.  7,  8. 
"  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  and  with  great  mercy 
will  I  gather  thee.  In  an  effusion  of  anger  I  hid  my  face  from 
thee  for  a  moment,  and  with  everlasting  grace  I  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  saith  Jehovah  thy  Eedeemer."  "  For  a  small  moment" 
carries  us  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  which  was  a  small  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  duration  of  the  tender  and  merciful  love, 
with  winch  Jehovah  once  more  received  the  church  into  His 
fellowship  in  the  person  of  its  members.  V?"!  in  ver.  8a  is  not 
an  adverb,  meaning  momentarily,  as  in  ch.  xlvii.  9,  but  an  accu- 
sative of  duration,  signifying  a  single  moment  long.  Ketseph 
signifies  wrath  regarded  as  an  outburst  (fragor),  like  the 
violence  of  a  storm  or  a  clap  of  thunder;  shetseph,  which 
rhymes  with  it,  is  explained  by  A.  Schultens,  after  the  Arabic, 
as  signifying  durum  et  asperum  esse :  and  hence  the  rendering 
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adopted  by  Hitzig,  "  in  hard  harshness."  But  this  yields  no 
antithesis  to  "  everlasting  kindness,"  which  requires  that  shetsepJi 
should  be  rendered  in  some  way  that  expresses  the  idea  of  some- 
thing transitory  or  of  short  duration.  The  earlier  translators 
felt  this,  when,  like  the  LXX.  for  example,  they  adopted  the 
rendering  iv  6vfiS>  fiiKpm,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  and 
Ibn  Labrit,  in  his  writing  against  Menahem  b.  Zeruk,  who 
gives  chffrl,  burning  heat,  as  a  gloss  to  shetseph,  explains  it  by 
tiVD  (as  Kimchi  and  others  did  afterwards).  But,  as  Jakob  Tam 
correctly  observes,  "  this  makes  the  sense  purely  tautological." 
In  all  probability,  slidtsaph  is  a  form  allied  to  shdtaph,  as 
ndshabh  (ch.  xl.  7)  is  to  ndshaph  (ch.  xl.  24),  and  qdmat  (Job 
xvi.  8)  to  qdmats,  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one 
another,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  as  bubbling  over  to 
flowing  over :  so  that  the  proper  rendering  would  not  be  "  in 
the  overflowing  of  glowing  heat,"  as  Umbreit  thinks,  which 
would  require  ^"Hp  ^^^'l  (Prov.  xxvii.  4),  but  in  the  gushing  up 
of  displeasure,  the  overflowing  of  indignation  (Meier).  The 
ketseph  is  only  a  shetseph,  a  vanishing  moment  (Jer.  in  nwmento 
indignationis),  when  compared  with  the  true  feeling  of  Jehovah 
towards  Jerusalem,  which  is  chesed  'oldra,  everlasting  kindness. 
The  ground  of  this  '^  everlasting  kindness "  is  given  in 
ver.  9  :  "  For  it  is  now  as  at  the  waters  of  Noah,  when  I  swore 
that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  not  overflow  tlie  earth  any  more  ; 
so  have  I  sworn  not  to  he  wroth  with  thee,  and  not  to  threaten 
thee''  The  commencement  of  this  verse  has  been  a  fluctuating 
one  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Sept.  reading  is  ''BD ;  that  of 
the  Targ.,  S.,  Jerome,  Syriac,  and  Saad.,  "'»''3 ;  and  even  the 
Codd.  read  sometimes  "'??"'3,  sometimes  ''19''3  (compare  Matt. 
xxiv.  37,  wa-irep  al  f)fiepai  tov  N&e,  oSto)?,  k.t.X., — a  passage 
which  appears  to  derive  its  shape  from  the  one  before  us,  with 
the  reading  'D"i3,  and  which  is  expounded  in  Luke  xvii.  26). 
If  we  read  'D''3,  the  word  riNT  must  refer  to  the  present,  as  the 
turning-point  between  wrath  and  mercy ;  but  if  we  read  'D"^3, 
nst  denotes  the  pouring  out  of  wrath  in  connection  with  the 
captivity.  Both  readings  are  admissible ;  and  as  even  the 
Septuagint,  with  its  airo  tov  uSaro?  (from  the  water),  gives  an 
indirect  support  to  the  reading  ''0''?  as  one  word,  this  may 
probably  merit  the  preference,  as  the  one  best  sustained.  IK'X 
is  ubi,  quum,  as  in  Num.  xx.  13,  Ps.  xcv.  9,  etc.,  although  it 
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might  also  be  taken  as  the  correlate  of  the  hen  which  follows, 
as  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  22  (cf.  xlviii.  8)  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
accents,  we  prefer  the  former.  The  present  turning-point 
resembles,  in  Jehovah's  esteem,  the  days  of  Noah, — those  days 
in  which  He  swore  that  a  flood  should  not  any  more  come  upon 
the  earth  {min  as  in  ch.  v.  6  and  many  other  passages)  :  for 
so  does.  He  now  confirm  with  an  oath  His  fixed  purpose  that 
no  such  judgment  of  wrath  as  that  which  has  just  been 
endured  shall  ever  fall  upon  Jerusalem  again  ("lyi  denotes 
threatening  with  a  judicial  word,  which  passes  at  once  into 
effect,  as  in  ch.  li.  20).  Hendewerk  has  the  following  quibbling 
remark  here  :  "  What  the  comparison  with  the  flood  is  worth, 
we  may  gather  from  the  later  history,  which  shows  how  soon  the 
new  Jerusalem  and  the  renovated  state  succumbed  to  the  judicial 
wrath  of  God  again."  To  this  we  reply :  (1.)  That  the  prophecy 
refers  to  the  converted  Israel  of  the  last  days,  whose  Jerusalem 
will  never  be  destroyed  again.  These  last  days  appear  to  the 
prophet,  according  to  the  general  character  of  all  prophecy,  as 
though  linked  on  to  the  close  of  the  captivity.  For  throughout 
all  prophecy,  along  with  the  far-sightedness  imparted  by  the 
Spirit,  there  was  also  a  short-sightedness  which  the  Spirit  did 
not  remove;  that  is  to  say,  the  directly  divine  element  of  insight 
into  the  future  was  associated  with  a  human  element  of  hope,. 
which  was  nevertheless  also  indirectly  divine,  inasmuch  as  it 
subserved  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  ;  and  this  hope  brought, 
as  it  were,  the  far  distant  future  into  the  closest  proximity  with 
the  troubled  present.  If,  then,  we  keep  this  in  mind,  we  shall 
see  that  it  was  quite  in  order  for  the  prophet  to  behold  the  final 
future  on  the  very  edge  of  the  present,  and  not  to  see  the  long 
and  undulating  way  between.  (2.)  The  Israel  which  has  been 
plunged  by  the  Romans  into  the  present  exile  of  a  thousand 
years  is  that  part  of  the  nation  (Rom.  xi.  25),  which  has  thrust 
away  the  eternal  mercy  and  the  unchangeable  covenant  of 
peace ;  but  this  rejection  has  simply  postponed,  and  not  pre- 
vented, the  full  realization  of  the  salvation  promised  to  Israel 
as  a  people.  The  covenant  still  exists,  primarily  indeed  as  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  so  that  it  rests  with  Israel  whether 
it  shall  continue  one-sided  or  not ;  but  all  that  is  wanted  on  the 
part  of  Israel  is  faith,  to  enable  it  to  exchange  the  shifting  soil 
of  its  present  exile  for  the  rocky  foundation  of  that  covenant 
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of  peace  which  has  encircled  the  ages  since  the  captivity  (see 
Hag.  ii.  9),  as  the  covenant  with  Noah  encircled  those  after 
the  flood  with  the  covenant  sign  of  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud. 

Ver.  10.  ^^  For  the  mo.intains  may  depart,  and  the  hills  may 
shake ;  my  grace  will  7iot  depart  from  thee,  and  my  covenant  of 
peace  toill  not  shake,  saith  Jehovah  who  hath  compassion  on 
thee."  Jehovah's  grace  and  covenant  of  peace  (cf.  Num. 
XXV.  12)  stand  as  firm  as  the  mountains  of  God  (Ps.  xxxvi.  7), 
without  departing  from  Jerusalem  (^?*'0  instead  of  the  usual 
TinSD)  and  without  shaking ;  and  they  will  be  fulfilled.  This 
fulfilment  will  not  take  place  either  by  force  or  by  enchant- 
ment; but  the  church  which  is  to  be  glorified  must  pass  through 
sufferings,  until  it  has  attained  the  form  which  answers  to  the 
glory  promised  to  it  on  oath.  And  this  will  also  take  place ;  for 
the  old  Jerusalem  will  come  forth  as  a  new  one  out  of  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  Vers.  11,  12.  "  0  thou  afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest,  not  comforted,  behold,  I  lay  thy  stones  in  stibium, 
and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapjjhires ;  and  make  thy  minarets 
of  ruby,  and  thy  gates  into  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  boundary  into 
jewels"  At  the  present  time  the  church,  of  which  Jerusalem 
is  the  metropolis,  is  sunk  in  misery,  driven  with  tempest  like 
chaff  of  the  threshing-floor  (Hos.  xiii.  3),  without  comfort  ; 
because  till  now  it  has  waited  in  vain  for  any  act  of  consolation 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  has  been  scorned  rather  than  com- 
forted by  man  (iTiJJb  is  a,  part,  kal,  not  pual;  and  fipnj  3d  pers. 
prat,  like  natJJJ,  ch.  Ixii.  12,  and  nom,  Hos.  i.  6,  IC'd).  But 
this  will  be  altered ;  Jerusalem  will  rise  again  from  the  dust, 
like  a  glorious  building  of  God.  Jerome  makes  the  following 
apt  remark  on  ver.  lib:  "in  stibio,  i.e.  in  the  likeness  of  an 
elegant  woman,  who  paints  her  eyes  with  stibium;  referring 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city."  Pukh  is  eye-black  (kohl,  cf.  kdchal, 
Ezek.  xxiii.  40),  i.e.  a  sooty  compound,  the  chief  component  of 
which  was  powdered  antimony,  or  else  manganese  or  lead,  and 
with  which  oriental  women  coloured  their  eyebrows,  and  more 
particularly  the  eyelids  both  above  and  below  the  eyes,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  latter  might  be  all  the  more  conspicuous  (2  Kings 
ix.  30).  The  classic  ^C/co"?,  fucus,  has  a  meaning  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  word,  viz.  that  of  rouge  for  the  cheeks.  If,  then, 
stibium  (antimony),  or  any  blackening  collyrlum  generally, 
served  the  purpose  of  mortar  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
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the  stones  of  its  walls  (not  its  foundation-stones,  X?}^>  which  is 
the  reading  adopted  by  Ewald,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  visible 
stones  of  its  towering  walls)  would  look  like  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  shining  forth  from  the  black  framework  of  their 
painted  lids,  i.e.  they  would  stand  out  in  splendour  from  their 
dark  ground.  The  Beth  in  bassapplrim  indicates  the  means 
employed.  Sapphires  serve  as  foundation-stones,  for  the 
foundation  of  Jerusalem  stands  as  immoveably-  firm  as  the 
covenant  of  God.  The  sapphire  blue  is  the  colour  of  the 
heaven,  of  revelation,  and  of  the  covenant.  The  s¥mdshoth, 
however,  i.e.  the  minarets  which,  stand  out  like  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  also  the  gates,  have  a  red  appearance.  Red  is  the  colour 
of  blood,  and  hence  of  life  and  of  imperishableness ;  also  the 
colour  of  fire,  and  of  ligljtning,  and  hence  of  wrath  and  victory. 
Jehovah  makes  the  minarets  of  "  ruby."  The  Sept.  and 
Jerome  adopt  the  rendering  iaspidem  (a  jasper) ;  at  any  rate, 
^b■^3  (which  is  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word :  Ewald, 
§  48,  c^)  is  a  red  sparkling  jewel  (from  kidked;  cf.  kidod,  scin- 
tilla). The  arches  of  the  gates  He  forms  of  irnipx  ijas,  stones 
of  fiery  splendour  (from  qddacli,  to  burn  :  hence  qaddachath, 
TTV/sfiTOs),  that  is  to  say,  of  carbuncle  stones  (from  carhunculus, 
a  small  red-hot  coal),  like  ruby,  garnet,  etc.  Jerome  has 
adopted  the  false  rendering  lapides  sculptos,  after  Symm.  \i6oi. 
7X1/^^?  (from  nip  =  'Tlp,  Jindere?).  The  accusative  of  the 
predicate  1313  is  interchanged  with  mpH  '':3S7,  and  then  with 
J'sn"iJ3Kp,  to  denote  the  materia  eoa  qua.  The  whole  territory 
(precinct)  of  Jerusalem  is  turned  by  Jehovah  into  precious 
stones,  that  is  to  say,  it  appears  to  be  paved  with  such  stones, 
just  as  in  Tobit  xiii.  17  the  streets  are  said  to  be  "  paved  with 
beryl,  and  carbuncle,  and  stones  of  Ophir,"  i.e.  to  be  covered 
with  a  mosaic  formed  of  precious  stones.  It  is  upon  the 
passage  before  us  that  Tobit  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Eev.  xxi.  18-21, 
are  founded.  The  motley  colours  of  the  precious  stones,  with 
which  the  new  Jerusalem  is  adorned,  are  something  more  than 

*  The  first  3  is  dagessatum,  the  second  raphatum :  see  Norzi.  The  word 
forms  one  of  the  eighteen  which  have  a  dagesh  after  a  word  ending  with 
a  vowel  sound  (^t23D  t62  NViT  "^3  ]'<mi)  -  see  Masora  Magna  on  Dan. 
T.  11,  and  Heidenheim's  D^Dytan  'JSaCD)  41a.  The  object  is  to  secure 
greater  euphony,  as  in  B'lDaiSS  (N?n),  ch.  x.  9,  which  is  one  of  the 
eighteen  words. 
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a  mere  childish  fancy.  Whence,  then,  do  the  precious  stones 
derive  their  charm?  The  ultimate  ground  of  this  charm  is 
the  fact,  that  in  universal  nature  everything  presses  to  the 
light,  and  that  in  the  mineral  world  the  jewels  represent  the 
highest  stage  of  this  ascending  process.  It  is  the  self-unfold- 
ing process  of  the  divine  glory  itself,  which  is  reflected  typo- 
logically  in  the  several  gradations  of  the  manifold  play  of 
colours  and  the  transparency  of  the  precious  stones.  For  this 
reason,  the  high  priest  wore  a  breastplate  with  twelve  precious 
stones,  upon  which  were  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel ;  and  for  this  same  reason,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
carries  out  into  detail  in  ch.  xxi.  the  picture  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  is  here  sketched  by  the  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament  (without  distinguishing  time  from  eternity),  adding 
crystals  and  pearls  to  the  precious  stones  which  he  there  men- 
tions one  by  one.  How  can  all  this  be  explained,  except  on 
the  ground  that  even  the  mineral  world  reflects  the  glory  of 
those  eternal  lights  from  which  God  is  called  the  "  Father  of 
lights,"  or  except  on  the  assumption  that  the  saints  in  light  will 
one  day  be  able  to  translate  these  stony  types  into  the  words 
of  God,  out  of  which  they  have  their  being  ? 

The  outward  glory  of  the  city  is  only  the  manifestation, 
which  strikes  the  senses,  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  church 
dwelling  therein.  Ver.  13.  '<  And  all  thy  children  loill  he  the 
learned  of  Jehovah ;  and  great  the  peace  of  thy  children^  We 
translate  both  halves  of  the  verse  as  substantive  clauses,  al- 
though they  might  be  accusatives  of  both  the  object  and  pre- 
dicate, dependent  upon  ''PfO^.  'H  ''I'l'S?  are  disciples  of  Jehovah, 
but,  as  in  ch.  1.  4,  with  the  subordinate  idea  of  both  docility  and 
learning.  The  children  of  Jerusalem  will  need  no  instruction 
from  man,  but  carry  within  them  the  teaching  of  heaven,  as 
those  who  are  "  taught  of  God "  (hiZaKTol  @eov,  John  vi.  45  ; 
BeohihaKToi,  1  Thess.  iv.  9).  Essentially  the  same  promise  is 
given  in  Joel  iii.  1,  2,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  34 ;  and  represented  in 
1  John  ii.  20  ("  Ye  have  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  One,  and 
know  all  things")  as  already  fulfilled.  In  the  place  of  the 
former  inward  and  outward  distress,  there  has  now  entered 
shdlom,  perfect  inward  and  outward  peace,  complete  salva- 
tion, and  blessedness  as  its  result.  3"]  is  an  adjective,  for 
this  form  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  as  a  syncopated 
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third  pers.  'prtet.,  like  nB*,  ''H  (=  ''l^n).     The  verse  closes  palin- 
dromically. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  this  grace  through  righteousness, 
Jerusalem  will  then  stand  firm  and  impregnable.  Vers,  14, 15. 
"  Through  righteousness  wilt  thou  be  fortified :  be  far  from 
anxiety,  for  thou  hast  nothing  to  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for  it  will 
not  come  near  thee.  Behold,  men  crowd  together  in  crowds ;  my 
will  is  not  there.  Who  crowd  together  against  thee  ? — he  shall  fall 
by  thee."  Both  the  thought  and  action  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
righteousness  then,  and  it  will  thereby  acquire  strength ;  'Jjian 
is  a  pausal  future  hithpalel,  with  the  D  of  the  reflective  opening 
syllable  assimilated  (Ges.  §  53,  2,  b).  With  this  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  its  moral  character  and  imparted  glory,  it  can,  and 
is  to  keep  far  away  from  all  thought  of  oppression  and  terror ; 
for,  through  divine  grace  and  a  corresponding  divine  nature,  it 
has  nothing  to  fear,  jn  (ver.  15a),  when  pointing  to  any  trans- 
action as  possible  (as,  for  example,  in  Job  xii.  14,  xxiii.  8), 
acquires  almost  the  significance  of  a  conditional  particle  (Ewald, 
§  103,  g).  The  equally  hypothetical  parallel  clause  is  clothed  in 
the  form  of  an  interrogative.  For  the  verb  gur,  the  meaning 
"  to  gather  together "  (related  to  1??),  more  especially  to  join 
together  with  hostile  intention  (cf.  auvar/eaOat,  Rev.  xix.  19, 
XX.  8),  is  sustained  by  Ps.  Ivi.  7,  lix.  4 ;  and  with  nna,  lacessere, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  (Hitzig  and  Ewald).  '^Ifl^'  has  the  force  of 
contra  fe,  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  combat.  The  first  apodosis 
is  this :  "  but  it  takes  place  entirely  away  from  me,"  i.e.  with- 
out and  against  my  will ;  '•ni^*?  ==  'fl^P  (as  in  ch.  fix.  21),  and 
nniS  =  oris,  are  no  sure  signs  of  a  later  usage;  for  this  alter- 
nation of  the  two  forms  of  ns  is  met  with  as  early  as  Josh.  xiv.  12. 
The  second  apodosis  is,  "  he  will  fall  upon  (or  against)  thee," 
or,  as  we  should  say,  "  founder,"  or  "  be  wrecked."  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  than  that^ 
they  mean  «he  will  fall  to  thy  lot "  (^5?  I'M,  like  \  ^SJ  elsewhere,' 
to  fall  to  a  person) ;  for  the  context  here  is  a  totally  different 
one  from  ch.  xlv.  14,  and  we  look  for  nothing  more  than  a 
declaration  of  the  utter  failure  and  ruin  of  the  undertaking. 

Jerusalem  will  be  thus  invincible,  because  Jehovah,  the 
Almighty  One,  is  its  protector.  Vers.  16,  17.  "Behold,  I  have 
treated  the  smith  who  bloweth  the  coal-fire,  and  brings  to  the  light 
It  weapon  according  to  his  trade ;  and  I  have  created  the  destroyer 
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to  destroy.  Every  weapon  formed  against  thee  has  no  success, 
and  evgry  tongue  that  cometh  before  the  judgment  with  thee  thou 
wilt  condemn.  TIds  the  inheritance  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah;  and 
tJieir  righteousness  from  me,  saith  Jehovah."  If  Jehovah  has 
created  the  armourer,  who  forges  a  weapon  Wtfj/DP  (i.e.  accord- 
ing to  his  trade,  or  according  to  the  thing  he  has  to  finish, 
whether  an  arrow,  or  a  sword,  or '  a  spear ;  not  "  for  his  own 
use,"  as  Kimchi  supposes),  to  be  used  in  the  hostile  army 
against  Jerusalem,  He  has  also  created  a  destroyer  (^3np)  to 
destroy.  The  very  same  creative  might,  to  which  the  origin  of 
the  weapon  is  to  be  traced  as  its  primary  cause,  has  opposed 
to  it  beforehand  a  defender  of  Jerusalem.  And  as  every 
hostile  weapon  fails,  Jerusalem,  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
divine  right,  will  convict  every  accusing  tongue  as  guilty  and 
deserving  of  utter  condemnation  Qt^y^  as  in  ch.  1.  9,  cf.  1 
Sam.  xiv.  47,  where  it  denotes  the  punishment  of  the  guilty). 
The  epiphonem  in  ver.  17&,  with  the  retrospective  nxt  and  the 
words  "saith  the  Lord,"  which  confirm  the  certainty  of  the 
fulfilment,  forms  an  unmistakeable  close  to  the  prophecy. 
This  is  the  position  in  which  Jehovah  has  placed  His  servants 
as  heirs  of  the  future  salvation ;  and  this  the  righteousness 
which  they  have  received  as  His  gift,  and  which  makes  them 
strong  within  and  victorious  without.  The  individual  idea  of 
the  church,  which  we  find  elsewhere  personified  as  "  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,"  equivalent  to  "  the  people  in  whose  heart  is  my 
law  "  (ch.li.  7),  or  "  my  people  that  have  sought  me"  (ch.  Ixv. 
10),  is  here  expanded  into  "the  servants  of  Jehovah"  (as  in 
ch.  Ixv.  8,  9 ;  compare  ch.  lix.  21  with  ch.  li.  16).  But  totally 
different  colours  are  employed  in  ch.  Hi.  13-ch.  liii.  to  depict 
the  exaltation  of  the  one  "Servant  of  Jehovah,"  from  those 
used  here  to  paint  the  glory  of  the  church  of  the  "  servants  of 
Jehovah," — a  proof  that  the  ideas  do  not  cover  one  another. 
That  which  is  the  reward  of  suffering  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
is  the  experience  of  divine  mercy  in  that  of  the  latter:  it  becomes 
a  partaker  of  the  salvation  purchased  by  the  other.  The  one 
"  Servant  of  Jehovah"  is  the  heart  of  the  church,  in  which  the 
crisis  which  bursts  forth  into  life  is  passing ;  the  righteousness 
of  the  "servants  of  Jehovah"  is  the  fruit  of  the  suffex'ings 
of  this  one  "Servant  of  Jehovah,"  who  is  Himself  pns  and 
P'''\)sa.      He   is    the   Mediator  of   all    the   salvation  of   the 
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church.      He    is    not  only   its   "  head,"    but  its   "  fuhiess " 
{ifKrjpufid)  also. 

SEVENTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lv. 

COME  AND  TAKE  THE  SURE  SALVATION  OF  JEHOVAH. 

All  things  are  ready ;  the  guests  are  invited ;  and  nothing 
is  required  of  them  except  to  come.  Vers.  1,  2.  "Alas,  all  ye 
thirsty  ones,  come  ye  to  the  water;  and  ye  that  have  no  silver,  come 
ye,  buy,  and  eat !  Yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  payment!  Wherefore  do  ye  weigh  silver  for  that 
which  is  not  bread,  and  the  result  of  your  labour  for  that  which 
satisfeth  not  f  0  hearken  ye  to  me,  and  eat  the  good,  and  let 
your  soul  delight  itself  in  fat."  Hitzig  and  Knobel  understand 
by  water,  wine,  and  milk,  the  rich  material  blessings  which 
awaited  the  exiles  on  their  return  to  their  fatherland,  whereas 
they  were  now  paying  tribute  and  performing  service  in  Babylon 
without  receiving  anything  in  return.  But  the  prophet  was 
acquainted  with  something  higher  than  either  natural  water 
(ch.  xliv.  3,  cf.  xli.  17)  or  natural  wine  (ch.  sxv.  6).  He 
knew  of  an  eating  and  drinking  which  reached  beyond  the 
mere  material  enjoyment  (ch.  Ixv.  13) ;  and  the  expression 
'n  3113,  whilst  it  includes  material  blessings  (Jer.  xxxi.  12),  is 
not  exhausted  by  them  (ch.  Ixiii.  7,  cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  13),  just  as 
Jjynn  in  ch.  Iviii.  14  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  4,  11)  does  not  denote  a 
feeling  of  worldly,  but  of  spiritual  joy.  Water,  wine,  and 
milk,  as  the  fact  that  water  is  placed  first  clearly  shows,  are 
not  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  figurative  representations 
of  spiritual  revival,  recreation,  and  nourishment  (cf.  1  Pet.  ii.2, 
"  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  ").  The  whole  appeal  is  framed 
accordingly.  When  Jehovah  summons  the  thirsty  ones  of  His 
people  to  come  to  the  water,  the  summons  must  have  reference 
to  something  more  than  the  water  to  which  a  shepherd  leads 
his  flock.  And  as  buying  without  money  or  any  other  medium 
of  exchange  is  an  idea  which  neutrahzes  itself  in  the  sphere  of 
natural  objects,  wine  and  milk  are  here  blessings  and  gifts  of 
divine  grace,  which  are  obtained  by  grace  (■^dpcri,  gratis), 
their  reception  being  dependent  upon  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
need,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  the  blessings  offered.  Again, 
VOL.  II.  z 
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the  use  of  the  verb  113B',  which  is  confined  in  other  passages  to 
the  purchase  of  cereals,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  reference  is 
not  to  natural  objects,  but  to  such  objects  as  could  properly  be 
compared  to  cereals.  The  bread  and  other  provisions,  which  Israel 
obtained  in  its  present  state  of  punishment,  are  called  "not 
bread,"  and  "  not  serving  to  satisfy,"  because  that  which  truly 
satisfies  the  soul  comes  from  above,  and  being  of  no  earthly 
nature,  is  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  the  most  destitute  of 
earthly  supplies.  Can  any  Christian  reader  fail  to  recal,  when 
reading  the  invitation  in  ver.  1,  the  words  of  the  parable  in 
Matt.  xxii.  4,  "All  things  are  now  ready?"  And  does  not 
ver.  2  equally  suggest  the  words  of  Paul  in  Kom.  xi.  6,  "  If 
by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  ?  "  Even  the  exclama- 
tion hoi  (alas !  see  ch.  xviii.  1),  with  which  the  passage  com- 
mences, expresses  deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the  unsatisfied 
thirst,  and  the  toilsome  labour  which  affords  nothing  but 
seeming  satisfaction.  The  way  to  true  satisfaction  is  indicated 
in  the  words,  "  Hearken  unto  me : "  it  is  the  way  of  the  obe- 
dience of  faith.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  satisfaction  of  the 
soul  be  obtained. 

And  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  not  only  the  satis- 
faction of  absolute  need,  but  a  superabundant  enjoyment,  and 
an  overflowing  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Vers.  3-5.  "  Incline 
your  ear,  and  come  to  me :  hear,  and  let  your  soul  revive ;  and  I 
will  muke  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  the  true  mercies  of 
David.  Behold,  I  have  set  him,  as  a  witness  for  nations,  a  prince 
and  commander  of  nations.  BeJiold,  thou  wilt  call  a  mass  of 
people  that  thou  knowest  not ;  and  a  mass  of  people  that  knoweth 
thee  not  will  hasten  to  thee,  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  and 
for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  that  He  hath  made  thee  glorious." 
The  expression  "make  a  covenant"  (kdrath  Jfritli)  is  not 
always  applied  to  a  superior  in  relation  to  an  inferior  (compare, 
on  the  contrary,  Ezra  x.  3) ;  but  here  the  double-sided  idea 
implied  in  pactio  is  confined  to  one  side  alone,  in  the  sense  of  a 
spontaneous  sponsio  having  all  the  force  of  a  covenant  (ch. 
Ixi.  8;  compare  2  Ohron.  vii.  18,  where  kdrath  by  itself  signifies 
"  to  promise  with  the  force  of  a  covenant "),  and  also  of  the 
offer  of  a  covenant  or  anticipated  conclusion  of  a  covenant,  as 
in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25,  and  in  the  case  before  us,  where  "  the  true 
mercies  of  David  "  are  attached  to  the  idea  of  offering  or  grant- 
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iDg  involved  in  the  expression,  "I  will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  you,"  as  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  object. 
All  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  Israel  is  hearing,  and  coming, 
and  taking:  let  it  do  this,  and  it  will  be  pervaded  by  new 
life ;  and  Jehovah  will  meet  it  with  an  everlasting  covenant, 
viz.  the  unchangeable  mercies  of  David.  Our  interpretation 
of  this  must  be  dependent  chiefly  upon  whether  ver.  4  is  re- 
garded as  looking  back  to  the  history  of  David,  or  looking  for- 
ward to  something  future.  In  the  latter  case  we  are  either  to 
understand  by  "David"  the  second  David  (according  to  Hos. 
iii.  5,  Jer.  xxx.  9,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24),  so  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  mercies  granted  in  the  Messiah,  and  according  to  ch.  ix.  7, 
enduring  "from  henceforth  even  for  ever;"  or  else  David  is 
the  son  of  Jesse,  and  "  the  mercies  of  David  "  are  the  mercies 
bestowed  upon  him,  which  are  called  "  the  true  mercies "  as 
mercies  promised  and  running  into  the  future  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  50 ; 
2  Chron.  vi.  42),  in  which  case  ver.  4  explains  what  David 
will  become  in  the  person  of  his  antitype  the  second  David. 
The  directly  Messianic  application  of  the  name  "  David "  is  to 
be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  Messiah  is  never  so 
called  without  further  remark ;  whilst  the  following  objections 
may  be  adduced  to  the  indirectly  Messianic  interpretation  of 
ver.  4  (David  in  the  Messiah) :  (1.)  The  change  of  the  tense  in 
vers.  4,  5,  which  requires  that  we  should  assume  that  ver.  4 
points  backwards  into  the  past,  and  ver.  5  forwards  into  the 
future :  ^  (2.)  That  the  choice  of  the  expression  in  vers.  4,  5 
is  designed  to  represent  what  Israel  has  to  look  for  in  the  future 
as  going  beyond  what  was  historically  realized  in  David ;  for  in 
ver.  5  the  mass  of  the  heathen  world,  which  has  hitherto  stood 
'  F.  Philippi  observes  that  )n,  which  refers  to  the  future  ui  ver.  5  at 
any  rate,  must  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  same  sphere  of  time  as  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  But  hen  in  Isaiah  points  sometimes  back- 
wards (ch.  1.  1,  l3dv.  4),  sometimes  forwards;  and  where  two  follow 
one  another,  of  which  the  one  points  backwards  and  the  other  forwards, 
the  former  is  followed  by  the  perfect,  the  latter  by  the  future  (ch.  1.  1,  2). 
But  if  they  both  point  to  the  future,  the  future  tense  is  used  in  both 
instances  (ch.  1.  9).  A  better  argument  in  favour  of  the  prophetic  mter- 
pretation  of  ver.  4  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  ^nri3  [il  may  mean 
"  I  give  (set,  lay,  or  mate)  even  now  "  (e.g.  Jer.  i.  9).  But  what  we  have 
said  above  is  sufficient  proof  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  here  (if  thia  were 
the  meaning,  we  should  rather  expect  VnnJ  \n). 
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out  of  all  relation  to  Israel,  answers  to  the  C'^Kp :  (3.)  Tliat 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  Messiah  and  Israel  would  be  altogether 
without  parallel  in  these  prophecies  (ch.  xl.-lxvi.),  and  contrary 
to  their  peculiar  character ;  for  the  earlier  stereotype  idea  of 
the  Messiah  is  here  resolved  into  the  idea  of  the  "  servant  of 
Jehovah,"  from  which  it  returns  again  to  its  primary  use,  i.e. 
from  the  national  basis  to  the  individual,  by  means  of  the 
ascending  variations  through  which  this  expression  passes,  and 
thus  reaches  a  more  comprehensive,  spiritual,  and  glorified 
form.  The  personal  "  servant  of  Jehovah "  is  undoubtedly 
no  other  than  the  "  Son  of  David "  of  the  earlier  prophecy ; 
but  the  premises,  from  which  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in 
connection  with  our  prophet,  are  not  that  the  "  servant  of 
Jehovah  "  is  of  the  seed  of  David  and  the  final  personal  reali- 
zation of  the  promise  of  a  future  king,  but  that  he  is  of  the 
nation  of  Israel,  and  the  final  personal  realization  of  the  idea 
of  Israel,  both  in  its  inward  nature,  and  in  its  calling  in  relation 
to  the  whole  world  of  nations.  Consequently  vers.  4  and  5  stand 
to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype,  and  the 
"  mercies  of  David  "  are  called  "  the  true  mercies "  (probably 
with  an  allusion  to  2  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  29,  30),  as 
being  inviolable, — mercies  which  had  both  been  realized  in 
the  case  of  David  himself,  and  would  be  realized  still  further, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  endure  for  an  everlasting  future,  and 
therefore  be  further  and  further  fulfilled,  until  they  have 
reached  that  lofty  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  they  will 
remain  unchangeable  for  ever.  It  is  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  that  Jehovah  says  in  ver.  4,  "  I  have  given  him  for  a 
witness  to  peoples,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  peoples." 
So  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  'T'33  is  as  much  a  construct  as 
'''?.VP.  In  the  application  to  David  of  the  term  13?,  which  never 
means  anything  but  testis,  witness,  in  these  prophecies,  we  may 
clearly  see  the  bent  of  the  prophet's  mind  towards  what  is 
spiritual.  David  had  subdued  nations  by  the  force  of  arms, 
but  his  true  and  loftiest  greatness  consisted  in  the- fact  that  he 
was  a  witness  of  the  nations, — a  witness  by  the  victorious  power 
of  his  word,  the  conquering  might  of  his  Psalms,  the  attractive 
force  of  his  typical  life.  What  he  expresses  so  frequently  in 
the  Psalms  as  a  resolution  and  a  vow,  viz.  that  he  will  proclaim 
the  name  of  Jehovah  among  the  nations  (Ps.  xviii.  50,  Ivii.  10), 
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he  has  really  fulfilled  :  he  has  not  only  overcome  them  by 
bloody  warfare,  but  by  the  might  of  his  testimony,  more 
especially  as  "  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1), 
What  David  himself  was  able  to  say  in  Ps.  xviii.  43,  "  People 
that  I  did  not  know  served  me,"  will  be  fulfilled  to  a  still  wider 
extent  in  the  expei'ience  of  Israel.  Having  been  presented 
with  the  promised  "  inviolable  mercies  of  David,"  it  will  effect 
a  spiritual  conquest  over  the  heathen  world,  even  over  that  por- 
tion which  has  hitherto  stood  in  no  reciprocal  relation  to  it, 
and  gain  possession  of  it  for  itself  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah, 
whom  it  has  for  its  God,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (?  of 
the  object,  in  relation  to  which,  or  at  the  instigation  of  which, 
anything  is  done),  because  He  hath  glorified  it  (His  people : 
?insQ  is  not  a  pausal  form  for  T^^P,  cf.  ch.  liv.  6,  but  for 
^1^?,  T>^h  tience  =TJ?<S,  cf.  y\iV,  ch!  xxx.  19)  ;  so  that  joining 
themselves  to  Israel  is  the  same  as  joining  themselves  to  God 
and  to  the  church  of  the  God  of  revelation  (cf.  ch.  Ix.  9,  where 
ver.  55  is  repeated  almost  word  for  word). 

So  gracious  is  the  offer  which  Jehovah  now  makes  to  His 
people,  so  great  are  the  promises  that  He  makes  to  it,  viz,  the 
regal  glory  of  David,  and  the  government  of  the  world  by 
virtue  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  Hence  the  exhortation  is 
addressed  to  it  in  vers.  6  and  7  :  "  Seek  ye  Jehovah  while  He 
may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near.  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  : 
and  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  He  will  have  compassion  upon 
Mm  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon."  They 
are  to  seek  to  press  into  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah  (ddrash 
with  the  radical  meaning  terere,  to  acquire  experimental  know- 
ledge or  confidential  acquaintance  with  anything)  now  that  He 
is  to  be  found  (ch.  Ixv.  1,  compare  the  parallelism  of  words 
and  things  in  Jer.  xxix.  14),  and  to  call  upon  Him,  viz.  for  a 
share  in  that  superabundant  grace,  now  that  He  is  near,  i.e. 
now  that  He  approaches  Israel,  and  offers  it.  In  the  admoni- 
tion to  repentance  introduced  in  ver.  7,  both  sides  of  the  fiera- 
voia  find  expression,  viz.  turning  away  from  sinful  self-will,  and 
turning  to  the  God  of  salvation.  The  apodosis  with  its  pro- 
mises commences  with  inDnTI — then  will  He  have  compassion 
upon  such  a  man  ;  and  consequently  nvu?  naT-'S  (with  ''S  be- 
cause the  fragmentary  sentence  W^i7S"7S|  did  not  admit  of  the 
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continuation  with  1)  has  not  a  general,  but  an  individual  mean- 
ing (yid.  Ps.  cxxx.  4,  7),  and  is  to  be  translated  as  a  future  (for 
the  expression,  compare  ch.  xxvi.  17). 

The  appeal,  to  leave  their  own  way  and  their  own  thoughts, 
and  yield  themselves  to  God  the  Eedeemer,  and  to  His  word, 
is  now  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  heaven-wide  difference  be- 
tween the  ways  and  thoughts  of  this  God  and  the  despairing 
thoughts  of  men  (ch.  xl.  27,  xlix.  24),  and  their  aimless  laby- 
rinthine ways.  Vers.  8,  9.  "For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  Jehovah :  no, 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth  ;  so  high  are  my  ways  above  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  above  your  thoughts''  The  M  (imo) 
introduces  the  undeniable  statement  of  a  fact  patent  to  the 
senses,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting  forth,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, the  relation  in  which  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  God 
stand  to  those  of  man.  There  is  no  necessity  to  supply  1^^?^  after 
^3,  as  Hitzig  and  Knobel  do.  It  is  simply  omitted,  as  in  ch.  Ixii.  5 
and  Jer.  iii.  20,  or  like  t?  in  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  etc.  On  what  side 
the  heaven-wide  elevation  is  to  be  seen,  is  shown  in  what  follows. 
They  are  not  so  fickle,  so  unreliable,  or  so  powerless. 

This  is  set  forth  under  a  figure  drawn  from  the  rain  and  the 
snow.  Vers.  10, 11.  "For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  till  it  has  moistened  the 
earth,  and  fertilized  it,  and  made  it  green,  and  offered  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater;  so  ivill  my  word  be  which  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth:  it  loill  not  return  to  me  fruitless,  till  it  has 
accomplished  that  which  I  willed,  and  prosperously  earned  out  that 
for  which  I  sent  it"  The  rain  and  snow  come  down  from  the 
sky,  and  return  not  thither  till  they  have  .  .  .  The  perfects 
after  ON  *3  are  all  to  be  understood  as  such  (Ewald,  §  356,  a). 
Rain  and  snow  return  as  vapour  to  the  sky,  but  not  without 
having  first  of  all  accomplished  the  purpose  of  their  descents 
And  so  with  the  word  of  Jehovah,  which  goeth  forth  out  of  His 
mouth  (^)^„,  not  Ni'^,  ch.  xlv.  23,  because  it  is  thought  of  as  still 
going  on  in  the  preaching  of  the  prophet) :  it  will  not  return  with- 
out having  effected  its  object,  i.e.  without  having  accomplished 
what  was  Jehovah's  counsel,  or  "good  pleasure" — without  having 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  sent  by  Jehovah  (constr.  as 
in  2  Sam.  xi.  22,  1  Kings  xiv.  6).  The  word  is  represented  in 
other  places  as  the  messenger  of  God  (ch.  ix.  8 ;  Ps.  cvii.  20. 
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cxlvii.  15  sqq.).  The  personification  presupposes  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  sound  or  letter.  As  it  goeth  forth  out  of  the  month  of 
God  it  acquires  shape,  and  in  this  shape  is  hidden  a  divine 
life,  because  of  its  divine  origin  ;  and  so  it  runs,  with  life  from 
God,  endowed  with  divine  power,  supplied  with  divine  commis- 
sions, like  a  swift  messenger  through  nature  and  the  world  of 
man,  there  to  melt  the  ice,  as  it  were,  and  here  to  heal  and  to 
save;  and  does  not  return  from  its  course  till  it  has  given 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  sender.  This  return  of  the  word  to 
God  also  presupposes  its  divine  nature.  The  will  of  God, 
which  becomes  concrete  and  audible  in  the  word,  is  the  utter- 
ance of  His  nature,  and  is  resolved  into  that  nature  again  as 
soon  as  it  is  fulfilled.  The  figures  chosen  are  rich  in  analogies. 
As  snow  and  rain '  are  the  mediating  causes  of  growth,  and 
therefore  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  reaped ;  so  is  the  soil  of  the 
human  heart  softened,  refreshed,  and  rendered  productive  or 
prolific  by  the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah ;  and  this 
word  furnishes  the  prophet,  who  resembles  the  sower,  with  the 
seed  which  he  scatters,  and  brings  with  it  bread  which  feeds 
the  souls :  for  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God  is  bread  (Deut,  viii.  3). 

The  true  point  of  comparison,  however,  is  the  energy  with 
which  the  word  is  realized.  Assuredly  and  irresistibly  will  the 
word  of  redemption  be  fulfilled.  Vers.  12,  13.  "  For  ye  will 
go  out  with  joy,  and  he  led  forth  in  peace :  the  mountains  and 
the  hills  will  hreah  out  before  you  into  shouting,  and  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  will  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  will 
cypresses  shoot  up,  and  instead  of  the  fleahane  will  myrtles  shoot 
up :  and  it  will  be  to  Jehovah  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
memorial  that  will  not  be  swept  away."  "  With  joy,"  i.e.  with- 
out the  hurry  of  fear  (ch.  lii.  12) ;  "  in  peace,"  i.e.  without 
having  to  fight  their  way  through  or  flee.  The  idea  of  the 
sufferer  falls  back  in  i'?in  behind  that  of  a  festal  procession 
(Ps.  xlv.  15,  16).  In  applying  the  term  hzph  (hand)  to  the 
trees,  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind  their  kippoth,  or  branches. 
The  psalmist  in  Ps.  xcviii.  8  transfers  the  figure  created  by 
our  prophet  to  the  waves  of  the  streams.  Nd  dtsuts  (from 
naats,  to  sting)  is  probably  no  particular  kind  of  thorn,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  fuller's  thistle,  but,  as  in  ch.  vii.  19,  briers 
and  thorns  generally.     On  sirpad,  see  Ges.  Thes.;  we  have 
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followed  the  rendering,  Kovv^a,  of  the  LXX.  That  this  trans- 
formation of  the  vegetation  of  the  desert  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  any  more  than  in  ch.  xli.  17-20,  is  evident  from  the 
shouting  of  the  mountains,  and  the  clapping  of  hands  on  the  part 
of  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  prophet  says  some- 
thing more  than  that  Israel  will  return  home  with  such  feelings 
of  joy  as  will  cause  everything  to  appear  transformed.  Such  pro- 
mises as  those  which  we  find  here  and  in  ch.  xli.  19  and  xxxv. 
1,  2,  and  such  exhortations  as  those  which  we  find  in  ch.  xliv. 
23,  xlix.  13,  and  lii.  9,  arise  from  the  consciousness,  which  was 
common  to  both  prophets  and  apostles,  that  the  whole  creation 
will  one  day  share  in  the  liberty  and  glory  of  the  children  of 
God  (Rom.  viii.  21).  This  thought  is  dressed  up  sometimes  in 
one  form,  and  sometimes  in  another.  The  psalmists  after  the 
captivity  borrowed  the  colours  in  which  they  painted  it  from 
our  prophet  (see  at  Ps.  xcvl.  and  xcviii.).  n\'l1  is  construed  as 
a  neuter  (cf.  1''^?'*"J|,  ch.  xlv.  8),  referring  to  this  festal  transfor- 
mation of  the  outer  world  on  the  festive  return  of  the  redeemed. 
niN  is  treated  in  the  attributive  clause  as  a  masculine,  as  if  it 
came  from  DIS,  to  make  an  incision,  to  crimp,  as  we  have 

already  indicated  in  vol.  i.  p.  213 ;  but  the  Arabic  ij,  dyat, 

shows  that  it  comes  from  niK,  to  point  out,  and  is  contracted 
from  dw&yat,  and  therefore  was  originally  a  feminine. 

EIGHTH  PROPHECY. —Chap.  lvi.  1-8. 

SABBATICAL  ADMONITIONS,  AND  CONSOLATION  FOB 
PROSELYTES  AND  EUNUCHS. 

The  note  of  admonition  struck  in  the  foregoing  prophecy 
is  continued  here,  the  sabbatical  duties  being  enforced  with 
especial  emphasis  as  part  of  the  general  righteousness  of  life. 
Vers.  1,  2.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Keep  ye  right,  and  do  right- 
eousness :  for  my  salvation  is  near  to  come,  and  my  righteousness 
to  reveal  itself.  Blessed  is  the  mortal  that  doeth  this,  and  the  son 
of  man  that  layeth  fast  hold  thereon ;  who  keepeth  the  Sabbath, 
that  he  doth  not  desecrate  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any 
kind  of  evil."  Jehovah  and  Israel  have  both  an  objective  standard 
in  the  covenant  relation  into  which  they  have  entered :  tSStyc 
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(right)  is  practice  answering  to  tliis ;  n^iiB''  (salvation)  the 
performance  promised  by  God ;  ni3"is  (righteousness)  on  both 
sides  such  personal  activity  as  is  in  accordance  with  the  cove- 
nant relation,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  purpose  and 
plan  of  salvation.  The  nearer  the  full  realization  on  the  part 
of  Jehovah  of  what  He  has  promised,  the  more  faithful  ought 
Israel  to  be  in  everything  to  which  it  is  bound  by  its  relation  to 
Jehovah.  nsT  (this)  points,  as  in  Ps.  vii.  4,  to  what  follows ; 
and  so  also  does  33,  which  points  back  to  riNT.  Instead  of  ilDE' 
or  ibtyp  we  have  here  lO'K',  the  riKt  being  described  personally 
instead  of  objectively.  naB*  is  used  as  a  masculine  in  vers.  2  and  6 
(cf.  ch.  Iviii.  13),  although  the  word  is  not  formed  after  the  same 
manner  as  i*^!?,  but  is  rather  contracted  from  nriSK'  (a  festive 
time,  possibly  with  nv  —  rnv  understood),  and  therefore  was 
originally  a  feminine  ;  and  it  is  so  personified  in  the  language 
employed  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue.^  The  prophet  here 
thinks  of  naB'  as  na^'n  Di^,  and  gives  it  the  gender  of  Di''. 

The  ^IB'K  (blessed)  of  ver.  2  is  now  extended  to  those  who 
might  imagine  that  they  had  no  right  to  console  themselves 
with  the  promises  which  it  contained.  Ver.  3.  "  And  let  not 
the  foreigner,  who  hath  not  joined  himself  to  Jehovah,  speak  thus  : 
Assuredly  Jehovah  will  cut  me  off  from  His  people  ;  and  let  not 
the  eunuch  say,  I  am  only  a  dry  tree"  As  ni?3  is  not  pointed 
as  a  participle  (py^),  but  as  a  3d  pers.  pres.,  the  n  of  nipan  is 
equivalent  to  lE'N,  as  in  Josh.  x.  24,  Gen.  xviii.  21,  xxi.  3, 
xlvi.  27,  1  Kings  xi.  9  (Ges.  §  109).  By  the  eunuchs  we  are 
to  understand  those  of  Israelitish  descent,  as  the  attributive 
clause  is  not  repeated  in  their  case.  Heathen,  who  professed 
the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  had  attached  themselves  to  Israel, 
might  be  afraid  lest,  when  Israel  should  be  restored  to  its 
native  land,  according  to  the  promise,  as  a  holy  and  glorious 
community  with  a  thoroughly  priestly  character,  Jehovah  would 
no  longer  tolerate  tliem,  i.e.  would  forbid  their  receiving  full 
citizenship.  *??■"!?!  has  the  connecting  vowel  a,  as  in  Gen. 
xix.  19,  xxix.  32,  instead  of  the  usual  e.    And  the  Israelitish 

^  According  to  h.  Sabbath  119a,  E.  Chanina  dressed  himself  on  Friday 
evening  in  his  sabbath-clothes,  and  said,  "  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  meet 
Queen  Sabbath."  And  so  did  also  Jannai,  saying,  "  Come,  0  bride ;  come, 
0  bride."  Hence  the  customary  song  with  wluch  the  Sabbath  was  greeted 
had  nbapj  natJ'  ''JB  n^S  nS"ipi>  hit  ns'?  as  its  commencement  and  refrain. 

T  ;  -J       T-      "S       »-  -I'      •  »l 
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eunuchs,  who  had  been  mutilated  against  their  will,  that  they 
might  serve  at  heathen  courts  or  in  the  houses  of  foreign  lords, 
and  therefore  had  not  been  unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  might  be 
afraid  lest,  as  unfruitful  trees,  they  should  be  pronounced  un- 
worthy of  standing  in  the  congregation  of  Jehovah.  There 
was  more  ground  for  the  anxiety  of  the  latter  than  for  that  of 
the  former.  For  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4-7  merely  prohibits 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  for  all  time  to  come  froin  reception 
into  the  congregation,  on  account  of  their  unbrotherly  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  whilst  that 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  8,  9  prohibits  the  reception  of  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  to  the  thii"d  generation  ;  so  that  there  was  no  prohi- 
bition as  to  other  allies — such,  for  example,  as  the  Babylonians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  2  expressly  declares, 
as  an  expression  of  the  horror  of  God  at  any  such  mutilation 
of  nature,  and  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  it,  that  no  kind  of 
emasculated  person  is  to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah. 
But  prophecy  breaks  through  these  limits  of  the  law.  Vers. 
4,  5.  "  For  thus  saith  Jelwvali  to  the  circumcised,  Those  who 
keep  my  Sabbaths,  and  decide  for  that  in  tohich  I  take  pleasure, 
and  take  fast  hold  of  my  covenant;  I  give  to  them  in  my  house 
and  within  my  loalls  a  memorial  and  a  name  better  than  sons  and 
daughters :  I  give  such  a  man  an  everlasting  name,  that  shall  not 
be  cut  off."  The  second  condition  after  the  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath  has  reference  to  the  regulation  of  life  according 
to  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  the  third  to  fidelity  with  regard 
to  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  f^  also  means  a  side,  and 
hence  a  place  (Deut.  xxiii.  13)  ;  but  in  the  passage  before  us, 
where  i3^  ^J  form  a  closely  connected  pair  of  words,  to  which 
ni33Dl  D''33p  is  appended,  it  signifies  the  memorial,  equivalent 
to  naSD  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  12),  as  an  index  lifted 
up  on  high  (Ezek.  xxi.  24),  which  strikes  the  eye  and  arrests 
attention,  pointing  like  a  signpost  to  the  person  upon  whom  it 
is  placed,  like  monumentum  a  monendo.  They  are  assured  that 
they  will  not  be  excluded  from  close  fellowship  with  the  church 
("  in  my  house  and  within  my  walls"),  and  also  promised,  as 
a  superabundant  compensation  for  the  want  of  posterity,  long 
life  in  the  memory  of  future  ages,  by  whom  their  long  tried 
attachment  to  Jehovah  and  His  people  in  circumstances  of 
great  temptation  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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The  fears  of  proselytes  frohi  among  the  heathen  are  also 
removed.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  And  the  foreigners,  who  have  joined 
themselves  to  Jehovah,  to  serve  Sim,  and  to  love  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  to  be  His  servants,  whoever  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from 
desecrating  it,  and  those  who  hold  fast  to  my  covenant,  1  bring 
them  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of 
prayer;  their  whole-offerings  and  tlieir  slain-offerings  are  well- 
pleasing  upon  mine  altar :  for  my  house,  a  house  of  prayer  shall 
it  be  called  for  all  nations.^'  The  proselytes,  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  Jehovah  ('n"i>J?),^  the  God  of  Israel,  with  the  pure 
intention  of  serving  Him  with  love,  are  not  to  he  left  behind 
in  the  strange  land.  Jehovah  will  bring  them  along  with  His 
people  to  the  holy  mountain,  upon  which  His  temple  rises  once 
more ;  there  will  He  cause  them  to  rejoice,  and  all  that  they 
place  upon  His  altar  will  find  a  most  gracious  acceptance.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  prophet  should  be  thinking  here  of  the 
worship  of  the  future  without  sacrifice,  although  in  ch.  liii.  he 
predicts  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  "  Servant  of  Jehotah,"  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  animal  sacrifices.  But  here  the  temple  is 
called  "the  house  of  prayer,"  from  the  prayer  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  worship.  It  will  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations  ;  and  therefore  its  nature  will  correspond  to  its  name. 
This  ultimate  intention  is  already  indicated  in  Solomon's  dedi- 
catory prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  41-43) ;  butfour  prophet  was  the 
first  to  give  it  this  definite  universal  expression.  Throughout 
this  passage  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  striving  to  liberate  itself 
from  its  bondage.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  surprise  us  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  party  wall,  built  up  so  absolutely  between 
the  eunuchs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  congregation  on  the 
other,  or  the  one  partially  erected  between  the  heathen  and  the 
congregation  of  Israel|\  as  we  may  see  from  ch.  Ixvi.  21,  where 
it  is  affirmed  that  Jehovah  will  even  take  priests  and  Levites 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  heathen  whom  Israel  will  bring  back 
with  it  into  its  own  land. 

The  expression  ^'saying  of  the  Lord"  (N"um  Jehovah), 
which  is  so  solemn  an  expression  in  itself,  and  which  stands 

^  The  oriental  reading,  not  in  ver.  3,  but  here  in  ver.  6,  is  'Trh'$  \  the 
western,  'vrh^.  The  Masora  follows  the  western  (i^mj^D),  »'•«•  the  Pales- 
tinian, and  reckons  this  passage  as  one  of  the  31  'irhy  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 
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liere  at  the  head  of  the  following  declaration,  is  a  proof  that  it 
contains  not  only  something  great,  but  something  which  needs 
a  solemn  confirmation  because  of  its  strangeness.  Not  only  is 
there  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Gentiles  who  love  Jehovah 
will  be  excluded  from  the  congregation ;  but  it  is  really 
Jehovah's  intention  to  gather  some  out  of  the  heathen,  and  add 
them  to  the  assembled  diaspora  of  Israel.  Ver.  8.  "  Word  of 
the  Lord,  Jehovah  :  gathering  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  I  will 
also  gather  beyond  itself  to  its  gathered  ones."  We  only  find 
'n  DXJ  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  in  this  passage  and 
Zech.  xii.  1.  The  double  name  of  God,  Adonai  Jehovah,  also 
indicates  something  great.  r7T)  (to  it)  refers  to  Israel,  and 
VSaipjp  is  an  explanatory  permutative,  equivalent  to  VV2p3"?j,' ;  or 
else  -"J?  denotes  the  fact  that  the  gathering  will  exceed  the  limits 
of  Israel  (cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  22),  and  ?  the  addition  that  will  be 
made  to  the  gathered  ones  of  Israel.  The  meaning  in  either 
case  remains  the  same.  Jehovah  here  declares  what  Jesus  says 
in  John  x.  16  :  "Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold: 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd  ;"  "  Jehovah  one,  and  His 
name  one,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  Zech.  xiv.  9.  Such  are  the 
views  and  hopes  that  have  grown  up  out  of  the  chastisement 
inflicted  by  their  captivity.  God  has  made  it  a  preparatory 
school  for  New  Testament  times.  It  has  been  made  subser- 
vient to  the  bursting  of  the  fetters  of  the  law,  the  liberation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  establishment  of  friendship 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  as  called  to  one  common 
salvation. 


NINTH  PEOPHECY.— Chap.  lvi.  9-lvii.  21. 

NEGLECT  OF  DUTY  BY  THE  LEADERS  OF  ISRAEL ;  AND  ERRORS 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  a  question  whether  ch.  lvi.  9  forms  the  commencement 
«f  a  fresh  prophecy,  or  merely  the  second  half  of  the  prophecy 
contained  in  ch.  lvi.  1-8.  We  decide,  for  our  part,  in  favour 
of  the  former.  If  ch.  lvi,  9  sqq.  formed  an  antithetical  second 
half  to  the  promising  first  half  in  ch.  lvi.  1-8,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel,  whose  licentiousness 
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and  want  of  principle  are  here  so  severely  condemned, 
threatened  with  destruction  in  the  heathen  land,  whilst  true 
proselytes  and  even  eunuchs  were  brought  to  the  holy  moun- 
tain. But  we  meet  with  this  antithesis  for  the  first  time  in 
ch.  Ivii.  13,  where  we  evidently  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
another  prophetic  address.  And  where  can  that  address  com- 
mence, if  not  at  ch.  Ivi.  9,  from  which  point  onwards  we  have 
that  hard,  dull,  sharp,  and  concise  language  of  strong  indigna- 
tion (see  p.  130),  which  recals  to  mind  psalms  written  "  in  a 
thundering  style"  {Psalter,  i.  80)  and  the  reproachful  addresses 
of  Jeremiah,  and  which  passes  again  in  ch.  Ivii.  11  sqq.  into 
the  lofty  crystalline  language  peculiar  to  our  prophet's  "  book 
of  consolation?"  The  new  prophetic  address  commences,  like 
ch.  Iv.  1,  with  a  summons.  Ver.  9.  "  All  ye  beasts  of  the  field, 
come  near  !  To  devour,  all  ye  beasts  in  the  forest !"  According 
to  the  accentuation  before  us  (73S^  merclia,  wn'b^  tiphchah), 
the  beasts  of  the  field  are  summoned  to  devour  the  beasts  in  the 
forest.  This  accentuation,  however,  is  false,  and  must  be 
exchanged  for  another  which  is  supported  by  some  -mss.,  viz. 
b^it'?  tiphchah,  in^H'^a  mercha,  and  nva  Beth  raphatum.  It  is 
true  that  even  with  these  accents  we  might  still  adhere  to 
the  view  favoured  by  Jewish  commentators,  viz.  that  the 
beasts  of  the  field  are  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  if  this  view  yielded  any  admissible  sense  (compare,  for 
example,  that  supported  by  Meyer,  "  Ye  enemies,  devour  the 
scattered  ones  of  my  congregation  "),  and  had  not  against  it  the 
synonymous  parallelism  of  ''IB'  in^n  and  nva  in^n  (ch.  xliii.  20 ; 
Ps.  civ.  11,  20  ;  cf.  Gen.  iii.  14).  But  there  remains  another 
view,  according  to  which  nya  in^ir^a  is  a  second  vocative  answer- 
ing to  ntJ'  inTi'^a.  According  to  the  Targum,  what  is  to  be 
devoured  is  the  great  body  of  heathen  kings  attacking  Jerusa- 
lem ;  according  to  Jerome,  Oyril,  Stier,  etc.,  the  pasture  and 
food  provided  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  what  follows  teaches 
us  something  different  from  this.  Israel  has  prophets  and 
shepherds,  who  are  blind  to  every  coming  danger,  and  therefore 
fail  to  give  warning  of  its  approach,  because  they  are  sunken 
in  selfishness  and  debauchery.  It  resembles  a  flock  without  a 
keeper,  and  therefore  an  easy  prey  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  5)  ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  appeal,  which  is  certainly  addressed  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  is  this: 
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"  Ye  have  only  to  draw  near ;  ye  can  feed  undisturbed,  and 
devour  as  much  as  ye  please."  This  is  the  explanation  adopted 
by  most  of  the  more  modern  commentators.  In  Jer.  xii.  9, 
which  is  founded  upon  this  ("  Assemble  all  ye  beasts  of  the 
field,  bring  them  hither  to  devour"),  it  is  also  Jerusalem  which 
is  assigned  as  food  to  the  heathen.  The  parallel  in  ver.  9  is 
both  synonymous  and  progressive.  The  writer  seeks  for  rare 
forms,  because  he  is  about  to  depict  a  rare  inversion  of  the 
proper  state  of  things,  in^n  (with  the  first  syllable  loosely 
closed)  is  the  antiquated  form  of  connection,  which  was 
admissible  even  with  ly!?  following  (cf.  ch.  v.  11,  ix.  1,  2; 
2  Sam.  i.  21).  On  vns  (=inK),  see  at  ch.  xxi.  12  (cf. 
ver.  14). 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  ISX  0''?'^)  :  the  suffix  refers 
to  Israel,  which  was  also  the  object  to  73^7.  Vers.  10,  11. 
"  His  watchmen  are  blind :  they  (are)  all  ignorant,  they  (are)  all 
dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark ;  raving,  lying  down,  loving  to  slum- 
ber. And  the  dogs  are  mightily  greedy,  they  know  no  satiety ; 
and  such  are  shepherds  !  They  know  no  understanding ;  they 
have  all  turned  to  their  own  ways,  every  one  for  his  own  gain 
throughout  his  border."  The  "  watchmen  "  are  the  prophets 
here,  as  everywhere  else  (ch.  lii.  8,  cf.  ch.  xxi.  6,  Hab.  ii.  1 , 
Jer.  vi.  17 ;  Ezek.  iii.  17).  The  prophet  is  like  a  watchman 
(tsopheh)  stationed  upon  his  watch-tower  (specula),  whose  duty 
it  is,  when  he  sees  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  to  blow  the 
slwphdr,  and  warn  the  people  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  1-9),  But  just  as 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  bad  prophets  among  the  captives  (Jer. 
xxix.  1—32),  and  the  book  of  Ezekiel  is  full  of  reproaches  at 
the  existing  neglect  of  the  office  of  watchman  and  shepherd ; 
so  does  the  prophet  here  complain  that  the  watchmen  of  the 
nation  are  blind,  in  direct  opposition  to  both  their  title  and 
their  calling;  they  are  all  without  either  knowledge  or  the 
capacity  for  knowledge  (yid.  ch.  xliv.  9,  xlv.  20).  They  ought 
to  resemble  watchful  sheep-dogs  (Job  xxx.  1),  which  bark 
when  the  flock  is  threatened ;  but  they  are  dumb,  and  cannot 
bark  (ndbhach,  root  nab),  and  leave  the  flock  to  all  its  danger, 
[nstead  of  being  "  seers  "  (choslm),  they  are  ravers  (Jiozlm ;  cf . 
ch.  xix.  18,  where  we  have  a  play  upon  Dnnn  in  Dnnn).  D''th, 
from  nrrij  to  rave  in  sickness,  n.  act.  hadhajan  (which  Kimchi 
compares  to  parlare  in  sonno) ;  hence  the  Targum  Y^]^^,  LXX. 
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ipinrvia^ofievoi,  A  (jyavra^ofievoi,  S  opafiajKnaif  Jer.  videnfes 
vana.  The  predicates  which  follow  are  attached  to  the  leading 
word  hdzlm  (raving),  if  not  precisely  as  adjectives,  yet  as  more 
minutely  descriptive.  Instead  of  watching,  praying,  wrestling, 
to  render  themselves  susceptible  of  visions  of  divine  revelations 
for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  them,  they  are  idle,  loving  comfortable  ease, 
talkers  in  their  sleep.  And  the  dogs,  viz.  those  prophets  who 
resemble  the  worst  of  them  (see  at  ch.  xl.  8,  p.  144),  are  B'S?.  VV, 
of  violent,  unrestrained  soul,  insatiable.  Their  soul  lives  and 
moves  in  the  lowest  parts  of  their  nature ;  it  is  nothing  but 
selfish  avarice,  self-indulgent  greediness,  violent  restlessness  of 
passion,  that  revolves  perpetually  around  itself.  With  the 
words  "  and  these  are  shepherds,"  the  range  of  the  prophet's 
vision  is  extended  to  the  leaders  of  the  nation  generally ;  for 
when  the  prophet  adds  as  an  exclamation,  "And  such  (Id  =  tales) 
are  shepherds!"  he  applies  the  glaring  contrast  between  calling 
and  conduct  to  the  holders  of  both  offices,  that  of  teacher  and 
that  of  ruler  alike.  For,  apart  from  the  accents,  it  would  be 
quite  at  variance  with  the  general  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
nan,  to  apply  it  to  any  other  persons  than  those  just  described 
(viz.  in  any  such  sense  as  this  :  "  And  those,  who  ought  to  be 
shepherds,  do  not  know  ").  Nor  is  it  admissible  to  commence 
an  adversative  minor  clause  with  riDm,  as  Knobel  does, 
"  whereas  they  are  shepherds ;"  for,  since  the  principal  clause 
has  Duisan  (dogs)  as  the  subject,  this  would  introduce  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  the  two  figures,  shepherds'  dogs  and  shep- 
herds. We  therefore  take  D'J)T  nnni  as  an  independent  clause : 
"  And  it  is  upon  men  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  duty  of  watching 
and  tending  the  nation  devolves  !"  These  D'y*!  (for  which  the 
Targum  reads  CV^)  are  then  still  further  described  :  they 
know  not  to  understand,  i.e.  they  are  without  spiritual  capacity 
to  pass  an  intelligible  judgment  (compare  the  opposite  com- 
bination of  the  two  verbs  in  ch.  xxxii.  4) ;  instead  of  caring 
for  the  general  good,  they  have  all  turned  to  their  own  waj 
(Vdarhdm),  i.e.  to  their  own  selfish  interests,  every  one  bent 
upon  his  own  advantage  (PV?  from  VSa,  abscindere,  as  we  say, 
,  ieinen  ScJmitt  zu  machen,  to  reap  an  advantage,  lit.  to  make  an 
Incision).  1ii-?i5p,  from  his  utmost  extremity  (i.e.  from  that  of 
his  own  station,  including  all  its  members),  in  other  words. 
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"throughout  the  length  and  breadtli  of  his  own  circle;"  qdtseh, 
the  end,  being  regarded  not  as  the  terminal  point,  but  as  the 
circumference  (as  in  Gen.  xi.K.  4,  xlvii.  21,  and  Jer.  li.  31). 

An  office-bearer  of  the  kind  described  is  now  introduced 
per  mimesin  as  speaking.  Ver.  12.  "  Come  here,  I  will  fetch 
wine,  and  let  us  drink  meth ;  and  to-morrow  shall  be  like  to-day, 
great,  excessively  abundant."  He  gives  a  banquet,  and  pro- 
mises the  guests  that  the  revelry  shall  be  as  great  to-morrow 
as  to-day,  or  rather  much  more  glorious,  ino  Di''  is  the  day  of 
to-morrow,  to  iiravpiov,  for  mdchdr  is  always  without  an  article; 
hence  et  fiet  uti  hie  (dies)  dies  crastinus,  viz.  magnus  supra 
modum  valde.  I??.'!?  or  "in.l  (as  it  is  to  be  pointed  here  according 
to  Kimchi,  Michlol  167b,  and  Woiierbuch),  signifies  super- 
abundance ;  it  is  used  here  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  extra- 
ordinarily, beyond  all  bounds  (differing  therefore  from  ^ni'', 
"  more,"  or  "  singularly,"  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes). 

Whilst  watchmen  and  shepherds,  prophets  and  rulers, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  flock  which  they  have 
to  watch  and  feed,  are  thus  indulging  their  own  selfish  desires, 
and  living  in  debauchery,  the  righteous  man  is  saved  by  early 
death  from  the  judgment,  which  cannot  fail  to  come  with  such 
corruption  as  this.  Ch.  Ivii.  1,  2.  "  The  righteous  perisheth, 
and  no  man  tdketh  it  to  heart ;  and  pious  men  are  swept  away, 
without  any  one  considering  that  the  righteous  is  swept  away  from 
misfortune.  He  entereth  into  peace :  they  rest  upon  their  beds, 
whoever  lias  walked  straight  before  him."  With  "the  righteous" 
the  prophet  introduces,  in  glaring  contrast  to  this  luxurious 
living  on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  the  standing 
figure  used  to  denote  the  fate  of  its  best  men.  With  this  pre- 
vailing demoralization  and  worldliness,  the  righteous  succumbs 
to  the  violence  of  both  external  and  internal  sufferings.  t^N, 
he  dies  before  his  time  (Eccles.  vii.  15)  ;  from  the  midst  of 
the  men  of  his  generation  he  is  carried  away  from  this  world 
(Ps.  xii.  2 ;  Mic.  vii.  2),  and  no  one  lays  it  to  heart,  viz.  the 
divine  accusation  and  threat  involved  in  this  early  death.  Men 
of  piety  (chesed,  the  love  of  God  and  man)  ai'e  swept  away, 
without  there  being  any  one  to  understand  or  consider  that 
{kl  unfolds  the  object  to  be  considered  and  laid  to  heart,  viz. 
what  is  involved  in  this  carrying  away  when  regarded  as  a 
providential  event)  the  righteous  is  swept  away  "  from  the 
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evil,"  I.e.  that  he  may  be  saved  from  the  approaching  punish- 
ment (compare  2  Kings  xxii.  20).  For  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion calls  for  punishment  from  God ;  and  what  is  first  of  all  to 
be  expected  is  severe  judgment,  through  which  the  coming  sal- 
vation will  force  its  way.  In  ver.  2  it  is  intimated  that  the 
righteous  man  and  the  pious  do  not  lose  the  blessings  of  this 
salvation  because  they  lose  this  life :  for  wiiereas,  according 
to  the  prophet's  watchword,  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked, 
it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  departing  righteous  man, 
that  "  he  enters  into  peace  "  {shdlom,  ace.  loci  s.  status ;  Ges. 
118,  1) ;  "  they  rest  upon  their  beds,"  viz.  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  which  has  become  their  mishkdbh  (Job  xvii.  13,  xxi.  26), 
"  whoever  has  walked  in  that  which  lay  straight  before  him," 
i.e.  the  one  straight  plain  path  which  he  had  set  before  him 
(inaj  ace.  obj.  as  in  ch.  xxxiii.  15,  1.  10,  Ewald,  §  172,  b, 
from  nbJ,  that  which  lies  straight  before  a  person ;  whereas  nai 
with  naa  inaa,  signifying  probably  fixedness,  steadiness  of  look, 

related  to  -sa^',  to  pierce,  naj^  pereutere,  is  used  as  a  preposi- 
tion :  compare  Prov.  iv.  25,  nib?,  straight  or  exactly  before 
him).  The  grave,  when  compared  with  the  restlessness  of  this 
life,  is  therefore  "  peace."  He  who  has  died  in  faith  rests  in 
God,  to  whom  he  has  committed  himself  and  entrusted  his 
future.  We  have  here  the  glimmering  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment consolation,  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  better  than 
life  in  this  world,  because  it  is  the  entrance  into  peace. 

The  reproachful  language  of  the  prophet  is  now  directed 
acrainst  the  mass  of  the  nation,  who  have  occasioned  the  "  evil" 
from  which  the  righteous  is  swept  away,  i.e.  the  generation  that 
is  hostile  to  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  and  by  whom  those  sins 
of  idolatry  are  still  so  shamelessly  carried  on,  which  first  led  to 
the  captivity.  Vers.  3,  4.  "  And  ye,  draw  nearer  hither,  children 
of  the  sorceress,  seed  of  the  adulterer,  and  of  her  that  committed 
whoredom!  Over  whom  do  ye  make  yourselves  merry'?  Over 
whom  do  ye  open  the  mouth  wide,  and  put  the  tongue  out  long  ? 
Are  ye  not  the  brood  of  apostasy,  seed  of  lying  f"  They  are  to 
draw  nearer  hither  (Jienndh  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16),  to  the  place 
where  God  is  speaking  through  His  prophet,  to  have  themselves 
painted,  and  to  hear  their  sentence.  Just  as  elsewhere  the 
moral  character  of  a  man  is  frequently  indicated  by  the  men- 
VOL.  II,  -  2  A 
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tion  of  his  father  (2  Kings  vi.  32),  or  his  mother  (1  Sam.  xx. 
30),  or  both  parents  (Job  xxx.  8),  so  here  the  generation  of 
the  captivity,  so  far  as  it  continued  to  practise  the  idolatry  by 
which  its  ancestors  had  brought  upon  themselves  the  Chaldean 
catastrophe,  is  called  first  HM'y  ''?3  (or  more  correctly  "^J^ip),  sons 
of  the  sorceress  (possibly  the  maker  of  clouds  or  storm,  ch.  ii, 
6,  vol.  i.  118  :  Jer.  auguratricis),  one  who  made  heathen  and 
superstitious  customs  her  means  of  livelihood,  viz.  the  commu- 
nity as  it  existed  before  the  captivity,  which  really  deserved  no 
better  name,  on  accoimt  of  the  crying  contradiction  between 
its  calling  and  its  conduct ;  and  secondly/,  with  regard  to  both 
the  male  and  female  members  of  the  community,  njrni  flSJD  jnr, 
semen  adulteri  et  fornicarice  (Jer.),  though  Stier,  Hahn,  and 
others  adopt  the  rendering  semen  adulterum  et  quod  (qui)  scor- 
taris.  A  better  rendering  than  this  would  be,  "Seed  of  an 
adulterer,  and  one  who  committest  adultery  thyself,"  viz.  (what 
would  be  indicated  with  this  explanation  by  the  fut.  consec.)  in 
consequence  of  this  descent  from  an  adulterer.  But  as  jnt 
(seed,  posterity),  wherever  it  is  more  minutely  defined,  is  con- 
nected with  a  genitive,  and  not  with  an  adjective,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  naini  »iwd  denotes  the  father  and  mother,  niwi  is 
an  attributive  clause  regarded  as  a  genitive  (Ges.  §  123,  3), 
Anm.  1),  and  more  closely  connected  with  eiWD  than  if  it  was 
written  nm\  (=  njin,  ch.  i.  21) :  Seed  of  an  adulterer,  and 
consequently  (Ewald,  §  351,  b),  or  similarly,  of  one  who  gave 
herself  up  to  whoredom.  Idolatry,  prostitution,  and  magic  are 
most  closely  allied.  The  prophet  now  asks,  "  Over  whom  do 
ye  find  your  pleasure  ?  For  whom  are  your  common  contemp- 
tuous actions  intended?"  Mynn  is  only  used  here,  and  denotes 
the  feeling  which  finds  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  another. 
The  objects  of  this  malicious  contemptuous  pleasure  (Ps.  xxii. 
8  sqq.,  XXXV.  21)  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  ques- 
tion, as  in  ch.  xxxvii.  23,  is  one  of  amazement  at  their  impu- 
dence, since  the  men  over  whom  they  make  merry  are  really 
deserving  of  esteem,  whereas  they  themselves  are  the  refuse  of 
Israel :  Are  ye  not  a  brood  of  apostasy,  seed  of  lying  ?  As 
apostasy  and  lying,  when  regarded  as  parents,  can  only  produce 
something  resembling  themselves ;  the  character  of  those  fi;om 
whom  they  are  descended  is  here  imputed  to  the  men  them- 
selves, even  more  clearly  than  before.     The  genitives  of  origin 
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are  also  genitives  of  attribute.  Instead  of  '''yl  (e.g.  ch.  ii.  6) 
we  have  here  ''tif.  before  makheph,  with  the  shortening  of  a 
into  i. 

The  participles  which  follow  in  the  next  verse  are  in  appo- 
sition to  onx,  and  confirm  the  predicates  already  applied  to 
them.  They  soon  give  place,  however,  to  independent  sen- 
tences. Vers.  5,  6.  "  Ye  that  inflame  yourselves'  by  the  tere- 
binths, under  every  green  tree,  ye  slayers  of  children  in  the  valleys 
under  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  By  the  smooth  ones  of  the  brook 
was  thy  portion  ;  they,  they  were  thy  lot :  thou  also  pouredst  out 
libations  to  them,  thou  laidst  meat-offerings  upon  them.  Shall  I 
be  contented  with  this  f"  The  people  of  the  captivity  are  ad- 
dressed, and  the  idolatry  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors  depicted.  The  prophet  looks  back  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  captivity,  and  takes  his  colours  from  the  time  in 
which  he  himself  lived,  possibly  from  the  commencement  of 
Manasseh's  reign,  when  the  heathenism  that  had  for  a  long 
time  been  suppressed  burst  forth  again  in  all  its  force,  and  the 
measure  of  iniquity  became  full.  The  part,  niphal  Consn  is 
formed  like  tOJ  in  Jer.  xxii.  23,  if  the  latter  signifies  miserandum 
esse.  The  primary  form  is  OH?,  which  is  doubled  like  1M  from 
TiS  in  Job  XX.  28,  and  from  which  Onj  is  formed  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  latent  reduplication.  Stier  derives  it  from  DPIJ ; 
but  even  if  formed  from  this,  Dn?  would  still  have  to  be  ex- 
plained from  Dnj,  after  the  form  riS3.  'Elim  signifies  either 
gods  or  terebinths  (see  vol.  i.  108,  note  1).  But  although 
it  might  certainly  mean  idols,  according  to  Ex.  xv.  11,  Dan. 
xi.  36  (LXX,,  Targ.,  and  Jerome),  it  is  never  used  directly 
in  this  sense,  and  Isaiah  always  uses  the  word  as  the  name  of 
a  tree  (ch.  i.  29,  Ixi.  3).  The  terebinths  are  introduced  here, 
exactly  as  in  ch,  i.  29,  as  an  object  of  idolatrous  lust :  "  who 
inflame  themselves  with  the  terebinths;"  3  denotes  the  object 
with  which  the  lust  is  excited  and  inflamed.  The  terebinth 
(^eldh)  held  the  chief  place  in  tree-worship  (hence  Oi'?»,  lit. 
oak-trees,  together  with  cfpti,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian gods^),  possibly  as  being  the  tree  sacred  to  Astarte ;  just 
as  the  Samura  Acacia  among  the  heathen  Arabs  was  the  tree 
sacred  to  the  goddess  '  Uzza?  The  following  expression,  "under 

1  See  Levy,  Phonizische  Studien,  i.  19. 

2  Rrehl,  Religion  der  vorisl.  Araier,  p.  74  sqq. 
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every  green  tree,"  is  simply  a  permutatlve  of  the  words  "  with 
the  terebinths"  in  the  sense  of  "  with  the  terebinths,  yea,  under 
every  green  tree"  (a  standing  expression  from  Deut.  xii.  2  down- 
wards),— one  tree  being  regarded  as  the  abode  and  favourite  of 
this  deity,  and  another  of  that,  and  all  alluring  you  to  your 
carnal  worship.  From  the  tree-worship  with  its  orgies,  which 
was  so  widely  spread  in  antiquity  generally,  the  prophet  passes 
to  the  leading  Canaanitish  abomination,  viz.  human  sacrifices, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Israelites  (along  with  ^tsnc'  we 
find  the  false  reading  'linb',  which  is  interpreted  as  signifying 
self-abuse).  Judging  from  the  locality  named,  "under  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,"  the  reference  is  not  to  the  slaying  of  chil- 
dren sacrificed  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  but  to  those 
offered  to  Baal  upon  his  bdmoth  or  high  places  (Jer.  xix.  5 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21;  Hos.  xiii.  2;  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38).  As  we 
learn  from  the  chronique  scandaleuse  many  things  connected 
with  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  its  historical  books,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the 
stone-worship  condemned  in  ver.  6.  The  dagesh  of  ''p?n  is  in 
any  case  dagesh  dirimens.  The  singular  is  either  P7n  after  the 
form  ''Oan  (cf.  ''5SJ?,  ch.  Iviii.  3),  or  phn  after  the' form  n^. 
But  p?n,  smoothness,  never  occurs ;  and  the  explanation,  "  in 
the  smoothnesses,  i.e.  the  smooth  places  of  the  valley,  is  thy 
portion,"  has  this  also  against  it,  that  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  connection  3  p?n,  in  which  the  preposition  is  not  used  in  a 
local  sense,  and  that  it  leaves  the  emphatic  2n  Dn  quite  unex- 
plained. The  latter  does  not  point  to  places,  but  to  objects  of 
worship  for  which  they  had  exchanged  Jehovah,  of  whom  the 
true  Israelite  could  say  'n  ^ppn^  Ps.  cxix.  57,  etc.,  or  'na  7  ppn^ 
Josh.  xxii.  25,  and  ''i'"ii3  ifam  hm  (Thou  art  He  that  maintaineth 
my  lot),  Ps.  xvi.  5.  The  prophet  had  such  expressions  as  these 
in  his  mind,  and  possibly  also  the  primary  meaning  of  h'\M  = 
KXrjpo<;,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  rare  Arabic  word 
'garal,  gravel,  stones  worn  smooth  by  rolling,  when  he  said,  "  In 
the  smooth  ones  of  the  valley  is  thy  portion  ;  they,  they  are  thy 
lot."  In  the  Arabic  also,  aclilaq  (equivalent  to  chdldq,  smooth, 
which  forms  here  a  play  upon  the  word  with  p^n^  chdldq) 
is  a  favourite  word  for  stones  and  rocks.  ''™"*ppnj  however, 
according  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  40  (where  the  intensive  form  pl?n, 
like  'IS?*,  is  used),  are  stones  which  the  stream  in  the  valley 
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lias  Wiished  smooth  with  time,  and  rounded  into  a  pleasing  shape. 
The  mode  of  the  worship,  the  pouring  out  of  libations,^  and 
the  laying  of  meat-offerings  upon  them,  confirm  this  view.  In 
Carthage  such  stones  were  called  abhadires  (=  "ns,  px)  ;  and 
among  the  ancient  Arabs,  the  asndm  or  idols  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  rude  blocks  of  stone  of  this  description.  Herodotus 
(iii.  8)  speaks  of  seven  stones  which  the  Arabs  anointed,  calling 
upon  the  god  Orotal.  Suidas  {s.v.  ©eO?  a/s?;?)  states  that  the 
idol  of  Ares  in  Petra  was  a  black  square  stone ;  and  the  black 
stone  of  the  Ka'aba  was,  according  to  a  very  inconvenient  tra- 
dition for  the  Mohammedans,  an  idol  of  Saturn  {zuhal)?  Stone- 
worship  of  this  kind  had  been  practised  by  the  Israelites  before 
the  captivity,  and  their  heathenish  practices  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  The  meaning  of  the  question. 
Shall  I  comfort  myself  concerning  such  things? — i.e.  Shall  I 
be  contented  with  them  (Dn^K  niphal,  not  liiilipael)  ? — is,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  descendants  who  so  resembled  their  fathers 
should  remain  unpunished. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  perfects,  like  ^'?^'f  and  nvvrt 
(addressed  to  the  national  community  generally,  the  congrega- 
tion regarded  as  a  woman).  The  description  is  mostly  retro- 
spective. Vers.  7,  8.  "  Upon  a  lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou 
set  up  thy  bed ;  thou  also  ascendedst  thither  to  offer  slain  offerings. 

'  Compare  the  remarks  made  in  the  Comm.  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p. 
283,  on  the  heathen  worship  of  anointed  stones,  and  the  BsetuUan  worship. 

^  See  Krehl,  p.  72.  In  the  East  Indies  also  we  find  stone-worship  not 
only  among  the  Vindya  tribes  (Lassen,  A.K.  i.  376),  but  also  among  the 
Vaishnavas,  who  worship  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  stone,  viz.  the  sdlagrdma, 
a  kind  of  stone  from  the  river  Gandak  (see  Wilson's  Sanscrit  Lexicon  s.h.v. 
and  Vishnu- Purana,  p.  163).  The  fact  of  the  great  antiquity  of  stone  and 
tree  worship  has  been  used  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner  by  Dozy  in  his 
work  on  the  Israelites  at  Mecca  (1864).  He  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sion from  Deut.  xxxii.  18 :  "  Thus  the  Israelites  sprang  from  a  divine 
block  of  stone ;  and  this  is,  in  reality,  the  true  old  version  of  the  origin  of 
the  nation."  From  Isa.  li.  1,  2,  he  infers  that  Abraham  and  Sara  were 
not  historical  persons  at  all,  but  that  the  former  was  a  block  of  stone,  and 
the  latter  a  hollow ;  and  that  the  two  together  were  a  block  of  stone  in  a 
hollow,  to  which  divine  worship  was  paid.  "  This  fact,"  he  says,  "  viz. 
that  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  the  second  Isaiah  are  not  historical  persons, 
but  a  block  of  stone  and  a  hollow,  is  one  of  great  worth,  as  enabling  us  to 
determine  the  time  at  which  the  stories  of  Abraham  in  Genesis  were 
written,  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  stories." 
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And  behind  the  door  and  the  post  thou  didst  place  thy  reminder: 
for  thou  uncoveredst  away  from  me,  and  ascendedst ;  thou  modest 
thy  bed  broad,  and  didst  stipulate  for  thyself  what  they  had  to 
do:  thou  lovedst  their  lying  with  thee;  thou  sawest  their  manlwod" 
The  lovers  that  she  sought  for  herself  are  the  gods  of  the 
heathen.  Upon  lofty  mountains,  where  they  are  generally 
worshipped,  did  she  set  up  her  bed,  and  did  all  that  was  needed 
to  win  their  favour.  The  zikhdron,  i.e.  the  declaration  that 
Jehovah  is  the  only  God,  which  the  Israelites  were  to  write 
upon  the  posts  of  their  houses,  and  upon  the  entrances  (Deut. 
vi.  9,  xi.  20),  for  a  constant  reminder,  she  had  put  behind  the 
door  and  post,  that  she  might  not  be  reminded,  to  her  shame, 
of  her  unfaithfulness.  That  this  explanation,  which  most  of 
the  commentators  adopt,  is  the  true  one,  is  proved  by  the 
expression  *fii<0  'S  which  follows,  and  according  to  which  ^?.i"i3t 
is  something  inconvenient,  which  might  and  was  intended  to 
remind  them  of  Jehovah.  '''?KB,  away,  far  from  me,  as  in  Jer. 
iii.  1,  and  like  'FinriD,  which  is  still  more  frequently  used.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  take  gillith  with  "^^"py.  understood  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  18)  as  equivalent  to  "  thou  makest  thyself  naked,"  or 
with  reference  to  the  clothes  =  dvacrvpeK.  'n???'?  is  the  common 
object  of  all  three  verbs,  even  of  vjjliil  (with  double  metheg), 
after  Gen.  xlix.  4.  On  JTiaw  for  W3H1  (cf.  Jer.  iii.  5),  see 
Ewald,  §  191,  b.  The  explanation  "  thou  didst  bind,"  or  "  thou 
didst  choose  (some)  of  them  to  thyself,"  is  contrary  to  the 
general  usage,  according  to  which  ?  '^I?  signifies  spondere 
(2  Chron.  vii.  18),  and  DV  n"]3  pacisci  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8),  in  both 
cases  with  r\'''}^  to  be  supplied,  so  that  p  (n^is)  TV3  would 
mean  sfipulari  ab  aliquo,  i.e.  to  obtain  from  a  person  a  solemn 
promise,  with  all  the  force  of  a  covenant.  What  she  stipulated 
from  them  was,  either  the  wages  of  adultery,  or  the  satisfaction 
of  her  wanton  lust.  What  follows  agrees  with  this  ;  for  it  is 
there  distinctly  stated,  that  the  lovers  to  whom  she  offered 
herself  gratified  her  lust  abundantly :  adamasti  concubitum 
eorum  (misIiMbh,  cubile,  e.g.  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  concubitus,  e.g. 
Ezra  xxiii.  17),  manum  conspexisti.  The  Targum  and  Jewish 
commentators  adopt  this  explanation,  loco  quem  delegisti,  or 
(postquam)  locum  delegisti.  This  also  is  apparently  the  meaning 
of  the  accents,  and  most  of  the  more  modern  commentators 
have  adopted  it,  taking  T  in  the  sense  of  place  or  side.     But 
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this  yields  only  a  very  lame  and  unmeaning  thought.  Doeder- 
lein  conjectured  that  1)  was  employed  here  in  the  sense  of 
Wv(f)a\\o<s ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  and  others.  The  Arabic  furnishes  several  analogies  to 
this  obscene  use  of  the  word ;  and  by  the  side  of  Ezek.  xvi.  26 
and  xxiii.  20,  where  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  in  even  plainer 
language,  there  is  nothing  to  astonish  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  meaning  is,  that  after  the  church  of  Jehovah  had  turned 
away  from  its  God  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  it  took  more 
and  more  delight  in  the  pleasures  afforded  it  by  idolatry,  and 
indulged  its  tastes  to  the  full. 

In  the  closest  reciprocal  connection  with  this  God-forgetting, 
adulterous  craving  for  the  favour  of  heathen  gods,  stood  their 
coquetting  with  the  heathen  power  of  the  world.  Vers.  9, 10. 
"  And  thou  wentest  to  the  king  with  oil,  and  didst  measure 
copiously  thy  spices,  and  didst  send  thy  messengers  to  a  great 
distance,  and  didst  deeply  abase  thyself,  even  to  Hades.  Thou 
didst  become  weary  of  the  greatness  of  thy  way ;  yet  thou  saidst 
not.  It  is  unattainable :  thou  obtainedst  the  revival  of  thy  strength : 
therefore  thou  wast  not  pained"  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed 
here,  is  one  that  has  been  overlooked  by  nearly  all  the  modern 
commentators,  viz.  that  we  have  here  a  historical  retrospect 
before  us.  And  secondly,  a  single  glance  at  ver.  11  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  words  refer  to  a  servile  coquetry  from 
the  fear  of  man,  and  therefore  to  a  wicked  craving  for  the 
favour  of  man ;  so  that  "  the  king"  is  not  Baal,  or  any  heathen 
god  whatever  (according  to  ch.  viii.  21  and  Zeph.i.  5),  but  the 
Asiatic  ruler  of  the  world.  Ahaz  sent  messengers,  as  we  read 
in  2  Kings  xvi.  7  sqq.,  to  Tiglath-pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
to  say  to  him,  "  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son."  And  Ahaz 
took  the  silver  and  gold  that  were  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and 
in  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  and  sent  a  bribe  to  the  king  of 
Assyria.  And  again,  at  vers.  10  sqq.,  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus 
to  meet  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  there  he  saw  an  altar,  and 
sent  a  model  of  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  one  like  it  put  in  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Such  acts  as  these  are 
here  described  in  the  figure  of  Israel  travelling  with  oil  to  the 
king,  and  taking  a  quantity  of  choice  spices  with  it  to  gain  his 
favour,  and  also  sending  messengers,  and  not  only  bowing 
itself  to  the  earth,  but  even  stooping  to  Hades,  that  is  to  say, 
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standing  as  it  were  on  its  head  in  its  excessive  servility,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  allies.  It  seems  most  natural  to  take 
(Dtya  as  equivalent  to  IOB'3  nTOtW ;  thou  wentest  in  oil  (dripping 
with  pomade),  and  didst  apply  to  thyself  many  spices;  but 
Beth  after  verbs  of  going  signifies  to  go  with  anything,  to  take 
it  with  one  and  bring  it,  so  that  the  oil  and  spices  are  thought 
of  here  as  presents,  which  she  took  with  her  as  sensual  stimu- 
lants, with  a  view  to  the  amorous  pleasures  she  was  seeking 
(Ezek,  xxiii.  41,  cf.  Hos.  xii.  2).  -''SiB'n  signifies  to  go  deep 
down  in  Jer.  xiii.  18 ;  the  meaning  here  is,  to  bow  very  low, 
or  to  degrade  one's  self.  By  "  the  greatness  or  breadth  of  the 
way"  (a  similar  expression  to  that  in  Josh.  ix.  13),  all  the  great 
sacrifices  are  intended  which  it  cost  her  to  purchase  the  favour 
of  the  heathen  ruler.  Although  they  were  a  great  trouble  to 
her,  yet  she  did  not  say  tS'tjii,  "  it  is  hopeless  ;"  the  niphal  of 
t^NI  signifies  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  1 ,  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing  with 
despair  of  its  success.  The  participle  in  Job  vi.  26  means  a 
despairing  person  ;  it  also  occurs  in  a  neuter  sense  in  Jer. 
ii.  25,  xviii.  12,  viz.  given  up,  i.e.  absolutely  in  vain.  She  did 
not  give  up  hope,  although  the  offerings  nearly  exhausted  her 
strength ;  on  the  contrary,  she  gained  "I'  n^n,  "  life  of-her  arm," 
i.e.  (according  to  the  use  of  'l^n  in  the  sense  of  reviving,  and 
njnn,  to  bring  to  life  again)  new  life  in  her  arm,  in  other  words, 
"  the  renewing  of  her  strength "  {recentem  vigorem  virium 
suarum).  Thus,  without  noticing  the  sighs  and  groans  forced 
from  her  by  the  excessive  toil  and  fatigue,  but  stirring  herself 
up  again  and  again,  she  pursued  the  plan  of  strengthening  her 
alliances  with  the  heathen.  Ezekiel's  picture  of  Aholah  and 
Aholibah  is  like  a  commentary  on  vers.  3-10  (see  Ezek.  xxiii.). 
From  fear  of  man,  Israel,  and  still  more  Judah,  had  given 
up  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  11a.  "And  of  whom  hast  thou 
been  afraid,  and  (whom)  didst  thou  fear,  that  thou  becamest  a  liar, 
and  didst  not  continue  mindful  of  me,  and  didst  not  take  it  ta 
heart  ?  "  It  was  of  men — only  mortal  men,  with  no  real  power 
(ch.li.  12) — that  Israel  was  so  needlessly  afraid,  that  it  resorted 
to  lies  and  treachery  to  Jehovah  (kl,  ut,  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence, as  in  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  Ps.  viii.  5)  :  purchasing  the  favour 
of  man  out  of  the  fear  of  man,  and  throwing  itself  into  the 
arms  of  false  tutelar  deities,  it  banished  Jehovah  its  true 
shelter  out  of  its  memory,  and  did  not  take  it  to  heart,  viz.  the 
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sinfulness  of  such  infidelity,  and  the  eventful  consequences  by 
which  it  was  punished  (compare  ch.  xlvii.  7  and  xlii.  25). 

With  ver.  116  the  reproaches  are  addressed  to  the  present. 
The  treachery  of  Israel  had  been  severely  punished  in  the 
catastrophe  of  which  the  captivity  was  the  result,  but  without 
effecting  any  improvement.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  as  forgetful  of  God  as  ever,  and  would  not  be  led  to 
repentance  by  the  long-suffering  of  God,  which  had  hitherto 
spared  them  from  other  well-merited  punishments.  Ver.  115. 
"  Am  I  not  silent,  and  that  for  a  long  time,  whereas  thou  wast 
not  afraid  of  me  ?  "  A  comparison  with  ch.  xlii.  14  will  show 
that  the  prophecy  returns  here  to  its  ordinary  style.  The 
LXX.  and  Jerome  render  the  passage  as  if  the  reading  were 
DpyD  (viz.  'J'y  =  irapopSiv,  quasi  7ion  videns),  and  this  is  the 
reading  which  Lowth  adopts.  We  may  see  fi-om  this,  that 
the  original  text  had  a  defective  oi'JJDI,  which  was  intended, 
however,  to  be  read  QPyoi.  The  prophet  applies  the  term  'oldm 
(see  ch,  xlii.  14)  to  the  captivity,  which  had  already  lasted  a 
long  time — a  time  of  divine  silence  :  the  silence  of  His  help  so 
far  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah  were  concerned,  but  the  silence 
of  His  wrath  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

But  this  silence  would  not  last  for  ever.  Vers.  12,  13. 
"/,  I  will  proclaim  thy  righteousness ;  and  thy  works,  they  will  not 
profit  thee.  When  thou  criest,  let  thy  heaps  of  idols  save  thee  .* 
but  a  wind  carries  them  all  away ;  a  breath  takes  them  off;  and 
whoever  putteth  trust  in  me  will  inherit  the  land,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  my  holy  mountain."  According  to  the  context,  'HDi^iy 
cannot  be  a  synonym  of  njlic"',  here.  It  is  neither  salvation  nor 
the  way  of  salvation  that  is  intended;  nor  is  this  even  included, 
as  Stier  supposes.  But  the  simple  reference  is  to  what  Israel 
in  its  blindness  regarded  as  righteousness ;  whereas,  if  it  had 
known  itself,  it  would  have  seen  that  it  was  the  most  glaring 
opposite.  This  lying-righteousness  of  Israel  would  be  brought 
to  a  judicial  exposure  by  Jehovah.  ^*ii'J?0"nsi  is  not  a  second 
accusative  to  l^^S^for  in  that  case  we  should  have  T'tvyei  inplSTiN; 
but  it  commences  a  second  sentence,  as  the  accents  really  indi- 
cate. When  Jehovah  begins  thus  to  speak  and  act,  the  im- 
potence of  the  false  gods  which  His  people  have  made  for 
themselves  will  soon  be  exposed ;  and  "  as  for  thy  works  (i.e. 
thine  idols,  ch.  xli.  29,  of.  ch.  i.  31),  they  will  do  thee  no  good" 
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(ch.  xliv.  9,  10,  compare  Jer.  xxiii.  33;  for  the  question 
NB'DTiD,  here  an  emphatic  elevation  of  the  subject,  compare  ch. 
liii.  8, 1Tn"n?l,  Ewald,  §  277,  p.  683).  This  determines  the 
meaning  of  'n!?i3i?,  which  Kuobel  supposes  to  refer  to  the  large 
army  of  the  Babylonians,  with  which  the  apostates  among  the 
exiles  had  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  But  the 
term  is  really  applied  to  the  heaps  (qibbuts,  collectio,  not  an  adjec- 
tive of  the  form  limmud)  of  different  idols,  with  which  Israel- 
.  had  furnished  itself  even  in  its  captivity  (compare  qibbdtsdh  in 
Mic.  i.  17).  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  turn  to  these  pan- 
theons of  theirs  ;  a  single  ru&eh  would  cany  them  all  away,  a 
hebliel  would  sweep  them  off,  for  they  themselves  were  nothing 
but  hebhel  and  ruach  (ch.  xli.  29).  The  proper  punctuation 
here  is  ?3n"n^^_;  the  first  syllable  of  np*,  which  is  attached  to  a 
word  with  a  disjunctive  accent,  has  a  so-called  heavy  Gaya,  the 
second  a  euphonic  Gaya,  according  to  rules  which  are  too  little 
discussed  in  our  grammars.  When  Knobel  supports  his  ex- 
planation of  n^SUp  on  the  ground  that  the  idols  in  ver.  13a  and 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  in  ver.  136  do  not  form  a  fitting 
antithesis,  the  simple  reply  is,  that  the  contrast  lies  between 
the  idols,  which  cannot  save,  and  Jehovah,  who  not  only  saves 
those  who  trust  in  Him,  but  sends  them  prosperity  according 
to  His  promises.  With  the  promise,  "  Whoso  trusts  in  me  will 
inherit  the  land,"  this  prophecy  reaches  the  thought  with 
which  the  previous  prophecy  (ch.  Ivi.  7,  8)  closed;  and  possibly 
what  is  here  aflSrmed  of  'HJV'^p  forms  an  intentional  antithesis 
to  the  promise  there,  1''yap3P  IvJ?  K^pN  liy :  when  Jehovah  gathers 
His  faithful  ones  from  the  dispersion,  and  gathers  others  to 
them  (from  among  the  heathen),  then  will  the  plunder  which 
the  faithless  have  gathered  together  be  all  scattered  to  the 
winds.  And  whilst  the  latter  stand  forsaken  by  their  power- 
less works,  the  former  will  be  established  in  the  peaceful  in- 
heritance of  the  promised  land. 

The  first  half  of  the  prophecy  closes  here.  It  is  full  of 
reproach,  and  closes  with  a  brief  word  of  promise,  which  is 
merely  the  obverse  of  the  threat.  The  second  half  follows  an 
opposite  course.  Jehovah  will  redeem  His  people,  provided  it 
has  been  truly  humbled  by  the  sufferings  appointed,  for  He 
has  seen  into  what  errors  it  has  fallen  since  He  has  withdrawn 
His  mercy  from  it.    "But  the  wicked,"  etc.    The  whole  closes 
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here  with  words  of  threatening,  which  are  the  obverse  of  the 
promise.  Ver.  136  forms  the  transition  from  the  first  half  to 
the  second. 

The  promise  is  now  followed  by  an  appeal  to  make  ready 
the  way  which  the  redeemed  people  have  to  take.  Ver.  14. 
"  And  He  saitii,  Heap  up,  heap  up,  prepare  a  way,  tahe  away 
every  obstruction  from  the  way  of  my  people''  This  is  the  very 
Same  appeal  which  occurs  once  in  all  three  books  of  these  pro- 
phecies (ch.  xl.  3,  4,  Ivii.  14,  Ixii.  10).  The  subject  of  the 
verb  (^dmar)  is  not  Jehovah ;  but  the  prophet  intentionally 
leaves  it  obscure,  as  in  ch.  xl.  3,  6  (cf.  xxvi.  2).  It  is  a  heavenly 
cry ;  and  the  crier  is  not  to  be  more  precisely  named. 

The  primary  ground  for  this  voice  being  heard  at  all  is,  that 
the  Holy  One  is  also  the  Merciful  One,  and  not  only  has  a  mani- 
festation of  glory  on  high,  but  also  a  manifestation  of  grace  below. 
Yer.  15.  "For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  the  eternally  dwell- 
ing One,  He  whose  name  is  Holy  One;  I  dwell  on  high  and  in  the 
holy  place,  and  with  the  contrite  one  and  him  that  is  of  a  humbled 
spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  humbled  ones,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
contrite  ones."  He  inflicts  punishment  in  His  wrath ;  but  to  those 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  urged  thereby  to  repentance  and  the 
desire  for  salvation.  He  is  most  inwardly  and  most  effectually  near 
with  His  grace.  For  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  not  too  great  for 
Him,  and  a  human  heart  is  not  too  small  for  Him  to  dwell  in. 
And  He  who  dwells  upon  cherubim,  and  among  the  praises  of 
Seraphim,  does  not  scorn  to  dwell  among  the  sighs  of  a  poor 
human  soul.  He  is  called  ram  (high),  as  being  high  and 
exalted  in  Himself ;  i<^i  (the  lofty  One),  as  towering  above  all 
besides ;  and  ^J?  i5'B'.  This  does  not  mean  the  dweller  in  eternity, 
which  is  a  thought  quite  outside  the  biblical  range  of  ideas;  but, 
since  nv  stands  to  pK'  not  in  an  objective,  but  in  an  attributive 
or  adverbial  relation  (Ps.  xlv.  7,  cf.  Prov.  i.  33),  and  t?E',  as 
opposed  to  being  violently  wrested  from  the  ordinary  sphere  of 
life  and  work  (cf.  Ps.  xvi.  9,  cii.  29),  denotes  a  continuing  life, 
a  life  having  its  root  in  itself,  iy  i3B'  must  mean  the  eternally 
(=  IVp)  dwelling  One,  i.e.  He  whose  life  lasts  for  ever  and  is 
always  the  same.  He  is  also  called  qddosh,  as  One  who  is 
absolutely  pure  and  good,  separated  from  all  the  uncleanness 
and  imperfection  by  which  creatures  are  characterized.  This 
is  not  to  be  rendered  sanctum  nomen  ejus,  but  sanctus;  this 
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name  is  the  facit  of  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  history  of 
salvation,  which  is  accomplished  in  love  and  wrath,  grace  and 
judgment.  This  God  inhabits  mdrom  v'qddosh,  the  height  and 
the  Holy  Place  (accusatives  of  the  object,  like  mdrom  in  eh. 
xxxiii.  5,  and  m'rormm  in  ch.  xxxiii.  16),  both  together  being 
equivalent  to  ^w?  airpoaiTOV  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  since  qddosh 
(neuter,  as  in  Ps.  xlvi.  5,  Ixv.  5)  answers  to  </)w?,  and  mdrom  to 
uTrpoaiTov.  But  He  also  dwells  with  (ns  as  in  Lev.  xvi.  16) 
the  crushed  and  lowly  of  spirit.  To  these  He  is  most  inti- 
mately near,  and  that  for  a  salutary  and  gracious  purpose, 
namely  "  to  revive  .  .  ."  n^nn  and  njn  always  signify  either  to 
keep  tliat  which  is  living  alive,  or  to  restore  to  life  that  which 
is  dead.  The  spirit  is  the  seat  of  pride  and  humility,  the  heart 
the  seat  of  all  feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  we  have  therefore 
spiritum  humilium  and  cor  contritorum.  The  selfish  egotism 
which  repentance  breaks  has  its  root  in  the  heart;  and  the  self- 
consciousness,  from  whose  false  elevation  repentance  brings 
down,  lias  its  seat  in  the  spirit  {PsycJiol.  p.  199). 

The  com])assion,  by  virtue  of  which  God  has  His  abode 
and  His  work  of  grace  in  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  penitent, 
is  founded  in  that  free  anticipating  love  which  called  man  and 
his  self-conscious  spirit-soul  into  being  at  tlie  first.  Ver.  16. 
"  For  I  do  not  contend  for  ever,  and  I  am  not  angry  for  ever  : 
for  the  spirit  would  pine  away  before  me,  and  the  souls  of  men 
which  I  have  created^  The  early  translators  (LXX.,  Syr.,  Jer., 
possibly  also  the  Targum)  give  to  ^iby^  the  meaning  egredietur, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  established.  And  so  also  does  Stier, 
so  far  as  the  thouglit  is  concerned,  when  he  adopts  the  render- 
ing, "  A  spirit  from  me  will  cover  over,  and  breath  of  life  will 
I  make ;"  and  so  Hahn,  "  When  the  spirit  pines  away  before 
me,  I  create  breath  in  abundance."  But  in  both  cases  the 
writer  would  at  any  rate  have  used  the  perf.  consec.  '^''E'yi,  and 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  has  not  the  syntactic  form  of  an 
apodosis.  The  rendering  given  above  is  the  only  one  that  is 
unassailable  both  grammatically  and  in  fact.  ''3  introduces  the 
reason  for  the  self-limitation  of  the  divine  wrath,  just  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  39  (cf.  Ps.  ciii.  14) :  if  God  should  put  no 
restraint  upon  His  wrath,  the  Consequence  would  be  the  entire 
destruction  of  human  life,  which  was  His  creative  work  at  first. 
The  verb  1l?y,  from  its  primary  meaning  to  bend  round  (Job, 
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11.  p.  8),  has  sometirces  the  transitive  meaning  to  cover,  and 
sometimes  the  meaning  to  wrap  one's  self  round,  i.e.  to  become 
faint  or  weak  (compare  sjltsv,  fainted  away,  Lam.  ii.  19  ;  and 
5)i3j?nri  in  Ps.  cxlii.  4,  which  is  applied  to  the  spirit,  like  the  kal 
here).  'JS|D  is  equivalent  to  "  in  consequence  of  the  wrath 
proceeding  from  me."  T\mm  (a  plural  only  met  with  here) 
signifies,  according  to  the  fixed  usage  of  the  Old  Testament 
,.{ii.  22,  xlii.  5),  the  souls  of  men,  the  origin  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  creation  in  the  attributive  clause  (with  an  emphatic 
V^.),  just  as  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  16  (cf.  Zech.  xii.  1).  Whether  the 
accents  are  intended  to  take  'TT'tfy  i:n  in  this  attributive  sense 
or  not,  cannot  be  decided  from  the  tiphchah  attached  to  niDB'JI. 
The  prophet,  who  refers  to  the  flood  in  other  passages  also  (e.g. 
ch.  liv.  9),  had  probably  in  his  mind  the  promise  given  after 
the  flood,  according  to  which  God  would  not  make  the  existing 
and  inherited  moral  depravity  an  occasion  for  utterly  destroy- 
ing the  human  race. 

This  general  law  of  His  action  is  most  especially  the  law  of 
His  conduct  towards  Israel,  in  which  such  grievous  effects  of 
its  well-deserved  punishment  are  apparent,  and  effects  so  diffe- 
rent from  those  intended,  that  the  compassion  of  God  feels 
impelled  to  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  for  the  good  of  all 
that  are  susceptible  of  salvation.  Vers.  17,  18.  "  And  because 
of  the  iniquity  of  its  selfishness,  I  was  wroth,  and  smote  it;  hiding 
myself,  and  being  angry :  then  it  went  on,  turning  away  in  the 
way  of  its  own  heart,  I  have  seen  its  ways,  and  will  heal  it ; 
and  will  lead  it,  and  afford  consolations  to  it,  and  to  its  mourning 
ones."  The  fundamental  and  chief  sin  of  Israel  is  here  called 
VVa,  lit.  a  cut  or  slice  (=  gain,  ch.  Ivi.  11);  then,  like  irXeove^ia, 
which  is  "idolatry"  according  to  Ool.  iii.  5,  or  like  ^CKap'yvpia, 
which  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil"  according  to  1  Tim.  vi.  10,  greedy 
desire  for  worldly  possession,  self-seeking,  or  worldliness  gene- 
rally. The  future  lii?^l,  standing  as  it  does  by  the  side  of  the 
perfect  here,  indicates  that  which  is  also  past ;  and  I'spNI  stands 
in  the  place  of  a  second  gerund  :  abscondendo  (viz.  pdnai,  my 
face,  ch.  liv.  8)  et  stomachando.  When  Jehovah  had  thus 
wrathfully  hidden  His  gracious  countenance  from  Israel,  and 
withdrawn  His  gracious  presence  out  of  the  midst  of  Israel 
<Hos.  V.  6,  ono  Ybn),  it  went  away  from  Him  (33it!'  with  33it^, 
like  '^'St  with  '^f^V),  going  its  own  ways  like  the  world  of  nations 
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that  had  been  left  to  themselves.  But  Jehovah  had  not  seen 
these  wanderings  without  pity.  The  futures  which  follow  are 
promising,  not  by  virtue  of  any  syntactic  necessity,  but  by 
virtue  of  an  inward  necessity.  He  will  heal  His  wounded  (ch. 
i.  4-6)  and  languishing  people,  and  lead  in  the  right  way  those 
that  are  going  astray,  and  afford  them  consolation  as  a  recom- 
pense for  their  long  sufferings  (D''»i™  is  derived  from  the  piel 
nro,  and  not,  as  in  Hos.  xi.  8,  from  the  niphal  hinndchem,  in  the 
sense  of  "feelings  of  sympathy"),  especially  {Vav  epexeget.; 
Ges.  §  155,  1)  its  mourning  ones  (ch.  Ixi.  2,  3,  Ixvi.  10),  i.e. 
those  whom  punishment  has  brought  to  repentance,  and  ren- 
dered desirous  of  salvation. 

But  when  the  redemption  comes,  it  will  divide  Israel  into 
two  halves,  with  very  different  prospects.  Vers.  19-21. 
"  Creating  fruit  of  the  lips ;  Jehovah  saith,  '  Peace,  peace  to 
those  that  are  far  off,  and  to  those  that  are  near ;  and  I  heal  it.^ 
But  the  wicked  are  like  the  sea  that  is  cast  up ;  for  it  cannot  rest, 
and  its  waters  cast  out  slime  and  mud.  There  is  no  peace,  saith 
my  God,  for  the  wicked."  The  words  of  God  in  ver.  19  are 
introduced  with  an  interpolated  "  inquit  Jehova"  (cf .  ch.  xlv. 
24,  and  the  ellipsis  in  ch.  xli.  27);  and  what  Jehovah  effects  by 
speaking  thus  is  placed  first  in  a  determining  participial  clause: 
"  Creating  fruit  (313  =  3«,  313,  keri  ^i)  of  the  lips,"  Kapirov 
■)(ei\emv  (LXX.,  Heb.  xiii.  15),  i.e.  not  of  His  own  lips,  to 
which  S<li3  would  be  inapplicable,  but  the  offering  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  springing  from  human  lips  (for  the  figure, 
see  Psychol,  p.  214,  transl. ;  and  on  the  root  33,  to  press  upon 
forward.  Gen.  p.  635) :  "  Jehovah  saith  shdlom,  shdlom,"  i.e. 
lasting  and  perfect  peace  (as  in  ch.  xxvi.  3),  "  be  the  portion 
of  those  of  my  people  who  are  scattered  far  and  near"  (ch.  xHii. 
5-7,  xlix.  12 ;  compare  the  application  to  heathen  and  Jews  in 
Eph.  ii.  17)  ;  "and  I  heal  it"  (viz.  the  nation,  which,  although 
scattered,  is  like  one  person  in  the  sight  of  God).  But  the 
wicked,  who  persist  in  the  alienation  from  God  inherited  from 
the  fathers,  are  incapable  of  the  peace  which  God  brings  to 
His  people  :  they  are  like  the  sea  in  its  tossed  and  stormy  state 
({ynw  pausal  third  pers.  as  an  attributive  clause).  As  this  cannot 
rest,  and  as  its  waters  cast  out  slime  and  mud,  so  has  their 
natural  state  become  one  of  perpetual  disturbance,  leading  to 
the  uninterrupted  production  of  unclean  and  ungodly  thoughts, 
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words,  and  works.  Thus,  then,  there  is  no  peace  for  them, 
saith  my  God.  With  these  words,  which  have  even  a  more 
pathetic  sound  here  than  in  ch.  xlviii.  22,  the  prophet  seals  the 
second  book  of  his  prophecies.  The  "  wicked"  referred  to  are 
not  the  heathen  outside  Israel,  but  the  heathen,  i.e.  those 
estranged  from  God,  within  Israel  itself. 

The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  this 
closing  prophecy  is  formed  by  ittsi  in  ch.  Ivii.  14,  In  the 
second  half,  from  ch.  Ivii.  116,  we  find  the  accustomed  style  of 
our  prophet ;  but  in  ch.  Ivi.  9-lvii.  11a  the  style  is  so  thoroughly 
different,  that  Ewald  maintains  that  the  prophet  has  here 
inserted  in  his  book  a  fragment  from  some  earlier  writer  of 
the  time  of  Manasseh.  But  we  regard  this  as  very  improbable. 
It  is  not  required  by  what  is  stated  concerning  the  prophets 
and  shepherds,  for  the  book  of  Ezekiel  clearly  shows  that  the 
prophets  and  shepherds  of  the  captivity  were  thus  debased. 
Still  less  does  what  is  stated  concerning  the  early  death  of  the 
righteous  require  it ;  for  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  suffering 
servant  of  Jehovah,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  second  book,  is 
shadowed  forth  therein.  Nor  by  what  is  affirmed  as  to  the 
idolatrous  conduct  of  the  people;  for  in  the  very  centre  (ver.  4) 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  reproached  for  their  contemp- 
tuous treatment  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah.  Nor  does  the 
language  itself  force  us  to  any  such  conjecture,  for  ch.  liii.  also 
differs  from  the  style  met  with  elsewhere ;  and  yet  (although 
Ewald  regards  it  as  an  earlier,  borrowed  fragment)  it  must  be 
written  by  the  author  of  the  whole,  since  its  grandest  idea 
finds  its  fullest  expression  there.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
assume  that  the  prophet  described  the  idolatry  of  the  people 
under  the  influence  of  earlier  models.  If  he  had  been  a  pro- 
phet of  the  captives  after  the  time  of  Isaiah,  he  would  have 
rested  his  prophecies  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  For  just  as 
ch.  li.  18  sqq.  has  the  ring  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
so  does  ch.  Ivii.  3  sqq.  resemble  in  many  respects  the  earlier 
reproaches  of  Jeremiah  (compare  Jer.  v.  7-9,.  29,  ix.  8,  with 
the  expression,  "  Should  I  rest  satisfied  with  this  ?  ") ;  also  ch. 
ii.  25  (t^KW),  ii.  20,  iii.  6, 13  ("  upon  lofty  mountains  and  under 
green  trees") ;  also  the  night  scene  in  Ezek.  xxiii. 
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PART   III. 

FIRST  PROPHECY.— Chap,  lviii. 

THE  FALSE  WORSHIP  AND  THE  TRUE,  WITH  THE  PROMISES 
BELONGING  TO  THE  LATTER. 

As  the  last  prophecy  of  the  second  book  contained  all  the  three 
elements  of  prophetic  addresses — reproach,  threat,  and  promise, 
— so  this,  the  first  prophecy  of  the  third  book,  cannot  open  in 
any  other  way  than  with  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  these.  The 
prophet  receives  the  commission  to  appear  as  the  preacher  of 
condemnation  ;  and  whilst  Jehovah  is  giving  the  reason  for 
this  commission,  the  preaching  itself  commences.  Vers.  1,  2. 
"  Cry  toith  full  throat,  hold  not  back ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a 
bugle,  and  proclaim  to  my  people  their  apostasy,  and  to  the  hous6 
of  Jacob  their  sins.  And  they  seek  me  day  by  day,  and  desire  to 
learn  my  ways,  like  a  nation  which  has  done  righteousness,  and 
has  not  forsaken  the  right  of  their  God:  they  ash  of  me  pidgments 
of  righteousness  ;  they  desire  the  drawing  near  of  Elohim."  As 
the  second  prophecy  of  the  first  part  takes  as  its  basis  a  text 
from  Micah  (ch.  ii.  1—4),  so  have  we  here  in  ver.  16  the  echo 
of  Mic.  iii.  8.  Not  only  with  lisping  lips  (1  Sam.  i.  13),  but 
with  the  throat  (Ps.  cxv.  7,  cxlix.  6) ;  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
the  strength  of  the  voice,  lifting  up  the  voice  like  the  shophdr 
(not  a  trumpet,  which  is  called  iTJ^vn,  nor  in  fact  any  metallic 
instrument,  but  a  bugle  or  signal  horn,  like  that  blown  on  new 
year's  day :  see  at  Ps.  Ixxxi.  4),  i.e.  in  a  shrill  shouting  tone. 
With  a  loud  voice  that  must  be  heard,  with  the  most  unsparing 
publicity,  the  prophet  is  to  point  out  to  the  people  their  deep 
moral  wounds,  which  they  may  indeed  hide  from  themselves 
with  hypocritical  opus  operatum,  but  cannot  conceal  from  the 
all-seeing  God.  The  1  of  ''ffii^]  does  not  stand  for  an  explana- 
tory particle,  but  for  an  adversative  one  :  "  their  apostasy 
their  sins ;  and  yet  (although  they  are  to  be  punished  for  these) 
they  approach  Jehovah  every  day"  (Di'  D^'  with  mahpacTi 
under  the  first  Di',  and  pasek  after  it,  as  is  the  general  rule 
between  two   like -sounding  words),   "that  He  would  now 
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speedily  interpose."  They  also  desire  to  know  the  ways  which 
He  intends  to  take  for  their  deliverance,  and  by  which  He 
desires  to  lead  them.  This  reminds  us  of  the  occurrence 
between  Ezekiel  and  the  elders  of  Gola  (Ezek.  xx.  1  sqq. ; 
compare  also  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30  sqq.).  As  if  they  had  been  a 
people  whose  rectitude  of  action  and  fidelity  to  the  commands 
of  God  warranted  them  in  expecting  nothing  but  what  was 
good  in  the  future,  they  ask  God  (viz.  in  prayer  and  by  in- 
quiring of  the  prophet)  for  mishp'te  tsedeq.,  "  righteous  mani- 
festations of  judgment,"  i.e.  such  as  will  save  them  and  destroy 
their  foes,  and  desire  qirbath  'Elohim,  the  coming  of  God,  i.e. 
His  saving  parousia.  The  energetic  futures,  with  the  tone 
upon  the  last  syllable,  answer  to  their  self-righteous  pre- 
sumption ;  and  lissni  is  repeated,  according  to  Isaiah's  most 
favourite  oratorical  figure  (see  p.  134),  at  the  close  of  the 
verse. 

There  follow  now  the  words  of  the  work-righteous  them- 
selves, who  hold  up  their  fasting  before  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
complain  that  He  takes  no  notice  of  it.  And  how  could  He  ? ! 
Vers.  3,  4.  "  '  Wherefore  do  we  fast  and  Thou  seest  not,  afflict 
our  soul  and  Thou  regardest  not?'  Behold,  on  the  day  of  your 
fasting  ye  cany  on  your  business,  and  ye  oppress  all  your 
labourers.  Behold,  ye  fast  with  strife  and  quarrelling,  and  with 
smiting  with  the  fist  maliciously  closed :  ye  do  not  fast  now  to 
make  your  voice  audible  on  high"  By  the  side  of  D1S  (root  DV, 
to  press,  tie  up,  constrain)  we  have  here  the  older  expres- 
sion found  in  the  Pentateuch,  t^SJ  nsv,  to  do  violence  to  the 
natural  life.  In  addition  to  the  fasting  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment (the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  Tizri),  the  only  fast 
prescribed  by  the  law,  other  fasts  were  observed  according  to 
Zech.  vii.  3,  viii.  19,  viz.  fasts  to  commemorate  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (10th  Tebeth),  its  capture  (17th 
Tammuz),  its  destruction  (9th  Abib),  and  the  murder  of  Geda- 
liah  (3d  Tizri).  The  exiles  boast  of  this  fasting  here;  but  it  is 
a  heartless,  dead  work,  and  therefore  worthless  in  the  sight  ot 
God.  There  is  the  most  glaring  contrast  between  the  object  of 
the  fast  and  their  conduct  on  the  fast-day :  for  they  carry  on 
their  work-day  occupation ;  they  are  then,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  true  taskmasters  to  their  work-people  (lest  the  ser- 
vice of  the  master  should  suffer  from  the  service  of  God)  ;  and 
VOL   II  2  B 
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because  when  fasting  they  are  doubly  irritable  and  ill-tempered, 
this  leads  to  quarrelling  and  strife,  and  even  to  striking  with 
angry  fist  (1'i?S<3,  from  ^13,  to  collect  together,  make  into  a 
ball,  clench).  Hence  in  their  present  state  the  true  purpose 
of  fasting  is  quite  unknown  to  them,  viz.  to  enable  them  to 
draw  near  with  importunate  prayer  to  God,  who  is  enthroned 
on  high  (ch.  Ivii.  15).^  The  only  difficulty  here  is  the  phrase 
ysn  NSD.  In  the  face  of  ver.  13,  this  cannot  have  any  other 
meaning  than  to  stretch  one's  hand  after  occupation,  to  carry 
on  business,  to  occupy  one's  self  with  it, — ^sn  combining  the 
three  meanings,  application  or  affairs,  striving,  and  trade  or 
occupation.  f*^p,  however,  maintains  its  primary  meaning,  to 
lay  hold  of  or' grasp  (cf.  ch.  x.  14;  Targ.  fi^^ys  ryaFi  pRN, 
ye  seek  your  livelihood).  This  is  sustained  by  what  follows, 
whether  we  derive  23'?sy  (cf.  ''i'pn,  ch.  Ivii.  6)  from  3SV  (et 
omnes  labores  vestros  graves  rigide  exigitis),  tJ'33  (from  which 
we  have  here  l^JiPi  for  iB'SPi,  Deut.  xv.  3)  being  construed  as 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  35  with  the  accusative  of  what  is  peremptorily 
demanded  ;  or  (what  we  certainly  prefer)  from  ^iV  ;  or  better 
still  from  3VJf  (like  7py)  :  omnes  operanos  vestros  adigitis  (urgetis), 
B'JJ  being  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  oppressed, 
as  in  Deut.  xv.  2,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  oppression  of  a 
debtor.  Here,  however,  the  reference  is  not  to  those  who  owe 
money,  but  to  those  who  owe  labour,  or  to  obligations  to  labour ; 
and  3Vlf  does  not  signify  a  debtor  (an  idea  quite  foreign  to 
this  verbal  root),  but  a  labourer,  one  who  eats  the  bread  of 
sorrows,  or  of  hard  toil  (Ps.  cxxvii.  2).  The  prophet  paints 
throughout  from  the  life ;  and  we  cannot  be  persuaded  by 
Stier's  false  zeal  for  Isaiah's  authorship  to  give  up  the  opinion, 
that  we  have  here  a  figure  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  exiles  in 
Babylon. 

Whilst  the  people  on  the  fast-day  are  carrying  on  their 
worldly,  selfish,  everyday  business,  the  fasting  is  perverted  from 
a  means  of  divine  worship  and  absorption  in  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  day  to  the  most  thoroughly  selfish  purposes :  it 
is  supposed  to  be  of  some  worth  and  to  merit  some  reward. 

^  The  ancient  church  called  a  fast  statio,  because  he  who  fasted  had  to 
■wait  in  prayer  day  and  night  like  a  soldier  at  his  post.  See  on  this  and 
what  follows,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  iii.  Sim.  5,  and  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, c.  iii. 
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This  work-holy  delusion,  behind  which  self-righteousness  and 
unrighteousness  were  concealed,  is  met  thus  by  Jehovah 
through  His  prophet :  Vers.  5-7.  "  Can  such  tilings  as  these 
pass  for  a  fast  that  I  have  pleasure  in,  as  a  day  for  a  man  to 
afflict  his  soul?  To  bow  down  Ms  head  like  a  bulrush,  and 
spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him — dost  thou  call  this  a 
fast  and  an  acceptable  day  for  Jehovah  ?  Is  not  this  a  fast  that 
T  have  pleasure  in :  To  loose  coils  of  wickedness,  to  untie  the 
bands  of  the  yoke,  and  for  sending  away  the  oppressed  as  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  kind  of  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  this,  to  break 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  to  take  the  poor  and  houseless  to  thy 
home ;  when  thou  seest  a  naked  man  that  thou  elothest  him,  and 
dost  not  deny  thyself  before  thine  own  flesh  ?"  The  second  part 
of  the  address  commences  with  ver.  5.  The  true  worship, 
which  consists  in  works  of  merciful  love  to  one's  brethren,  and 
its  great  promises  are  here  placed  in  contrast  with  the  false 
worship  just  described,  ntan  points  backwards  :  is  such  a  fast 
as  this  a  fast  after  Jehovah's  mind,  a  day  on  which  it  can  be 
said  in  truth  that  a  man  afflicts  his  soul  (Lev.  xvi.  29)  ?  The 
n  of  ^3?n  is  resumed  in  ntpn ;  the  second  ?  is  the  object  to  iO\}F\ 
expressed  as  a  dative.  The  first  ?  answers  to  our  preposition 
"to"  with  the  infinitive,  which  stands  here  at  the  beginning 
like  a  casus  absol.  (to  hang  down  ;  for  which  the  inf.  abs. 
Slisan  might  also  be  used),  and  as  in  most  other  cases  passes 
over  into  the  finite  (et  quod  saccum  et  cinerem  substernit,  viz. 
sibi:  Ges.  §  132,  Anm.  2).  To  hang  down  the  head  and  sit  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes — this  does  not  in  itself  deserve  the  name  of 
fasting  and  of  a  day  of  gracious  reception  (ch.  Ivi.  7,  Ixi.  2)  on 
the  part  of  Jehovah  (nin''?  for  a  subjective  genitive).  Vers. 
6  and  7  affirm  that  the  fasting  which  is  pleasant  to  Jehovah 
consists  in  something  very  different  from  this,  namely,  in  re- 
leasing the  oppressed,  and  in  kindness  to  the  helpless ;  not  in 
abstinence  from  eating  as  such,  but  in  sympathetic  acts  of  that 
self-denying  love,  which  gives  up  bread  or  any  other  possession 
for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  the  needy .^  There  is  a  bitter 
irony  in  these  words,  just  as  when  the  ancients  said,  "  not  eating 
is  a  natural  fast,  but  abstaining  from  sin  is  a  spiritual  fast." 
During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  a  general 

1  The  ancient  church  connected  fasting  with  ahnsgiving  by  law.  Dressd, 
Patr.  Ap.  p.  493. 
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emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  Israelitish  descent  (who  were  to 
be  set  free,  according  to  the  law,  every  three  years)  was  resolved 
upon  and  carried  out ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Chaldeans  were  gone, 
the  masters  fetched  their  liberated  slaves  back  into  servitude 
again  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8-22).  And  as  ver.  6  shows,  they  carried 
the  same  selfish  and  despotic  disposition  with  them  into 
captivity.  The  HT  which  points  forwards  is  expanded  into  infin. 
absolutes,  which  are  carried  on  quite  regularly  in  the  finite 
tense.  Motdh,  which  is  repeated  palindromically,  signifies  in 
both  cases  a  yoke,  lit.  vectis,  the  cross  wood  which  formed  ih& 
most  important  part  of  the  yoke,  and  which  was  fastened  to  the 
animal's  head,  and  so  connected  with  the  plough  by  means  of 
a  cord  or  strap  (Sir.  xxx.  35,  xxxiii.  27).^  It  is  to  this  that 
Tvr\iV:,  knots,  refers.  We  cannot  connect  it  with  mutteh,  a  state 
of  perverted  right  (Ezek.  ix.  9),  as  Hitzig  does.  D'V=lS^  are 
persons  unjustly  and  forcibly  oppressed  even  with  cruelty ;  YT* 
is  a  stronger  synonym  to  PE'V  (^e.g,  Amos  iv.  1).  In  ver.  7  we 
have  the  same  spirit  of  general  humanity  as  in  Job  xxxi.  13-23, 
Ezek.  xviii.  7,  8  (compare  what  James  describes  in  ch.  i.  27  as 
"  pure  religion  and  undefiled").  Dn?  (^^)  D"1S  is  the  usual 
phrase  for  kXuv  {KKd^eiv)  aprov.  D'''ll"ip  is  the  adjective  to 
D\V?!j  and  apparently  therefore  must  be  derived  from  T]» : 
miserable  men  who  have  shown  themselves  refractory  towards 
despotic  rulers.  But  the  participle  mdrud  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere;  and  the  recommendation  to  receive  political  fugitives 
has  a  modern  look.  The  parallels  in  Lam.  i.  7  and  iii.  19  are 
conclusive  evidence,  that  the  word  is  intended  as  a  derivative 
of  in,  to  wander  about,  and  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  LXX., 
Targ.,  and  Jerome  (vagos).  But  1i"i»,  pi.  Cllil?,  is  no  adjective; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  the  opinion,  that  by  "  wan- 
derers" We  are  to  understand  Israelitish  men.  Ewald  supposes 
that  Dniip  may  be  taken  as  a  part.  Jiopli.  for  Q^TJ'^,  hunted 
away,  like  DTilOdn  in  2  Kings  xi.  2  Qteri  wrymn) ;  but  it  cannot 

^  I  have  already  observed  at  ch.  xlvii.  6,  in  vindication  of  what  was 
stated  at  ch.  x.  27,  that  the  yoke  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  collar.  I 
brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  Prof.  Schegg,  who  wrote  to  me 
immediately  after  his  return  from  his  journey  to  Palestine  to  the  following 
effect :  "  I  saw  many  oxen  ploughing  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus ;  and  in  every  case  the  yoke  was  a  cross  piece 
of  wood  laid  upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  fastened  to  the  pole  of  tha 
plough  by  a  cord  which  passed  under  the  neck  of  the  animal." 
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be  shown  that  the  language  allowed  of  this  shifting  of  a  vowel- 
sound.  We  prefer  tq  assume  that  D''"i'nD  (persecuted)  is  re- 
garded as  part,  pass.,  even  if  only  per  metaplasmwm,  from  TiO, 
a  secondary  form  of  n^n  (of.  D3D,  J'^D,  ns»,  makuna).  Ver.  76 
is  still  the  virtual  subject  to  W"iri3S  DiS.  The  apodosis  to  the 
hypothetical  '3  commences  with  a  perf.  consec,  which  then 
passes  into  the  pausal  future  D^ynn.  In  ^"iB'iip  (from  thine  own 
flesh)  it  is  presupposed  that  all  men  form  one  united  whole  as 
being  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  they  form  one 
family,  owing  to  one  another  mutual  love. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  point  out  the  reward  of  divine 
grace,  which  would  follow  such  a  fast  as  this,  consisting  of 
self-renouncing,  self-sacrificing  love ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
promise  he  once  more  reminds  of  the  fact,  that  this  love  is 
the  condition  of  the  promise.  This  divides  the  promises  into 
two.  The  middle  promise  is  linked  on  to  the  first;  the  morning 
dawn  giving  promise  of  the  "perfect  day"  (Prov.  iv.  18).  The 
first  series  of  promises  we  have  in  vers.  8,  9a.  "  TJien  will  thy 
light  break  forth  as  the  morning  dawn,  and  thy  healing  will 
sprout  up  speedily,  and  thy  righteousness  will  go  before  thee,  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  will  follow  thee.  Then  ivilt  thou  call  and 
Jehovah  will  answer ;  thou  wilt  beseech,  and  He  will  say,  Here 
am  I!"  The  love  of  God  is  called  "light"  in  contrast  with  His 
■wrath  ;  and  a  quiet  cheerful  life  in  God's  love  is  so  called,  in 
contrast  with  a  wild  troubled  life  spent  in  God's  wrath.  This 
life  in  God's  love  has  its  dawn  and  its  noon-day.  When  it  is 
night  both  witliin  and  around  a  man,  and  he  suffers  himself  to 
lae  awakened  by  the  love  of  God  to  a  reciprocity  of  love ;  then 
does  the  love  of  God,  like  the  rising  sun,  open  for  itself  a  way 
through  the  man's  dark  night  and  overcome  the  darkness  of 
wrath,  but  so  gradually  that  the  sky  within  is  at  first  only 
streaked  as  it  were  with  the  red  of  the  morning  dawn,  the 
herald  of  the  sun.  A  second  figure  of  a  promising  character 
follows.  The  man  is  sick  unto  death ;  but  when  the  love  of 
God  stimulates  him  to  reciprocal  love,  he  is  filled  with  new 
vigour,  and  his  recovery  springs  up  suddenly ;  he  feels  within 
him  a  new  life  working  through  with  energetic  force  like  a 
miraculous  springing  up  of  verdure  from  the  earth,  or  of 
growing  and  flowering  plants.  The  only  other  passages  in 
which  nans  occurs  are  in  the  b')oks  of  Jeremiah,  Chronicles, 
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and  Nehemiah,  It  signifies  recovery  (LXX.  here,  ra  tdfiard 
(Tov  Trtvv  avareXet,  an  old  mistake  for  Ifidria,  vestimenta),  and 
hence  general  prosperity  (2  Ohron.  xxiv.  13).  It  always 
occurs  with  the  predicate  nnijy  (causative  npjjn,  cf.  Targ.  Ps. 
cxlvii.  3,  t01S<  pBX,  another  reading  P^ll*?),  oritur  (for  which 
we  have  here  poetically  germinat)  alicui  saniias;  hence  Gesenius 
and  others  have  inferred,  that  the  word  originally  meant  the 
binding  up  of  a  wound,  bandage  (imponitur  alicui  fascia). 
But  the  primary  word  is  ^"IX  ~  ^"is,  to  set  to  rights,  to  restore 
or  put  into  the  right  condition  (e.g.  b.  Sabbath  335,  "  he  cured 
his  wounded  flesh  "),  connected  with  ^''l'?,  Arab,  drak,  accommo- 
datus;  so  that  n^nKj  after  the  form  naiPDj  Arab,  (though  rarely) 
arika,  signifies  properly,  setting  to  rights,  i.e.  restoration. 

The  third  promise  is :  "  thy  righteousness  will  go  before 
thee,  the  glory  of  Jehovah  will  gather  thee,  or  keep  thee  to- 
gether," i.e.  be  thy  rear-guard  (LXX.  irepia-TeKel  a-e,  enclose 
thee  with  its  protection ;  ^px  as  in  ^lEXD,  ch.  lii.  12).  The 
figure  is  a  significant  one :  the  first  of  the  mercies  of  God  is 
SiKaiovv,  and  the  last  Bo^d^eiv.  When  Israel  is  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  works  of  compassionate  love,  it  is  like  an  army 
on  the  march  or  a  travelling  caravan,  for  which  righteousness 
clears  and  shows  the  way  as  being  the  most  appropriate  gift  of 
God,  and  whose  rear  is  closed  by  the  glory  of  God,  which  so 
conducts  it  to  its  goal  that  not  one  is  left  behind.  The  fourth 
promise  assures  them  of  the  immediate  hearing  of  prayer,  of 
every  appeal  to  God,  every  cry  for  help. 

But  before  the  prophet  brings  his  promises  up  to  their  cul- 
minating point,  he  once  more  lays  down  the  condition  upon 
which  they  rest.  Vers.  96-12.  "  If  tJiou  put  away  from  the 
midst  of  thee  the  yoke,  the  pointing  of  the  finger,  and  speaking  of 
evil,  and  offerest  up  thy  gluttony  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfiest  the 
soul  that  is  bowed  down :  thy  light  will  stream  out  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  thy  darkness  become  like  the  brightness  of  noon-day. 
And  Jehovah  will  guide  thee  continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  in 
droughts,  and  refresh  thy  bones;  and  thou  wilt  become  like  a  well- 
watered  garden,  and  like  a  fountain,  whose  waters  never  deceive. 
And  thy  people  will  build  ruins  of  the  olden  time,  foundations  of 
earlier  geiierations  wilt  thou  erect;  and  men  will  call  thee  repairers 
of  breaches,  restorers  of  habitable  streets."  f^ljiOj  a  yoke,  is  here 
equivalent  to  yoking  or  oppression,  as  in  ver.  6a,  where  it 
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stands  by  the  side  of  V^l.  wysTlpE'  (only  met  with  here,  for 
nPE*,  Ges.  §  65,  1,  a),  the  stretching  out  of  the  finger,  signifies 
a  scornful  pointing  with  the  fingers  (Prov.  vi.  13,  BaxrvKo- 
BeiKTeiv)  at  humbler  men,  and  especially  at  such  as  are 
godly  (ch.  Ivii.  4).  ij?~i3'n,  the  utterance  of  things  which  are 
wicked  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  one's  neighbour,  hence 
sinful  conversation  in  general.  The  early  commentators  looked 
for  more  under  ^fpl,  than  is  really  meant  (and  so  does  even 
Stier :  "  thy  soul,  thy  heart,  all  thy  sympathetic  feelings,"  etc.). 
The  name  of  the  soul,  which  is  regarded  here  as  greedily  long- 
ing (ch.  Ivi.  11),  is  used  in  Deut.  xxiv.  6  for  that  which  nourishes 
it,  and  here  for  that  which  it  longs  for ;  the  longing  itself 
(appetitus)  for  the  object  of  the  longing  [Psychol,  p.  204). 
We  may  see  this  very  clearly  from  the  choice  of  the  verb  pBJJi 
(a  voluntative  in  a  conditional  clause,  Ges.  §  128,  2),  which, 
starting  from  the  primary  meaning  educere  (related  to  P??,  Arabic 
anfaqa,  to  give  out,  distribute,  nafaqa,  distribution,  especially 
of  alms),  signifies  both  to  work  out,  acquire,  carry  off  (Prov. 
iii.  13,  viii.  35,  etc.),  and  also  to  take  out,  deliver,  offer,  ex- 
promere  (as  in  this  instance  and  Ps.  cxl.  9,  cxliv.  13).  The 
soul  "bowed  down"  is  bowed  down  in  this  instance  through 
abstinence.  The  apodoses  commence  with  the  ^er/.  cons.  fTitl. 
n?aK  is  the  darkness  caused  by  the  utter  absence  of  light  (Arab. 
afalat  esh-shemsu,  "  the  sun  has  become  invisible ")  ;  see  at 
Job  X.  22.  This,  as  the  substantive  clause  affirms,  is  like  the 
noon-day,  which  is  called  ^^.l^^-^,  because  at  that  point  the  day- 
light of  both  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  rising  and  setting 
light,  is  divided  as  it  were  into  two  by  the  climax  which  it  has 
attained.  A  new  promise  points  to  the  fact,  that  such  a  man 
may  enjoy  without  intermission  the  mild  and  safe  guidance  of 
divine  grace,  for  which  nm  (nmn,  syn.  ?n3)  is  the  word  com- 
monly employed;  and  another  to  the  communication  of  the 
most  copious  supply  of  strength.  The  ava^  y^yp-  ^"^^^^^ 
does  not  state  with  what  God  will  satisfy  the  soul,  as  Hahn 
supposes  (after  Jerome,  ''splendoribus"),  but  according  to  nn''ny 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  7)  and  such  promises  as  ch.  xliii.  20,  xlviii.  21, 
xlix.  10,  the  kind  of  satisfaction  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs,  viz.  in  extreme  droughts  (Targ.  "years  of 
drought ").  In  the  place  of  the  peif.  cons,  we  have  then  the 
future,  which  facilitates  the  elevation  of  the  object :  "  and  thy 
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bones  will  He  make  strong,"  r^'H]'.,  for  which  Hupfeld  woUld 
read  ^'^01,  «  will  He  rejuvenate."  y'pnn  is  a  denom.  of  pi'n, 
expeditus;  it  may,  however,  be  directly  derived  from  a  verb  fpn, 
presupposed  by  OIV^H,  not,  however,  in  the  meaning  "  to  be  fat" 
(LXX.  iriavdrjaerai,  and  so  also  Kimchi),  but  "  to  be  strong," 
lit.  to  be  loose  or  ready  for  action ;  and  h.  Jebamoth  1026 
has  the  very  suitable  gloss  'Dnj  *mf  (making  the  bones  strong). 
This  idea  of  invigorating  is  then  unfolded  in  two  different 
figures,  of  which  that  of  a  well-watered  garden  sets  forth  the 
abundance  received,  that  of  a  spring  the  abundance  possessed. 
Natural  objects  are  promised,  but  as  a  gift  of  grace ;  for  this 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  testaments,  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  natural  is  ever  striving  to  reach  the  spiritual, 
whereas  in  the  New  Testament  the  spiritual  lifts  up  the  natural 
to  its  own  level.  The  Old  Testament  is  ever  striving  to  give 
inwardness  to  what  was  outward  ;  in  the  New  Testament  this 
object  is  attained,  and  the  further  object  now  is  to  make  the 
outward  conformed  to  the  inward,  the  natural  life  to  the 
spiritual.  The  last  promise  (whether  the  seventh  or  eighth, 
depends  upon  whether  we  include  the  growing  of  the  morning 
light  into  the  light  of  noon,  or  not)  takes  its  form  from  the 
pining  of  the  exiles  for  their  home :  "  and  thy  people  (ISO) 
build"  (Ewald,  §  295,  c)  ;  and  Bottcher  would  read  !»»  «31 ;  but 
IP  with  a  passive,  although  more  admissible  in  Hebrew  than  in 
Arabic,  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  then  more  frequently  in  the 
sense  of  airo  than  in  that  of  viro,  and  133  followed  by  a  plural 
of  the  thing  would  be  more  exact  than  customary.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  IBD  with  the  active  can 
only  signify  "  some  of  thee,"  since  it  is  equivalent  to  lOO  "itJ'N, 
those  who  sprang  from  thee  and  belong  to  thee  by  kindred 
descent.  The  members  born  to  the  congregation  in  exile  will 
begin,  as  soon  as  they  return  to  their  home,  to  build  up  again 
the  ruins  of  olden  time,  the  foundations  of  earlier  generations, 
i.e.  houses  and  cities  of  which  only  the  foundations  are  left 
(ch.  Ixi.  4) ;  therefore  Israel  restored  to  its  fatherland  receives 
the  honourable  title  of  "builder  of  breaches,"  "restorer  of  streets 
(i.e.  of  places  much  frequented  once)  naB"?  "  (for  inhabiting), 
i.e.  so  that,  although  so  desolate  now  (ch.  xxxiii.  8),  they  become 
habitable  and  populous  once  more. 

The  third  part  of  the  prophecy  now  adds  to  the  duties  of 
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human  love  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  together  with 
equally  great  promises;  i.e.  it  adds  the  duties  of  the  first  table  to 
those  of  the  second,  for  the  service  of  works  is  sanctified  by  the 
service  of  w^orship.  Vers,  13,  14.  "  Jf  thou  hold  back  thy  foot 
from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  business  on  my  holy  day,  and 
callest  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  Jehovah,  reverer,  and 
honourest  it,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  not  pursuing  thy  business 
and  speaking  words  :  then  wilt  thou  have  delight  in  Jehovah,  and 
I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and 
make  thee  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  Jaxob  thy  forefather,  for 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it"  The  duty  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath  is  also  enforced  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xvii.  19  sqq.)  and 
Ezekiel  (ch,  xx,  12  sqq.,  xxii.  8,  26),  and  the  neglect  of  this 
duty  severely  condemned.  Ch.  Ivi.  has  already  shown  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  our  prophet.  The  Sabbath,  above 
all  other  institutions  appointed  by  the  law,  was  the  true  means 
of  uniting  and  sustaining  Israel  as  a  religious  community,  more 
especially  in  exile,  where  a  great  part  of  the  worship  necessarily 
fell  into  abeyance  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  land ;  but  whilst  it  was  a  Mosaic  insti- 
tution so  far  as  its  legal  appointments  were  concerned,  it  rested, 
in  a  way  which  reached  even  beyond  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
upon  a  basis  much  older  than  that  of  the  law,  being  a  cere- 
monial copy  of  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  which  was  the  divine 
rest  established  by  God  as  the  true  object  of  all  motion;  for 
God  entered  into  Himself  again  after  He  had  created  the  world 
out  of  Himself,  that  all  created  things  might  enter  into  Him. 
In  order  that  this,  the  great  end  set  before  all  creation,  and 
especially  before  rnankind,  viz.  entrance  into  the  rest  of  God, 
might  be  secured,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  prescribed  by  the 
law  was  a  divine  method  of  education,  which  put  an  end  every 
week  to  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  people,  with  their  secular 
influence  and  their  tendency  to  fix  the  mind  on  outward  things, 
and  was  designed  by  the  strict  prohibition  of  all  work  to  force 
them  to  enter  into  themselves  and  occupy  theii*  minds  with 
God  and  His  word.  The  prophet  does  not  hedge  round  this 
commandment  to  keep  the  Sabbath  with  any  new  precepts,  but 
merely  demands  for  its  observance  full  truth  answering  to  the 
.spirit  of  the  letter.  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the 
Sabbath  "  is  equivalent  to,  if  thou  do  not  tread  upon  its  holy 
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ground  with  a  foot  occupied  with  its  everyday  work,  niiyjl 
which  follows  is  not  elliptical  (=  niB'SJO  answering  to  nSB'D, 
an  unnecessary  and  mistaken  assumption),  but  an  explanatory 
permutative  of  the  object  "thy  foot:"  "turn  away  thy  foot," 
viz.  from  attending  to  thy  business  (a  defective  plural)  on  my 
holy  day.  Again,  if  thou  call  (i.e.  from  inward  contemplation 
and  esteem)  the  Sabbath  a  pleasure  (^oneg,  because  it  leads  thee 
to  God,  and  not  a  burden  because  it  leads  thee  away  from 
thine  everyday  life;  of.  Amos  viii.  5)  and  the  holy  one  of 
Jehovah  (on  this  masculine  personification  of  the  Sabbath,  see 
ch.  Ivi.  2),  "  m^khubbdd,"  honoured  ==  honourable,  honorandus 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  128),  and  if  thou  truly  honourest  him,  whom 
Jehovah  has.  invested  with  the  splendour  of  His  own  glory 
(Gen.  ii.  3:  "and  sanctified  it"),  "not"  (IP  =&(TTe  fir/)  "to 
perform  thy  ways "  (the  ordinary  ways  which  relate  to  self- 
preservation,  not  to  God),  "  not  to  attend  to  thine  own  business" 
(see  at  ver.  3)  "  and  make  words,"  viz.  words  of  vain  useless 
character  and  needless  multitude  ("laviai  as  in  Hos.  x.  4, 
denoting  unspiritual  gossip  and  boasting)  ;  ^  then,  just  as  the 
■  Sabbath  is  thy  pleasure,  so  wilt  thou  have  thy  pleasure  in 
Jehovah,  i.e.  enjoy  His  delightful  fellowship  ('n"?J?  Mynri,  a 
promise  as  in  Job  xxii.  26),  and  He  will  reward  thee  for  thy 

'  Hitzig  observes,  that  "  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has  already  received 
the  Jewish  addition,  '  speaking  is  work.'  "  But  from  the  premiss  that  the 
sabbatical  rest  of  God  was  rest  from  speaking  His  creating  word  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  6),  all  the  conclusion  that  tradition  has  ever  drawn  is,  that  on  the 
Sabbath  men  must  to  a  certain  extent  rest  iniriD  as  well  as  nB'VDD  ;  and 
when  R.  Simon  b.  Jochai  exclaimed  to  his  loquacious  old  mother  on  the 
Sabbath,  "Keeping  the  Sabbath  means  keeping  silence,"  his  meaning  was 
not  that  talking  in  itself  was  working  and  therefore  all  conversation  was 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  Tradition  never  went  as  far  as  this.  The 
rabbinical  exposition  of  the  passage  before  us  is  the  following  :  "  Let  not 
thy  talking  on  the  Sabbath  be  the  same  as  that  on  working  days  ;"  and 
when  it  is  stated  once  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  that  the  Rabbins  could 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  allow  of  friendly  greetings  on  the  Sabbath,  it 
certainly  follows  from  this,  that  they  did  not  forbid  them.  Even  the 
author  of  the  nV'tJ*  (nnan  ninii'  ''JW)  with  its  excessive  ceremonial  strin- 
gency goes  no  further  than  this,  that  on  the  Sabbath  men  must  abstain 
from  iiin  ''^a^.  And  is  it  possible  that  our  prophet  can  have  been  more 
stringent  than  the  strictest  traditionalists,  and  wished  to  make  the  keeper 
of  the  Sabbath  a  Carthusian  monk  ?  There  could  not  be  a  more  thorough 
perversion  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  than  this. 
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renunciation  of  earthly  advantages  with  a  victorious  reign,  with 
an  unapproachable  possession  of  the  high  places  of  the  land — 
i.e.  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  promised  land,  which 
shall  then  be  restored  to  thee, — and  with  the  free  and  undisputed 
usufruct  of  the  inheritance  promised  to  thy  forefather  Jacob 
(Ps.  cv.  10,  11 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  13  and  xxxiii.  29)  ; — this  will  be 
thy  glorious  reward,  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it. 
Thus  does  Isaiah  confirm  the  predictions  of  ch.  i.  20  and  xl.  35 
(compare  ch.  xxiv.  3  and  the  passages  quoted  at  vol.  i.  p.  425). 

SECOND  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lix. 

THE  EXISTING  WALL  OF  PAETITION  BROKEN  DOWN  AT  LAST. 

This  second  prophetic  address  continues  the  reproachful 
theme  of  the  first.  In  the  previous  prophecy  we  found  the 
virtues  which  are  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  to  which  He  pro- 
mises redemption  as  a  reward  of  grace,  set  in  contrast  with 
those  false  means,  upon  which  the  people  rested  their  claim  to 
redemption.  In  the  prophecy  before  us  the  sins  which  retard 
redemption  are  still  more  directly  exposed.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  Be- 
hold, Jehovah's  hand  is  not  too  short  to  help,  nor  Sis  ear  too  heavy 
to  hear ;  but  your  iniquities  have  become  a  party-wall  between 
you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have  hidden  His  face  from 
you,  so  that  He  does  not  hear."  The  reason  why  redemption  is 
delayed,  is  not  that  the  power  of  Jehovah  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient for  it  (cf.  ch.  1.  2),  or  that  He  has  not  been  aware  of 
their  desire  for  it,  but  that  their  iniquities  (Da^niiij?  with  the 
second  syllable  defective)  have  become  dividers  (Dv'n3»,  defect 
tive),  have  grown  into  a  party-wall  between  them  and  their 
God,  and  their  sins  (cf.  Jer.  v.  25)  have  hidden  pdnlm  from 
them.  As  the  "  hand"  (ydd)  in  ch.  xxviii.  2  is  the  absolute 
hand ;  so  here  the  "  face"  (pdmm)  is  that  face  which  sees 
everything,  which  is  everywhere  present,  whether  uncovered  or 
concealed;  which  diffuses  light  when  it  unveils  itself,  and 
leaves  darkness  when  it  is  veiled ;  the  sight  of  which  is  blessed- 
ness, and  not  to  see  which  is  damnation.  This  absolute  coun- 
tenance is  never  to  be  seen  in  this  life  without  a  veil ;  but  the 
rejection  and  abuse  of  grace  make  this  veil  a  perfectly  im- 
penetrable covering.     And  Israel  had  forfeited  in  this  way  the 
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liffht  and  siVht  of  this  countenance  of  God,  and  had  raised  a 
party-wall  between  itself  and  Him,  and  that  VioB'p,  so  that  He 
did  not  hear,  i.e.  so  that  their  prayer  did  not  reach  Him  (Lam. 
iii.  44)  or  bring  down  an  answer  from  Him. 

The  sins  of  Israel  are  sins  in  words  and  deeds.  Ver.  3. 
"  For  your  liands  are  defiled  with  blood,  and  your  fingers  with 
iniquity ;  your  lips  speak  lies,  your  tongue  murmurs  wickedness" 
The  verb  PK3,  to  spot  (see  ch,  Ixiii.  3),  is  a  later  softening  down 
of  hv\  (e.g.  2  Sam.  i.  21) ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  niphal  ?W: 
(Zeph.  iii.  1),  we  have  here,  as  in  Lam.  iv.  14,  the  double  passive 
form  7KH,  compounded  of  niphal  and  pual.  The  post-biblical 
nithpael,  compounded  of  the  niplial  and  the  hithpael,  is  a  mixed 
form  of  the  same  kind,  though  we  also  meet  with  it  in  a  few 
biblical  passages  (Deut.  xxi.  8  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
48).  The  verb  hdgdh  (LXX.  /jLeXera)  combines  the  two 
meanings  of  "  thought"  (meditation  or  reflection),  and  of  a 
light  low  "  expression,"  half  inward  half  outward. 

The  description  now  passes  over  to  the  social  and  judicial 
life.  Lying  and  oppression  universally  prevail.  Vers.  4-6. 
"  No  one  speaks  loith  justice,  and  no  one  pleads  with  faithfulness  ; 
men  trust  in  vanity,  and  speak  with  deception;  they  conceive 
trouble,  and  bring  forth  ruin.  They  hatch  basilisks'  eggs,  and 
weave  spiders'  webs.  He  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  must  die  ;  and 
if  one  is  trodden  upon,  it  splits  into  an  adder.  Their  loebs  do 
not  suffice  for  clothing,  and  men  cannot  cover  themselves  with 
their  works  :  their  ivorks  are  works  of  ruin,  and  the  practice  of 
injustice  is  in  their  hands''  As  N^iJ  is  generally  used  in  these 
prophetic  addresses  in  the  sense  of  Kiqpvaraeiv,  and  the  judicial 
meaning,  citare,  in  jus  vocare,  litem  intendere,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, we  must  adopt  this  explanation,  "  no  one  gives  public 
evidence  with  justice"  (LXX.  ovheiii  \dXel  St'/cata).  PIX  is  firm 
adherence  to  the  rule  of  right  and  truth ;  njlOS  a  conscientious 
reliance  which  awakens  trust ;  tOSB'D  (in  a  reciprocal  sense,  as 
in  ch.  xliii.  26,  Ixvi.  16)  signifies  the  commencement  and  pur- 
suit of  a  law-suit  with  any  one.  The  abstract  infinitives  which 
follow  in  ver.  46  express  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
social  life  of  that  time,  after  the  manner  of  the  historical  in- 
finitive in  Latin  (cf.  ch.  xxi.  5 ;  Ges.  §  131,  4,  b).  Men  trust 
in  tohu,  that  which  is  perfectly  destitute  of  truth,  and  speak 
Nils',  what  i"  morally  corrupt  and  worthless.    The  double  figure 
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J1K  n^Mni  hav  iin  is  taken  from  Job  xv.  35  (cf.  Ps,  vii.  15). 
^"in  (compare  the  poel  in  ver.  13)  is  only  another  form  for  nnri 
(Ges.  §  131,  4,  b) ;  and  ^vi^  (the  western  or  Palestinian  reading 
liere),  or  ^?^^  (the  oriental  or  Babylonian  reading),  is  the  usual 
form  of  the  inf.  abs.  hipli.  (Ges,  §  53,  Anm.  2).  What  they 
carry  about  with  them  and  set  in  operation  is  compared  in 
ver.  5a  to  basilisks'  eggs  C^^VSy,  serpens  regulus,  as  in  ch.  xi.  8) 
and  spiders'  webs  {^^^^,  as  in  Job  viii.  14,  from  33j;,  possibly 
in  the  sense  of  squatter,  sitter  still,  with  the  substantive  ending 
ish ;  see  Jeshurun,  p.  228).  They  hatch  basilisks'  eggs  (yipa 
like  Vp^,  ch.  xxxiv.  15,  a  perfect,  denoting  that  which  has 
hitherto  always  taken  place  and  therefore  is  a  customary 
thing)  ;  and  they  spin  spiders'  webs  (^IX  possibly  related  to 
dpd^-vr]  -^  the  future  denoting  that  which  goes  on  occurring). 
The  point  of  comparison  in  the  first  figure  is  the  injurious 
nature  of  all  they  do,  whether  men  rely  upon  it,  in  which  case 
"  he  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dieth,"  or  whether  they  are  bold 
or  imprudent  enough  to  try  and  frustrate  their  plans  and  per- 
formances, when  that  (the  egg)  which  is  crushed  or  trodden 
upon  splits  into  an  adder,  i.e.  sends  out  an  adder,  which  snaps 
at  the  heel  of  the  disturber  of  its  rest,  lit  as  in  Job  xxxix.  15, 
here  the  part.  pass.  fern,  like  ITilD  (ch.  xlix.  21),  with  — instead 
of  — ,  like  nJPj  the  original  a  of  the  feminine  (zuratJi)  having 
returned  from  its  lengthening  into  a  to  the  weaker  lengthening 
into  e.  The  point  of  comparison  in  the  second  figure  is  the 
worthlessness  and  deceptive  character  of  their  works.  What 
they  spin  and  make  does  not  serve  for  a  covering  to  any  man 
(lD3n^  with  the  most  general  subject :  Ges.  §  137,  3),  but  has 
simply  the  appearance  of  usefulness ;  their  works  are  P.>f"''?'5?» 
(with  metJieg,  not  munach,  under  the  Mem),  evil  works,  and  their 
act^  are  all  directed  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbour,  in  his 
right  and  his  possession. 

This  evil  doing  of  theirs  rises  even  to  hatred,  the  very 
opposite  of  that  love  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  Ver.  7. 
"  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste  to  shed  innocent  blood  t 

1  Neither  xxlpos  nor  iipdxi»i  has  hitherto  been  traced  to  an  Indian  root 
in  any  admissible  way.  Benfey  deduces  the  former  from  the  root  dJivri 
(to  twist) ;  but  this  root  has  to  perform  an  immense  number  of  services 
M.  MUller  deduces  the  latter  from  rak;  but  this  means  to  make,  not 
to  spin. 
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their  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  wickedness  ;  wasting  and  destruction 
are  in  their  paths.^'  Paul  has  interwoven  this  passage  into  his 
description  of  the  universal  corruption  of  morals,  in  Rom.  iii. 
15-17.  The  comparison  of  life  to  a  road,  and  of  a  man's  con- 
duct to  walking,  is  very  common  in  proverbial  sayings.  The 
prophet  has  here  taken  from  them  both  his  simile  and  his 
expressions.  We  may  see  from  ver.  la,  that  during  the  cap- 
tivity the  true  believers  were  persecuted  .even  to  death  by  their 
countrymen,  who  had  forgotten  God.  The  verbs  WT  and  IIH?'! 
(the  proper  reading,  with  metheg,  not  munach,  under  the  o) 
depict  the  pleasure  taken  in  wickedness,  when  the  conscience  is 
thoroughly  lulled  to  sleep. 

Their  whole  nature  is  broken  up  into  discord.  Ver.  8. 
"  The  way  of  peace  they  know  not,  and  there  is  no  right  in  their 
roads :  they  make  their  paths  crooked :  every  one  who  treads  upon 
them  knows  no  peace.''  With  T!^.,  the  way  upon  which  a  man 
goes,  the  prophet  uses  interchangeably  (here  and  in  ver.  7) 
n?DDj  a  high-road  thrown  up  with  an  embankment ;  ^jHWD  (with 
the  plural  in  im  and  6th),  a  carriage-road ;  and  na^nj,  a  footpath 
formed  by  the  constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  travellers. 
Peaceable  conduct,  springing  from  a  love  of  peace,  and  aiming 
at  producing  peace,  is  altogether  strange  to  them ;  no  such 
thing  is  to  be  met  with  in  their  path  as  the  recognition  or 
practice  of  right :  they  make  their  paths  for  themselves  (p'j^, 
dat.  ethicus),  i.e.  most  diligently,  twisting  about ;  and  whoever 
treads  upon  them  (bah,  neuter,  as  in  ch.  xxvii.  4),  forfeits  all 
enjoyment  of  either  inward  or  outward  peace.  Shalom  is 
repeated  significantly,  in  Isaiah's  peculiar  style,  at  the  end  of 
the  verse.  The  first  strophe  of  the  prophecy  closes  here :  it 
was  from  no  want  of  power  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  God, 
that  He  had  not  come  to  the  help  of  His  people ;  the  fault 
lay  in  their  own  sins. 

In  the  second  strophe  the  prophet  includes  himself  when 
speaking  of  the  people.  They  now  mourn  over  that  state  of 
exhaustion  into  which  they  have  been  brought  through  the 
perpetual  straining  and  disappointment  of  expectation,  and 
confess  those  sins  on  account  of  which  the  righteousness  and 
salvation  of  Jehovah  have  been  withheld.  The  prophet  is 
speaking  communicatively  here ;  for  even  the  better  portion  of 
the  nation  was  involved  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  the 
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corruption  which  prevailed  among  the  exiles,  inasmuch  as  a 
nation  forms  an  organized  whole,  and  the  delay  of  redemption 
really  affected  them.  Vers.  9-11.  "  Therefore  right  remains 
far  from  us,  and  righteousness  does  not  overtake  us ;  we  hope  for 
light,  and  behold  darkness;  for  brightness — we  walk  in  thick  dark- 
ness. We  grope  along  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  like  eyeless 
men  we  grope :  we  stumble  in  the  light  of  noon-day  as  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  among  the  living  like  the  dead.  We  roar  all  like  bears, 
and  moan  deeply  like  doves :  we  hope  for  right,  and  it  cometh  not; 
for  salvation — it  remaineth  far  off  from  us."  At  the  end  of  this 
group  of  verses,  again,  the  thought  with  which  it  sets  out  is 
palindromically  repeated.  The  perfect  Hi^nn  denotes  a  state  of 
things  reaching  from  the  past  into  the  present ;  the  future 
^ii^'fl}  a  state  of  things  continuing  unchangeable  in  the  present. 
By  mishpdt  we  understand  a  solution  of  existing  inequalities  or 
incongruities  through  the  judicial  interposition  of  God ;  by 
ts'ddqdh  the  manifestation  of  justice,  which  bestows  upon  Israel 
grace  as  its  right  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  salvation 
after  the  long  continuance  of  punishment,  and  pours  out 
merited  punishment  upon  the  instruments  employed  in  punish- 
ing Israel.  The  prophet's  standpoint,  whether  a  real  or  an 
ideal  one,  is  the  last  decade  of  the  captivity.  At  that  time, 
about  the  period  of  the  Lydian  war,  when  Cyrus  was  making 
one  prosperous  stroke  after  another,  and  yet  waited  so  long 
before  he  turned  his  arms  against  Babylon,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  hope  and  despondency  alt  ernated  incessantly  in 
the  minds  of  the  exiles.  The  dark  fut '  ire,  which  the  prophet 
penetrated  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  was  indeed  broken  up  by 
rays  of  hope,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  light,  i.e.  to  a  perfect 
lighting  up  (rfgohoih,  an  intensified  plural  of  n'gohdh,  like 
n"kh6choth  in  ch.  xxvi.  10,  pi.  of  n"kh6chdh  in  ver.  14)  ;  on  the 
contrary,  darkness  was  still  the  prevailing  state,  and  in  the  deep 
thick  darkness  (^dphelotK)  the  exiles  pined  away,  without  the 
promised  release  being  effected  for  them  by  the  oppressor  of 
the  nations.  "We  grope,"  they  here  complain,  "like  blind 
men  by  a  wall,  in  which  there  is  no  opening,  and  like  eyeless 
men  we  grope.''  E'B'?  (only  used  here)  is  a  synonym  of  the 
older  tS'B'D  (Deut.  xxviii.  29)  ;  ^ffy\  (with  the  elision  of  the 
reduplication,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  render  audible,  and 
which  comes  up  again  in  the  pausal  HE'E'JJ)  has  the  ah  of  force, 
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here  of  the  impulse  to  self-preservation,  which  leads  them  to 
grope  for  an  outlet  in  this  a-rropla ;  and  D^rV  f^  is  not  quite 
synonymous  with  2'')1J',  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  blindness 
with  apparently  sound  eyes  (of.  ch.  xliii.  8) ;  and  there  is  also  a 
real  absence  of  eyes,  on  account  of  either  a  natural  malforma- 
tion, or  the  actual  loss  of  the  eyes  through  either  external 
injury  or  disease.  In  the  lamentation  which  follows,  "  we 
stumble  in  the  light  of  noon-day  (D)^^-f,  ineridies  =  mesidies, 
the  culminating  point  at  which  the  eastern  light  is  separated 
from  the  western)  as  if  it  were  darkness,  and  D''30E'N3,  as  if 
we  were  dead  men,"  we  may  infer  from  the  parallelism  that 
since  D'SDEyKa  must  express  some  antithesis  to  D'^*??,  it  cannot 
mean  either  m  ca%mo«is  (Jer.,  Luther,  etc.),  or  "in  the  graves" 
(Targ.,  D.  Kimchi,  etc.),  or  "  in  desolate  places  "  (J.  Kimchi). 
Moreover,  there  is  no  such  word  in  Hebrew  as  DE'N,  to  be  dark, 
although  the  lexicographers  give  a  Syriac  word  K^Dn^iXj  thick 

darkness  (possibly  related  to  X+JLc,  which  does  not  mean  the 

dark  night,  but  late  in  the  night) ;  and  the  verb  shdmen,  to  be 
fat,  is  never  applied  to  "  fat,  i.e.  thick  darkness,"  as  Knobel 
assumes,  whilst  the  form  of  the  word  with  3  c.  dagesh  precludes 
the  meaning  a  solitary  place  or  desert  (from  DK'S  =  DDB").  The 
form  in  question  points  rather  to  the  verbal  stem  IDE',  which 
yields  a  fitting  antithesis  to  D^noa,  whether  we  explain  it  as 
meaning  "in  luxuriant  fields,"  or  "among  the  fat  ones,  i.e.  those 
who  glory  in  their  abundant  health."  We  prefer  the  latter, 
since  the  word  mishmannlm  (Dan.  xi.  24 ;  cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  28) 
had  already  been  coined  to  express  the  other  idea ;  and  as  a  rule, 
words  formed  with  X  prosth.  point  rather  to  an  attributive  than 
to  a  substantive  idea.  lOB'N  is  a  more  emphatic  form  of  lOtr 
(Judg.  iii.  29) ;  ^  and  CSC?')?  indicates  indirectly  the  very  same 
thing  which  is  directly  expressed  by  C^OB'O  in  ch.  x.  16.  Such 
explanations  as  "m  opimis  rebus"    (Stier,  etc.),  or  "in  fat- 

'  The  name  of  the  Phoenician  god  of  health  and  prosperity,  viz.  Esmoun, 
which  Alois  MUller  (Esmun,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Mytliologie  des  orient.  Alter- 
tlmms.  1864)  traces  to  IDtyn  (Ps.  Ixviii.  32)  from  DCN  =  Dti'n,  "the 
splendid  one  (illustris),"  probably  means  "the  healthy  one,  or  one  of  full 
health  "  (after  the  form  niinE'S,  miDB'S),  which  agrees  somewhat  better 
with  the  accoimt  of  Photios :  "Ecfiovyon  Otto  ^oivUuv  aiiofiunfiii/'iit  tTti  ri) 
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ness  of  body,  i.e.  fulness  of  life"  (Bottch^r),  are  neither  so 
suitable  to  the  form  of  the  word,  nor  do  they  answer  to  the 
circumstances  referred  to  here,  where  all  the  people  in  exile 
are  speaking.  The  true  meaning  therefore  is,  *'we  stumble 
(reel  about)  among  fat  ones,  or  those  who  lead  a  merry  life,"  as 
if  we  were  dead.  "And  what,"  as  Dcederlein  observes,  "can 
be  imagined  more  gloomy  and  sad,  than  to  be  wandering  about 
like  shades,  while  others  are  fat  and  flourishing?"  The  growl- 
ing and  moaning  in  ver.  11  are  expressions  of  impatience  and 
pain  produced  by  longing.  The  people  now  fall  into  a  state  of 
impatience,  and  roar  like  bears  (hdmdh  like  fremere),  as  when, 
for  example,  a  bear  scents  a  flock,  and  prowls  about  it  (vesper- 
tinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile :  Hor.  Ep.  xvi,  51) ;  and  now 
again  they  give  themselves  up  to  melancholy,  and  moan  in  a 
low  and  mournful  tone  like  the  doves,  quarum  blanditias  ver- 
baque  murmur  hahet  (Ovid),  njn,  hke  murmurare,  expresses 
less  depth  of  tone  or  raucitas  than  nipri.  All  their  looking 
for  righteousness  and  salvation  turns  out  again  and  again  to 
be  nothing  but  self-deception,  when  the  time  for  their  coming 
seems  close  at  hand. 

The  people  have  already  indicated  by  IS'?]?  in  ver.  9  that 
this  benighted,  hopeless  state  is  the  consequence  of  their  pre- 
vailing sins ;  they  now  come  back  to  this,  and  strike  the  note 
of  penitence  (yiddui),  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  recur- 
ring rhymes  dnu  and  Snu.  The  prophet  makes  the  confession 
(as  in  Jer.  xiv.  19,  20,  cf.  iii.  21  sqq.),  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  people  as  the  leader  of  their  prayer  (ba'al  fpldlldli)  :  Vers. 
12,  13.  "  For  our  transgressions  are  many  before  Thee,  and  our 
sins  testify  against  us ;  for  our  transgressions  are  known  to  us,  and 
our  evil  deeds  viell  known  :  apostasy  and  denial  of  Jehovah,  and 
turning  back  from  following  our  God,  oppressive  and  false  speah- 
ing,  receiving  and  giving  out  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood" 
The  people  acknowledge  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  their 
apostate  deeds,  which  are  the  object  of  the  omniscience  of 
God,  and  their  sins  which  bear  witness  against  them  (fi^JV  the 
predicate  of  a  neuter  plural ;  Ges.  §  146,  3).  The  second  '3 
resumes  the  first :  "  our  apostate  deeds  are  with  us  (ns  as  in 
Job  xii.  3 ;  cf.  DV,  Job  xv.  9),  i.e.  we  are  conscious  of  them ; 
and  our  misdeeds,  we  know  them  "  (01^1^7-:  ^°^  P^J'''^  ^s  i"  Gren. 
xli.  23,  cf.  6,  and  with  I{,  as  is  always  the  case  with  verbs  Jl'5» 
VOL.  II.  8  C 
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here  of  the  impnlse  to  self-preservation,  which  leads  them  to 
grope  for  an  outlet  in  this  diropia ;  and  0)y'V  f??  is  not  quite 
synonymous  with  O'llV,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  blindness 
with  apparently  sound  eyes  (cf.  ch.  xliii.  8) ;  and  there  is  also  a 
real  absence  of  eyes,  on  account  of  either  a  natural  malforma- 
tion, or  the  actual  loss  of  the  eyes  through  either  external 
injury  or  disease.  In  the  lamentation  which  follows,  "  we 
stumble  in  the  light  of  noon-day  (Q)'];!^,  ineridies  =  mesidtes, 
the  culminating  point  at  which  the  eastern  light  is  separated 
from  the  western)  as  if  it  were  darkness,  and  D'3DB'S3,  as  if 
we  were  dead  men,"  we  may  infer  from  the  parallelism  that 
since  D''3DE'S3  must  express  some  antithesis  to  Q'!?!??,  it  cannot 
mean  either  m  ca%inosis  (Jer.,  Luther,  etc.),  or  "in  the  graves" 
(Targ.,  D.  Kimchi,  etc.),  or  "  in  desolate  places "  (J.  Kimchi). 
Moreover,  there  is  no  such  word  in  Hebrew  as  DK'X,  to  be  dark, 

although  the  lexicographers  give  a  Syriac  word  fJiDTON,  thick 

/  / ' 
darkness  (possibly  related  to  l^Ss.,  which  does  not  mean  the 

dark  night,  but  late  in  the  night)  ;  and  the  verb  shdmen,  to  be 
fat,  is  never  applied  to  "  fat,  i.e.  thick  darkness,"  as  Knobel 
assumes,  whilst  the  form  of  the  word  with  3  c.  dagesh  precludes 
the  meaning  a  solitary  place  or  desert  (from  OB'S  =  DDB').  The 
form  in  question  points  rather  to  the  verbal  stem  \'0'f,  which 
yields  a  fitting  antithesis  to  D^noa,  whether  we  explain  it  as 
meaning  "in  luxuriant  fields,"  or  "  among  the  fat  ones,  i.e.  those 
who  glory  in  their  abundant  health."  We  prefer  the  latter, 
since  the  word  mishmannim  (Dan.  xi.  24 ;  of.  Gen.  xxvii.  28) 
had  already  been  coined  to  express  the  other  idea ;  and  as  a  rule, 
words  formed  with  K  prosth.  point  rather  to  an  attributive  than 
to  a  substantive  idea.  IDfN  is  a  more  emphatic  form  of  JOB' 
(Judg.  iii.  29)  ;  ^  and  D^SDB'N  indicates  indirectly  the  very  same 
thing  which  is  directly  expressed  by  D*30B'D  in  ch.  x.  16.  Such 
explanations  as  "in  opimis  rebus"    (Stier,  etc.),  or  "in  fat- 

*  The  name  of  the  Phoenician  god  of  health  and  prosperity,  viz.  Esmoun 
which  Alois  MUUer  (Esmun,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythologie  des  orient.  Alter- 
tliums.  1864)  traces  to  }DB>n  (Ps.  Ixviii.  32)  from  QBix  =  Qc^n  "the 
splendid  one  {illustris)"  probably  means  "  the  healthy  one,  or  one  of  full 
health"  (after  the  form  niinB'S,  nniDE'S),  which  agrees  somewhat  better 
with  the  account  of  Photios :  "Eirfioviiov  i^ro  ^oii/ikuii  auoftaa/xh^ju  im  t? 
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ness  of  body,  i.e.  fulness  of  life"  (Bottch^r),  are  neither  so 
suitable  to  the  form  of  the  word,  nor  do  they  answer  to  the 
circumstances  referred  to  here,  where  all  the  people  in  exile 
are  speaking.  The  true  meaning  therefore  is,  "we  stumble 
(reel  about)  among  fat  ones,  or  those  who  lead  a  merry  life,"  as 
if  we  were  dead.  "  And  what,"  as  Doederlein  observes,  "  can 
be  imagined  more  gloomy  and  sad,  than  to  be  wandering  about 
like  shades,  while  others  are  fat  and  flourishing  ?  "  The  growl- 
ing and  moaning  in  ver,  11  are  expressions  of  impatience  and 
pain  produced  by  longing.  The  people  now  fall  into  a  state  of 
impatience,  and  roar  like  bears  (lidmdh  like  fremere),  as  when, 
for  example,  a  bear  scents  a  flock,  and  prowls  about  it  (vesper- 
tinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile :  Hor.  Ep.  xvi.  51) ;  and  now 
again  they  give  themselves  up  to  melancholy,  and  moan  in  a 
low  and  mournful  tone  like  the  doves,  quarum  hlanditias  ver- 
baque  murmur  habet  (Ovid),  njn,  like  murmurare,  ex^jresses 
less  depth  of  tone  or  raueitas  than  ^Q>^,  All  their  looking 
for  righteousness  and  salvation  turns  out  again  and  again  to 
be  nothing  but  self-deception,  when  the  time  for  their  coming 
seems  close  at  hand. 

The  people  have  already  indicated  by  \^'bv  in  ver.  9  that 
this  benighted,  hopeless  state  is  the  consequence  of  their  pre- 
vailing sins ;  they  now  come  back  to  this,  and  strike  the  note 
of  penitence  (viddui),  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  recur- 
ring rhymes  drtu  and  inu.  The  prophet  makes  the  confession 
(as  in  Jer.  xiv.  19,  20,  cf.  iii.  21  sqq.),  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  people  as  the  leader  of  their  prayer  (ba'al  fphiUdli)  :  Vers. 
12,  13.  "For  our  transgressions  are  many  before  Thee,  and  our 
sins  testify  against  us ;  for  our  transgressions  are  known  to  us,  and 
our  evil  deeds  well  known :  apostasy  and  denial  of  Jehovah,  and 
turning  back  from  following  our  God,  oppressive  and  false  speak- 
ing, receiving  and  giving  out  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood." 
The  people  acknowledge  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  their 
apostate  deeds,  which  are  the  object  of  the  omniscience  of 
God,  and  their  sins  which  bear  witness  against  them  (pT^^y^  the 
predicate  of  a  neuter  plural ;  Ges.  §  146,  3).  The  second  ''S 
resumes  the  first :  "  our  apostate  deeds  are  with  us  (ns  as  in 
Job  xii.  3 ;  cf .  By,  Job  xv.  9),  i.e.  we  are  conscious  of  them ; 
and  our  misdeeds,  we  know  them  "  (J^IW.T.''.  for  pJJJT',  as  in  Gen. 
xli.  23,  cf.  6,  and  with  K,  as  is  always  the  case  with  verbs  )fy 
VOL.  II.  3  C 
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before  :,  and  with  a  suffix;  Ewald,  §  60).  The  sins  are  no-w 
enumerated  in  ver.  13  in  abstract  infinitive  forms.  At  the 
head  stands  apostasy  in  thought  and  deed,  which  is  expressed 
as  a  threefold  sin.  'n?  (of  Jehovah)  belongs  to  both  the 
"apostasy"  (treachery;  e.g.  eh.  i.  2)  and  the  "denial"  (Jer.  v. 
12).  JiD3  is  an  inf.  abs.  (different  from  Ps.  Ixxx.  19).  Then 
follow  sins  against  the  neighbour :  viz.  such  speaking  as  leads 
to  oppression,  and  consists  of  sdrdh,  that  which  deviates  from  or 
is  opposed  to  the  law  and  truth  (Deut.  xix.  16)  ;  also  the  con- 
ception (concipere)  of  lying  words,'  and  the  utterance  of  them 
from  the  heart  in  which  they  are  conceived  (Matt.  xv.  18,  xii. 
35).  i"ih  and  iJ'n  are  the  only  poel  infinitives  which  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  just  as  •'RB'iB'  (ch.  x.  13)  is  the  only  example 
of  a  poel  perfect  of  a  verb  ri"i>.  The  poel  is  suitable  through- 
out this  passage,  because  the  action  expressed  affects  others, 
and  is  intended  to  do  them  harm.  According  to  Ewald,  the 
poel  indicates  the  object  or  tendency:  it  is  the  conjugation 
employed  to  denote  seeking,  attacking,  or  laying  hold  of ;  e.g. 
JEnP,  lingua  petere,  i.e.  to  calumniate ;  p.iJ'j  oculo  petere,  i.e.  to 
envy. 

The  confession  of  personal  sins  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
sinful  state  of  society.  Vers.  14,  15a.  "  A7id  right  is  forced 
back,  and  righteousness  stands  afar  off ;  for  truth  has  fallen  in 
the  market-place,  and  honesty  finds  no  admission.  And  truth 
became  missing,  and  he  who  avoids  evil  is  outlawed."  In  con- 
nection with  mishpdt  and  ts'ddqdh  here,  we  have  not  to  think 
of  the  manifestation  of  divine  judgment  and  justice  which  is 
prevented  from  being  realized ;  but  the  people  are  here  con- 
tinuing the  confession  of  their  own  moral  depravity.  Kight 
has  been  forced  back  from  the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy 
(hissig  is  the  word  applied  in  the  law  to  the  removal  of  boun- 
daries), and  righteousness  has  to  look  from  afar  off  at  the 
unjust  habits  of  the  people,  without  being  able  to  interpose. 
And  why  are  right  and  righteousness — that  united  pair  so 
pleasing  to  God  and  beneficial  to  man — thrust  out  of  the 
nation,  and  why  do  they  stand  without  ?  Because  there  is  no 
truth  or  uprightness  in  the  nation.  Truth  wanders  about,  and 
stands  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  the  nation  ;  but  upon  the  open 
street,  the  broad  market-place,  where  justice  is  administered, 
and  where  she  ought  above  all  to  stand  upright  and  be  pre- 
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served  upright,  she  has  stumbled  and  fallen  down  (cf.  ch. 
iii.  8)  ;  and  honesty  (n'MocJidh),  which  goes  straight  forward, 
would  gladly  enter  the  limits  of  the  forum,  but  she  cannot : 
people  and  judges  alike  form  a  barrier  which  keeps  her  back. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  indicated  in  ver.  15a :  truth  in  its 
manifold  practical  forms  has  become  a  missing  thing;  and  who- 
ever avoids  the  existing  voice  is  mishtolel  {part,  hithpoel,  not 
hithpoal),  one  who  is  obliged  to  let  himself  be  plundered  and 
stripped  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  6),  to  be  made  a  shdldl  (Mic.  i.  8),  Arab. 
maslub,  with  a  passive  turn  given  to  the  reflective  meaning, 
as  in  tfEnnn,  to  cause  one's  self  to  be  spied  out  =  to  disguise 
one's  self,  and  as  in  the  so-called  niphal  tolerativum  (Ewald, 
133,  b,  2). 

The  third  strophe  of  the  prophecy  commences  at  ver.  156 
or  ver.  16.  It  begins  with  threatening,  and  closes  with  pro- 
mises ;  for  the  true  nature  of  God  is  love,  and  every  manifes- 
tation of  wrath  is  merely  one  phase  in  its  development.  In 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  this  corrupt  state  of  things  fur- 
nishes no  prospect  of  self-improvement,  Jehovah  has  already 
equipped  Himself  for  judicial  interposition.  Vers.  156-18. 
"And  Jehovah  saw  it,  and  it  was  displeasing  in  His  eyes,. that 
there  was  no  right.  And  He  saw  that  there  was  not  a  man  any- 
where, and  was  astonished  that  there  was  nowhere  an  intercessor  : 
then  His  arm  brought  Him  help,  and  His  righteousness  became 
His  stay.  And  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
the  helmet  of  salvation  upon  His  head ;  and  put  on  garments  of 
vengeance  as  armour,  and  clothed  Himself  in  zeal  as  in  a  cloak. 
According  to  the  deeds,  accordingly  He  will  repay :  burning 
wrath  to  His  adversaries,  punishment  to  His  foes ;  the  islands 
He  will  repay  with  chastisement^  The  prophet's  language  has 
now  toilsomely  worked  its  way  through  the  underwood  of  keen 
reproach,  of  dark  descriptions  of  character,  and  of  mournful 
confession  which  has  brought  up  the  apostasy  of  the  great 
mass  in  all  the  blacker  colours  before  his  mind,  from  the  fact 
that  the  confession  proceeds  from  those  who  are  ready  for 
salvation.  And  now,  having  come  to  the  description  of  the 
approaching  judgment,  out  of  whose  furnace  the  church  of 
the  future  is  to  spring,  it  rises  again  like  a  palm-tree  that  has 
been  violently  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  shakes  its  head  as 
if  restored  to  itself  in  the  transforming  ether  of  the  future^ 
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Jehovah  saw,  and  it  excited  His  displeasure  ("  it  was  evil  in 
His  eyes,"  an  antiquated  phrase  from  the  Pentateuch,  e.g. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  10)  to  see  that  right  (which  He  loves,  ch.  Ixi.  8; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  28)  had  vanished  from  the  life  of  His  nation.     He 
saw  that  there  was  no  man  there,  no  man  possessing  either  the 
disposition  or  the  power  to  stem  this  corruption  (^^  as  in  Jer, 
V.  1,  cf.  1  Sam.  iv.  9,  1  Kings  ii.  2,  and  the  old  Jewish  say- 
ing, "  Where  there  is  no  man,  I  strive  to  be  a  man  ").     He  was 
astonished  (the  sight  of  such  total  depravity  exciting  in  Him 
the  highest  degree  of  compassion  and  displeasure)  that  there 
was  no  TW^,  i-e.  no  one  to  step  in  between  God  and  the  people, 
and  by  his  intercession  to  press  this  disastrous  condition  of  the 
people  upon  the  attention  of  God  (see  ch.  liii.  12)  ;  no  one  to 
form  a  wall  against  the  coming  ruin,  and  cover  the  rent  with 
his  body ;  no  one  to  appease  the  wrath,  like  Aaron  (Num.  xvii. 
12,  13)  or  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  7).     What  the  fut.  consec. 
affirms  from  VE'ini  onwards,  is  not  something  to  come,  buf 
something  past,  as  distinguished  from  the  coming  events  an» 
nounced  from  ver.  18  onwards.     Because  the  nation  was  so 
utterly  and  deeply  corrupt,  Jehovah  had  equipped  Himself 
for  judicial  interposition.     The  equipment  was  already  com- 
pleted ;  only  the  taking  of  vengeance  remained  to  be  effected. 
Jehovah  saw  no  man  at  His  side  who  was  either  able  or  willing 
to  help  Him  to  His  right  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  abomi- 
nations, or  to  support  His  cause.     Then  His  own  arm  became 
His  help,  and  His  righteousness  His  support  (cf.  ch.  Ixiii.  5)  ; 
so  that  He  did  not  desist  from  the  Judgment  to  which  He  felt 
Himself  impelled,  until  He  had  procured  the  fullest  satisfac- 
tion for  the  honour  of  His  holiness  (ch.  v.  16).     The  armour 
which  Jehovah  puts  on  is  now  described.     According  to  the 
scriptural  view,  Jehovah  is  never  unclothed ;   but  the  free 
radiation  of  His  own  nature  shapes  itself  into  a  garment  of 
light.     Light  is  the  robe  He  wears  (Ps.  civ.  2).     When  the 
prophet  describes  this  garment  of  light  as  changed  into  a  suit 
of  armour,  this  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
the  apostle  in  Eph.  vi.  speaks  of  a  Christian's  panoply.     Just 
as  there  the  separate  pieces  of  armour  represent  the  manifold 
self-manifestations  of  the  inward  spiritual  life,  so   here  the 
pieces  of  Jehovah's  armour  stand  for  the  manifold  self-mani- 
festations of  His  holy  nature,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
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wrath  and  love.  He  does  not  arm  Himself  from  any  outward 
armoury ;  but  the  armoury  is  His  infinite  wrath  and  His 
infinite  love,  and  the  might  in  which  He  manifests  Himself 
in  such  and  such  a  way  to  His  creatures  is  His  infinite  will. 
He  puts  on  righteousness  as  a  coat  of  mail  (t)"!^"  in  half  pause, 
as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  34  in  full  pause,  for  li'''iB',  6  passing  into 
the  broader  a,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  J'sn^,  K'an) ;  also  in 
Gen.  xliii.  14,  ^n^B';  xlix.  3,  W;  xlix.  27,  rp'),  so 'that  His 
appearance  on  every  side  is  righteousness ;  and  on  His  head 
He  sets  the  helmet  of  salvation :  for  the  ultimate  object  for 
which  He  goes  into  the  conflict  is  the  redemption  of  the 
oppressed,  salvation  as  the  fruit  of  the  victory  gained  by 
righteousness.  And  over  the  coat  of  mail  He  draws  on  clothes 
of  vengeance  as  a  tabard  (LXX.  irepi^oKaiov),  and  wraps 
Himself  in  zeal  as  in  a  war-cloak.  The  inexorable  justice  of 
God  is  compared  to  an  impenetrable  brazen  coat  of  mail ;  His 
joyful  salvation,  to  a  helmet  which  glitters  from  afar ;  His 
vengeance,  with  its  manifold  inflictions  of  punishment,  to  the 
clothes  worn  above  the  coat  of  mail ;  and  His  wrathful  zeal 
(njSJjp  from  Wi?,  to  be  deep  red)  with  the  fiery-looking  chlamys. 
No  weapon  is  mentioned,  neither  sword  nor  bow ;  for  His 
own  arm  procures  Him  help,  and  this  alone.  But  what  will 
Jehovah  do,  when  He  has  armed  Himself  thus  with  justice 
and  salvation,  vengeance  and  zeal  ?  As  ver.  18  aflSrms,  He 
will  carry  out  a  severe  and  general  retributive  judgment.  T^'Oi 
and  npDa  signify  accomplishment  of  (on  gdmal,  see  at  ch.  iii.  9) 
a  prjfjLa  fiicrov ;  ni?p3j  which  may  signify,  according  to  the  con- 
text, either  manifestations  of  love  or  manifestations  of  wrath, 
and  either  retribution  as  looked  at  from  the  side  of  God,  or 
forfeiture  as  regarded  from  the  side  of  man,  has  the  latter 
meaning  here,  viz.  the  works  of  men  and  the  double-sided 
(frnul,  i.e.  repayment,  and  that  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment. ?3f3,  as  if,  as  on  account  of,  signifies,  according  to  its 
Semitic  use,  in  the  measure  (3)  of  that  which  is  fitting  (?V) ; 
cf.  ch.  Ixiii.  7,  uti  par  est  propter.  It  is  repeated  with  em- 
phasis (like  ]y>  in  ch.  Iii.  6)  ;  the  second  stands  without  rectum, 
as  the  correlate  of  the  first.  By  the  adversaries  and  enemies, 
we  naturally  understand,  after  what  goes  before,  the  rebellious 
Israelites.  The  prophet  does  not  mention  these,  however,  but 
"  the  islands,"  that  is  to  say,  the  heathen  world.     He  hides  tho 
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special  judgment  upon  Israel  in  the  general  judgment  upon 
the  nations.  The  very  same  fate  falls  upon  Israel,  the  salt  of 
the  world  which  has  lost  its  savour,  as  upon  the  whole  of  the 
ungodly  world.  The  purified  church  will  have  its  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  out  of  which  the  crying  injustice  has  been 
swept  away. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  depict  the  nj?lB'»,  the  symbol 
of  which  is  the  helmet  upon  Jehovah's  head.  Vers.  19,  20. 
"  And  they  will  fear  the  name  of  Jeliovah  from  the  west,  and 
His  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun :  for  He  will  come  like  a 
stream  dam.med  up,  which  a  tempest  of  Jehovah  drives  away. 
And  a  Redeemer  comes  for  Zion,  and  for  those  who  turn  from 
apostasy  in  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah''  Instead  of  ^^f)^  Knobel 
would  strike  out  the  metheg,  and  read  ^^T.^j  "  and  they  will  see;" 
but  "  seeing  the  name  of  Jehovah "  (the  usual  expression  is 
"seeing  His  glory")  is  a  phrase  that  cannot  be  met  with, 
though  it  is  certainly  a  passable  one ;  and  the  relation  in 
which  ver.  196  stands  to  19a  does  not  recommend  the  altera- 
tion, since  ver.  196  attributes  that  general  fear  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  (cf .  Deut.  xxviii.  58)  and  of  His  glory  (see  the  parallel 
overlooked  by  Knobel,  Ps.  cii.  16),  which  follows  the  manifes- 
tation of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  manifestation  occurs.  Moreover,  the  true  Masoretic 
reading  in  this  passage  is  not  INl'.l  (as  in  Mic.  vii.  17),  but 
INn^l'.l  (see  Norzi).  The  two  \q  in  a'JJ'SO  (with  the  indispens- 
able metheg  before  the  chateph,  and  a  second  to  ensure  clear- 
ness of  pronunciation)  ^  and  IJ'pB'Ti'ittSOl  (also  with  the  so-called 
strong  metheg)"  indicate  the  terminus  a  qua.  From  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  will  fear  of  the  name  and  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
become  naturalized  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  For 
when  God  has  withdrawn  His  name  and  His  glory  from  the 
world's  history,  as  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  (and  also  at 
the  present  time),  the  return  of  both  is  all  the  more  intense  and 
extraordinary ;  and  this  is  represented  here  in  a  figure  which 
recals  ch.  xxx.  27,  28,  x.  22,  23  (cf.  Ezek.  xliii.  2).  The 
accentuation,  which  gives  pashta  to  1?J3,  does  indeed  appear  to 
make  "IX  the  subject,  either  in  the  sense  of  oppressor  or  adver- 
sary, as  in  Lam.  iv.  12,  or  in  that  of  oppression,  as  in  ch.  xxv.  4, 

'  See  the  law  in  Bar's  Metheg-Setzung,  §  29. 
»  See  idem,  §  28. 
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xxvi.  16,  xsx.  20.  The  former  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
since  no  such  transition  to  a  human  instrument  of  the  retri- 
butive judgment  could  well  take  place  after  the  vnsii  nipn  in 
ver.  18.  In  support  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  possible  to  quote 
ch.  xlviii.  18  and  Ixvi.  12,  since  IV  is  the  antithesis  to  sMlom. 
But  according  to  such  parallels  as  ch.  xxx.  27,  28,  it  is  incom- 
parably more  natural  to  take  Jehovah  (His  name.  His  glory) 
as  the  subject.  Moreover,  ia,  which  must  in  any  case  refer  to 
"in33,  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  IV  is  the  subject,  to  which  u 
would  have  the  most  natural  claim  to  be  referred, — an  explana- 
tion indeed  which  Stier  and  Hahn  have  really  tried,  taking 
nODIJ  as  in  Ps.  Ix.  4,  and  rendering  it  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
holds  up  a  banner  against  him,  viz.  the  enemy."  If,  however, 
Jehovah  is  the  subject  to  ^y,  IS  "inaa  must  be  taken  together 
(like  D'D3D . , .  D^BS,  ch.  xi.  9;  naiD  iqvi,  Ps.  cxliii.  10;  Ges.  §  111, 
2,  b),  either  in  the  sense  of  "  a  hemming  stream,"  one  causing 
as  it  were  a  state  of  siege  (from  tsur,  ch.  xxi.  2,  xxix.  3),  or, 
better  still,  according  to  the  adjective  use  of  the  noun  IS  (here 
with  tzakeph,  "i^  from  "ilV)  in  ch.  xxviii.  20,  Job  xli.  7,  2  Kings 
vi.  1,  a  closely  confined  stream,  to  whose  waters  the  banks  form 
a  compressing  dam,  which  it  bursts  through  when  agitated  by  a 
tempest,  carrying  everything  away  with  it.  Accordingly,  the 
explanation  we  adopt  is  this:  Jehovah  will  come  like  the  stream, 
a  stream  hemmed  in,  which  a  wind  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  (like  "  the 
mountains  of  God,"  "  cedars  of  God,"  "  garden  of  Jehovah," 
ch.  li.  3,  cf.  Num.  xxiv.  6)  a  strong  tempestuous  wind,  sweeps 
away  (13  f^DDJ,  nos'sa-b-ho,  with  the  tone  drawn  back  and  dagesh 
forte  conj.  in  the  monosyllable,  the  pilel  of  nus  with  Beth :  to 
hunt  into,  to  press  upon  and  put  to  flight), — a  figure  which 
also  indicates  that  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  the  driving  force  in 
this  His  judicially  gracious  revelation  of  Himself.  Then,  when 
the  name  of  Jehovah  makes  itself  legible  once  more  as  with 
letters  of  fire,  when  His  glory  comes  like  a  sea  of  fire  within 
the  horizon  of  the  world's  history,  all  the  world  from  west  to 
east,  from  east  to  west,  will  begin  to  fear  Him.  But  the  true 
object  of  the  love,  which  bursts  forth  through  this  revelation  of 
wrath,  is  His  church,  which  includes  not  only  those  who  have 
retained  their  faith,  but  all  who  have.been  truly  converted  to  Him. 
And  He  comes  (K3^  a  continuation  of  Naj)  for  Zion  a  Eedeemer, 
i.e.  as  a  Eedeemer  (a  closer  definition  of  the  predicate),  and  for 
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those  who  turn  away  from  apostasy  (VE'S  ni^,  compare  ch.  i.  27, 
and  for  the  genitive  connection  Mic.  ii.  8,  "^Or''?  ''^'^^>  *^^'°^®  "^^^ 
have  turned  away  from  the  war).  The  Vav  here  does  not  signify 
"and  indeed,"  as  in  ch.  Ivii.  18,  but  "more  especially."  He  comes 
as  a  Redeemer  for  Zion,  i.e.  His  church  which  has  remained  true, 
including  those  who  turn  again  to  Jehovah  from  their  previous 
apostasy.  In  Rom.  xi.  26  the  apostle  quotes  this  word  of  God, 
which  is  sealed  with  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  as  a  proof  of  the 
final  restoration  of  all  Israel ;  for  nini  (according  to  the  Apo- 
calypse, o  wv  Koi  6  rjv  KM,  6  ip'xpfievo';)  is  to  him  the  God  who 
moves  on  through  the  Old  Testament  towards  the  goal  of  His 
incarnation,  and  through  the  New  Testament  towards  that  of 
His  parousia  in  Christ,  which  will  bring  the  world's  history  to 
a  .close.  But  this  final  close  does  not  take  place  without  its 
having  become  apparent  at  the  same  time  that  God  "  has  con- 
cluded all  in  unbelief,  that  He  may  have  compassion  upon  all" 
(Rom.  xi.  32). 

Jehovah,  having  thus  come  as  a  Redeemer  to  His  people, 
who  have  hitherto  been  lying  under  the  curse,  makes  an  ever- 
lasting covenant  with  them.  Ver.  21.  "  And  I,  this  is  my 
covenant  loith  them,  saith  Jehovah :  My  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee, 
and  my  word  lohich  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  Jehovah,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 
In  the  words,  "And  I,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,"  we  have 
a  renewal  of  the  words  of  God  to  Abram  in  Gen.  xvii.  4,  "  As 
for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee."  Instead  of  DiJiN  we 
have  in  the  same  sense  Dnx  (not  DOiK,  as  in  ch.  liv.  15)  ;  we 
find  this  very  frequently  in  Jeremiah.  The  following  prophecy 
is  addressed  to  Israel,  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  which  has 
been  hitherto  partially  faithful  and  partially  unfaithful,  'but 
which  has  now  returned  to  fidelity,  viz.  the  "  remnant  of 
Israel,"  which  has  been  rescued  through  the  medium  of  a 
general  judgment  upon  the  nations,  and  to  which  the  great 
body  of  all  who  fear  God  from  east  to  west  attach  themselves. 
This  church  of  the  new  covenant  has  the  Spirit  of  God  over  it, 
for  it  comes  down  upon  it  from  above;  and  the  comforting 
saving  words  of  God  are  not  only  the  blessed  treasure  of  its 
heart,  but  the  confession  of  its  mouth  which  spreads  salvation 
all  around.    The  words  intended  are  those  which  prove,  accord- 
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ing  to  ch.  li.  16,  the  seeds  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth.  The  church  of  the  last  days,  endowed  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  never  again  forsaking  its  calling,  carries  them  as 
the  evangelist  of  God  in  her  apostolic  mouth.  The  subject 
of  the  following  prophecy  is  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  glorious 
centre  of  this  holy  church. 

THIRD  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lx. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  JERUSALEM  OF  THE  LAST  DATS. 

It  is  still  night.  The  inward  and  outward  condition  of  the 
church  is  night ;  and  if  it  is  night  followed  by  a  morning,  it  is 
so  only  for  those  who  "  against  hope  believe  in  hope."  The 
reality  which  strikes  the  senses  is  the  night  of  sin,  of  punish- 
ment, of  suffering,  and  of  mourning, — a  long  night  of  nearly 
seventy  years.  In  this  night,  the  prophet,  according  to  the 
command  of  God,  has  been  prophesying  of  the  coming  light. 
In  his  inward  penetration  of  the  substance  of  his  own  preach- 
ing, he  has  come  close  to  the  time  when  faith  is  to  be  turned 
to  sight.  And  now  in  the  strength  of  God,  who  has  made 
him  the  mouthpiece  of  His  own  creative  fiat,  he  exclaims  to 
the  church,  ver.  1 :  "  Arise,  grow  light ,-  for  thy  light  cometk, 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  riseth  upon  thee"  The  appeal  is 
addressed  to  Zion-.Terusalem,  which  is  regarded  (as  in  ch. 
xlix.  18,  1.  1,  lii.  1,  2,  liv.  1)  as  a  woman,  and  indeed  as  the 
mother  of  Israel.  Here,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  the  church 
redeemed  from  banishment,  and  settled  once  more  in  the  holy 
city  and  the  holy  land,  the  church  of  salvation,  which  is  now 
about  to  become  the  church  of  glory.  Zion  lies  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  smitten  down  by  the  judgment  of  God,  brought 
down  to  the  ground  by  inward  prostration,  and  partly  over- 
come by  the  sleep  of  self-secui'ity.  She  now  hears  the  cry, 
"Arise"  (qumi).  This  is  not  a  mere  admonition,  but  a  word  of 
power  which  puts  new  life  into  her  limbs,  so  that  she  is  able  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  on  which  she  has  lain,  as  it  were,  under 
the  ban.  The  night,  which  has  brought  her  to  the  ground 
mourning,  and  faint,  and  intoxicated  with  sleep,  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  Imighty  word  qumi,  "arise,"  is  supplemented  by  a 
second  word :  'on.    What  creative  force  there  is  in  these  two 
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trochees,  quml  'ort,  which  hold  on,  as  it  were,  till  what  they 
express  is  accomplished ;  and  what  force  of  consolation  in  the 
two  iambi,  hi-bhd  'Oreih,  which  affix,  as  it  were,  to  the  acts  of 
Zion  the  seal  of  the  divine  act,  and  add  to  the  dpaK  (or  eleva- 
tion) its  0ea-i<;  (or  foundation)  !  Zion  is  to  become  light ;  it  is 
to,  because  it  can.  But  it  cannot  of  itself,  for  in  itself  it  has 
no  light,  because  it  has  so  absolutely  given  itself  up  to  sin ;  but 
there  is  a  light  which  will  communicate  itself  to  her,  viz.  the 
light  which  radiates  from  the  holy  nature  of  God  Himself. 
And  this  light  is  salvation,  because  the  Holy  One  loves  Zion:  it 
is  also  glory,  because  it  not  only  dispels  the  darkness,  but  sets 
itself,  all  glorious  as  it  is,  in  the  place  of  the  darkness.  Zdrack 
is  the  word  commonly  applied  to  the  rising  of  the  sun  (Mai, 
iii.  20).  The  sun  of  suns  is  Jehovah  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12),  the  God 
who  is  coming  (ch.  lix.  20). 

It  is  now  all  darkness  over  mankind ;  but  Zion  is  the  east, 
in  which  this  sun  of  suns  will  rise.  Ver.  2.  "  For,  behold,  the 
darkness  covereth  the  earth,  and  deep  darkness  the  nations ;  and 
Jehovah  riseth  over  thee,  and  His  glory  becomes  visible  over  tliee'' 
The  night  which  settles  upon  the  world  of  nations  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  a  night  of  ignorance  and  enmity  against 
God.  This  prophecy  no  doubt  stands  in  progressive  connection 
with  the  previous  one ;  but,  according  to  ch.  lix.  19,  the  mani- 
festation of  judgment,  through  which  Zion  is  redeemed,  brings 
even  the  heathen  from  west  to  east,  i.e.  those  who  survive  the 
judgment,  to  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  The  idea  is  rather  the 
following  :  After  the  judgments  of  God  have  passed,  darkness 
in  its  greatest  depth  still  covers  the  earth,  and  a  night  of  clouds 
the  nations.  It  is  still  night  as  on  the  first  day,  but  a  night 
which  is  to  give  place  to  light.  Where,  then,  will  the  san  rise, 
by  which  this  darkness  is  to  be  lighted  up  ?  The  answer  is, 
"  Over  Zion,  the  redeemed  church  of  Israel."  But  whilst  dark- 
ness still  covers  the  nations,  it  is  getting  light  in  the  Holy 
Land,  for  a  sun  is  rising  over  Zion,  viz.  Jehovah  in  His 
unveiled  glory.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  Zion  itself 
becomes  thoroughly  light,  and  that  not  for  itself  onlv,  but  for 
all  mankind.  When  Jehovah  has  transformed  Zion  into  the 
likeness  of  His  own  glory,  Zion  transforms  all  nations  into  the 
likeness  of  her  own.  Ver.  3.  "  And  nations  walk  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  shining  of  thy  rays."      Zion  exerts  such  an 
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attractive  force,  that  nations  move  towards  her  light  {h  ^?n  as 
in  in^3?  ^pn  and  other  similar  expressions),  and  kings  to  the 
splendour  of  her  rays,  to  share  in  them  for  themselves,  and 
enjoy  them  with  her.  All  earthly  might  and  majesty  station 
themselves  in  the  light  of  the  divine  glory,  which  is  reflected 
by  the  church. 

Zion  is  now  exhorted,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  18,  to  lift  up  her  eyes, 
and  turn  them  in  all  directions ;  for  she  is  the  object  sought  by 
an  approaching  multitude.  Ver.  4.  "  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round 
about,  and  see :  they  all  crowd  together,  they  come  to  thee :  thy 
sons  come  from  afar,  and  thy  daughters  are  carried  hither  tipoii 
arms."  The  multitude  that  are  crowding  together  and  coming 
near  are  the  diaspora  of  her  sons  and  daughters  that  have  been 
scattered  far  away  (ch.  xi.  12),  and  whom  the  heathen  that  are 
now  drawing  near  to  her  bring  with  them,  conducting  them 
and  carrying  them,  so  that  they  cling  "  to  the  side"  (ch.  Ixvi. 
12)  of  those  who  are  carrying  them  upon  their  arms  and 
shoulders  (ch.  xlix.  22).  njpsFi  is  softened  from  nsmn,  the 
pausal  form  for  n30Sn  (compare  the  softening  in  Ruth  i.  13), 
from  tOS,  to  keep,  fasten,  support ;  whence  ION,  HjnXj  a  foster- 
father,  a  nurse  who  has  a  child  in  safe  keeping. 

When  this  takes  place,  Zion  will  be  seized  with  the  greatest 
delight,  mingled  M^ith  some  trembling.  Ver.  5.  "  Then  ivilt 
thou  see  and  shine,  and  thine  heart  will  tremble  and  expand ;  for 
the  abundance  bf  the  sea  will  be  turned  to  thee,  the  wealth  of  the 
nations  cometh  to  thee."  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
proper  reading  is  ''^1^,  ''^1^,  or  ''ip^^ — all  three  point  to  NT — 
or  ''Nin,  from  nsn.  The  last  is  favoured  by  the  LXX.,  Targ., 
Syr.,  Jerome,  Saad.,  and  all  the  earlier  Jewish  commentators 
except  AE,  and  is  also  the  Masoretic  reading ;  for  the  Masora 
finalis  (f.  1,  col.  6)  observes  that  this  iN"in  is  the  only  instance 
of  such  a  form  from  nsT  (differing  therefore  from  ''N'ln  in  Zeph. 
iii.  15,  where  we  also  find  the  readings  ''^Tn  and  '^^If))  j  and 
there  is  a  note  in  the  margin  of  the  Masora,  fjDn  T(h,  to  the 
effect  that  this  ''Nin  is  the  only  one  with  chateph,  i.e.  Sheva. 
Moreover,  'Niri  (thou  shalt  see)  is  the  more  natural  reading, 
according  to  ch.  Ixvi.  14  and  Zech.  x.  7 ;  more  especially  as  NT 
is  not  a  suitable  word  to  use  (like  pdchad  and  rdgaz  in  Jer. 
xxxiii.  9)  in  the  sense  of  trembling  for  joy  (compare,  on  the 
contrary,  VV,  ch.  xv.  4,  and  nnn  in  ch.  xliv.  8).     The  true  ren- 
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toneless  contracted  suffix,  as  in  oh.  xlvii.  10),  and  ascend  lixypy^ 
according  to  good  pleasure  =  acceptably  (with  the  7V  used  to 
form  adverbs,  Ewald,  §  217,  i;  cf.  Vrdtson  in  ch.  Ivi.  7),  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  (^dldh  with  the  local  object  in  the  accusative, 
as  in  Gen.  xlix.  4,  Num.  xiii.  17).  The  meaning  is,  that 
Jehovah  will  graciously  accept  the  sacrifices  which  the  church 
offers  from  the  gifts  of  the  Nabatasans  (and  Kedarenes)  upon 
His  altar.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  follow  Antistes  Hess 
and  Baumgarten,  and  draw  the  conclusion  from  such  prophe- 
cies as  these,  that  animal  sacrifices  will  be  revived  again.  The 
sacrifice  of  animals  has  been  abolished  once  for  all  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah ; "  and  by  the  spiritual 
revolution  which  Christianity,  i.e.  the  Messianic  religion,  has 
produced,  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  modern  times  is  con- 
cerned, even  in  Israel  itself,  it  is  once  for  all  condemned  (see 
Holdheim's  Schrift  ilber  das  Ceremonial-gesetz  im  Messiasreichj 
1845).  The  prophet,  indeed,  cannot  describe  even  what  belongs 
to  the  New  Testament  in  any  other  than  Old  Testament 
colours,  because  he  is  still  within  the  Old  Testament  limits. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament  fulfilment,  that 
which  was  merely  educational  and  preparatory,  and  of  which 
there  will  be  no  revival,  is  naturally  transformed  into  the  truly 
essential  purpose  at  which  the  former  aimed ;  so  that  all  that 
was  real  in  the  prophecy  remains  unaffected  and  pure,  after 
the  deduction  of  what  was  merely  the  unessential  medium  em- 
ployed to  depict  it.  The  very  same  Paul  who  preaches  Christ 
as  the  end  of  the  law,  predicts  the  conversion  of  Israel  as  the 
topstone  of  the  gracious  counsels  of  God  as  they  unfold  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  salvation,  and  describes  the  restoration 
of  Israel  as  "the  riches  of  the  Gentiles;"  and  the  very  same 
John  who  wrote  the  Gospel  was  also  the  apocalyptist,  by  whom 
the  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  was  seen  in 
vision  as  still  maintained  even  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  It 
must  therefore  be  possible  (though  we  cannot  form  any  clear 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  carried  out),  that  the 
Israel  of  the  future  may  have  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
perfect  church,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  central  leader  of  its 
worship,  though  without  the  restoration  of  the  party-wall  of 
particularism  and  ceremonial  shadows,  which  the  blood  of  the 
crucified  One  has  entirely  washed  away.     The  house  of  God 
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in  Jerusalem,  as  the  prophet  has  already  stated  in  ch.  Ivi.  7, 
will  be  a  house  of  prayer  Q}eili  fphilldh)  for  all  nations.  Here 
Jehovah  calls  the  house  built  in  His  honour,  and  filled  with 
His  gracious  presence,  "the  house  of  my  glory."  He  will 
make  its  inward  glory  like  the  outward,  by  adorning  it  with 
the  gifts  presented  by  the  converted  Gentile  world. 

From  the  mainland,  over  which  caravans  and  flocks  are 
coming,  the  prophet  now  turns  his  eyes  to  the  sea.  Vers.  8,  9. 
"  Who  are  these  who  fly  hither  as  a  cloud,  and  like  the  doves  to 
their  windows  ?  Yea,  the  islands  wait  for  me  ;  and  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  come  first,  to  bring  thy  children  from  far,  their  silver 
and  gold  with  them,  to  the  name  of  thy  Ood,  and  to  the  holy 
One  of  Israel,  because  He  hath  ornamented  thee."  Upon  the 
sea  there  appear  first  of  all  enigmatical  shapes,  driving  along 
as  swiftly  as  if  they  were  light  clouds  flying  before  the  wind 
(ch.  xix.  1,  xliv.-  22),  or  like  doves  flying  to  their  dovecots 
{celeres  cavis  se  turribus  abdunt,  as  Ovid  says),  i.e.  to  the  round 
towers  with  their  numerous  pigeon-holes,  which  are  provided 
for  their  shelter.  The  question  is  addressed  to  Zion,  and  the 
answer  may  easily  be  anticipated^ — namely,  that  this  swarm  of 
swiftly  flying  figures  are  hurrying  to  a  house  which  they  long 
to  reach,  as  much  as  pigeons  do  to  reach  their  pigeon-house. 
The  ki  which  follows  is  explanatory :  this  hurrying  presents 
itself  to  thine  eyes,  because  the  isles  wait  for  me.  The  reason 
for  all  this  haste  is  to  be  found  in  the  faith  of  those  who  are 
huriying  on.  The  Old  Testament  generally  speaks  of  faith  as 
hope  (>  n^ip  as  in  ch.  li.  5,  xlii.  4)  ;  not  that  faith  is  the  same 
as  hope,  but  it  is  the  support  of  hope,  just  as  hope  is  the  com- 
fort of  faith.  In  the  Old  Testament,  when  the  true  salvation 
existed  only  in  promise,  this  epithet,  for  which  there  were  many 
synonyms  in  the  language,  was  the  most  appropriate  one.  The 
faith  of  the  distant  lands  of  the  west  is  now  beginning  to  work. 
The  object  of  all  this  activity  is  expressed  in  the  word  ^''^rii'. 
The  things  thus  flying  along  like  clouds  and  doves  are  ships; 
with  the  Tartessus  ships,  which  come  from  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  European  insular  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  their 
head  (njB'Nia  with  munach  instead  of  metheg,  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Num.  x.  14 ;  LXX.  eV  Trpmrois ;  Jerome,  in  principio, 
in  the  foremost  rank),  i.e.  acting  as  the  leaders  of  the  fleet 
which  is  sailing  to  Zion  and  bringing  Zion's  children  from 
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afar,  and  along  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  owners  of 
the  vessels  themselves,  to  the  name  (p^,  to  the  name,  dative, 
not  equivalent  to  W^h  ;  LXX.  Bia,  as  in  ch.  Iv.  5)  of  thy  God, 
whom  they  adore,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  because  He 
hath  ornamented  thee,  and  thereby  inspired  them  with  reve- 
rence and  love  to  thee  (^"jxp.  for  T).^^.,  as  in  ch.  liv.  6,  where  it 
even  stands  out  of  pause). 

The  first  turn  (vers.  1-3)  described  the  glorification  of  Zion 
through  the  rising  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah ;  the  second  (vers. 
4-9)  her  glorification  through  the  recovery  of  her  scattered 
children,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Gentiles  who  bring  them  home ; 
and  now  the  thii'd  depicts  her  glorification  through  the  service 
of  the  nations,  especially  of  her  former  persecutors,  and  gene- 
rally through  the  service  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in 
the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  men.  Not  only  do  the 
converted  heathen  offer  their  possessions  to  the  church  on 
Zion,  but  they  offer  up  themselves  and  their  kings  to  pay  her 
homage  and  render  service  to  her.  Vers.  10-12.  "And  sons  of 
strangers  build  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  serve  thee :  for  in  my 
wrath  I  have  smitten  thee,  and  in  my  favour  I  have  had  mercy 
upon  thee.  And  thy  gates  remain  open  continually  day  and 
night,  they  shall  not  he  shut,  to  bring  in  to  thee  the  possessions  of 
tJie  nations  and  their  kings  in  triumph.  For  the  nation  and  the 
kingdom  which  will  not  serve  thee  will  perish,  and  the  nations  he 
certainly  laid  leaste."  The  walls  of  Zion  (^''Hbh  doubly  defec- 
tive) rise  up  from  their  ruins  through  the  willing  co-operation 
of  converted  foreigners  (ch.  Ivi.  6,  7),  and  foreign  kings  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  Zion  (ch.  xlix.  23) ;  the  help  ren- 
dered by  the  edicts  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
m,^nus  being  only  a  prelude  to  events  stretching  on  to  the  end 
of  time,  though  indeed,  in  the  view  of  the  prophet  himself,  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  captivity  really  would  be  the 
end  of  time.  Of  the  two  perfects  in  ver.  10b,  'n^n''3n  points  to 
the  more  remote  past;  ^'''jipn"]!  to  the  nearer  past,  stretching 
forward  into  the  present  (cf.  ch.  liv.  8).  On  pitteach,  patescere, 
hiscere,  see  ch.  xlviii.  8,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  ear,  as  in 
Song  of  Sol.  vii.  13  to  a  bud.  The  first  clause  of  ver.  11a 
closes  with  HTpj ;  tiphchah  divides  more  strongly  than  tehir, 
which  is  subordinate  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  "  day  and  night" 
may  be  connected  with  "  shall  not  be  shut,"  as  in  Eev.  xxi. 
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25,  26.  The  gates  of  Zion  may  always  be  left  open,  for  there 
is  no  more  fear  of  a  hostile  attack ;  and  they  must  be  left  open 
ad  importandum,  that  men  may  bring  in  the  possession  of ,  the 
heathen  through  them  (a  thing  which  goes  on  uninterruptedly), 
t3''2in3  C3n''3?a^  The  last  words  are  rendered  by  Knobel,  "  and 
their  kings  are  leaders  (of  the  procession)  ; "  but  ndlmg  would 
be  a  strange  substantive,  having  nothing  to  support  it  but  the 
obscure  WPJ  from  ^p),  for  TinN  in  Cant.  iii.  8  does  not  mean  a 
support,  but  amplexus  (EtvisXd,  §  149,  d).  The  rendering  "and 
their  kings  escorted,"  i.e.  attended  by  an  escort,  commends 
itself  more  than  this ;  but  in  the  passage  quoted  in  support  of 
this  use  of  ndhag,  viz.  Nah.  ii.  8,  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  of 
hdgdh,  signifying  gemere.  It  is  better  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
Jerome,  and  render  it,  "  and  their  kings  brought,"  viz.,  accord- 
ing to  ch.  XX.  4,  1  Sam.  xxx.  2,  as  prisoners  (Targ.  z^qtqin,  i.e. 
I'ziqqim,  in  fetters), — brought,  however,  not  by  their  several 
nations  who  are  tired  of  their  government  and  deliver  them 
up  (as  Hitzig  supposes),  but  by  the  church,  by  which  they 
have  been  irresistibly  bound  in  fetters,  i.e.  inwardly  conquered 
(compare  ch.  xlv.  14  with  Ps.  cxlix.  8),  and  thus  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  brought  in  a  triumphal  procession  to  the  holy  city 
as  the  captives  of  the  church  and  her  God.  Ver.  12  is  con- 
nected with  this  n"huglm;  for  the  state  of  every  nation  and 
kingdom  is  henceforth  to  be  determined  by  its  subjection,  to  the 
church  of  the  God  of  sacred  history  (1?V,  BovXev.eiv,  in  distinc- 
tion from  shereth,  SiuKovelv,  Bepaireveiv),  and  by  its  entrance 
into  this  church — the  very  same  thought  which  Zechariah 
carries  out  in  ch.  xiv.  16  sqq.  Instead  of  'Urr'a,  ''3  is  more 
properly  pointed  according  to  certain  MSS.  with  munacli  (with- 
out mdkkepli)  ;  the  article  before  haggoyim  is  remonstrative, 
and  the  inf.  intens.  chdrobh  makes  the  thing  threatened  un- 
questionable. 

From  the  thought  that  everything  great  in  the  world  of 
man  is  to  be  made  to  serve  the  Holy  One  and  His  church, 
the  prophet  passes  to  what  is  great  in  the  world  of  natiire. 
Ver.  13.  "  The  glory  of  Lehcmon  will  come  to  thee,  cypresses, 
plane-trees  and  Sherbin-trees  all  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of 
my  sanctuary,  and  to  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious."  The 
splendid  cedars,  which  are  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and  in  fact 
the  finest  trees  of  all  kinds,  will  be  brought  to  Zion,  not  as 
VOL.  II.  i  D 
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trunks  felled  to  be  used  as  building  materials,  but  dug  up  with 
their  roots,  to  ornament  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  (Jer.  xvii. 
12),  and  also  to  this  end,  that  Jehovah  may  glorify  the  "  holy 
place  of  His  feet,"  i.e.  the  place  where  He,  who  towers  above 
the  heaven  of  all  heavens,  has  as  it  were  to  place  His  feet. 
The  temple  is  frequently  called  His  footstool  (liadum,  ragldiv), 
with  especial  reference  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Ps.  xcix.  5, 
cxxxii.  7  ;  Lam.  ii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2)  as  being  the  central 
point  of  the  earthly  presence  of  God  (cf.  ch.  Ixvi.  1).  The 
trees,  that  is  to  say,  which  tower  in  regal  glory  above  all  the  rest 
of  the  vegetable  world,  are  to  adorn  the  environs  of  the  temple, 
so  that  avenues  of  cedars  and  plane-trees  lead  into  it ;  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  more  fear  of  any  further  falling  away  to 
idolatry.  On  the  names  of  the  trees,  see  ch.  xli.  19.  Three 
kinds  are  mentioned  here ;  we  found  seven  there.  The  words 
nn''  mtJ'Sri'i  imn  ti'lia  are  repeated  verbatim  from  ch.  xli.  19  (on 
these  repetitions  of  himself,  see  p.  288). 

The  prophecy  now  returns  to  the  world  of  man.  Ver.  14. 
"  The  children  also  of  thy  tormentors  come  bending  unto  thee,  and 
all  thy  despisers  stretch  themselves  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet,  and  call 
thee  '  City  of  Jehovah,  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israeli  "  The 
persecutors  of  the  church  both  in  work  and  word  are  now  no 
more  (ch.  xxvi.  14),  and  their  children  feel  themselves  dis- 
armed. They  are  seized  with  shame  and  repentance,  when 
they  see  the  church  which  was  formerly  tormented  and  despised 
so  highly  exalted.  They  come  sUcho&ch  (an  inf.  noun  of  the 
form  !ina.  Lam.  v.  13 ;  used  here  as  an  accusative  of  more  pre- 
cise definition,  just  as  nouns  of  this  kind  are  frequently  con- 
nected directly  with  the  verb  ^?n,  Ewald,  §  279,  c),  literally  a 
bow  or  stoop,  equivalent  to  bowing  or  stooping  (the  opposite  to 
romdh  in  Micah  ii.  3),  and  stretch  themselves  "  at  the  soles  of 
thy  feet,"  i.e.  clinging  to  thee  as  imploringly  and  obsequiously 
as  if  they  would  lay  themselves  down  under  thy  very  feet,  and 
were  not  worthy  to  lie  anywhere  but  there  (as  in  ch.  xlix.  23)  ; 
and  whereas  formerly  they  called  thee  by  nicknames,  they  now 
give  thee  the  honourable  name  of  "  City  of  Jehovah,  Zion  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  not  "  Sanctuary  of  Israel,"  as  Meier 
supposes,  since  q'dosh  Israel  is  always  a  name  of  Jehovah  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah.  It  is  a  genitive  construction  like  Bethle- 
hem of  Judah,  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  others. 
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The  fourth  turn  (vers.  15-18)  describes  the  glorification  of 
Zion  through  the  growth  and  stability  of  its  community  both 
without  and  within.  A  glorious  change  takes  place  in  the 
church,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  the  judgment  of  the 
nations.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  Whereas  thou  wast  forsaken,  and 
hated,  and  no  one  walked  through  thee,  I  make  thee  now  into 
eternal  splendour,  a  rapture  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
thou  suokest  the  milk  of  nations,  and  the  breast  of  kings  thou 
wilt  suck,  and  learn  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Re- 
deemer, the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob"  Of  the  two  ideas  of  a 
church  (the  mother  of  Israel)  and  a  city  (metropolis)  involved 
in  the  term  Zion,  the  former  prevails  in  ver.  15,  the  latter  in 
ver.  16.  For  although  naij?  and  TWXWf  are  equally  applicable 
to  a  city  and  a  church  (ch.  liv.  6,  11),  the  expression  "no  one 
walked  through  thee"  applies  only  to  the  desolate  city  as  she 
lay  in  ruins  (see  ch.  xxxiv.  10).  The  fusion  of  the  two  ideas 
in  ver.  15  is  similar  to  ch.  xlix.  21.  Jerusalem  will  now  become 
thoroughly  a  splendour,  and  in  fact  an  eternal  splendour,  a 
rapture  of  successive  generations  so  long  as  the  history  of  this 
world  continues.  The  nations  and  their  kings  give  up  their 
own  vital  energy  to  the  church,  just  as  a  mother  or  nurse  gives 
the  milk  of  her  breasts  to  a  child ;  and  the  church  has  thereby 
rich  food  for  a  prosperous  growth,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  material  for  grateful  joy.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
think  of  enriching  by  means  of  conquest,  as  Hitzig  does ;  the 
sucking  is  that  of  a  child,  not  of  a  vampyre.  We  should  expect 
mHdkhoth  (ch.  xlix.  23)  instead  of  mHdkhim  (kings)  ;  but  by  Ytr 
(as  in  ch.  Ixvi.  11  for  ''IB')  the  natural  character  of  what  is 
promised  is  intentionally  spiritualized.  The  figure  proves  itself 
to  be  only  a  figure,  and  requires  an  ideal  interpretation.  The 
church  sees  in  all  this  the  gracious  superintendence  of  her  God; 
she  learns  from  experience  that  Jehovah  is  her  Saviour,  that 
He  is  her  Kedeemer,  He  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  who  has 
conquered  for  her,  and  now  causes  her  to  triumph  C^S  *3  with 
munach  yethib,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  265,  which  passage  is  repeated 
almost  verbatim  here,  and  ch.  Ixi.  8). 

The  outward  and  inward  beauty  of  the  new  Jerusalem  is 
now  depicted  by  the  materials  of  her  structure,  and  the  powers 
which  prevail  within  her.  Vers.  17,  18.  "  For  copper  I  bring 
gold,  and  for  iron  I  bring  silver,  and  for  wood  capper,  and  for 
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stones  iron,  and  make  peace  thy  magistracy,  and  righteousness 
thy  bailiffs.  Injustice  is  no  more  seen  in  thy  land,  wasting  and 
destruction  in  thy  borders ;  and  thou  callest  salvation  thy  walls, 
and  renown  thy  gates."  Wood  and  stone  are  not  used  at  all  in 
the  building  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Just  as  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  silver  was  counted  as  nothing  (1  Kings  x.  21)  and 
had  only  the  value  of  stones  (1  Kings  x.  27),  so  here  Jehovah 
gives  her  gold  instead  of  copper,  silver  instead  of  iron ;  whilst 
copper  and  iron  are  so  despised  with  this  superabundance  of 
the  precious  metals,  that  they  take  the  place  of  such  building 
materials  as  wood  and  stones.  Thus  the  city  will  be  a  massive 
one,  and  not  even  all  of  stone,  but  entirely  built  of  metal,  and 
indestructible  not  only  by  the  elements,  but  by  all  kinds  of  foes. 
The  allegorical  continuation  of  the  prophecy  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  prophet  does  not  mean  his  words  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  LXX.,  Saad.,  and  others,  are  wrong  in  adopting  the  ren- 
dering, "  I  make  thy  magistracy  peace,"  etc. ;  since  shdlom  and 
ts'ddqdh  are  not  accusatives  of  either  the  predicate  or  the  object, 
but  such  personifications  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Isaiah  (vid. 
eh.  xsxii.  16,  17,  lix.  14;  cf.  ch.  xlv.  8).  Jehovah  makes 
peace  its  p'qudddh,  i.e.  its  "  overseership  "  (like  g^bhurdh,  hero- 
ship,  in  ch.  iii.  25,  and  'ezrdh,  helpership,  in  ch.  xxxi.  2),  or 
magistracy ;  and  righteousness  its  bailiffs.  The  plural  T^P 
is  no  disproof  of  the  personification  ;  the  meaning  is,  that 
ts'ddqdh  (righteousness)  is  to  Jerusalem  what  the  whole  body 
of  civil  officers  together  are  :  that  is  to  say,  righteousness  is  a 
substitute  for  the  police  force  in  every  form.  Under  such 
magistracy  and  such  police,  nothing  is  ever  heard  within  the 
land,  of  which  Jerusalem  is  the  capital,  of  either  chdmds,  i.e.  a 
rude  and  unjust  attack  of  the  stronger  upon  the  weaker,  or  of 
shod,  i.e.  conquest  and  devastation,  and  shehher,  i.e.  dashing  to 
pieces,  or  breaking  in  two.  It  has  walls  (ver.  10)  ;  but  in  truth 
"salvation,"  the  salvation  of  its  God,  is  regarded  as  its  im- 
pregnable fortifications.  It  has  gates  (ver.  11) ;  but  fhilldh,  the 
renown  that  commands  respect,  with  which  Jehovah  has  in- 
vested it,  is  really  better  than  any  gate,  whether  for  ornament 
or  protection. 

The  fifth  turn  celebrates  the  glorifying  of  Jerusalem, 
through  the  shining  of  Jehovah  as  its  everlasting  light  and 
through  the  form  of  its  ever-growing  membership,  which  is  so 
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well-pleasing  to  God.  The  prophecy  returns  to  the  thought 
with  which  it  set  out,  and  by  which  the  whole  is  regulated,  viz. 
that  Jerusalem  will  be  light.  This  leading  thought  is  now  un- 
folded in  the  most  majestic  manner,  and  opened  up  in  all  its 
eschatological  depth.  Vers.  19,  20.  "  The  sun  will  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  will  the  moon  shine  upon 
thee :  Jehovah  will  be  to  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God 
thy  glory.  Thy  sun  will  no  more  go  down,  and  thy  moon  will 
not  be  withdrawn;  for  Jehovah  will  be  to  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  will  be  fulfilled"  Although, 
in  the  prophet's  view,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  period  of  glory  in 
this  world  and  the  Jerusalem  of  the  eternal  glory  beyond 
flow  into  one  another;  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  is  not 
that  the  sun  and  moon  will  no  longer  exist.  Even  of  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  not  to  be  built  by  Israel  with  the  help  of 
converted  heathen,  but  which  comes  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  the  seer  in  Rev.  xxi.  23  merely  says,  that  the  city  needs 
neither  the  shining  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon  (as  the  Targum 
renders  the  passage  before  us,  "thou  wilt  not  need  the  shining 
of  the  sun  by  day"),  for  the  glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the 
Lamb .  is  the  light  thereof,  i.e.  God  Himself  is  instead  of  a  sun 
to  her,  and  the  Lamb  instead  of  a  moon.  Consequently  we 
do  not  agree  with  Stier,  who  infers  from  this  passage  that 
"  there  is  a  final  new  creation  approaching,  when  there  will  be 
no  more  turning  round  into  the  shadow  (Jas.  i.  17),  when  the 
whole  planetary  system,  including  the  earth,  will  be  changed, 
and  when  the  earth  itself  will  become  a  sun,  yea,  will  become 
even  more  than  that,  in  the  direct  and  primary  light  which 
streams  down  upon  it  from  God  Himself."  We  rather  agree 
with  Hofmann,  that  "  there  will  still  be  both  sun  and  moon,  but 
the  Holy  Place  will  be  illumined  without  interruption  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  presence  of  God,  which  outshines  all 
besides."  The  prophet  has  here  found  the  most  complete 
expression,  for  that  which  has  already  been  hinted  at  in  such 
prophecies  in  ch.  iv.  5,  xxx.  26,  xxi  v.  23.  As  the  city  receives 
its  light  I  neither  from  the  sun  nor  from  the  moon,  this  implies, 
what  Eev.  xxi.  25  distinctly  affirms,  that  there  will  be  no 
more  night  there.  The  prophet  intentionally  avoids  a  n^?  n^s5> 
parallel  to  DOi''  "liSp.  We  must  not  render  the  second  clause  in 
ver.  19,  "  ani  it  will  not  become  light  to  thee  with  the  shining 
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of  the  moon,"  for  "I't*!!}  never  means  to  get  light ;  nor  "  and  as 
for  the  shining  of  the  moon,  it  does  not  give  the  light,"  as 
Hitzig  and  Knobel  propose,  for  WJ?"!  is  used  alone,  and  not 
nn»n  M ii"!  as  the  antithesis  to  DDV  Tis!',  in  the  sense  of  "  to  light 
up  the  night"  (compare  Pi?J  as  applied  to  the  shining  of  the 
moon  in  eh.  xiii.  10,  and  ^ii  to  the  glittering  of  the  stars  in 
Joel  ii.  10),  and  even  the  use  of  iV'hn  is  avoided.  The  true 
rendering  is  either,  "  and  for  lighting,  the  moon  will  not  shine 
upon  thee"  (Stier,  Hahn,  etc.)  ;  or,  what  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  accentuation,  which  would  have  given  nj:7l  tifchah  and 
not  tsakeph  gadol,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  indicate  the  object, 
"  and  as  for  the  lighting"  (?  as  in  ch.  xxxii.  16).  The  glory 
of  Jehovah,  which  soars  above  Jerusalem,  and  has  come  down 
into  her,  is  henceforth  her  sun  and  her  moon, — a  sun  that  never 
sets,  a  moon  ^5^1  ^  which  is  not  taken  in  towards  morning, 
like  a  lamp  that  has  been  hung  out  at  night  (compare  1DN3,  ch. 
xvi.  10,  withdrawn,  disappeared).  The  triumph  of  light  over 
darkness,  which  is  the  object  of  the  world's  history,  is  con- 
centrated in  the  new  Jerusalem.  How  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood, is  explained  in  the  closing  clause  of  ver.  20.  The  sum  of 
the  days  of  mourning  allotted  to  the  church  is  complete.  The 
darkness  of  the  corruption  of  sin  and  state  of  punishment  is 
overcome,  and  the  church  is  nothing  but  holy  blessed  joy  with- 
out change  or  disturbance ;  for  it  walks  no  longer  in  sidereal 
light,  but  in  the  eternally  unchangeable  light  of  Jehovah, 
which  with  its  peaceful  gentleness  and  perfect  purity  illumines 
within  as  well  as  without.  The  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  also 
mentions  the  Lamb.  The  Lamb  is  also  known  to  our  prophet ; 
for  the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah"  is  the  Lamb.  But  the  light  of 
transfiguration,  in  which  he  sees  this  exalted  Lamb,  is  not 
great  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  combined  with  the  light  of 
the  Divine  Nature  itself. 

The  next  verse  shows  how  deep  was  his  consciousness  of 
the  close  connection  between  darkness,  wrath,  and  sin.  Ver. 
21.  "  And  thy  people,  they  are  all  righteous;  they  possess  the 
land  for  ever,  a  sprout  of  my  plantations,  a  work  of  my  hands 
for  glorification."  The  church  of  the  new  Jerusalem  consists 
of  none  but  righteous  ones,  who  have  been  cleansed  from  guilt, 
and  keep  themselves  henceforth  pure  from  sinning,  and  there- 
fore possess  the  land  of  promise  for  ever,  without  having  to 
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fear  repeated  destruction  and  banishment:  a  "sprout"  (nStser 
as  in  ch.  xi.  1,  xiv.  19 ;  Arab,  nadr,  the  green  branch)  "  of  my 
plantations"  (^V^'O  chethib,  erroneously  iVBD  or  1VBD),  i.e.  of  my 
creative  acts  of  grace  (cf,  ch.  v.  7),  a  "  work  of  my  hands" 
(cf.  ch.  xix.  25),  "  to  glorify  me,"  i.e.  in  which  I  possess  that  in 
which  I  glory  ("ixann?  as  in  ch.  Ixi.  3). 

The  life  of  this  church,  which  is  newly  created,  new-bom, 
throui^h  judgment  and  grace,  gradually  expands  from  the  most 
unassuming  centre  in  ever  widening  circles  until  it  has  attained 
the  broadest  dimensions.  Ver.  22a.  "  The  smallest  one  will 
become  thousands,  and  the  meanest  one  a  powerful  nation."  "  The 
small  and  mean  one,"  or,  as  the  idea  is  a  relative  one,  "  the 
smallest  and  meanest  one"  (Ges.  §  119,  2),  is  either  a  childless 
one,  or  one  blessed  with  very  few  children.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reference  is  not  exclusively  to  growth  through  the  blessing 
of  children,  but  also  to  growth  through  the  extension  of  fel- 
lowship. We  have  a  similar  expression  in  Mic.  iv.  7  (cf .  \. 
1),  where  'eleph  is  employed,  just  as  it  is  here,  in  the  sense  of 
*l'^???>  "  to  thousands  (or  chiUads)." 

The  whole  of  the  puophetic  address  is  now  sealed  with  this 
declaration :  Ver.  22b.  "  I,  Jehovah,  will  hasten  it  in  His  time." 
The  neuter  na-  (as  in  ch.  xliii.  13,  xlvi.  11)  refers  to  every- 
thing that  has  been  predicted  from  ver.  1  downwards.  Jehovah 
will  fulfil  it  rapidly,  when  the  point  of  time  {tcaipoi)  which  He 
has  fixed  for  it  shall  have  arrived.  As  this  point  of  time  is 
known  to  Him  only,  the  predicted  glory  will  burst  all  at  once 
with  startling  suddenness  upon  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
waited  believingly  for  Him. 

This  chapter  forms  a  connected  and  self-contained  whole, 
as  we  may  see  very  clearly  from  the  address  to  Zion-Jerusalem, 
which  is  sustained  throughout.  If  we  compare  together  such 
passages  as  ch.  li.  17-23  ("Awake,  awake,  stand  up,  O  Jeru- 
salem"), ch.  lii.  1,  2  ("Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  O 
Zion"),  and  ch.  liv.  ("  Sing,  O  barren"),  which  are  all  closely 
related  so  far  as  their  contents  are  concerned,  we  shall  find  that 
these  addresses  to  Zion  form  an  ascending  series,  ch.  Ix.  being 
the  summit  to  which  they  rise,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  com- 
plete counterpart  to  the  address  to  the  daughter  of  Babylon  in 
ch.  xlvii. 
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FOURTH  PEOPHECY— Chap.  lxi. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  OFFICE  COMMITTED  TO  THE  SERVANT  OF 

JEHOVAH. 

The  words  of  Jehovah  Himself  pass  over  here  into  the 
words  of  anothei',  whom  He  has  appointed  as  the  Mediator  of 
His  gracious  counsel^  Vers.  1-3.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  over  me,  Lecause  JeJwvah  hath  anointed  me,  to  bring 
glad  tidings  to  sufferers,  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  broken-hearted 
ones,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  those  led  captive,  and  emancipation  to 
the  fettered ;  to  proclaim  a  year  of  grace  from  Jehovah,  and  a 
day  of  vengeance  from  our  God ;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn ;  to 
put  upon  the  mourners  of  Zion,  to  give  them  a  head-dress  for 
ashes,  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  a  wrapper  of  renown  for  an 
expiring  spirit,  that  they  may  be  called  terebinths  of  righteousness, 
a  planting  of  Jehovah  for  glorification^  Who  is  the  person' 
speaking  here?  The  Targum  introduces  the  passage  with 
N>3ji  ^DN.  Nearly  all  the  modern  commentators  support  this 
view.  Even  the  closing  remarks  to  Drechsler  (iii.  381)  express 
the  opinion,  that  the  prophet  who  exhibited  to  the  church  the 
summit  of  its  glory  in  ch.  Ix.,  an  evangelist  of  the  rising  from 
on  high,  an  apocalyptist  who  sketches  the  painting  which  the 
New  Testament  apocalyptist  is  to  carry  out  in  detail,  is  here 
looking  up  to  Jehovah  with  a  grateful  eye,  and  praising  Him 
with  joyful  heart  for  his  exalted  commission.  But  this  view, 
when  looked  at  more  closely,  cannot  possibly  be  sustained.  It 
is  open  to  the  following  objections :  (1.)  The  prophet  never 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  prophet  at  any  such  length  as  this  ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  closing  words  of  ch. 
Ivii.  21,  "  saith  my  God,"  he  has  always  most  studiously  let 
his  own  person  fall  back  into  the  shade.  (2.)  Wherever  any 
other  than  Jehovah  is  represented  as  speaking,  and  as  referring 
to  his  own  calling,  or  his  experience  in  connection  with  that 
calling,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  1  sqq.,  1.  4  sqq.,  it  is  the  very  same 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  of  whom  and  to  whom  Jehovah  speaks 
in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  Iii.  13-liii.,  and  therefore  not  the  prophet 
himself,  but  He  who  had  been  appointed  to  be  the  Mediator 
of  a  new  covenant,  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  the  salvation  of 
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Jehovah  for  the  whole  world,  and  who  would  reach  this  glorious 
height,  to  which  He  had  been  called,  through  self-abasement 
even  to  death.  (3.)  All  that  the  person  speaking  here  says  of 
himself  is  to  be  found  in  the  picture  of  the  unequalled  "  Servant 
of  Jehovah,"  who  is  highly  exalted  above  the  prophet.  He  is 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlii.  1) ;  Jehovah  has 
sent  Him,  and  with  Him  His  Spirit  (ch.  xlviii.  16b) ;  He  has  a 
tongue  taught  of  God,  to  help  the  exhausted  with  words  (ch. 
1.  4)  ;  He  spares  and  rescues  those  who  are  almost  despairing 
and  destroyed,  the  bruised  reed  and  expiring  wick  (ch.  xlii.  7). 
"  To  open  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  prisoners  from  the  prison, 
and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house  :"  this  is 
what  He  has  chiefly  to  do  for  His  people,  both  in  word  and 
deed  (ch.  xlii.  7,  xlix.  9).  (4.)  We  can  hardly  expect  that, 
after  the.  prophet  has  described  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  of 
whom  he  prophesied,  as  coming  forward  to  speak  with  such 
dramatic  directness  as  in  ch.  xlix.  1  sqq.,  1.  4  sqq.  (and  even 
ch.  xlviii.  16Z»),  he  will  now  proceed  to  put  himself  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  ascribe  to  himself  those  very  same  official  attributes 
which  he  has  already  set  forth  as  characteristic  features  in  his 
portrait  of  the  predicted  One.  For  these  reasons  we  have  no 
doubt  thatfwe  have  here  the  words  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah^ 
The  glory  of  Jerusalem  is  depicted  in  ch.  Ix.  in  the  direct 
words  of  Jehovah  Himself,  which  are  well  sustained  through- 
out. And  now,  just  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  166,  though  still  more 
elaborately,  we  have  by  their  sid^  the  words  of  His  servant, 
who  is  the  mediator  of  this  glory,  and  who  above  all  others 
is  the  pioneer  thereof  in  his  evangelical  predictions.  Just  as 
Jehovah  says  of  him  in  ch.  xhi.  1,  "  I  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him ;"  so  here  he  says  of  himself,  "  The  Spirit  of 
■  Jehovah  is  upon  me."  And  when  he  continues  to  explain  this 
still  further  by  saying,  "because"  QT.  from  nay^  intention,  pur- 
pose ;  here  equivalent  to  "1B'^5  13?!!)  "  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me" 
{mdshach  'otM,  more  emphatic  than  m^sMeh&m),  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  mdshach  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  prophetic 
and  not  regal  anointing  (1  Kings  xix.  16),  we  may  find  in  the 
choice  of  this  particular  word  a  hint  at  the  fact,  that  (the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  are  one  and  the  same  person^  So 
'also  the  account  given  in  Luke  iv.  16-22 — viz.  that  when  Jesus 
was  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  after  reading  the  opening 
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words  of  this  address,  He  closed  the  book  with  these  words, 
"  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears  " — cannot  be 
interpreted  more  simply  in  any  other  way,  than  on  the  supposi- 
tion that,  Jesus  here  declares  Himself  to  be  the  predicted  and 
divinely  anointed  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  brings  the  gospel 
of  redemption  to  His  people!  Moreover,  though  it  is  not 
decisive  in  favour  of  our  explanation,  yet  this  explanation  is 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  speaker  not  only  appears  as  the 
herald  of  the  new  and  great  gifts  of  God,  but  also  as  the 
dispenser  of  them  ("  non  prceco  tantum,  sed  et  dispensator" 
Vitringa).  The  combination  of  the  names  of  God  ('Adonai 
Yehov^h)  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  1.  4-9.  On  hissSr,  evarfyeXi^eiv 
{-ea-dai),  see  p.  145.  He  comes  to  put  a  bandage  on  the 
hearts'  wounds  of  those  who  are  broken-hearted  :  ?  B^n  (B'sn) 
as  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  Ps.  cxlvii.  3 ;  cf .  r"  »sn  (SBn),  vol.  i.  p.  200; 
r"  P'!"^^,  p.  336.  liTi  xnij  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  law  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  freedom  brought  by  the  year  of  jubilee, 
which  occurred  every  fiftieth  year  after  seven  sabbatical  periods, 
and  was  called  sh'nath  hadd'ror  (Ezek.  xlvi.  17)  ;  d'ror  from 
ddrar,  a  verbal  stem,  denoting  the  straight,  swift  flight  of  a 
swallow  (see  at  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4),  and  free  motion  in  general,  such 
as  that  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  liberal  self-diffusion,  like  that 
of  a  superabundant  fulness.  P'gach-qodch  is  written  like  two 
words  (see  at  ch.  ii.  20).  The  Targum  translates  it  as  if  p'qach 
were  an  imperative :  "  Oome  to  the  light,"  probably  meaning 
undo  the  bands.  But  qodch  is  not  a  Hebrew  word ;  for  the 
qlchoth  of  the  Mishna  (the  loops  through  which  the  strings  of 
a  purse  are  drawn,  for  the  purpose  of  lacing  it  up)  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  comparison.  Parchon,  AE,  and  A,  take  p'qacfi- 
qoach  as  one  word  (of  the  form  '^ipriS,  iH'inB'),  in  the  sense  of 
throwing  open,  viz.  the  prison.  But  as  pdqach  is  never  used 
like  pdthach  (ch.  xiv.  17,  li.  14),  to  signify  the  opening  of  a 
room,  but  is  always  applied  to  the  opening  of  the  eyes  (ch. 
XXXV.  5,  xlii.  7,  etc.),  except  in  ch.  xlii.  20,  where  it  is  used  for 
the  opening  of  the  ears,  we  adhere  to  the  strict  usage  of  the 
language,  if  we  understand  by  p'qachqoSch  the  opening  up  of 
the  eyes  (as  contrasted  with  the  dense  darkness  of  the  prison)  ; 
and  this  is  how  it  has  been  taken  even  by  the  LXX.,  who 
have  rendered  it  koI  tv^Xok  avd^Xe^iv,  as  if  the  reading  had 
been  D'''iWpi  (Ps.  cxlvi.  8).     Again,  he  is  sent  to  promise  with 
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a  loud  proclamation  a  year  of  good  pleasure  (rdtson:  syn. 
yshu  all)  and  a  day  of  vengeance,  which  Jehovah  has  ap- 
pointed ;  a  promise  which  assigns  the  length  of  a  year  for  the 
thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  grace,  and  only  the 
length  of  a  day  for  the  work  of  vengeance.  The  vengeance 
applies  to  those  who  hold  the  people  of  God  in  fetters,  and 
oppress  them ;  the  grace  to  all  those  whom  the  infliction  of 
punishment  has  inwardly  humbled,  though  they  have  been 
strongly  agitated  by  its  long  continuance  (ch.  Ivii.  15).  The 
'Uhhellm,  whom  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  has  to  comfort,  are  the 
"  mourners  of  Zion,"  those  who  take  to  heart  the  fall  of  Zion. 
In  ver.  3,  012'^  .  .  .  nn?,  he  corrects  himself,  because  what  he 
brings  is  not  merely  a  diadem,  to  which  the  word  sum  (to  set) 
would  apply,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  manifold  gifts,  to 
which  only  a  general  word  like  ndtlian  (to  give)  is  appropriate. 
Instead  of  "13N,  the  ashes  of  mourning  or  repentance  laid  upon 
the  head,  he  brings  IKS,  a  diadem  to  adorn  the  head  (a  trans- 
position even  so  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  and  therefore 
the  counterpart  of  nsN) ;  the  "  oil  of  joy"  (from  Ps.  xlv.  8  ; 
compare  also  int^l?  there  with  "'HN  nc'D  here)  instead  of  mourn- 
ing; "  a  wrapper  (cloak)  of  renown"  instead  of  a  faint  and 
almost  extinguished  spirit.  The  oil  with  which  they  henceforth 
anoint  themselves  is  to  be  joy  or  gladness,  and  renown  the 
cloak  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  (a  genitive  connection,  as 
in  ch.  lix.  17).  And  whence  is  all  this  ?  The  gifts  of  God, 
though  represented  in  outward  figures,  are  really  spiritual,  and 
take  effect  within,  rejuvenating  and  sanctifying  the  inward 
man ;  they  are  the  sap  and  strength,  the  marrow  and  impulse 
of  a  new  life.  The  church  thereby  becomes  "  terebinths  of 
righteousness"  c!?''^?:  Targ.,  Symm.,  Jer.,  render  this,  strong 
ones,  mighty  ones ;  Syr.  dechre,  rams ;  but  though  both  of  these 
are  possible,  so  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  they  are  un- 
suitable here),  i.e.  possessors  of  righteousness,  produced  by  God 
and  acceptable  with  God,  having  all  the  firmness  and  fulness 
of  terebinths,  with  their  strong  trunks,  their  luxuriant  verdure, 
and  their  perennial  foliage, — a  planting  of  Jehovah,  to  the 
end  that  He  may  get  glory  out  of  it  (a  repetition  of  ch.  Ix.  21), 
Even  in  ver.  36  with  DH?  ^'p\  a  perfect  was  introduced  in 
the  place  of  the  infinitives  of  the  object,  and  affirmed  what  was 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  mediation  of  the  Servant  of 
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Jehovah.  Tlie  second  turn  in  the  address,  which  follows  in 
vers.  4-9,  continues  the  iise  of  such  perfects,  which  afterwards 
pass  into  futures.  But  tlie  whole  is  still  governed  by  the  com- 
mencement in  ver.  1.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  celebrates  the 
glorious  office  committed  to  him,  and  expounds  the  substance 
of  the  gospel  given  him  to  proclaim.  It  points  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  promised  land,  and  to  the  elevation  of  Israel,  after 
its  purification  in  the  furnace  of  judgment,  to  great  honour 
and  dignity  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of  nations.  Vers.  4-6. 
"  And  they  loill  build  up  wastes  of  the  olden  time,  raise  up  deso- 
lations of  the  forefathers,  and  renew  desolate  cities,  desolations  of 
former  generations.  And  strangers  stand  and  feed  your  flocks, 
and  foreigners  become  your  ploughmen  and  vinedressers.  But 
ye  will  be  called  priests  of  Jehovah ;  Servants  of  our  God,  will 
men  say  to  you :  ye  xoill  eat  the  riches  of  the  nations,  and  pride 
yourselves  in  their  glory''  The  desolations  and  wastes  of  'oldm 
and  dor  vddor,  i.e.  of  ages  remote  and  near  (ch.  Iviii.  12),  are 
not  confined  to  what  had  lain  in  ruins  during  the  seventy  years 
of  the  captivity.  The  land  will  be  so  thickly  populated,  that 
the  former  places  of  abode  will  not  suffice  (ch.  xlix.  19, 20)  ;  so 
that  places  must  be  referred  to  which  are  lying  waste  beyond 
the  present  bounds  of  the  promised  land  (ch.  liv.  3),  and  which 
will  be  rebuilt,  raised  up,  and  renewed  by  those  who  return 
from  exile,  and  indeed  by  the  latest  generations  (ch.  Iviii.  12, 
^13»  ;  cf.  cli.  Ix.  14).  Chorebh,  in  the  sense  of  desolation,  is  a 
word  belonging  to  the  later  period  of  the  language  (Zeph.,  Jer., 
and  Ezek.).  The  rebuilding  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  (ch.  Ix.  10).  But  the 
prophet  expresses  the  fact  that  they  will  enter  into  the  service 
of  Israel  (ver.  5),  in  a  new  and  different  form.  They  "  stand 
there"  (viz.  at  their  posts  ready  for  service,  ' al-mishmartdm, 
2  Chron.  vii.  G),  "  and  feed  your  flocks"  (jKX  singularetantum,  cf. 
Gen.  XXX.  43),  and  foreigners  are  your  ploughmen  and  vine- 
dressers. Israel  is  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  who  have 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  and  become  the 
people  of  God  (ch.  xix.  25),  what  the  Aaronites  formerly  were 
in  the  midst  of  Israel  itself.  It  stands  upon  the  height  of  its 
primary  destination  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6). 
They  are  called  "  priests  of  Jehovah,"  and  the  heathen  call 
them  " servants  of  our  God;"  for  even  the  heathen  speak  with 
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believing  reverence  of  the  God,  to  whom  Israel  renders  priestly 
service,  as  "  our  God."  This  reads  as  if  the  restored  Israelites 
■were  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  converted  heathen  as 
the  clergy  to  the  laity ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  ch.  Ixvi.  21,  that 
the  prophet  has  no  such  hierarchical  separation  as  this  in  his 
mind.  All  that  we  can  safely  infer  from  his  prophecy  is,  that 
the  nationality  of  Israel  will  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
entrance  of  the  heathen  into  the  community  of  the  God  of 
revelation.  The  people  created  by  Jehovah,  to  serve  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  promise  of  salvation  and  the  instrument  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  salvation,  will  also  render  Him  special  service, 
even  after  that  salvation  has  been  really  effected.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  take  the  attitude,  which  is  here  assigned  to  the 
people  of  sacred  history  after  it  has  become  the  teacher  of  the 
nations,  viz.  as  the  leader  of  its  worship  also,  and  shape  it  into 
any  clear  and  definite  form  that  shall  be  reconcilable  with  the 
New  Testament  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  all  national 
party-walls.  The  Old  Testament  prophet  utters  New  Testa- 
ment prophecies  in  an  Old  Testament  form.  Even  when  he 
continues  to  say,  "  Ye  will  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
pride  yourselves  in  their  glory,"  i.e.  be  proud  of  the  glorious 
things  which  have  passed  from  their  possession  into  yours,  this 
is  merely  colouring  intended  to  strike  the  eye,  which  admits  of 
explanation  on  the  ground  that  he  saw  the  future  in  the  mirror 
of  the  present,  as  a  complete  inversion  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  two  had  stood  before.  The  figures  present  themselves  to 
him  in  the  form  of  contrasts.  The  New  Testament  apostle,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  in  Eom.  xi.  12  that  the  conversion  of  all 
Israel  to  Christ  will  be  "  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles."  But  if 
even  then  the  Gentile  church  should  act  according  to  the  words 
of  the  same  apostle  in  Kom.  xv.  27,  and  show  her  gratitude  to 
the  people  whose  spiritual  debtor  she  is,  by  ministering  to  them 
in  carnal  things,  all  that  the  prophet  has  promised  here  will  be 
amply  fulfilled.  We  cannot  adopt  the  explanation  proposed  by 
Hitzig,  Stier,  etc.,  "and  changing  with  them,  ye  enter  into 
their  glory"  {Idthyammer  from  ydmar  =  mur,  Hipli. :  hSmir,  Jer. 
ii.  11 ;  lit.  to  exchange  with  one  another,  to  enter  into  one 
another's  places)  ;  for  ydmar  =  'dmar  (cf .  ydchad  =  'dchad ; 
ydsham  =  'dsham ;  ydlaph  =  'dlaph),  to  press  upwards,  to  rise 
up  (related  to  idmar,  see  at  ch.  xvii.  9 ;  sdmar,  Symm.  opdorpir 
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Yew,  possibly  also  'dinar  with,  the  liithpael  hitJiammSr,  LXX. 
KaraBvvaa-Teveiv),  yields  a  much  simpler  and  more  appropriate 
meaning.  From  this  verb  we  have  hitlHammer  in  Ps.  xciv.  4, 
"  to  lift  one's  self  up  (proudly),"  and  here  hiiliyanimer ;  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  the  word  has  been  explained  by  Jerome 
(superbietis),  and  possibly  by  the  LXX.  (^9avfiacr6i]a-ecr06,  in 
the  sense  of  spectahiles  eritis),  by  the  Targum,  and  the  Syriac, 
as  well  as  by  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern  expositors. 

The  shame  of  banishment  will  then  be  changed  into  an 
excess  of  joy,  and  honourable  distinction.  Vers.  7-9.  "In- 
stead of  shame  ye  will  have  double,  and  (instead)  of  insult  they 
rejoice  at  their  portion :  thus  in  their  land  they  will  possess 
double;  everlasting  joy  will  they  have.  For  IJehovah  love  right, 
hate  robbery  in  wickedness ;  and  give  them  their  reward  in  faitlii' 
fulness,  and  conclude  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them.  And 
their  family  will  be  known  among  the  nations,  and  their  offspring 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations  :  all  who  see  them  will  recognise  them, 
for  they  are  a  family  that  Jehovah  hath  blessed."  The  enigma- 
tical first  half  of  ver.  7  is  explained  in  the  second,  where  mishneh 
is  shown  to  consist  of  double  possession  in  the  land  of  their 
inheritance,  which  has  not  only  been  restored  to  them,  but 
extended  far  beyond  the  borders  of  their  former  possession ; 
and  ydronnu  chelqdm  (cf.  eh.  Ixiv.  14)  denotes  excessive  re- 
joicing in  the  ground  and  soil  belonging  to  them  (according  to 
the  appointment  of  Jehovah)  :  chelqdm  as  in  Mic.  ii.  4 ;  and 
mishneh  as  equivalent  not  to  1133  nJB'p,  but  to  n^'n'<  njB^. 
Taking  this  to  be  the  relation  between  ver.  lb  and  la,  the 
meaning  of  Idkhen  is  not,  "  therefore,  because  they  have  hitherto 
suffered  shame  and  reproach  ;"  but  what  is  promised  in  ver.  la 
is  unfolded  according  to  its  practical  results,  the  effects  con- 
sequent upon  its  fuMlment  being  placed  in  the  foreground  (cf. 
vol.  i.  p.  448) ;  so  that  there  is  less  to  astonish  us  in  the  ellipti- 
cally  brief  form  of  ver.  la  which  needed  explanation.  The 
transition  from  the  form  of  address  to  that  of  declaration  is  the 
same  as  in  ch.  i.  29,  xxxi.  6,  hi.  14,  15.  nisi)^?  is  a  concise 
expression  for  nDP3  nnni,  just  as  ''n^nn^  in  ch.  xlviii.  9  is  for 
■"nprin  tVP'l.  Chelqdm  is  either  the  accusative  of  the  object, 
according  to  the  construction  of  t?"!,  which  occurs  in  Ps.  li.  16: 
or  what  I  pi'efer,  looking  at  non  in  ch.  xlii.  25,  and  ^'nan  in 
ch.  xliii.  23,  an  adverbial  accusative  =  Dp^na.     The  LXX., 
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Jerome,  and  Saad.  render  the  clause,  In  opposition  to  the 
accents,  "  instead  of  your  double  shame  and  reproach ;"  but 
in  that  case  the  principal  words  of  the  clause  would  read 
D2i5?n  W'iri.  The  explanation  adopted  by  the  Targum,  Saad., 
and  Jerome,  "  shame  on  the  part  of  those  who  rejoice  in  their 
portion,"  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  great  majority  of  the 
modern  commentators  adopt  essentially  the  same  explanation 
of  ver.  la  as  we  have  done,  and  even  A.  E.  Kimchi  does  the 
same.  Hahn's  modification,  "  instead  of  your  shame  is  the 
double  their  portion,  and  (instead)  of  the  insult  this,  that  they 
will  rejoice,"  forces  a  meaning  upon  the  syntax  which  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  The  reason  for  the  gracious  recompense  for 
the  wrong  endured  is  given  in  ver.  8,  "Jehovah  loves  the 
right,"  which  the  enemies  of  Israel  have  so  shamefully  abused. 
"  He  hates  njiM  ?M,  i.e.  not  rapinam  in  holocausto  (as  Jerome, 
Talmud  b.  Succa  30a,  Luther,  and  others  render  it ;  Eng.  ver. 
"  robbery  for  burnt-offering "), — for  what  object  could  there 
be  in  mentioning  sacrifices  here,  seeing  that  only  heathen 
sacrifices  could  be  intended,  and  there  would  be  something 
worse  than  gdzel  to  condemn  in  them? — but  robbery,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  "  something  robbed  in  or  with  knavery "  (LXX., 
Targ.,  Syr.,  Saad.),  which  calls  to  mind  at  once  the  cruel 
robbery  or  spoiling  that  Israel  had  sustained  from  the  Chal- 
deans, its  boz'zim  (ch.  xlii.  24), — a  robbery  which  passed  all 
bounds,  niiiy  is  softened  from  n))j?  (from  b%  ^Ij;),  like  nn^j)  in 
Job  V.  16,  and  ri^iy  in  Ps.  Iviii.  3  and  Ixiv.  7 ;  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  punctuation  assumes  the  latter,  as  the 
Targum  does,  and  not  rather  the  meaning  holocaustum  sup- 
ported by  the  Talmud.  For  the  very  reason,  therefore,  that 
Israel  had  been  so  grievously  ill-treated  by  the  instruments  of 
punishment  employed  by  Jehovah,  He  would  give  those  who 
had  been  ill-treated  their  due  reward,  after  He  had  made  the 
evil,  which  He  had  not  approved,  subservient  to  His  own  salu- 
tary purposes.  n^J?a  is  the  reward  of  work  in  Lev.  xix.  13,  of 
hardship  in  Ezek.  xxix.  20 ;  here  it  is  the  reward  of  suffering. 
This  reward  He  would  give  n»K3,  exactly  as  He  had  promised, 
without  the  slightest  deduction.  The  posterity  of  those  who 
have  been  ill-treated  and  insulted  will  be  honourably  known 
(Vlil  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  23)  in  the  world  of  nations,  and  men 
will  need  only  to  catch  sight  of  them  to  recognise  them  (by 
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prominent  marks  of  blessing),  for  they  are  a  family  blessed  of 
God.  '3,  not  quod  (because),  althougli  it  might  have  this 
meaning,  but  nam  (for),  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  23,  since  hikklr  in- 
cludes the  meaning  agnoscere  (to  recognise). 

This  is  the  joyful  calling  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  to  be 
the  messenger  of  such  promises  of  God  to  His  people.  Vers. 
10,  11.  '■^Joyfully  T  rejoice  in  Jehovah;  my  soul  shall  be  joyful 
in  my  God,  that  He  hath  given  me  garments  of  salvation  to  put 
on,  hath  wrapped  me  in  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bride- 
groom who  wears  the  turban  like  a  priest,  and  as  a  bride  who 
puts  on  her  jewellery.  For  like  the  land  which  brings  forth  its 
sprouts,  and  as  a  garden  which  causes  the  things  sown  in  it 
to  sprout  up ;  so  the  Lord  Jehovah  bringeth  righteousness  to 
sprouting,  and  renoivn  before  all  nations."  The  Targum  pre- 
cedes this  last  turn  with  "Thus  saith  Jerusalem."  But  as 
vers.  4-9  are  a  development  of  the  glorious  prospects,  the  reali- 
zation of  which  has  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  person  speaking  in  vers.  1-3  both  in  word  and  deed, 
the  speaker  here  is  certainly  the  same  as  there.  Nor  is  it  even 
the  fact  that  he  is  here  supposed  to  commence  speaking  again  ; 
but  he  is  simply  continuing  his  address  by  expressing  at  the 
close,  as  he  did  at  the  beginning,  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  in  his  own  person  to  the  approaching  elevation  of  His 
people.  Exalted  joy,  which  impels  him  to  exult,  is  what  he 
experiences  in  Jehovah  his  God  (3  denoting  the  ground  and 
orbit  of  his  experience)  :  for  the  future,  which  so  abounds  in 
grace,  and  which  he  has  to  proclaim  as  a  prophet  and  as  the 
evangelist  of  Israel,  and  of  which  he  has  to  lay  the  foundation 
as  the  mediator  of  Israel,  and  in  which  he  is  destined  to  parti- 
cipate as  being  himself  an  Israelite,  consists  entirely  of  salva- 
tion and  righteousness ;  so  that  he,  the  bearer  and  messenger 
of  the  divine  counsels  of  grace,  appears  to  himself  as  one  to 
whom  Jehovah  has  given  clothes  of  salvation  to  put  on,  and 
whom  He  has  wrapped  in  the  robe  of  righteousness.  Ts'ddqdh 
(righteousness),  looked  at  from  the  evangelical  side  of  the  idea 
which  it  expresses,  is  here  the  parallel  word  to  y^shudh  (sal- 
vation). The  figurative  representation  of  both  by  different 
articles  of  dress  is  similar  to  ch.  lix.  17 ;  yd' at,  which  only  occure 
here,  is  synonymous  with  'dtdh,  from  which  comes  md&teh, 
a  wrapper  or  cloak  (ver.  3).     He  appears  to  himself,  as  lie 
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stands  there  hoping  such  things  for  his  people,  and  preaching 
such  things  to  iiis  people,  to  resemble  a  bridegroom,  who  makes 
his  turban  in  priestly  style,  i.e.  who  winds  it  round  his  head 
after  the  fashion  of  the  priestly  mighd'oth  (Ex.  xxix.  9),  which 
are  called  nnxs  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28  (cf.  Ezek.  xliv.  18).  Rashi 
and  others  think  of  the  mitsnepheth  of  the  high  priest,  which 
was  of  purple-blue ;  but  ]ny  does  not  imply  anything  beyond 
the  migladh,  a  tall  mitra,  which  was  formed  by  twisting  a 
long  linen  band  round  the  head  so  as  to  make  it  stand  up  in 
a  point.  I{]3  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  honen,  or  liekhin, 
as  Hitzig  and  Halm  suppose,  since  the  verb  Mlian  =  kun 
only  survives  in  koJien.  Kilien  is  a  denom.,  and  signifies 
to  act  or  play  the  priest ;  it  is  construed  here  with  the 
accusative  1^3,  which  is  either  the  accusative  of  more  precise 
definition  ("who  play  the  priest  in  a  turban;"  A.  to?  vvfi<piov 
leparevofievov  ffretpdvai),  or  what  would  answer  better  to  the 
parallel  member,  "  who  makes  the  turban  like  a  priest."  As 
often  as  he  receives  the  word  of  promise  into  his  heart  and 
takes  it  into  his  mouth,  it  is  to  him  like  the  turban  of  a  bride- 
groom, or  like  the  jewellery  which  a  bride  puts  on  {tddeli,  leal, 
as  in  Hos.  ii.  15).  For  the  substance  of  the  promise  is  nothing 
but  salvation  and  renown,  which  Jehovah  causes  to  sprout  up 
before  all  nations,  just  as  the  earth  causes  its  vegetation  to 
sprout,  or  a  garden  its  seed  (3  as  a  preposition  in  both  in- 
stances, instar  followed  by  attributive  clauses ;  see  ch.  viii.  23). 
The  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  the  seed, 
out  of  which  great  things  are  developed  before  all  the  world. 
The  ground  and  soil  (Revets)  of  this  development  is  mankind ; 
the  enclosed  garden  therein  (ganndh)  is  the  church ;  and  the 
great  things  themselves  are  ts'ddqdh,  as  the  true  inward  nature 
of  His  church,  and  fhilldh  as  its  outward  manifestation.  The 
force  which  causes  the  seed  to  germinate  is  Jehovah ;  but  the 
bearer  of  the  seed  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  the  ground 
of  his  festive  rejoicing  is  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  so  gracious  and  glorious  a  f'jture. 
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FIFTH  PKOPHECY.— Chap.  lxii. 
THE  GRADTTAL  EXTENSION  OF  THE  GLORY  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Nearly  all  the  more  recent  commentators  regard  the  pro- 
phet himself  as  speaking  here.  Having  given  himself  up  to 
praying  to  Jehovah  and  preaching  to  the  people,  he  will  not 
rest  or  hold  his  peace  till  the  salvation,  which  has  begun  to  be 
reahzed,  has  been  brought  fully  out  to  the  light  of  day.  It  is, 
however,  really  Jehovah  who  commences  thus :  Vers.  1-3. 
"  For  ZiorCs  sake  I  shall  not  he  silent,  and  for  Jerusalerd s  sake 
I  shall  not  rest,  till  her  righteousness  breaks  forth  like  morning 
brightness,  and  her  salvation  like  a  blazing  torch.  And  nations 
will  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory ;  and  men 
will  call  thee  by  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  will 
determine.  And  thou  wilt  be  an  adorning  coronet  in  the  hand 
of  Jehovah,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  lap  of  thy  God."  It  is 
evident  that  Jehovah  is  the  speaker  here,  both  from  ver.  6  and 
also  from  the  expression  used ;  for  chdshdh  is  the  word  com-, 
monly  employed  in  such  utterances  of  Jehovah  concerning 
Himself,  to  denote  His  leaving  things  in  their  existing  state 
without  interposing  (ch.  Ixv.  6,  Ivii.  11,  Ixiv.  11).  Moreover, 
the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  author 
of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  is  not  the  speaker  in  ch.  Ixi.,  also  prove  that  it 
is  not  he  who  is  continuing  to  speak  of  himself  in  ch.  Ixii. 
Jehovah,  having  now  begun  to  speak  and  move  on  behalf  of 
Zion,  will  "  for  Zion's  sake,"  i.e.  just  because  it  is  Zion,  His 
own  church,  neither  be  silent  nor  give  Himself  rest,  till  He 
has  gloriously  executed  His  work  of  grace.  Zion  is  now  in 
the  shade,  but  the  time  will  come  when  her  righteousness  will 
go  forth  as  nogah,  the  light  which  bursts  through  the  night 
(ch.  Ix.  19,  lix.  9 ;  here  the  morning  sunlight,  Prov.  iv.  18 ; 
compare  shacJiar,  the  morning  red,  ch.  Iviii.  8) ;  or  till  her 
salvation  is  Hke  a  torch  which  blazes.  "IW*  belongs  to  'T'sPa 
(mercha)  in  the  form  of  an  attributive  clause  =  "ij|3,  although 
it  might  also  be  assumed  that  IW  stands  by  attraction  for 
iwn  (cf.  ch.  ii.  11 ;  Ewald,  §  317,  c).  The  verb  iJJa,  which 
is  generally  applied  to  wrath  (e.g.  ch.  xxx.  27),  is  here  used  in 
connection  with  salvation,  which  has  wrath  towards  the  enemies 
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of  Zion  as  its  obverse  side  :  Zion's  tsedeq  (righteousness)  shall 
become  like  the  morning  sunlight,  before  which  even  the  last 
twilight  has  vanished;  and  Zion's  y'sMdh  is  like  a  nightly- 
torch,  which  sets  fire  to  its  own  material,  and  everything  that 
comes  near  it.  The  force  of  the  conjunction  IJ?  (until)  does 
not  extend  beyond  ver.  1.  From  ver.  2  onwards,  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  object  indicated  by  ly  is  more  fully  described. 
The  eyes  of  the  nations  will  be  directed  to  the  righteousness  of 
Zion,  the  impress  of  which  is  now  their  common  property ;  the 
eyes  of  all  kings  to  her  glory,  with  which  the  glory  of  none 
of  them,  nor  even  of  all  together,  can  possibly  compare.  And 
because  this  state  of  Zion  is  a  new  one,  which  has  never  existed 
before,  her  old  name  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  her  nature. 
She  is  called  by  a  new  name ;  and  who  could  determine  this 
new  name  ?  He  who  makes  the  church  righteous  and  glorious. 
He,  and  He  alone,  is  able  to  utter  a  name  answering  to  her 
new  nature,  just  as  it  was  He  who  called  Abram  Abraham,  and 
Jacob  Israel.  The  mouth  of  Jehovah  will  determine  it  (3i?3, 
to  pierce,  to  mark,  to  designate  in  a  signal  and  distinguishing 
manner,  nuncupare ;  cf.  Amos  vi.  1,  Num.  i.  17).  It  is  only 
in  imagery  that  prophecy  here  sees  what  Zion  will  be  in  the 
future :  she  will  be  "  a  crown  of  glory,"  "  a  diadem,"  or  rather 
a  tiara  (ts^nlph;  Cheihib  ts'nuph  =  mitsnepheth,  the  head-dress 
of  the  high  priest,  Ex.  xxviii.  4,  Zech.  iii.  5  ;  and  that  of  the 
king,  Ezek.  xxi.  31)  "  of  regal  dignity,"  in  the  hand  of  her 
God  (for  want  of  a  synonym  of  "  hand,"  we  have  adopted  the 
rendering  "in  the  lap  "  the  second  time  that  it  occurs).  Meier 
renders  nifT"  1*3  (133)  Jovce  sub  prmsidio,  as  though  it  did  not 
form  part  of  the  figure.  But  it  is  a  main  feature  in  the  figure, 
that  Jehovah  holds  the  crown  in  His  hand.  Zion  is  not  the 
ancient  crown  which  the  Eternal  wears  upon  His  head,  but 
the  crown  wrought  out  in  time,  which  He  holds  in  His  hand, 
because  He  is  seen  in  Zion  by  all  creation.  The  whole  history 
of  salvation  is  the  history  of  the  taking  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  by  Jehovah ;  in  other  words,  the 
history  of  the  working  out  of  this  crown. 

Zion  will  be  once  more  the  beloved  of  God,  and  her  home 
the  bride  of  her  children.  Vers.  4,  5.  "  Men  will  no  more  call 
thee  'Forsaken  one;'  and  thy  land  they  will  no  more  call 
*  Desert : '  hut  men  will  nante  thee  '  My  delight  in  her  I  and  thv 
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home  *  Marned  one :'  for  Jehovdii  liaili  delight  in  thee,  and  thy 
land  is  married.  For  the  young  man  marrieth  the  maiden,  thy 
children  will  marry  thee  ;  and  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  in  the 
bride,  thy  God  will  rejoice  in  thee."  The  prophecy  mentions 
new  names,  which  will  now  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones ; 
but  these  names  indicate  what  Zion  appears  to  be,  not  her  true 
nature  which  is  brought  to  the  light.  In  the  explanatory 
clause  ^?  stands  at  the  head,  because  the  name  of  Zion  is  given 
first  in  distinction  from  the  name  of  her  land.  Zion  has 
hitherto  been  called  'Szubhdh,  forsaken  by  Jehovah,  who  for- 
merly loved  her;  but  she  now  receives  instead  the  name  of 
ehephtsi-bhdh  (really  the  name  of  a  woman,  viz.  the  wife  of 
Hezekiah,  and  mother  of  Manasseh,  2  Kings  xxi.  1),  for  she 
is  now  the  object  of  true  affection  on  the  part  of  Jehovah. 
With  the  rejoicing  of  a  bridegroom  in  his  bride  (the  accusa- 
tive is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  n?lj  nntpa'  DDti' ;  Ges. 
§  138,  1)  will  her  God  rejoice  in  her,  turning  to  her  again 
with  a  love  as  strong  and  deep  as  the  first  love  of  a  bridal  pair. 
And  the  land  of  Zion's  abode,  the  fatherland  of  her  children, 
was  hitherto  called  sh'mdmdh ;  it  was  turned  into  a  desert  by 
the  heathen,  and  the  connection  that  existed  between  it  and 
the  children  of  the  land  was  severed ;  but  now  it  shall  be 
called  Vuldh,  for  it  will  be  newly  married.  A  young  man 
marries  a  virgin,  thy  children  will  marry  thee :  the  figure  and 
the  fact  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  form  of  an  emble- 
matical proverb,  the  particle  of  comparison  being  omitted  (see 
Herzog's  Cyclopcedia,  xiv.  696,  and  Ges.  §  155,  2,  h).  The 
church  in  its  relation  to  Jehovah  is  a  weak  but  beloved  woman, 
which  has  Him  for  its  Lord  and  Husband  (ch.  liv.  5)  ;  but  iu 
relation  to  her  home  she  is  the  totality  of  those  who  are  lords 
or  possessors  (ba'dle,  2  Sam.  vi.  2)  of  the  land,  and  who  call 
the  land  their  own  as  it  were  by  right  of  marriage.  Out  of 
the  loving  relation  in  which  the  church  stands  to  its  God, 
there  flows  its  relation  of  authority  over  every  earthly  thing  of 
which  it  stands  in  need.     In  some  MSS.  there  is  a  break  here. 

Watchmen  stationed  upon  the  walls  of  Zion  (says  the  third 
strophe)  do  not  forsake  Jehovah  till  He  has  fulfilled  all  His 
promise.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  Upon  thy  walls,  0  Jerusalem,  have  I 
stationed  watchmen;  all  the  day  and  all  the  night  continually  they 
are  not  silent.     0  ye  who  remember  Jehovah,  leave  yourselves  no 
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rest !  And  give  Him  no  rest,  till  He  raise  up,  and  till  He  set 
Jerusalem  for  a  praise  in  the  earth"  As  the  phrase  hiphqid  'al 
signifies  to  make  a  person  an  overseer  (president)  over  any- 
thing, it  seems  as  though  we  ought  to  render  the  sentence 
before  us,  "  I  have  set  watchmen  over  thy  walls."  But  hiphqid 
by  itself  may  also  mean  "to  appoint"  (2  Kings  xxv.  23),  and 
therefore  Tl^nbin-py  may  indicate  the  place  of  appointment 
(LXX.  eVt  t5)v  Tef^ecov  crov,  upon  thy  walls ;  'IepovcraXi]fji, 
KarecTTTjaa  ^v\aKa<;).  Those  who  are  stationed  upon  the  walls 
are  no  doubt  keepers  of  the  walls ;  not,  however,  as  persons 
whose  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  walls,  but  as  those  who 
have  committed  to  them  the  guarding  of  the  city  both  within 
and  without  (Song  of  Sol.  v.  7).  The  appointment  of  such 
watchmen  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  city,  which  is  thus 
to  be  watched  from  the  walls.  It  is  therefore  inadmissible  to 
think  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  as  still  lying  in  ruins,  as  the 
majority  of  commentators  have  done,  and  to  understand  by  the 
watchmen  pious  Israelites,  who  pray  for  their  restoration,  or 
(according  to  b,  Menachoth  87a ;  cf.  Zech.  i.  12)  angelic  inter- 
cessors. The  walls  intended  are  those  of  the  city,  which, 
though  once  destroyed,  is  actually  imperishable  (ch.  xlix.  16) 
and  has  now  been  raised  up  again.  And  who  else  could  the 
watchmen  stationed  upon  the  walls  really  be,  but  prophets  who 
are  called  tsophim  (e.g.  ch.  lii.  8),  and  whose  calling,  according  to 
Ezek.  xxxiii.,  is  that  of  watchmen  ?  And  if  prophets  are  meant, 
who  else  can  the  person  appointing  them  be  but  Jehovah  Him- 
self ?  The  idea  that  the  author  of  these  prophecies  is  speaking 
of  himself,  as  having  appointed  the  shom'rlm,  must  therefore 
be  rejected.  Jehovah  gives  to  the  restored  Jerusalem  faithful 
prophets,  whom  He  stations  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  that 
they  may  see  far  and  wide,  and  be  heard  afar  off.  And  from 
those  walls  does  their  warning  cry  on  behalf  of  the  holy  city 
committed  to  their  care  ascend  day  and  night  to  Jehovah, 
and  their  testimony  go  round  about  to  the  world.  For  after 
Jerusalem  has  been  restored  and  re-peopled,  the  further  end  to 
be  attained  is  this,  that  Jehovah  should  build  up  the  newly 
founded  city  within  (conen  the  consequence  of  hdndh,  Num. 
xxi.  27,  and  'dsdh,  ch.  xlv.  18,  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  cf.  ch.  liv.  14, 
and  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  5),  and  help  it  to  attain  the  central  post  of 
honour  in  relation  to  those  without,  which  He  has   destined 
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for  it.  Such  prophets  of  the  times  succeeding  the  captivity 
{n'bhilm  'acJi&romm ;  cf.  Zech.  i.  4)  were  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi.  Haggai  stands  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  proclaims  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  as  surpassing  that 
of  the  first.  Zechariah  points  from  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel 
onwards  to  the  sprout  of  Jehovah,  who  is  priest  and  prince  in 
one  person,  and  builds  the  true  temple  of  God.  Malachi  pre- 
dicts the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  His  temple,  and  the  rising  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Under  the  eyes  of  these  prophets 
the  city  of  God  rose  up  again,  and  they  stand  upon  its  pin- 
nacles, and  look  thence  into  the  glorious  future  that  awaits  it, 
and  hasten  its  approach  through  the  word  of  their  testimony. 
Such  prophets,  who  carry  the  good  of  their  people  day  and 
night  upon  their  anxious  praying  hearts,  does  Jehovah  give  to 
the  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity,  which  is  one  in  the  prophet's 
view  with  the  Jerusalem  of  the  last  days ;  and  in  so  lively  a 
manner  does  the  prophet  here  call  them  up  before  his  own 
mind,  that  he  exclaims  to  them,  "  Ye  who  remind  Jehovah,  to 
finish  gloriously  the  gracious  work  which  He  has  begun,"  give 
yourselves  no  rest  (dUmi  from  ddmdh  =  ddmam,  to  grow  dumb, 
i.e.  to  cease  speaking  or  working,  in  distinction  from  chdshdh, 
to  be  silent,  i.e.  not  to  speak  or  work),  and  allow  Him  no  rest 
tiU  He  puts  Jerusalem  in  the  right  state,  and  so  glorifies  it,  that 
it  shall  be  recognised  and  extolled  as  glorious  over  all  the  earth. 
Prophecy  here  sees  the  final  glory  of  the  church  as  one  that 
gradually  unfolds  itself,  and  that  not  without  human  instru- 
mentality. The  prophets  of  the  last  times,  with  their  zeal  in 
prayer,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  as  witnesses,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blind,  dumb,  indolent,  sleepy  hirelings 
of  the  prophet's  own  time  (ch.  Ivi.  10). 

The  following  strophe  expresses  one  side  of  the  divine 
promise,  on  which  the  hope  of  that  lofty  and  universally 
acknowledged  glory  of  Jerusalem,  for  whose  completion  the 
watchers  upon  its  walls  so  ceaselessly  exert  themselves,  is 
founded.  Vers.  8,  9.  "  Jehovah  hath  swoim  by  His  right  hand, 
and  by  His  powerful  arm,  Surely  I  no  more  give  thy  com  for 
food  to  thine  enemies ;  and  foreigners  will  not  drink  thy  must,  for 
which  thou  hast  laboured  hard.  No,  they  that  gather  it  in  shall 
eat  it,  and  praise  Jehovah ;  and  they  that  store  it,  shall  drink  it 
in  the  courts  of  my  sanctuary."     The  church  will  no  more  sue- 
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cumb  to  the  tyranny  of  a  worldly  power.  Peace  undisturbed, 
and  unrestricted  freedom,  reign  there.  With  praise  to  Jehovah 
are  the  fruits  of  the  land  enjoyed  by  those  who  raised  and 
reaped  them,  t^^i)  (with  an  auxiliary  paihach,  as  in  ch.  xlvii. 
12,  15)  is  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  includes 
the  service  of  the  heathen  who  are  incorporated  in  Israel  (ch. 
Ixi.  5)  ;  whilst  ^BX  (whence  VDDSD  with  D  raphatum)  or  ^DK 
{poel,  whence  the  reading  VapKD,  cf.  Ps.  ci.  5,  mHoshnl;  cix.  10, 
v^-dorshu,  for  which  in  some  codd.  and  editions  we  i5nd  VSDSD, 
an  intermediate  form  between  piel  and  poel ;  see  at  Ps.  Ixii.  4) 
and  I*?!?  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  condere 
(horreo)  and  colligere  (cf.  ch.  xi.  12).  The  expression  Vchats- 
roth  qodsM,  in  the  courts  of  my  sanctuary,  cannot  imply  that 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  will  never  be  consumed  anywhere 
else  than  there  (which  is  inconceivable),  but  only  that  their 
enjoyment  of  the  harvest-produce  will  be  consecrated  by  festal 
meals  of  worship,  with  an  allusion  to  the  legal  regulation  that 
two-tenths  (ma'dser  slieni)  should  be  eaten  in  a  holy  place 
(liphne  JeJiovah)  by  the  original  possessor  and  his  family,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Levites  and  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  22^27  : 
see  SaalschiitZj  Mosaisches  Recht,  cap.  42).  Such  thoughts,  as 
that  all  Israel  will  then  be  a  priestly  nation,  or  that  all  Jeru- 
salem will  be  holy,  are  not  implied  in  this  promise.  All  that 
it  affirms  is,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  harvest-blessing  will 
continue  henceforth  undisturbed,  and  be  accompanied  with  the 
grateful  worship  of  the  giver,  and  therefore,  because  sanctified 
by  thanksgiving,  will  become  an  act  of  worship  in  itself.  This 
is  what  Jehovah  has  sworn  "  by  His  right  hand,"  which  He 
only  lifts  up  with  truth,  and  "  by  His  powerful  arm,"  which 
carries  out  what  it  promises  without  the  possibility  of  resist- 
ance. The  Talmud  (6.  Nazir  db)  understands  by  iry  Jjnr  the 
left  arm,  after  Dan.  xii.  7  ;  but  the  1  of  j;nt31  is  epexegetical. 

The  concluding  strophe  goes  back  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
captivity.  Vers.  10-12.  "  Go  forth,  go  forth  through  the  gates, 
clear  the  way  of  the  people.  Cast  up,  cast  up  the  road,  clean  it 
,of  stones ;  lift  up  a  banner  above  the  nations  !  Behold,  JehovcJi 
hath  caused  tidings  to  »ound  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  Say  to  the 
.daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  salvation  comeih ;  behold,  His 
reward  is  with  Him,  and  His  recompense  before  Him.  And  meti 
will  call  them  the  holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  Jehovah ;  and  men 
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will  call  thee,  Striven  after,  A  city  iJiat  will  not  be  forsaken."  We 
cannot  adopt  the  rendering  proposed  by  Gesenius,  "  Go  ye  into 
the  gates,"  whether  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  temple,  since  the 
reading  would  then  be  DnyB'  1X3  (Gen.  xxiii.  10)  or  Cliff? 
(Jer.  vii.  2).  For  although  3  "i3j?  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  applied  to  entrance  into  a  city  (Judg.  ix.  26),  yet  it 
generally  denotes  either  passing  through  a  land  (ch.  viii.  21, 
xxxiv.  10;  Gen.  xli.  46;  Lev.  xxvi.  6,  etc.),  or  through  a 
nation  (2  Sam.  xx.  14),  or  through  a  certain  place  (ch.  x.  28) ; 
so  that  the  phrase  IJ/E'3  IDV,  which  does  not  occur  anywhere 
else  (for  in  Mic.  ii.  13,  which  refers,  however,  to  the  exodus 
of  the  people  out  of  the  gates  of  the  cities  of  the  captivity, 
lyB'  1"ibj;>1_  do  not  belong  together),  must  refer  to  passing 
through  the  gate ;  and  the  cry  Cii'E'a  liajf  means  just  the  same 
as  bap  1NV  («  Go  ye  forth  from  Babylon")  in  ch.  xlviii.  20,  lii. 
11.  The  call  to  go  out  of  Babylon  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
prophecy  here,  just  as  it  does  in  ch.  xlviii.  20,  21,  lii.  11,  12. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  exiles ;  but  who  are  they  to  whom  the 
command  is  given,  "  Throw  up  a  way," — a  summons  repeat- 
edly found  in  all  the  three  books  of  these  propliecies  (ch.  xl.  3, 
Ivii.  14)  ?  They  cannot  be  the  heathen,  for  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  conclusion  of  the  charge,  "  Lift  ye  up  a  banner 
above  the  nations;"  nor  can  we  adopt  what  seems  to  us  a  use- 
less fancy  on  the  part  of  Stier,  viz.  that  ver.  10  is  addressed  to 
the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  We  have  no  hesitation, 
therefore,  in  concluding  that  they  are  the  very  same  persons 
who  are  to  march  through  the  gates  of  Babylon.  The  van- 
guard (or  pioneers)  of  those  who  are  coming  out  are  here 
summoned  to  open  the  way  by  which  the  people  are  to  march, 
to  throw  up  the  road  (viz.  by  casting  up  an  embankment, 
hamsilldh,  as  in  ch.  xi.  16,  xlix.  11 ;  maslul,  ch.  xxxv.  8),  to 
clear  it  of  stones  (siqqel,  as  in  ch.  v.  2  ;  cf.  Hos.  ix.  12,  shi/ckel 
me'dddm),  and  lift  up  a  banner  above  the  nations  (one  rising 
so  high  as  to  be  visible  far  and  wide),  that  the  diaspora  of  all 
places  may  join  those  who  are  returning  home  with  the 
friendly  help  of  the  nations  (ch.  xi.  12,  xlix.  22).  For  Jehovah 
hath  caused  tidings  to  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  i.e.  as 
we  may  see  from  what  follows,  the  tidings  of  their  liberation  ; 
in  other  words,  looking  at  the  historical  fulfilment,  the  procla- 
mation of  Cyrus,  which  he  caused  to  be  issued  throughout  his 
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empire  at  the  instigation  of  Jehovah  (Ezra  i.  1).  Hitzig 
regards  }!''pipn  as  expressing  what  had  actually  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  prophet  uttered  his  predictions  ;  and  in  reality 
the  standpoint  of  the  prophets  was  so  far  a  variable  one,  that 
the  fulfilment  of  what  was  predicted  did  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it  iv  irvevfiaTi  (p.  123).  But  as  hinnSh  throughout 
the  book  of  Isaiah  (vol.  i.  425),  even  when  followed  by  a  perfect 
(p.  10),  invariably  points  to  something  future,  all  that  can  be 
said, is,  that  the  divine  announcement  of  the  time  of  redemp- 
tion, as  having  now  arrived,  stands  out  before  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  with  ail  the  certainty  of  a  historical  fact.  The  conclu- 
sion which  Knobel  draws  from  the  expression  "  to  the  end  of 
the  earth,"  as  to  the  Babylonian  standpoint  of  the  prophet,  is  a 
false  one.  In  his  opinion,  "the  end  of  the  earth"  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  Zech.  ix.  10  {'aphsS-drets),  and  ch.  xxiv. 
16  (Fnaph  hd'drets),  signifies  the  western  extremity  of  the  orbis 
orientalis,  that  is  to  say,  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  more 
especially  Palestine;  whereas  it  was  rather  a  term. applied  to 
the  remotest  lands  which  bounded  the  geographical  horiison 
(compare  ch.  xlii.  10,  xlviii.  20,  with  Ps.  ii.  8,  xxii.  28,  and 
other  passages).  The  words  that  follow  ("  Say  ye,"  etc.)  might 
be  taken  as  a  command  issued  on  the  ground  of  the  divine 
liislimid  ("the  Lord  hath  proclaimed");  hvX  Imlimlii  itself  is 
a  word  that  needs  to  be  supplemented,  so  that  what  follows  is 
the  divine  proclamation  :  Men  everywhere,  i.e.  as  far  as  the 
earth  or  the  dispersion  of  Israel  extends,  are  to  say  to  the 
daughter  of  Zion — that  is  to  say,  to  the  church  which  has  its 
home  in  Zion,  but  is  now  in  foreign  lands — that  "its  salvation 
Cometh,"  i.e.  that  Jehovah,  its  Saviour,  is  coming  to  bestow  a 
rich  reward  upon  His  church,  which  has  passed  through  severe 
punishment,  but  has  been  so  salutarily  refined.  Those  to  whom 
the  words  "  Say  ye,"  etc.,  are  addressed,  are  not  only  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel,  but  all  the  mourners  of  Zion,  who  become 
m'bhass'rlm,  just  because  they  respond  to  this  appeal  (compare 
the  meaning  of  this  "  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion"  with 
Zech.  ix.  9  in  Matt.  xxi.  5).  The  whole  of  the  next  clause, 
"  Behold,  His  reward,"  etc.,  is  a  repetition  of  the  prophet's  own 
words  in  ch.  xl.  10.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "  and 
they  shall  call  thee,"  etc.,  contain  the  gospel  which  is  to  be 
proclaimed  according  to  the  will  of  Jehovah  to  the  end  of  the 
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earth  (see  ch,  xlviii.  20),  or  whether  they  are  a  continuation  of 
the  prophecy  which  commences  with  "  Behold,  Jehovah  hath 
proclaimed."  The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  address 
here  passes  again  into  an  objective  promise.  The  realization  of 
the  gospel,  which  Jehovah  causes  to  be  preached,  leads  men  to 
call  those  who  are  now  still  in  exile  "  the  holy  people,"  "  the 
redeemed"  (lit.  ransomed,  ch.  li.  10 ;  like  p'duye  in  ch.  xxxv. 
10).  "  And  thee" — thus  does  the  prophecy  close  by  returning 
to  a  direct  address  to  Zion-Jerusalem — "  thee  will  men  call 
d'rushdh"  sought  assiduously,  i.e.  one  whose  welfare  men,  and 
still  more  Jehovah,  are  zealously  concerned  to  promote  (com- 
pare the  opposite  in  Jer.  xxx.  17), — "a  city  that  will  not  be 
forsaken,"  i.e.  in  which  men  gladly  settle,  and  which  will  nevei 
be  without  inhabitants  again  (the  antithesis  to  'Szubhdh  in  ch. 
Ix.  15),  possibly  also  in  the  sense  that  the  gracious  presence  of 
God  will  never  be  withdrawn  from  it  again  (the  antithesis  to 
'Hzublidh  in  ver.  4).  n3tW  is  the  third  pers.  pr.,  like  nuchdmdh 
in  ch.  liv.  11 :  the  perfect  as  expressing  the  abstract  present 
(Ges.  §  126,  3). 

The  following  prophecy  anticipates  the  question,  how  Israel 
can  possibly  rejoice  in  the  recovered  possession  of  its  inherit- 
ance, if  it  is  still  to  be  surrounded  by  such  malicious  neigh- 
bours as  the  Edomites. 

SIXTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lxhi.  1-6. 

JUDGMENT  UPON  EDOM,  AND  UPON  THE  WHOLE  "WOKLD  THAT 
IS  HOSTILE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

Just  as  the  Ammonites  had  been  characterized  by  a  thirst 
for  extending  their  territory  as  well  as  by  cruelty,  and  the 
Moabites  by  boasting  and  a  slanderous  disposition,  so  were  the 
Edomites,  although  the  brother-nation  to  Israel,  characterized 
from  time  immemorial  by  fierce,  implacable,  bloodthirsty  hatred 
towards  Israel,  upon  which  they  fell  in  the  most  ruthless  and 
malicious  manner,  whenever  it  was  surrounded  by  danger  or 
had  suffered  defeat.  The  knavish  way  in  which  they  acted 
in  the  time  of  Joram,  when  Jerusalem  was  surprised  and 
plundered  by  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17), 
has  been  depicted  by  Obadiah.    A  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Jerusalem  were  then  taken  prisoners,  and  sold  by  the 
conquerors,  some  to  the  Phoenicians  and  some  to  the  Greeks 
(Obad.  20 ;  Joel  iv.  1-8) ;  to  the  latter  through  the  medium  of 
the  Edomites,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  port  and  com- 
mercial city  of  Elath  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Amos  i.  6).  Under 
the  rule  of  the  very  same  Joram  the  Edomites  had  made  them- 
selves independent  of  the  house  of  David  (2  Kings  viii.  20 ; 
2  Ohron.  xxi.  10),  and  a  great  massacre  took  place  among  the 
Judseans  settled  in  Idumsea ;  an  act  of  wickedness  for  which 
Joel  threatens  them  with  the  judgment  of  God  (ch.  iv.  19), 
and  which  was  regarded  as  not  yet  expiated  even  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Amaziah  had  chastised 
them  (2  Kings  xiv.  7),  and  Uzziah  had  wrested  Elath  from 
them  (2  Kings  xiv.  22).  "  Thus  saith  JeJiovah,"  was  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos  (i.  11,  12)  in  the  first  half  of  Uzziah's  reign, 
"for  three  transgressions  of  Edam,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  take 
it  back,  because  he  pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword,  and  stifled 
his  compassion,  so  that  his  anger  tears  in  pieces  for  ever,  and  he 
Jceeps  his  fierce  wrath  eternally:  And  I  let  fire  loose  upon  Teman, 
and  it  devours  the  palaces  of  Bozrah."  So  also  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the 
people,  Edom  took  the  side  of  the  Chaldeans,  rejoiced  over 
Israel's  defeat,  and  flattered  itself  that  it  should  eventually 
rule  over  the  territory  that  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Israel. 
They  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  slake  their 
thirst  for  revenge  upon  Israel,  placing  themselves  at  the  service 
of  its  enemies,  delivering  up  fugitive  Judseans  or  else  mas- 
sacring them,  and  really  obtaining  possession  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Judsea,  viz.  Hebron  (1  Mace.  v.  65 ;  cf.  Josephus, 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9,  7).  With  a  retrospective  glance  at 
these,  the  latest  manifestations  of  eternal  enmity,  Edom  is 
threatened  with  divine  vengeance  by  Jeremiah  in  the  prophecy 
contained  in  Jer.  xlix.  7-22,  which  is  taken  for  the  most  part 
from  Obadiah;  also  in  the  Lamentations  (iv.  21,  22),  as  well  as 
by  Ezekiel  (xxv.  12-14,  and  especially  xxxv.),  and  by  the  author 
of  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  which  looks  back  upon  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
Edom  is  not  always  an  emblematical  name  for  the  imperial 
power  of  the  world :  this  is  evident  enough  from  Ps.  cxxxvii., 
from  Isa.  xxi.,  and  also  from  Isa.  xxxiv,  in  connection  with 
ch.  xiii.,  where  the  judgment  upon  Edom  is  represented  as  a 
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different  one  from  the  judgment  upon  Babylon.  Babylon  and 
Edom  are  always  to  be  taken  literally,  so  far  as  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  is  concerned ;  but  they  are  also  le- 
presentative,  Babylon  standing  for  the  violent  and  tyrannical 
world-power,  and  Edom  for  the  world  as  cherishing  hostility 
and  manifesting  hostility  to  Israel  as  Israel,  i.e.  as  the  people 
of  God.  Babylon  had  no  other  interest,  so  far  as  Israel  was 
concerned,  than  to  subjugate  it  like  other  kingdoms,  and 
destroy  every  possibility  of  its  ever  rising  again.  But  Edom, 
which  dwelt  in  Israel's  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  sprang 
from  the  same  ancestral  house,  hated  Israel  with  hereditary 
mortal  hatred,  although  it  knew  the  God  of  Israel  better  than 
Babylon  ever  did,  because  it  knew  that  Israel  had  deprived  it 
of  its  birthright,  viz.  the  chieftainship.  If  Israel  should  have 
such  a  people  as  this,  and  such  neighbouring  nations  generally 
round  about  it,  after  it  had  been  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  its  peace  would  still  be  incessantly 
threatened.  Not  only  must  Babylon  fall,  but  Edom  also  must 
be  trodden  down,  before  Israel  could  be  redeemed,  or  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  redeemed.  The  prophecy  against  Edom 
which  follows  here  is  therefore  a  well-chosen  side-piece  to  the 
prophecy  against  Babel  in  ch.  xlvii.,  at  the  point  of  time  to 
which  the  prophet  has  been  transported. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  twenty-seven  prophecies. 
In  its  dramatic  style  it  resembles  Ps.  xxiv. ;  in  its  visionary 
and  emblematical  character  it  resembles  the  tetralogy  in  ch. 
xxi.-xxii.  14.  The  attention  of  the  seer  is  attracted  by  a 
strange  and  lofty  form  coming  from  Edom,  or  more  strictly 
from  Bozrah  ;  not  the  place  in  Auranitis  or  Hauran  (Jer. 
xlviii.  24)  which  is  memorable  in  church  history,  but  the  place 
in  Edomitis  or  Gebal,  between  Petra  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
still  exists  as  a  village  in  ruins  under  the  diminutive  name  of 
el-Busaire.  Ver.  1.  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  in 
deep  red  clothes  from  Bozrah  ?  This,  glorious  in  his  apparel, 
bending  to  and  fro  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength  f"  The  verb 
chdmats  means  to  be  sharp  or  bitter ;  but  here,  where  it  can 
only  refer  to  colour,  it  means  to  be  glaring,  and  as  the  Syriac 
shows,  in  which  it  is  generally  applied  to  blushing  from  shame 
or  reverential  awe,  to  be  a  staring  red  (o|ews).  The  question, 
what  is  it  that  makes  the  clothes  of  this  new-comer  so  strik- 
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ingly  red?  is  answered  afterwards.  But  apart  from  the  colour, 
they  are  splendid  in  their  general  arrangement  and  character. 

The  person   seen   approaching  is  iB'=i3?a  Tiin    (cf.  jJ>s-  and 

^iXft,  to  rush  up,  to  shoot  up  luxuriantly,  ahdar  used  for  a 

swollen  body),  and  possibly  through  the  medium  of  hdddr 
(which  may  signify  primarily  a  swelling,  or  pad,  07/C09,  and 
secondarily  pomp  or  splendour),  "  to  honour  or  adorn  ;"  so  that 
hddur  signifies  adorned,  grand  (as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  65  ;  Targ. 
II.  LXX.  cDpaloi),  splendid.  The  verb  tsd'dJi,  to  bend  or 
stoop,  we  have  already  met  with  in  ch.  li.  14.  Here  it  is  used 
to  denote  a  gesture  of  proud  self-consciousness,  partly  with  or 
without  the  idea  of  the  proud  bending  back  of  the  head  (or 
bending  forward  to  listen),  and  partly  with  that  of  swaying  to 
and  fro,  i.e.  the  walk  of  a  proud  man  swinging  to  and  fro  upon 
the  hips.  The  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  wo  understand  tsdeh 
here,  viz.  as  a  syn.  of  the  Arabic  mutamdil,  to  bend  proudly 
from  one  side  to  the  other  (Vitringa:  se  hue  illuc  motitans). 
The  person  seen  here  produces  the  impression  of  great  and 
abundant  strength ;  and  his  walk  indicates  the  corresponding 
pride  of  self-consciousness. 

"  Who  is  this  ? "  asks  the  seer  of  a  third  person.  But  the 
answer  comes  from  the  person  himself,  though  only  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  therefore  with  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  afar  off. 
Ver.  15.  "  I  am  he  that  speaketh  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  aid." 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  take  righteousness  as  the  object  of 
the  speaking ;  and  this  is  grammatically  possible  (3  =  "Trepi, 
e.g.  Deut.  vi.  7).  But  our  prophet  uses  p1S3  in  ch.  xlii.  6,  xlv. 
13,  and  npisa  in  an  adverbial  sense :  "  strictly  according  to 
the  rule  of  truth  (more  especially  that  of  the  counsel  of  mercy 
or  plan  of  salvation)  and  right."  The  person  approaching  says 
that  he  is  great  in  word  and  deed  (Jer.  xxxii.  19).  He  speaks 
in  righteousness ;  in  the  zeal  of  his  holiness  threatening  judg- 
ment to  the  oppressors,  and  promising  salvation  to  the  oppressed; 
and  what  he  threatens  and  promises,  he  carries  out  with  mighty 
power.  He  is  great  (3"i,  not  3n ;  S.  inrepfiax^cbv,  Jer.  pro- 
pugnator)  to  aid  the  oppressed  against  their  oppressors.  This 
alone  might  lead  us  to  surmise,  that  it  is  God  from  whose 
mouth  of  righteousness  (ch.  xlv.  23)  the  consolation  of  redemp- 
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tion  proceeds,  and  whose  holy  omnipotent  arm  (ch.  Hi.  10,  h'x. 
16)  carries  out  the  act  of  redemption. 

The  seer  surmises  this  also,  and  now  inquires  still  further, 
whence  the  strange  red  colour  of  his  apparel,  which  does  not 
look  like  the  purple  of  a  king's  talar  or  the  scarlet  of  a  chlamys. 
Ver.  2.  "  Whence  the  red  on  thine  apparel,  and  thy  clothes  like 
those  .of  a  wine-presser  ?"  J?WD  inquires  the  reason  and  cause ; 
nS7,  in  its  primary  sense,  the  object  or  purpose.  The  seer  asks, 
"  Why  is  there  red  (^  adorn,  neuter,  like  rabh  in  ver.  7)  to  thine 
apparel?"  The  Lamed,  which  might  be  omitted  (wherefore  is  thy 
garment  red?),  implies  that  the  red  was  not  its  original  colour, 
but  something  added  (cf.  Jer.  xsx.  12,  and  Imno  in  ch.  xxvi. 
16,  liii.  8).  This  comes  out  still  more  distinctly  in  the  second 
half  of  the  question  :  "  and  (why  are)  thy  clothes  like  those  of 
one  who  treads  (wine)  in  the  wine-press ''  (Jfgath  with  a  pausal 
a,  not  lengthened,  like  haz  in  ch.  viii.  1),  i.e.  saturated  and 
stained  as  if  with  the  juice  of  purple  grapes  ? 

The  person  replies  :  Vers.  3-6.  "  I  have  trodden  the  wine- 
trough  alone,  and  of  the  nations  no  one  was  with  me :  and  I  trode 
them  in  my  wrath,  and  trampled  them  down  in  my  fury;  and  their 
life-sap  spirted  upon  my  clothes,  and  all  my  raiment  was  stained. 
For  a  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  heart,  and  the  year  of  my 
redemption  was  come.  And  1  looked  round,  and  there  was  no 
helper ;  and  I  wondered  there  was  no  supporter :  then  mine  own 
ann  helped  me ;  and  my  fury,  it  became  my  support.  And  I  trode 
down  nations  in  my  wrath,  and  made  them  drunk  in  my  fury, 
and  made  their  life-blood  run  down  to  the  earthP  He  had  indeed 
trodden  the  wine-press  {ipurdh  =  gath,  or,  if  distinct  from  this, 
the  pressing-trough  as  distinguished  from  the  pressing-house  or 
pressing-place ;  according  to  Fiirst,  something  hollowed  out ; 
but  according  to  the  traditional  interpretation  ivorapur  =  pdrar, 
to  crush,  press,  both  different  from  yeqebh :  see  at  ch.  v.  2),  and 
he  alone ;  so  that  the  juice  of  the  grapes  had  saturated  and 
coloured  his  clothes,  and  his  only.  When  he  adds,  that  of  the 
nations  no  one  was  with  him,  it  follows  that  the  press  which  'he 
trode  was  so  great,  that  he  might  have  needed  the  assistance  of 
whole  nations.  And  when  he  continues  thus :  And  I  trod  them 
in  my  wrath,  etc.,  the  enigma  is  at  once  explained.  It  was  to 
the  nations  themselves  that  the  knife  was  applied.  They  were 
cut  off  like  grapes  and  put  into  the  wine-press  (Joel  iv.  13);  and 
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this  heroic  figure,  of  which  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
it  was  Jehovah  Himself,  had  trodden  them  down  in  the  impulse 
and  strength  of  His  wrath.  The  red  upon  the  clothes  was  the 
life-blood  of  the  nations,  which  had  spirted  upon  them,  and  with 
which,  as  He  trode  this  wine-press,  He  had  soiled  all  His  gar- 
ments. Netsach,  according  to  the  more  recently  accepted  de- 
rivation from  ndtsach,  signifies,  according  to  the  traditional  idea, 
which  is  favoured  by  Lam.  iii.  18,  vigor,  the  vital  strength  and 
life-blood,  regarded  as  the  sap  of  life.  V\  (compare  the  his- 
torical tense  T*1  in  2  Kings  ix.  33)  is  the  future  used  as  an  im- 
perfect, and  it  spirted,  from  ndzdh  (see  at  ch.  Iii.  15).  'Jyipfji*? 
(from  7K3  =  7)31,  ch.  lix.  3)  is  the  perfect  hiphil  with  an  Ara- 
maean inflexion  (compare  the  same  Aramaism  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  6, 
2  Ohron.  xx.  35  ;  and  ''^NPn,  which  is  half  like  it,  in  Job  xvi.  7) ; 
the  Hebrew  form  would  be  WWn.^  AE  and  A  regard  the  form 
as  a  mixture  of  the  perfect  and  future,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
This  work  of  wrath  had  been  executed  by  Jehovah,  because 
He  had  in  His  heart  a  day  of  vengeance,  which  could  not 
be  delayed,  and  because  the  year  (see  at  ch.  Ixl.  2)  of  His 
promised  redemption  had  arrived,  vsa  (this  is  the  proper  read- 
ing, not  'hl^ri,  as  some  codd.  have  it;  and  this  was  the  reading 
which  Rashi  had  before  him  in  his  comm.  on  Lam.  i.  6)  is 
the  plural  of  the  passive  participle  used  as  an  abstract  noun 
(compare  0"n  vivi,  vitales,  or  rather  viva,  vitalia  =  vita).  And 
He  only  had  accomplished  this  work  of  wrath.  Ver.  5  is  the 
expansion  of  ■"!??,  and  almost  a  verbal  repetition  of  ch.  lix.  16. 
The  meaning  is,  that  no  one  joined  Him  with  conscious  free- 
will, to  render  help  to  the  God  of  judgment  and  salvation  in 
His  purposes.  The  church  that  was  devoted  to  Him  was  itself 
the  object  of  the  redemption,  and  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
were  estranged  from  Him  the  object  of  the  judgment.  Thus 
He  found  Himself  alone,  neither  human  co-operation  nor  the 
natural  course  of  events  helping  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes.  And  consequently  He  renounced  all  human  help, 
and  broke  through  the  steady  course  of  development  by  a 
marvellous  act  of  His  own.  He  trode  down  nations  in  His 
wrath,  and  intoxicated  them  in  His  fury,  and  caused  their  life- 

1  The  Babylonian  Mss.  have  Tl^XiS  with  chirek,  since  the  Babylonian 
(Assyrian)  system  of  punctuation  has  no  segJiol. 
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blood  to  flow  down  to  the  ground.  The  Targum  adopts  the 
rendering  "  et  trituraho  eos,"  as  if  the  reading  were  D"]3?'1<J, 
which  we  find  in  Sonc.  1488,  and  certain  other  editions,  as  well 
as  in  some  codd.  Many  agree  with  Oappellus  in  preferring 
this  reading;  and  in  itself  it  is  not  inadmissible  (see  Lam,  i. 
15).  But  the  LXX.  and  all  the  other  ancient  versions,  the 
Masora  (which  distinguishes  DiatyNI  with  3,  as  only  met  with 
once,  from  D"i3B'K1  with  3  in  Deut.  ix.  17),  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  MSS.,  support  the  traditional  reading.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  transition  to  the  figure  of  the  cup  of 
wrath,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with  Isaiah.  Moreover,  all 
that  is  intended  is,  that  Jehovah  caused  the  nations  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  this  His  fury,  by  trampling  them  down  in  His 
fury. 

Even  in  this  short  and  highly  poetical  passage  we  see  a 
desire  to  emblematize,  just  as  in  the  emblematic  cycle  of  pro- 
phetical night-visions  in  ch.  xxi.-xxii.  14.  For  not  only  is  the 
name  of  Edom  made  covertly  into  an  emblem  of  its  future  fate, 
D"IX  becoming  m^  upon  the  apparel  of  Jehovah  the  avenger, 
when  the  blood  of  the  people,  stained  with  blood-guiltiness 
towards  the  people  of  God,  is  spirted  out,  but  the  name  of 
Bozrah  also ;  for  bdtsar  means  to  cut  off  bunches  of  grapes 
{vindemiare),  and  hotsrdh  becomes  bdtsir,  i.6.  a  vintage,  which 
Jehovah  treads  in  His  wrath,  when  He  punishes  the  Edomitish 
nation  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  nations,  which  in  their 
hostility  towards  Him  and  His  people  have  taken  pleasure  in 
the  carrying  away  of  Israel  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  have  lent  their  assistance  in  accomplishing  them.  Kuobel 
supposes  that  the  judgment  referred  to  is  the  defeat  which 
Cyrus  inflicted  upon  the  nations  under  Croesus  and  their  allies  ; 
but  it  can  neither  be  shown  that  this  defeat  affected  the 
Edomites,  nor  can  we  understand  why  Jehovah  should  appear 
as  if  coming  from  Edom-Bozrah,  after  inflicting  this  judgment, 
to  which  ch.  xli.  2  sqq.  refers.  Knobel  himself  also  observes, 
that  Edom  was  still  an  independent  kingdom,  and  hostile  to 
the  Persians  (Diod.  xv.  2)  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Cam- 
byses  (Herod,  iii.  5  sqq.),  but  even  later  than  that  (Diod.  xiii. 
46).  But  at  the  time  of  Malachi,  who  lived  under  Artaxerxes 
liongimanus,  if  not  under  his  successor  Darius  Nothus,  a  judg- 
ment of  devastation  was  inflicted  upon  Edom  (Mai.  i.  3-5), 
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from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  Chaldeans,  as  Caspari 
has  shown  {Obad.  p.  142),  cannot  have  executed  it,  since  the 
Edomites  appear  throughout  as  their  accomplices,  and  as  still 
maintaining  their  independence  even  under  the  first  Persian 
kings ;  nor  can  any  historical  support  be  found  to  the  conjec- 
ture, that  it  occurred  in  the  wars  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Egyptians  (Hitzig  and  Kohler,  Mai.  p.  35).  What  the 
prophet's  eye  really  saw  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabseans,  when  Judas  inflicted  a  total  defeat  upon  them, 
John  Hyrcanus  compelled  them  to  become  Jews,  and  Alex- 
ander Jannai  completed  their  subjection ;  and  in  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  when  Simon  of 
Gerasa  avenged  their  cruel  conduct  in  Jerusalem  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Zelots,  by  ruthlessly  turning  their  well-cultivated 
land  into  a  horrible  desert,  just  as  it  would  have  been  left  by  a 
swarm  of  locusts  (Jos.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9,  7). 

The  New  Testament  counterpart  of  this  passage  in  Isaiah 
is  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  and  his  army  (Rev.  xix.  11 
sqq.).  He  who  effects  this  destruction  is  called  the  Faithful 
and  True,  the  Logos  of  God ;  and  the  seer  beholds  Him  sitting 
upon  a  white  horse,  with  eyes  of  flaming  fire,  and  many  diadems 
upon  His  head,  wearing  a  blood-stained  garment,  like  the  person 
seen  by  the  prophet  here.  The  vision  of  John  is  evidently 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Isaiah  ;  for  when  it  is  said  of 
the  Logos  that  He  rules  the  nations  with  a  staff  of  iron,  this 
points  to  Ps.  ii. ;  and  when  it  is  still  further  said  that  He  treads 
the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  this  points  back 
to  Isa.  Ixiii.  The  reference  throughout  is  not  to  the  first 
coming  of  the  Lord,  when  He  laid  the  foundation  of  His  king- 
dom by  suffering  and  dying,  but  to  His  final  coming,  when  He 
will  bring  His  regal  sway  to  a  victorious  issue.  Nevertheless 
ch.  Ixiii.  i-6  has  always  been  a  favourite  passage  for  reading 
in  Passion  week.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Christian  cannot 
read  this  prophecy  without  thinking  of  the  Saviour  streaming 
with  blood,  who  trode  the  wine-press  of  wrath  for  us  without 
the  help  of  angels  and  men,  i.e.  who  conquered  wrath  for  us. 
But  the  prophecy  does  not  relate  to  this.  The  blood  upon  the 
garment  of  the  divine  Hero  is  not  His  own,  but  that  of  His 
enemies ;  and  His  treading  of  the  wine-press  is  not  the  conquest 
of  wrath,  but  the  manifestation  of  wrath.  This  section  can 
VOL.  II.  2  F 
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only  be  properly  used  as  a  lesson  for  Passion  week  so  far  as 
this,  that  Jehovah,  who  here  appears  to  the  Old  Testament 
seer,  was  certainly  He  who  became  man  in  His  Christ,  in  the 
historical  fulfilment  of  His  purposes ;  and  behind  the  first  advent 
to  bring  salvation  there  stood  with  warning  form  the  final  coming 
to  judgment,  which  will  take  vengeance  upon  that  Edom,  to 
whom  the  red  lentil-judgment  of  worldly  lust  and  power  was 
dearer  than  the  red  life-blood  of  that  loving  Servant  of  Jehovah 
who  offered  Himself  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world. 

There  follows  now  in  ch.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  11  a  prayer  com- 
mencing with  thanksgiving  as  it  looks  back  to  the  past,  and 
closing  with  a  prayer  for  help  as  it  turns  to  the  present.  Hitzig 
and  Knobel  connect  this  closely  with  ch.  Ixiii.  1-6,  assuming 
that  through  the  great  event  which  had  occurred,  viz.  the  over- 
throw of  Edom,  and  of  the  nations  hostile  to  the  people  of  God 
as  such,  by  which  the  exiles  were  brought  one  step  nearer  to 
freedom,  the  prophet  was  led  to  praise  Jehovah  for  all  His 
previous  goodness  to  Israel.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
indicate  this  connection,  which  is  in  itself  a  very  loose  one. 
The  prayer  which  follows  is  chiefly  an  entreaty,  and  an  entreaty 
appended  to  ch.  Ixiii.  1—6,  but  without  any  retrospective  allu- 
sion to  it :  it  is  rather  a  prayer  in  general  for  the  realization  of 
the  redemption  already  promised.  Ewald  is  right  in  regarding 
ch.  Ixiii.  7-lxvi.  as  an  appendix  to  this  whole  book  of  consola- 
tion, since  the  traces  of  the  same  prophet  are  unmistakeable  ; 
but  the  whole  style  of  the  description  is  obviously  different, 
and  the  historical  circumstances  must  have  been  still  further 
developed  in  the  meantime. 

The  three  prophecies  which  follow  are  the  finale  of  the 
whole.  The  announcement  of  the  prophet,  which  has  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  majestic  vision  in  ch.  Ixiii.  1—6,  is  now 
drawing  to  an  end.  It  is  standing  close  upon  the  threshold  of  all 
that  has  been  promised,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  which  he  has  held  up  like  a  jewel  on  every  side. 
And  now,  just  as  in  the  finale  of  a  poetical  composition,  all  the 
melodies  and  movements  that  have  been  struck  before  are 
gathered  up  into  one  effective  close ;  and  first  of  all,  as  in  Hab. 
iii.,  into  a  prayer,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  lyrical  echo  of 
the  preaching  that  has  gone  before. 
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THE  THREE   CLOSING   PROPHECIES. 

FIRST  CLOSING  PEOPHECY.— Chap.  Lxm.  7-lxiv. 

THANKSGIVING,  CONFESSION,  AND  SUPPLICATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

The  prophet,  as  the  leader  of  the  prayers  of  the  church,  here 
passes  into  the  expanded  style  of  the  tephillah.  Ver.  7.  "/ 
will  celebrate  the  mercies  of  Jehovah,  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  as 
is  seemly  for  all  that  Jehovah  hath  shown  us,  and  the  great 
goodness  towards  the  house  of  Israel,  which  He  hath  shown  them 
according  to  His  pity,  and  the  riches  of  His  mercies."  The 
speaker  is  the  prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  church  in  which  the  prophet  includes 
himself.  The  prayer  commences  with  thanksgiving,  according 
to  the  fundamental  rule  in  Ps.  1.  23.  The  church  brings  to 
its  own  remembrance,  as  the  subject  of  praise  in  the  presence 
of  God,  all  the  words  and  deeds  by  which  Jehovah  has  dis- 
played His  mercy  and  secured  glory  to  Himself.     '''iDn  (this  is 

the  correct  pointing,  with  T  protected  by  gaya ;  cf,  "lalB  in  ch. 
liv.  12)  are  the  many  thoughts  of  mercy  and  acts  of  mercy  into 
which  the  grace  of  God,  i.e.  His  one  purpose  of  grace  and  His 
one  work  of  grace,  had  been  divided.  They  are  just  so  many 
fhilloth,  self-glorifications  of  God,  and  impulses  to  His  glori- 
fication. On  ^3?3,  as  is  seemly,  see  at  ch.  lix.  18.  There  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  aiD-nni  is  equivalent  to  31l3"a"i  7^2\  as 
Hitzig  and  Knobel  do.  31D-3T  commences  the  second  object 
to  "fSfX,  in  which  what  follows  is  unfolded  as  a  parallel  to  the 
first.  Babh,  the  much,  is  a  neuter  formed  into  a  substantive, 
as  in  Ps,  cxlv.  7 ;  robh,  plurality  or  multiphcity,  is  an  infinitive 

'  used  as  a  substantive.   ,  Tubh  is  God's  benignant  goodness ; 

I  rachamlm,  His  deepest  sympathizing  tenderness ;  chesed  (root 

on,  used  of  violent  emotion;  cf.  Syr.  ch&sad,  chdsam,  osmulari; 

Arab.  i^/«^,  to  be  tender,  full  of  compassion),  grace  which 

\  condescends  to  and  comes  to  meet  a  sinful  creature.     After 
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this  introit,  the  prayer  itself  commences  with  a  retrospectiTe 
glance  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  when  the  relation 
of  a  child,  in  which  Israel  stood  to  Jehovah,  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed and  legally  regulated.  Ver.  8.  "He  said,  They  are 
my  people,  children  who  will  not  lie;  and  He  became  their 
Saviour"  ^S  is  used  here  in  its  primary  afHrmative  sense. 
'Vi^^_  is  the  future  of  hope.  When  He  made  them  His  people, 
His  children.  He  expected  from  them  a  grateful  return  of  His 
covenant  grace  in  covenant  fidelity;  and  whenever  they  needed 
help  from  above,  He  became  their  Saviour  (mosht^).  We 
can  recognise  the  ring  of  Ex.  xv.  2  here,  just  as  in  ch.  xii.  2. 
Moshiit  is  a  favourite  word  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  (compare,  however, 
ch.  xix.  20  also) 

The  next  verse  commemorates  the  way  in  which  He 
proved  Himself  a  Saviour  in  heart  and  action.  Ver.  9.  "  In 
all  their  affliction  He  was  afflicted,  and  the  Angel  of  His  face 
brought  them  salvation.  In  His  love  and  in  His  pity  He  re- 
deemed them,  and  lifted  them  up,  and  bare  them  all  the  days  of 
the  olden  time."  This  is  one  of  the  fifteen  passages  in  which 
the  chethib  has  vh,  the  keri  Sh.  It  is  only  with  difficulty  that 
we  can  obtain  any  meaning  from  the  chethib :  "  in  all  the 
affliction  which  He  brought  upon  them  He  did  not  afflict,  viz. 
according  to  their  desert "  (Targ.,  Jer.,  Eashi)  ;  or  better  still, 
as  tsar  must  in  this  case  be  derived  from  tsiir,  and  tsSr  is  only 
met  with  in  an  intransitive  sense,  "  In  all  their  distress  there 
was  no  distress"  (Saad.),  with  which  J.  D.  Michaelis  compares 
2  Cor.  iv.  8,  "troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed." 
The  oxymoron  is  perceptible  enough,  but  the  on?  (is  xi"), 
which  is  indispensable  to  this  expression,  is  wanting.  Even 
with  the  explanation,  "In  all  their  affliction  He  was  not  an 
enemy,  viz.  Jehovah,  to  them"  (Doderlein),  or  "  No  man  perse- 
cuted them  without  the  angel  immediately,"  etc.  (Oocceius  and 
Eosenmiiller),  we  miss  On?  or  DHN.  There  are  other  still  more 
twisted  and  jejune  attempts  to  explain  the  passage  with  v6, 
which  are  not  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  Even  the  older 
translators  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  N^  in  the  text. 
The  Sept.  takes  tsiCr  as  equivalent  to  tslr,  a  messenger,  and 
renders  the  passage  according  to  its  own  peculiar  interpunc- 
tuation :  ov  irpia^vi  oiiBk  ar/yeTM^,  aW'  avTo<!  eama-ev  ainovt 
(neither  a  messenger  nor  an  angel,  but  His  face,  i.e.  He 
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Himself  helped  them :  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  11). 
Everything  forces  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heri  li>  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  Masora  actually  does  reckon  this  as  one  of  the 
fifteen  passages  in  which  ii"  is  to  be  read  for  vh}  Jerome  was 
also  acquainted  with  this  explanation.  He  says :  "  Where  we 
have  rendered  it,  '  In  all  their  affliction  He  was  not  afflicted,' 
which  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  LO,  the  adverb  of  negation, 
we  might  read  ipse  ;  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  '  In  all  their 
affliction  He,  i.e.  God,  was  afflicted.'"  If  we  take  the  sentence 
in  this  way,  "  In  all  oppression  there  was  oppression  to  Him," 
it  yields  a  forcible  thought  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scrip- 
ture (compare  e.g.  Judg.  x.  16),  an  expression  in  harmony  with 
the  usage  of  the  language  (compare  tsar-li,  2  Sam.  i.  26),  and 
a  construction  suited  to  the  contents  (ii)  =  ipsi).  There  is 
nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  that  God  should  be  said  to 
feel  the  sufferings  of  His  people  as  His  own  sufferings ;  for 
the  question  whether  God  can  feel  pain  is  answered  by  the 
Scriptures  in  the  affirmative.  He  can  as  surely  as  everything 
originates  in  Him,  with  the  exception  of  sin,  which  is  a  free 
act  and  only  originates  in  Him  so  far  as  the  possibility  is  con- 
cerned, but  not  in  its .  actuality.  Just  as  a  man  can  feel  pain, 
and  yet  in  his  personality  keep  himself  superior  to  it,  so  God 
feels  pain  without  His  own  happiness  being  thereby  destroyed. 
And  so  did  He  suffer  with  His  people ;  their  affliction  was 
reflected  in  His  own  life  in  Himself,  and  shared  Him  in- 
wardly. But  because  He,  the  all-knowing,  all-feeling  One, 
is  also  the  almighty  will,  He  sent  the  angel  of  His  face,  and 
brought  them  salvation.  "  The  angel  of  His  face,"  says 
Knobel,  "  is  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  in  which  Jehovah  was 
'present  with  His  people  in  the  march  through  the  desert,  with 
His  protection,  instruction,  and  guidance,  the  helpful  presence 
of  God  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire."  But  where  do  we  ever 
read  of  this,  that  it  brought  Israel  salvation  in  the  pressure  of 

1  There  are  fifteen  passages  in  whicli  the  keri  substitutes  \\)  for  ^^. 
See  Masora  magna  on  Lev.  xi.  21  (Psalter,  ii.  60).  If  we  add  Isa.  xlix.  5, 
1  Chron.  xi.  20, 1  Sam.  ii.  16,  there  are  eighteen  (Job,  vol.  i.  p.  213).  But 
the  first  two  of  these  are  not  reckoned,  because  they  are  doubtful ;  and  in 
the  third,  instead  of  Sb  being  substituted  for  kJj,  tib  is  substituted  for  ^"5 
(Gas.  Thes.  735,  6).  2  Sam.  xix.  7  also  is  not  a  case  in  point,  for  there 
the  keri  is  ih  for  s^. 
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great  dangers  ?  Only  on  one  occasion  (Ex.  xiv.  19,  20)  does 
it  cover  the  Israelites  from  their  pursuers ;  but  in  that  very 
instance  a  distinction  is  expressly  made  between  the  angel  of 
God  and  the  pillar  of  cloud.  Consequently  the  cloud  and 
the  angel  were  two  distinct  media  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  presence  of  God.  They  differed  in  two  respects.  The 
cloud  was  a  material  medium — the  veil,  the  sign,  and  the  site 
of  the  revealed  presence  of  God.  The  angel,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  personal  medium,  a  ministering  spirit  (KeirovpycKov 
TTvevfia),  in  which  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  indwelling  for  the 
purpose  of  His  own  self-attestation  in  connection  with  the  his- 
torical preparation  for  the  coming  of  salvation  (Ex.  xxiii.  21). 
He  was  the  mediator  of  the  preparatory  work  of  God  in  both 
word  and  deed  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  redeeming  might  and  grace  which  realized  in 
Israel  the  covenant  promises  given  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.). 
A  second  distinction  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  cloud  was  a 
mode  of  divine  manifestation  which  was  always  visible;  whereas, 
although  the  angel  of  God  did  sometimes  appear  in  human 
shape  both  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  and  also  in  that  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  v.  13  sqq.),  it  never  appeared  in  such  a  form 
during  the  history  of  the  exodus,  and  therefore  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mode  of  divine  revelation  which  was  chiefly  dis- 
cernible in  its  effects,  and  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  invisi- 
bility :  so  that  in  any  case,  if  we  search  in  the  history  of  the 
people  that  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  for  the  fulfilment  of 
such  promises  as  Ex.  xxiii.  20-23,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cloud  was  the  medium  of  the  settled  presence  of 
God  in  His  angel  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  although  it  is  never  so 
expressed  in  the  thorah.  This  mediatorial  angel  is  called  "  the' 
angel  of  His  face,"  as  being  the  representative  of  God,  for 
"  the  face  of  God"  is  His  self -revealing  presence  (even  though 
only  revealed  to  the  mental  eye)  ;  and  consequently  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  which  led  Israel  to  Canaan,  is  called  directly 
"His  face"  in  Deut.  iv.  37,  apart  from  the  angelic  mediation 
to  be  understood;  and  "my  face"  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15,  by  the 
side  of  "  my  angel "  in  Ex.  xxxii.  34,  and  the  angel  in  Ex. 
xxxiii.  2,  appears  as  something  incomparably  higher  than  the 
presence  of  God  through  the  mediation  of  that  one  angel,  whose 
personality  is  completely  hidden  by  his  mediatorial  instrumen- 
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tality.  The  genitive  ViS,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  objec- 
tively in  the  sense  of  "  the  angel  who  sees  His  face,"  but  as 
explanatory,  "  the  angel  who  is  His  face,  or  in  whom  His  face 
is  manifested."  The  wn  which  follows  does  not  point  back  to 
the  angel,  but  to  Jehovah,  who  reveals  Himself  thus.  But 
although  the  angel  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  being  from 
Jehovah,  it  is  also  regarded  as  one  that  is  completely  hidden 
before  Him,  whose  name  is  in  him.  He  redeemed  them  by 
virtue  of  His  love  and  of  His  chemldh,  i.e.  of  His  forgiving 
gentleness  (Arabic,  with  the  letters  transposed,  chilm;  compare, 
however,  chamul,  gentle-hearted),  and  lifted  them  up,  and 
carried  them  (K'B'3  the  consequence  of  7B3,  which  is  similar  in 
sense,  and  more  Aramsean ;  cf.  tollere  root  tal,  and  ferre  root 
hhar,  perf .  tuli)  all  the  days  of  the  olden  time. 

The  prayer  passes  now  quite  into  the  tone  of  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
and  cvi.,  and  begins  to  describe  how,  in  spite  of  Jehovah's 
grace,  Israel  fell  again  and  again  away  from  Jehovah,  and  yet 
was  always  rescued  again  by  virtue  of  His  grace.  For  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  leap  at  once  in  rieni  to  the  people  who 
caused  the  captivity,  and  isn  have  for  its  subject  the  peniten- 
tial church  of  the  exiles  which  was  longing  for  redemption 
(Ewald).  The  train  of  thought  is  rather  this:  From  the  proofs 
of  grace  which  the  Israel  of  the  olden  time  had  experienced, 
the  prophet  passes  to  that  disobedience  to  Jehovah  into  which 
it  fell,  to  that  punishment  of  Jehovah  which  it  thereby  brought 
upon  itself,  and  to  that  longing  for  the  renewal  of  the  old 
Mosaic  period  of  redemption,  which  seized  it  in  the  midst  of  its 
state  of  punishment.  But  instead  of  saying  that  Jehovah  did 
not  leave  this  longing  unsatisfied,  and  responded  to  the  peni- 
tence of  Israel  with  ever  fresh  help,  the  prophet  passes  at  once 
from  the  desire  of  the  old  Israel  for  redemption,  to  the  prayer 
of  the  existing  Israel  for  redemption,  suppressing  the  inter- 
mediate thought,  that  Israel  was  even  now  in  such  a  state  of 
punishment  and  longing. 

Israel's  ingratitude.  Ver.  10.  "  But  they  resisted  and  vexed 
His  Holy  Spirit :  then  He  turned  to  be  their  enemy ;  He  made 
war  upon  them."  Not  only  has  12SJ))  (to  cause  cutting  pain) 
S&m  niTriN  as  its  object,  but  'no  has  the  same  (on  the  primary 
meaning,  see  at  ch.  iii.  8).  In  other  cases,  the  object  of  m'roth 
{hamroth)  is  Jehovah,  or  His  word,  His  promise.  His  providence, 
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hence  Jehovah  himself  in  the  revelations  of  His  natuie  in  word 
and  deed ;  here  it  is  the  spirit  of  holiness,  which  is  distinguished 
from  Him  as  a  personal  existence.  For  just  as  the  angel  who 
is  His  face,  i.e.  the  representation  of  His  natur^i,  is  designated 
as  a  person  both  by  His  name  and  also  by  the  redeeming 
activity  ascribed  to  Him ;  so  also  is  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by 
the  fact  that  He  can  be  grieved,  and  therefore  can  feel  grief 
(compare  Eph.  iv.  30,  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  "). 
Hence  Jehovah,  and  the  angel  of  His  face,  and  the  Spirit  of 
His  holiness,  are  distinguished  as  three  persons,  but  so  that  the 
two  latter  derive  their  existence  from  the  first,  which  is  the 
absolute  ground  of  the  Deity,  and  of  everything  that  is  divine. 
Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  indeed  an 
angel,  but  that  he  was  the  angelic  anticipation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  God  the  Mediator  "  in  the  flesh,"  and  served  to  fore- 
shadowHim  "who,  as  the  image  of  the  invisible  God"  (Col.  i.  15), 
as  "  the  reflection  of  His  glory  and  the  stamp  of  His  nature " 
(Heb.  i.  3),  is  not  merely  a  temporary  medium  of  self-manifesta- 
tion, but  the  perfect  personal  self-manifestation  of  the  divine 
pdnim,  we  have  here  an  unmistakeable  indication  of  the  mystery 
of  the  triune  nature  of  God  the  One,  which  was  revealed  in 
history  in  the  New  Testament  work  of  redemption.  The  subject 
to  'n??v''l  is  Jehovah,  whose  Holy  Spirit  they  troubled.  He  who 
proved  Himself  to  be  their  Father  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  6),  became, 
through  the  reaction  of  His  holiness,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
He  wished  to  be.  He  turned  to  be  their  enemy;  xin,  He,  the  most 
fearful  of  all  foes,  made  war  against  them.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  we  explain  ver.  10Z>,  although  with  this  explanation  it 
would  have  to  be  accentuated  differently,  viz.  "isnil  mahpach, 
unh  pashta,  y)t6  zakeph,  Sin  tiphchali,  Ul-nrhi  silluk.  The 
accentuation  as  we  find  it  takes  D3"Dn^3  Nin  as  an  attributive 
clause:  "  to  an  enemy,  who  made  war  against  them." 

Israel  being  brought  to  a  right  mind  in  the  midst  of  this 
state  of  punishment,  longed  for  the  better  past  to  return. 
Vers.  11-14.  "  Then  His  people  remembered  the  days  of  the  olden 
time,  of  Moses :  Where  is  He  who  brought  them  up  out  of  the  sea 
with  the  shepherd  of  his  flock  ?  where  is  He  who  put  the  spirit  of 
His  holiness  in  the  midst  of  them ;  who  caused  the  arm  of  His 
majesty  to  go  at  the  right  of  Moses ;  who  split  the  waters  before 
them,  to  make  Himself  an  everlasting  name ;  who  caused  them 
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to  pass  through  abysses  of  the  deep,  like  the  horse  upon  the  'plain, 
loithout  their  stumhling  ?  Like  the  cattle  xohich  goeth  down 
into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  brought  them  to  rest :  thus 
hast  Thou  led  Thy  people,  to  make  Thyself  a  majestic  name." 
According  to  the  accentuation  before  us,  ver.  11a  should  be 
rendered  thus :  "  Then  He  (viz.  Jehovah)  remembered  the 
days  of  the  olden  time,  the  Moses  of  His  people"  (LXX., 
Targ.,  Syr.,  Jerome).  But  apart  from  the  strange  expression 
"  the  Moses  of  His  people,"  which  might  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  possible,  because  the  proper  name  mosheh  might  suggest  the 
thought  of  its  real  meaning  in  Hebrew,  viz.  eatrahens^liberator, 
but  which  the  Syriac  rejects  by  introducing  the  reading  'abhdo 
(Moses,  His  servant),  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  questions  of 
evidently  human  longing  which  follow,  to  see  that  Jehovah 
cannot  be  the  subject  to  "13!?5  (remembered),  by  which  these 
reminiscences  are  introduced.  It  is  the  people  which  begins  its 
inquiries  with  n'X,  just  as  in  Jer.  ii.  6  (cf.  ch.  li.  9,  10),  and 
recals  "  the  days  of  olden  time,"  according  to  the  admonition  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  7.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  accents,  such 
Jewish  commentators  as  Saad.  and  Eashi  regard  "  his  people" 
(ammo)  as  the  subject;  whereas  others,  such  as  AE,  Kimchi, 
and  Abravanel,  take  account  of  the  accents,  and  make  the 
people  the  suppressed  subject  of  the  verb  "  remembered,"  by 
rendering  it  thus,  "  Then  it  remembered  the  days  of  olden  time, 
(the  days)  of  Moses  (and)  His  people,"  or  in  some  similar  way. 
But  with  all  modifications  the  rendering  is  forced  and  lame. 
The  best  way  of  keeping  to  the  accents  is  that  suggested  by 
Stier,  "  Then  men  (indef .  7nan,  the  French  on)  remembered  the 
days  of  old,  the  Moses  of  His  people."  But  why  did  the 
prophet  not  say  'll't'l,  as  the  proper  sequel  to  ver.  10  ?  We 
prefer  to  adopt  the  following  rendering  and  accentuation  :  Then 
remembered  (zakeph  gadol)  the  days-of-old  (mercha)  of  Moses 
(tiphchah)  His  people.  The  object  stands  before  the  subject, 
as  for  example  in  2  Kings  v.  13  (compare  the  inversions  in 
ch.  viii.  22  extr.,  xxii.  2  init);  and  mosheh  is  a  genitive  belong- 
ing to  the  composite  "days  of  old"  (for  this  form  of  the  construct 
state,  compare  ch.  xxviii.  1  and  Euth  ii.  1).  The  retrospect 
commences  with  "  Where  is  He  who  led  them  up  ?"  etc.  The 
suffix  of  D^J!'?']  (for  Q^yon,  like  Dnn  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  28,  and  there- 
fore with  the  verbal  force  predominant)  refers  to  the  ancestors ; 
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and  although  the  word  is  determined  by  the  suffix,  it  has  the 
article  as  equivalent  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun  (ille  qui  sur- 
sum  duxit,  eduxit  eos).  "The  shepherd  of  his  flock"  is  added 
as  a  more  precise  definition,  not  dependent  upon  vayyizhor,  as 
even  the  accents  prove,  nx  is  rendered  emphatic  by  yethih, 
since  here  it  signifies  una  cum.  The  Targum  takes  it  in  the 
sense  of  instar  pastoris  gregis  sui ;  but  though  Oy  is  sometimes 
used  in  this  way,  OK  never  is.  Both  the  LXX.  and  Targum 
read  njl'i ;  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  adopts  the  reading 
'V'l,  and  this  is  the  Masoretic  reading,  for  the  Masora  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  3  reckons  four  nj/nj  without  including  the  present  passage. 
Kimchi  and  Abravanel  also  support  this  reading,  and  Norzi 
very  properly  gives  it  the  preference.  The  shepherds  of  the 
flock  of  Jehovah  are  Moses  and  Aaron,  together  with  Miriam 
(Ps.  Ixxvii.  21 ;  Mic.  vi.  4).  With  these  {i.e.  in  their  company 
or  under  their  guidance)  Jehovah  led  His  people  up  out  of 
Egypt  through  the  Red  Sea.  With  the  reading  "'V'l,  the  question 
whether  b'qirbo  refers  to  Moses  or  Israel  falls  to  the  ground.  Into 
the  heart  of  His  people  (Neh.  ix.  20)  Jehovah  put  the  spirit 
of  His  holiness :  it  was  present  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  inasmuch 
as  Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam,  the  Seventy,  and  the  prophets  in  the 
camp  possessed  it,  and  inasmuch  as  Joshua  inherited  it  as  the 
successor  of  Moses,  and  all  the  people  might  become  possessed 
of  it.  The  majestic  might  of  Jehovah,  which  manifested  itself 
majestically,  is  called  the  "  arm  of  His  majesty ;"  an  anthropo- 
morphism to  which  the  expression  "  who  caused  it  to  march  at 
the  right  hand  of  Moses  "  compels  us  to  give  an  interpretation 
worthy  of  God.  Stier  will  not  allow  that  ifi"iNsn  J?nt  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  object,  and  exclaims,  "  What  a  marvellous  figure 
of  speech,  an  arm  walking  at  a  person's  right  hand !"  But  the 
arm  which  is  visible  in  its  deeds  belongs  to  the  God  who  is 
invisible  in  His  own  nature;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  active 
power  of  Moses  was  not  left  to  itself,  but  the  overwhelming 
omnipotence  of  God  went  by  its  side,  and  endowed  it  with 
superhuman  strength.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  that  the 
elevated  staff  and  extended  hand  of  Moses  divided  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  16).  J?5i3  has  mdhpach  attached  to  the  3,  and 
therefore  the  tone  drawn  back  upon  the  penultimate,  and 
metheg  with  the  tsere,  that  it  may  not  be  slipped  over  in  the 
pronunciation.     The  clause  '131  nibjJ?  affirms  that  the  absolute 
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purpose  of  God  is  in  Himself.  But  He  is  holy  love,  and  whilst 
■willing  for  Himself,  He  wills  at  the  same  time  the  salvation  of 
His  creatures.  He  makes  to  Himself  an  "  everlasting  name," 
by  glorifying  Himself  in  such  memorable  miracles  of  redemp- 
tion, as  that  performed  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people  out  of 
Egypt.  According  to  the  genei-al  order  of  the  passage,  ver.  13 
apparently  refers  to  the  passage  through  the  Jordan  ;  but  the 
psalmist,  in  Ps.  cvi.  9  (of.  Ixxvii.  17),  understood  it  as  referring 
to  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  prayer  dwells  upon 
this  chief  miracle,  of  which  the  other  was  only  an  after-play. 
"  As  the  horse  gallops  over  the  plain,"  so  did  they  pass  through 
the  depths  of  the  sea  ^>^'^\  ^7  (a.  circumstantial  minor  clause), 
i.e.  without  stumbling.  Then  follows  another  beautiful  figure : 
"  like  the  beast  that  goeth  down  into  the  valley,"  not  "  as  the 
beast  goeth  down  into  the  valley,"  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
brought  it  (Israel)  to  rest,  viz.  to  the  m'nuchdh  of  the  Canaan 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Deut.  xii.  9 ;  Ps.  xcv.  11),  where 
it  rested  and  was  refreshed  after  the  long  and  wearisome  march 
through  the  sandy  desert,  like  a  flock  that  had  descended  from 
the  bare  mountains  to  the  brooks  and  meadows  of  the  valley. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  represented  as  the  leader  here  (as  in  Ps. 
cxliii.  10),  viz.  through  the  medium  of  those  who  stood,  en- 
lightened and  instigated  by  Him,  at  the  head  of  the  wandering 
people;  The  following  1?  is  no  more  a  correlate  of  the  fore- 
going particle  of  comparison  than  in  ch.  lii.  14.  It  is  a  recapi- 
tulation, and  refers  to  the  whole  description  as  far  back  as 
ver.  9,  passing  with  flJnj  into  the  direct  tone  of  prayer. 

The  way  is  prepared  for  the  petitions  for  redemption  which 
follow,  outwardly  by  the  change  in  ver.  14J,  from  a  mere 
description  to  a  direct  address,  and  inwardly  by  the  thought, 
that  Israel  is  at  the  present  time  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  cause 
it  to  look  back  with  longing  eyes  to  the  time  of  the  Mosaic 
redemption.  Ver.  15.  "  Look  from  Jiecwen  and  see,  from  the 
habitation  of  Thy  holiness  and  majesty  !  Where  is  Thy  zeal  and 
Thy  display  of  might  ?  The  presswre  of  Thy  bowels  and  Thy 
compassions  are  restrained  towards  me.' '  On  the  relation  between 
B^an,  to  look  up,  to  open  the  eyes,  and  HKl,  to  fix  the  eye  upon 
a  thing,  see  p.  185.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  meet  with  the 
words  in  the  reverse  order,  DUni  ntn  {vid.  Hab.  i.  5 ;  Lam.  i. 
11).     In  the  second  clause  of  ver.  15a,  instead  of  m'^shdmayim 
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(from  heaven),  we  have  "  from  the  dwelling-place  (mizs'bhut) 
of  Thy  holiness  and  majesty."  The  all-holy  and  all-glorious 
One,  who  once  revealed  Himself  so  gloriously  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  has  now  withdrawn  into  His  own  heaven,  where  He  is 
only  revealed  to  the  spirits.  The  object  of  the  looking  and 
seeing,  as  apparent  from  what  follows,  is  the  present  helpless 
condition  of  tiie  people  in  their  sufferings,  to  which  there  does 
not  seem  likely  to  be  any  end.  There  are  no  traces  now  of  the 
Mn'dh  (zeal)  with  which  Jehovah  used  to  strive  on  behalf  of 
His  people,  and  against  their  oppressors  (ch.  xxvi.  11),  or  of  the 
former  displays  of  His  g'bhurdh  (inninjll,  as  it  is  correctly  written 
in  Ven.  1521,  is  a  defective  plural).  In  ver.  15b  we  have  not 
a  continued  question  ("  the  sounding  of  Thy  bowels  and  Thy 
mercies,  which  are  restrained  towards  me?"),  as  Hitzig  and 
Knobel  suppose.  The  words  'elai  Idtliappdqu  have  not  the 
appearance  of  an  attributive  clause,  either  according  to  the  new 
strong  thought  expressed,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  words 
(with  vij!  written  first).  On  strepitus  viscerum,  as  the  effect 
and  sign  of  deep  sympathy,  see  at  ch.  xvi.  11.  cpn"!  and 
n;yp,  or  rather  D^V?  (from  njJD,  of  the  form  njJ'i),  both  signify 
primarily  cr'TfKd'y^va,  strictly  speaking  the  soft  inward  parts 
of  the  body ;  the  latter  from  the  root  j;d,  to  be  pulpy  or  soft, 
the  former  from  the  root  m,  to  be  slack,  loose,  or  soft,  ti^^n,  as 
the  plural  of  the  predicate  shows,  does  not  govern  T'Ori")  also. 
It  is  presupposed  that  the  love  of  Jehovah  urges  Him  towards 
His  people,  to  relieve  their  misery ;  but  His  compassion  and 
sympathy  apparently  put  constraint  upon  themselves  (JiitKappeq 
as  in  ch.  xlii.  14,  lit.  se  superare,  from  'dvhag,  root  pS),  to  abstain 
from  working  on  behalf  of  Israel. 

The  prayer  for  help,  and  the  lamentation  over  its  absence, 
are  now  justified  in  ver.  16  :  "  Fo7'  Thou  art  our  Father ;  for 
Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  knowetli  us  not.  7'hou, 
0  Jehovah,  art  our  Father ;  our  Redeemer  is  from  olden  time 
Thy  name."  Jehovah  is  Israel's  Father  (Deut.  xxxii.  6).  His 
creative  might,  and  the  gracious  counsels  of  His  love,  have 
called  it  into  being :  13''as  has  not  yet  the  deep  and  unrestricted 
sense  of  the  New  Testament  "  Our  Father."  The  second  kl 
introduces  the  reason  for  this  confession  that  Jehovah  was 
Israel's  Father,  and  could  therefore  look  for  paternal  care  and 
help  from  Him  alone.     Even  the  dearest  and  most  honourable 
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men,  the  forefathers  of  the  nation,  could  not  help  it.  Abraham 
and  Jacob-Israel  had  been  taken  away  from  this  world,  and 
were  unable  to  interfere  on  their  own  account  in  the  history 
of  their  people,  in)  and  T'sn  suggest  the  idea  of  participating 
notice  and  regard,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  and  Euth  ii.  10,  19. 
13T3*  has  the  vowel  a  (pausal  for  a,  ch.  Ivi.  3)  in  the  place  of  «?, 
to  rhyme  with  "^"1*  (see  Ges.  §  60,  Anm.  2).  In  the  conclud- 
ing clause,  according  to  the  accents,  D^iVp  uijNa  are  connected 
together ;  but  the  more  correct  accentuation  is  Mhni  tipJichah, 
D?13>0  mercha,  and  we  have  rendered  it  so.  From  the  very- 
earliest  time  the  acts  of  Jehovah  towards  Israel  had  been  such 
that  Israel  could  call  Him  uissj. 

But  in  the  existing  state  of  things  there  was  a  contrast 
which  put  their  faith  to  a  severe  test.  Ver.  17.  "0  Jehovah, 
why  leadest  Thou  us  astray  from  Thy  ways,  hardenest  our  heart, 
so  as  not  to  fear  Thee  ?  Return  for  Thy  servants'  sake,  the  tribes 
of  Thine  inheritance."  When  men  have  scornfully  and  obsti- 
nately rejected  the  grace  of  God,  God  withdraws  it  from  them 
judicially,  gives  them  up  to  their  wanderings,  and  makes  their 
heart  incapable  of  faith  (JdqsMdch,  which  only  occurs  again  in 
Job  xxxix.  16,  is  here  equivalent  to  hiqshdh  in  Ps.  xcv.  8, 
Deut.  ii.  30).  The  history  of  Israel  from  ch.  vi.  onwards  has 
been  the  history  of  such  a  gradual  judgment  of  hardening,  and 
such  a  curse,  eating  deeper  and  deeper,  and  spreading  its  in- 
fluence wider  and  wider  round.  The  great  mass  are  lost,  but 
not  without  the  possibility  of  deliverance  for  the  better  part  of 
the  nation,  which  now  appeals  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  sighs 
for  deliverance  from  this  ban.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this  petition  for  the  return  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God : 
first,  that  there  are  still  "  servants  of  Jehovah"  to  be  found, 
as  this  prayer  itself  actually  proves;  and  secondly,  that  the 
divine  election  of  grace  cannot  perish. 

But  the  existing  condition  of  Israel  looks  like  a  withdrawal 
of  this  grace ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  these  contrasts  should 
cease,  unless  Jehovah  comes  down  from  heaven  as  the  deliverer 
of  His  people.  Vers,  18,  19  (Ixiv.  1).  "For  a  little  time  Thy 
holy  people  was  in  possession.  Our  adversaries  have  trodden 
down  Thy  sanctuary.  We  have  become  such  as  He  who  is  from 
everlasting  has  not  ruled  over,  upon  whom  Thy  name  was  not 
called.     0  that  Tliou  wouldst  rend  the  heaven,  come  down,  the 
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mountains  would  shake  before  thy  countenance"  It  is  very  natural 
to  try  whether  3/a/s/m  may  not  have  tsdrenu  for  its  subject  (cf. 
Jer.  xlix.  2)  ;  but  all  the  attempts  made  to  explain  the  words 
on  this  supposition,  show  that  lammits'dr  is  at  variance  with  the 
idea  that  ydr'shu  refers  to  the  foes.  Compare,  for  example, 
Jerome's  rendering  "  qviasi  nihilum  (i.e.  ad  nihil  et  absque  alio 
labore}  possederunt  populum  sanctum  tuum;"  that  of  Oocceius, 
"propemodum  ad  hcereditatem;  "  and  that  of  Stier,  "  for  a  little 
they  possess  entirely  Thy  holy  nation."  Mits'dr  is  the  harsher 
form  for  mizdr,  which  the  prophet  uses  in  ch.  x.  25,  xvi.  14, 
xxix.  17  for  a  contemptibly  small  space  of  time;  and  as  ?  is  com- 
monly used  to  denote  the  time  to  which,  towards  which,  within 
which,  and  through  which,  anything  occurs  (cf.  2  Ohron.  xi. 
17,  xxLx.  17 ;  Ewald,  §  217,  3),  lammits'dr  may  signify  for  a 
(lit.  the  well-known)  short  time  {per  breve  tempus ;  like  et?,  eir, 
kut'  eviavTov,  a  year  long).  If  miqddsh  could  mean  the  holy 
land,  as  Hitzig  and  others  suppose,  miqddshekhd  might  be  the 
common  object  of  both  sentences  (Ewald,  §  351,  p.  838).  But 
miqdash  Jehovah  (the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah)  is  the  place  of 
His  abode  and  worship  ;  and  "  taking  possession  of  the  temple  " 
is  hardly  an  admissible  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  ydrash 
hd'drefs,  to  take  possession  of  the  (holy)  land,  is  so  common  a 
phrase  (e.g.  ch.  Ix.  21,  Ixv.  9 ;  Ps.  xliv.  4),  that  with  the  words 
"  Thy  holy  people  possessed  for  a  little  (time)  "  we  naturally 
supply  the  holy  land  as  the  object.  The  order  of  the  words  in 
the  two  clauses  is  chiastic.  The  two  strikingly  different  sub- 
jects touch  one  another  as  the  two  inner  members.  Of  the 
perfects,  the  first  expresses  the  more  remote  past,  the  second 
the  nearer  past,  as  in  ch.  Ix.  106.  The  two  clauses  of  the  versa 
rhyme, — the  holiest  thing  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  which 
was  holy  according  to  the  choice  and  calling  of  Jehovah,  being 
brought  into  the  greatest  prominence  ;  bases  =  irareiv,  Luke 
xxi.  24,  Rev.  xi.  2.  Hahn's  objection,  that  the  time  between 
the  conquest  of  the  land  and  the  Chaldean  catastrophe  could 
not  be  called  mits'dr  (a  little  while),  may  be  answered,  from  the 
fact  that  a  time  which  is  long  in  itself  shrinks  up  when  looked 
back  upon  or  recalled,  and  that  as  an  actual  fact  from  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon,  when  Israel  really  rejoiced  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  land,  the  coming  catastrophe  began  to  be  fore- 
boded by  many  significant  preludes.     The  lamentation  in  ver. 
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19  proceeds  from  the  same  feeling  which  caused  the  better 
portion  of  the  past  to  vanish  before  the  long  continuance  of 
the  mournful  present  (compare  the  reverse  at  p.  346).  Hitzig 
renders  «';n  «  we  were ; "  Hahn,  "  we  shall  be ; "  but  here, 
where  the  speaker  is  not  looking  back,  as  in  ch.  xxvi.  17,  at  a 
state  of  things  which  has  come  to  an  end,  but  rather  at  one 
which  is  still  going  on,  it  signifies  "we  have  become."  The 
passage  is  rendered  correctly  in  S. :  iyev^d-qfiev  (or  better,  7670- 
vafiev)  <B?  a/jr  aUbvo^  wv  ovk  i^ova-iaaa'i  oiiBe  eTri,icKrj67]  to  ovo/jlo, 
<rov  auTOt?.  The  virtual  predicate  to  lidylnu  commences  with 
me'oldm:  "we  have  become  such  (or  like  such  persons)  as," 
etc. ;  which  would  be  fully  expressed  by  "IB^X  Dya,  or  merely 
"iB'Sa,  or  without  lE'N,  and  simply  by  transposing  the  words, 
'W1  'rh^  ^3  (cf.  bbad.  16) :  compare  the  virtual  subject 
ians  nin''  in  ch.  xlviii.  14,  and  the  virtual  object  'BB'a  ti.y>\  in 
ch.  xli.  25  (Ewald,  §  333,  b).  Every  form  of  "  as  if  "  is  inten- 
tionally omitted.  The  relation  in  which  Jehovah  placed  Him- 
self to  Israel,  viz.  as  its  King,  and  as  to  His  own  people  called 
by  His  name,  appears  not  only  as  though  it  had  been  dissolved, 
but  as  though  it  had  never  existed  at  all.  The  existing  state 
of  Israel  is  a  complete  practical  denial  of  any  such  relation. 
Deeper  tones  than  these  no  lamentation  could  possibly  utter, 
and  hence  the  immediate  utterance  of  the  sigh  which  goes  up 
to  heaven :  "  O  that  Thou  wouldst  rend  heaven ! "  It  is  ex- 
tremely awkward  to  begin  a  fresh  chapter  with  nips  ("  as  when 
the  melting  fire  burneth ")  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Masoretic 
division  of  the  verses  is  unassailable.^  For  ver.  196  (ch.  Ixiv.  1) 
could  not  be  attached  to  ch.  Ixiv.  1,  2,  since  this  verse  would 
be  immensely  overladen ;  moreover,  this  sigh  really  belongs  to 
ver.  19a  (ch.  Ixiii.  19),  and  ascends  out  of  the  depth  of  the 
lamentation  uttered  there.  On  utinam  discideris  =  discinderes, 
see  at  ch.  xlviii.  18.  The  wish  presupposes  that  the  gracious 
presence  of  God  had  been  withdrawn  from  Israel,  and  that 
Israel  felt  itself  to  be  separated  from  the  world  beyond  by  a 
thick  party-wall,  resembling  an  impenetrable  black  cloud.  The 
closing  member  of  the  optative  clause  is  generally  rendered 
(utinam)  a  facie  tua  monies  diffluerent  {e.g.  Rosenmiiller  after 

1  In  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  chap.  Ixiv.  commences  at  the  second  verse  of 
our  version ;  and  the  first  verse  is  attached  to  ver.  19  of  the  previous 
chapter. — Tr. 
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the  LXX.  TaKrjcrovTai),  or  more  correctly,  defluerent  (Jerome), 
as  nazal  means  to  flow  down,  not  to  melt.  The  meaning  there- 
fore would  be,  "  O  that  they  might  flow  down,  as  it  were  to 
the  ground  melting  in  the  fire"  (Hitzig).  The  form  ndzollu 
cannot  be  directly  derived  from  nazal,  if  taken  in  this  sense ; 
for  it  is  a  pure  fancy  that  ndzollu,  may  be  a  modification  of  the 
pausal  ^7M  with  o  for  a,  and  the  so-called  dagesh  affectuosum). 
Stier  invents  a  verb  med.  o.  ^'3.  The  more  probable  supposi- 
tion is,  that  it  is  a  niphal  formed  from  zdlal  =  nazal  (Ewald, 
§  193,  c).  But  zdlal  signifies  to  hang  down  slack,  to  sway  to 
and  fro  (hence  zoUl,  lightly  esteemed,  and  zalzalllm,  eh.  xviii.  5, 
pliable  branches),  like  zul  in  ch.  xlvi.  6,  to  shake,  to  pour  down  ;^ 
and  ndzollu,  if  derived  from  this,  yields  the  appropriate  sense 
concuterentur  (compare  the  Arabic  zalzala,  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  an  earthquake).  The  nearest  niphal  form  would  be 
v]3  (or  resolved,  l?M,  Judg.  v.  5)  ;  but  instead  of  the  a  of  the 
second  syllable,  the  niphal  of  the  verbs  V'V  has  sometimes  o, 
like  the  verb  V'j?  (e.g.  wi,  ch.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  5). 

The  similes  which  follow  cannot  be  attached  to  this  ndzollu, 
however  we  may  explain  it.  Yet  ch.  Ixiv.  1  (2)  does  not  form 
a  new  and  independent  sentence ;  but  we  must  in  thought 
repeat  the  word  upon  which  the  principal  emphasis  rests  in  ch. 
Ixiii.  196  (ch.  Ixiv.  1).  Ch.  Ixiv.  1,  2  (2,  3).  "  (  Wouldst  come 
down)  as  fire  kindles  brushwood,  fire  causes  water  to  boil;  to  make 
known  Thy  name  to  T7iine  adversaries,  that  the  heathen  may  tremble 
before  Tliy  face!  When  Thou  doest  terrible  things  which  we  hoped 
not  for ;  wouldst  come  down,  (and)  mountains  shake  before  Thy 
countenance!"  The  older  expositors  gave  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  attempt,  to  trace  h&mdsim.  to  mdsas,  to 
melt.     But  since  Louis  de  Dieu  and  Albert  Schultens  have 

followed  Saadia  and  Abulw§,lid  in  citing  the  Arabic  /^.♦Js,  to 

crack,  to  mutter,  to  mumble,  etc.,  and  JLn,,  to  break  in  pieces, 

confringere,  from  which  comes  hashim,  broken,  dry  wood,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  hdmdsim  is  from  hemes  (lit.  crackling, 
rattling,  Arab,  hams),  and  signifies  "  dry  twigs,"  arida  sarmenta. 
The  second  simile  might  be  rendered,  "as  water  bubbles  up 

1  Just  as  the  Greek  has  in  addition  to  aa.'h-eviiu  the  much  simpler  and 
more  root-like  ati-tia  ;  so  the  Semitic  has,  besides  jf,  the  roots  Ntj  Vt  '•  com- 
pare the  Arabic  ^iy\,  jJtKti  JJtVti  all  three  denoting  restless  motion. 
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in  the  fire;"  and  in  that  case  mayim  would  be  treated  as  a 
feminine  (according  to  the  rule  in  Ges.  §  146,  3),  in  support 
of  which  Job  xiv.  19  may  be  adduced  as  an  unquestionable 
example  (although  in  other  cases  it  is  masculine),  and  B'K  =  B'Na 
would  be  used  in  a  local  sense,  like  lehdbhdh,  into  flames,  in  ch. 
V.  24.  But  it  is  much  more  natural  to  take  vJ'K,  which  is  just  as 
often  a  feminine  as  D''D  is  a  masculine,  as  the  subject  of  nj?3Pi,  and 
to  give  to  the  verb  nya,  which  is  originally  intransitive,  judging 

from  the  Arabic     Ju,  to  swell,  the  Chald.  !yi3,  to  spring  up 

(compare  niV3y?X,  blisters,  pustules),  the  Syr.  W3,  to  bubble  up, 
etc.,  the  transitive  meaning  to  cause  to  boil  or  bubble  up,  rather 
than  the  intransitive  to  boil  (comp.  ch.  xxx.  13,  n^33,  swollen  = 
bent  forwards,  as  it  were  protumidus).  Jehovah  is  to  come  down 
with  the  same  irresistible  force  which  fire  exerts  upon  brushwood 
or  water,  when  it  sets  the  former  in  flames  and  makes  the  latter 
boil ;  in  order  that  by  such  a  display  of  might  He  may  make 
His  name  known  (viz.  the  name  thus  judicially  revealing 
itself,  hence  "  in  fire,"  ch.  xxx.  27,  Ixvi.  15)  to  His  adver- 
saries, and  that  nations  (viz.  those  that  are  idolaters)  may 
tremble  before  Him  (T'JBl? :  cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  2,  3).  The  infinitive 
clause  denoting  the  purpose,  like  that  indicating  the  com- 
parison, passes  into  the  finite  (cf.  ch.  x.  2,  xiii.  9,  xiv.  25). 
Modern  commentators  for  the  most  part  now  regard  the 
optative  lie  (O  that)  as  extending  to  ver.  2  also ;  and,  in  fact, 
although  this  continued  influence  of  lu  appears  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  the  possible,  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  this  ex- 
tremity. Ver.  2  cannot  contain  a  historical  retrospect  =  the 
word  "  formerly"  would  be  introduced  if  it  did,  and  the  order  of 
the  words  would  be  a  different  one.  Again,  we  cannot  assume 
that  l^fj  C'ln  1''?sp  Pny^  contains  an  expression  of  confidence, 
or  that  the  perfects  indicate  certainty.  Neither  the  context, 
the  foregoing  rAtrfii  '^niB'ys  (why  not  nfe-j)?),  nor  the  paren- 
thetical assertion  nji?3  Hb,  permits  of  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
'«1  nniK'W  connects  itself  very  appropriately  with  the  purposes 
indicated  in  ver.  1  (2) :  "  may  tremble  when  Thou  doest  terrible 
things,  which  we,  i.e.  such  as  we,  do  not  look  for,"  i.e.  which 
surpass  our  expectations.  And  now  nothing  remains  but  to 
recognise  the  resumption  of  ch.  Ixiii.  19  (Ixiv.  1)  in  the  clause 
*'  The  mountains  shake  at  Thy  presence,"  in  which  case  ch. 
VOL.  II.  2  G 
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Ixiii.  196-lxiv.  2  (Ixiv.  1-3)  forms  a  grand  period  rounded  off 
palindromically  after  Isaiah's  peculiar  style. 

The  following  clause  gives  the  reason  for  this ;  1  being  very 
frequently  the  logical  equivalent  for  ki  (e.g.  ch.  iii.  7  and 
xxxviii.  15).  The  justification  of  this  wish,  which  is  forced 
from  them  by  the  existing  misery,  is  found  in  the  incomparable 
acts  of  Jehovah  for  the  good  of  His  own  people,  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  a  long  series  of  historical  events.  Ver.  3  (4).  "  For 
from  olden  time  men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived,  nor  hath  an 
eye  seen,  a  God  beside  Thee,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  him  that 
waiteth  for  Him."  No  ear,  no  eye  has  ever  been  able  to  perceive 
the  existence  of  a  God  who  acted  like  Jehovah,  i.e.  really 
interposed  on  behalf  of  those  who  set  their  hopes  upon  Him. 
This  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  Knobel ;  but  he  wrongly 
supplies  niKIIJ  to  nby',  whereas  HB'^  is  used  here  in  the  s^me 
pregnant  sense  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  32,  xxxvii.  5,  Iii.  11  (cf.  gdmar 
in  Ps.  Ivii.  3,  cxxxviii.  8).  It  has  been  objected  to  this  explana- 
tion, that  ft!!?'?,  is  never  connected  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  that  God  can  neither  be  heard  nor  seen.  But  what 
is  tenable  in  relation  to  Vo^  in  Job  xlii.  5  cannot  be  untenable 
in  relation  to  nsn.  Hearing  and  seeing  God  are  here  equiva- 
lent to  recognising  His  existence  through  the  perception  of  His 
works.  The  explanation  favoured  by  Rosenmiiller  and  Stier, 
viz.,  "  And  from  olden  time  men  have  not  heard  it,  nor  per- 
ceived with  ears,  no  eye  has  seen  it,  O  God,  beside  Thee,  what 
(this  God)  doth  to  him  that  waiteth  for  Him,"  is  open  to  still 
graver  objections.  The  thought  is  the  same  as  in  Ps.  xxxi.  20j 
and  when  so  explained  it  corresponds  more  exactly  to  the  free 
quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  which  with  our  explanation  there  is 
no  necessity  to  trace  back  to  either  ch.  Iii.  15,  16,  or  a  lost 
book,  as  Origen  imagined  (see  Tischendorf's  ed.  vii.  of  the 
N.  T.  on  this  passage).  This  which  no  ear  has  heard,  no  eye 
seen,  is  not  God  Himself,  but  He  who  acts  for  His  people,  and 
justifies  their  waiting  for  Him  (cf.  Hofmann,  Die  h.  Schrift 
Neuen  Testaments,  ii.  2,  51).  Another  proof  that  Paul  had  no 
other  passage  than  this  in  his  mind,  is  the  fact  that  the  same 
quotation  is  met  with  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(ch.  xxxiv.),  where,  instead  of  "  those  that  love  Him,"  we  have 
"  those  that  wait  for  Him,"  a  literal  rendering  of  i^'nano^.  The 
quotation  by  Paul  therefore  by  no  means  leads  us  to  take 
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Elohim  as  a  vocative  or  '131  nb'j;^  as  the  object,  although  it  must 
not  be  concealed  that  this  view  of  the  passage  and  its  reference 
to  the  fulness  of  glory  in  the  eternal  life  is  an  old  rabbinical 
one,  as  Kashi  expressly  affirms,  when  he  appeals  to  E.  Jose 
(Joseph  Kara)  as  authority  for  the  other  (see  h.  Sanhedrin 
99a).  Hahn  has  justly  objected  to  this  traditional  explanation, 
which  regards  Elohim  as  a  vocative,  that  the  thought,  that 
God  alone  has  heard  and  perceived  and  seen  with  His  eye 
what  He  intends  to  do  to  His  people,  is  unsuitable  in  itself, 
and  at  variance  with  the  context,  and  that  if  'lJ1  ntfj}''  was 
intended  as  the  object,  ityN  (ns)  would  certainly  be  inserted. 
And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  cannot  find  the  words  Elohim 
zuldth^khd  (God  beside  Thee)  preceded  by  a  negation  anywhere 
.  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  without  receiving  at  once  the  impression,  that 
they  affirm  the  sole  deity  of  Jehovah  (comp.  ch.  xlv.  5,  21). 
The  meaning  therefore  is,  "  No  other  God  beside  Jehovah  has 
ever  been  heard  or  seen,  who  acted  for  (ageret  pro)  those  who 
waited  for  Him."  M^chakkeh  is  the  construct,  according  to  Ges. 
§  116,  1  ;  and  ya&seh  has  tsere  here,  according  to  Kimchi 
(Michhl  1256)  and  other  testimonies,  just  as  we  meet  with 
rwVT\  four  times  (in  Gen.  xxvi.  29;  Josh.  vii.  9;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12; 
Jer.  xl.  16)  and  nwai  once  (Josh.  ix.  24),  mostly  with  a  dis- 
junctive accent,  and  not  without  the  influence  of  a  whole  or 
half  pause,  the  form  with  tsere  being  regarded  as  more  emphatic 
than  that  with  seghol} 

After  the  long  period  governed  by  ^h  has  thus  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  retrospect  in  ver.  3  (4),  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  ver.  4a  (5a)  should  be  intended  as  an  optative,  in  the 
sense  of  "  O  that  thou  wouldst  receive  him  that,"  etc.,  as  Stier 
and  others  propose.  The  retrospect  is  still  continued  thus,  ver. 
4a  (5a)  :  "  Thou  didst  meet  him  that  rejoiceth  to  work  righteous- 
ness, when  they  remembered  Thee  in  Thy  ways."  plif  nB'jII  E'K'  is 
one  in  whom  joy  and  right  action  are  paired,  and  is  therefore 

1  In  addition  to  the  examples  given  above,  we  have  the  following  forms 
of  the  same  kind  in  kal:  nVBi  (with  tiphchoK)  in  Jer.  xvii.  17 ;  nSlPI  (with 
Uakeph)  in  Dan.  i.  13,  conipare  n^jri  (with  athnach)  in  Lev.  xviii.  7,  8, 
and  rhin  (with  the  smaller  disjunctive  tipJichdh)  m  vers.  9-11 ;  HipV  (with 
athnach)  in  Nah.  i.  3;  nitS  (with  tsakepK)  in  Bzek.  v.  12.  This  influence 
of  the  accentuation  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  more  modem  grammariang 
(e.g.  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  17). 
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equivalent  to  nitJ'J!^.  55'B'.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  possibly  be 
more  correct  to  take  p"}^  as  the  object  of  both  verses,  as  Hof- 
mann  does  in  the  sense  of  "those  who  let  what  is  right  be 
their  joy,  and  their  action  also;"  for  though  'm\i^  (B'''?')  cannot 
be  directly  construed,  with  the  accusative  of  the  object,  as  we 
have  already  observed  at  ch.  viii.  6  and  xxxv.  1,  it  may  be 
indirectly,  as  in  this  passage  and  ch.  Ixv,  18.  On  pdga,  "  to 
come  to  meet,"  in  the  sense  of  "  coming  to  the  help  of,"  see  at 
ch.  xlvii.  3  ;  it  is  here  significantly  interchanged  with  l^^'i'l?  of 
the  minor  clause  bidrdkhehhd  yizVrukhd,  "  those  who  remember 
Thee  in  Thy  ways"  (for  the  syntax,  compare  ch.  i.  5  and  xxvi. 
16)  :  "When  such  as  love  and  do  right,  walking  in  Thy  ways, 
remembered  Thee  (i.e.  thanked  Thee  for  grace  received,  and 
longed  for  fresh  grace),  Thou  earnest  again  and  again  tp  meet 
them  as  a  friend." 

But  Israel  appeared  to  have  been  given  up  without  hope  to 
the  wrath  of  this  very  God.  Ver.  46  (56).  "  Behold,  Thou,  1  hou 
art  enraged,  and  we  stood  as  sinners  there  ;  already  have  we  been 
long  in  this  state,  and  shall  we  be  saved?"  Instead  of  hen  'attdh 
(the  antithesis  of  now  and  formerly),  the  passage  proceeds  with 
hen  'attdh.  There  was  no  necessity  for  'attdh  with  qdtsaphtd;  so 
that  it  is  used  with  special  emphasis:  "Behold,  Thou,  a  God  who 
so  faithfully  accepts  His  own  people,  hast  broken  out  in  wrath" 
(see  p.  345).  The  following  word  *'^.™.1  cannot  mean  "and 
we  have  sinned,"  but  is  a  fut.  consec,  and  therefore  must  mean 
at  least,  "then  we  have  sinned"  (the  sin  inferred  from  the 
punishment).  It  is  more  correct,  however,  to  take  it,  as  in 
Gen.  xliii.  9,  in  the  sense  of,  "Then  we  stand  as  sinners,  as 
guilty  persons :"  the  punishment  has  exhibited  Israel  before 
the  world,  and  before  itself,  as  what  it  really  is  (consequently 
the  fut.  consec.  does  not  express  the  logical  inference,  but  the 
practical  consequence).  As  NUnJl  has  tsakeph,  and  therefore  the 
accents  at  any  rate  preclude  Schelling's  rendering,  "  and  we 
have  wandered  in  those  ways  from  the  very  earliest  times,"  we 
must  take  the  next  two  clauses  as  independent,  if  indeed  Dna 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  T'Smn.  Stier  only  goes  half- 
way towards  this  when  he  renders  it,  "  And  indeed  in  them  (the 
ways  of  God,  we  sinned)  from  of  old,  and  should  we  be  helped?" 
This  is  forced,  and  yet  not  in  accordance  with  the  accents. 
Rosenmiiller  and  Hahn  quite  satisfy  this  demand  when  they 
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render  it,  "  Tamen  in  viis  iuis  cetemitas  ut  salvemur ;"  but  'oldnt, 
alcov,  in  this  sense  of  ala)vi,6rr]<!,  is  not  scriptural.  .  The  render- 
ing adopted  by  Besser,  Grotius,  and  Starck  is  a  better  one : 
"  (aSi  vero)  in  illis  (viis  tuis)  perpetuo  (mansissemus),  tunc  servati 
fuerimus"  (if  we  had  continued  in  Thy  ways,  then  we  should 
have  been  preserved).  But  there  is  no  succession  of  tenses 
here,  which  could  warrant  us  in  taking  V^i\  as  a  paulo-post 
future ;  and  Hofmann's  view  is  syntactically  more  correct,  "In 
them  {i.e.  the  ways  of  Jehovah)  eternally,  we  shall  find  salva- 
tion, after  the  time  is  passed  in  which  He  has  been  angry  and 
we  have  sinned"  (or  rather,  been  shown  to  be  guilty).  But  we 
question  the  connection  between  DDa  and  flTi  in  any  form.  In 
our  view  the  prayer  suddenly  takes  a  new  turn  from  hen  (be- 
hold) onwards,  just  as  it  did  with  M  (O  that)  in  ch.  Ixiv.  1 ; 
and  TDIT  in  ver.  5a  stands  at  the  head  of  a  subordinate  clause. 
Hence  Dna  must  refer  back  to  Ntanai  nsvp  ("in  Thine  anger 
and  in  our  sins,"  Schegg).  There  is  no  necessity,  however, 
to  search  for  nouns  to  which  to  refer  0^3.  It  is  rather  to  be 
taken  as  neuter,  signifying  "therein"  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  18,  cf.  Ps. 
xc.  10),  like  DH^J?,  thereupon  =  thereby  (ch.  xxxviii.  16),  pa 
therein  (xxxviii.  16),  Dnp  thereout  (ch.  xxx.  6),  therefrom  (ch. 
xliv.  15).  The,  idea  suggested  by  such  expressions  as  these  is 
no  doubt  that  of  plurality  (here  a  plurality  of  manifestations 
of  wrath  and  of  sins),  but  one  which  vanishes  into  the  neuter 
idea  of  totality.  Now  we  do  justice  both  to  the  clause  without 
a  verb,  which,  being  a  logical  copula,  admits  simply  of  a  pre- 
sent sumus  ;  and  also  to  'oldm,  which  is  the  accusative  of 
duration,  when  we  explain  the  sentence  as  meaning,  "  In  this 
state  we  are  and  have  been  for  a  long  time."  'Oldm  is  used  in 
other  instances  in  these  prophecies  to  denote  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  state  of  punishment  (see  ch.  xlii.  14,  Ivii.  11),  since 
it  appeared  to  the  exiles  as  an  eternity  (a  whole  aeon),  and 
what  lay  beyond  it  as  but  a  little  while  (mits'dr,  ch.  Ixiii.  18). 
The  following  word  V^i\  needs  no  correction.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  change  it  into  Vr\}i),  as  Ewald  proposes,  after  the 
LXX.  ml  itrkav^dvH'^v  ("and  we  fell  into  wandering"),  or 
what  would  correspond  still  more  closely  to  the  LXX.  (cf.  ch. 
xlvi.  8,  CVK'S,  LXX.  ireirKavniievoi),  but  is  less  appropriate 
here,  into  VB-WI  ("and  we  fell  into  apostasy"),  the  reading 
supported  by  Lowth  and  others.    If  it  were  necessary  to  alter 
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the  text  at  all,  we  might  simply  transpose  the  letters,  and  read 
V)m\  "  and  cried  for  help."  But  if  we  take  it  as  a  question, 
"  And  shall  we  experience  salvation — find  help  ? "  there  is 
nothing  grammatically  inadmissible  in  this  (compare  ch.  xxviii. 
28),  and  psychologically  it  is  commended  by  the  state  of  mind 
depicted  in  ch.  xl.  27,  lix.  10-12.  Moreover,  what  follows 
attaches  itself  quite  naturally  to  this. 

The  people  who  ask  the  question  in  ver.  5  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  worthy  of  redemption,  as  their  self-righteousness 
has  been  so  thoroughly  put  to  shame.  Ver.  -5  (6).  "  We  all 
became  like  the  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  virtues  like  a  garment 
soiled  with  blood;  and  we  all  faded  away  together  like  the  leaves  ; 
and  our  iniquities,  like  the  storm  they  carj-ied  us  away''  The 
whole  nation  is  like  one  whom  the  law  pronounces  unclean, 
like  a  leper,  who  has  to  cry  "  tame',  tame' "  as  he  goes  along, 
that  men  may  get  out  of  his  way  (Lev.  xiii.  45).  Doing  right 
in  all  its  manifold  forms  (ts"ddqdth,  like  ch.  xxxiii.  15,  used 
elsewhere  of  the  manifestations  of  divine  righteousness),  which 
once  made  Israel  well-pleasing  to  God  (ch.  i.  21),  has  disap- 
peared and  become  like  a  garment  stained  with  menstruous 
discharge  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  17);  (LXX.  w?  paKot  a-7roKa£r}fi6V7)i 
=  ddvdh,  ch.  xxx.  22  ;  nidddh.  Lam.  i.  17  ;  fme'dh,  Lev.  xv. 
33).  'Iddim  (used  thus  in  the  plural  in  the  Talmud  also)  signi- 
fies the  monthly  period  (menstrua).  In  the  third  figure,  that 
of  fading  falling  foliage,  the  form  vanndbhel  is  not  kal  (=  van- 
nibbol  ovvanibbal;  Ewald,  §  232,  6),  which  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility according  to  the  laws  of  inflexion ;  still  less  is  it  niphal 
=  vanninndbhel  (which  Kimchi  suggests  as  an  alternative)  ;  but 
certainly  a  hiphil.  It  is  not,  however,  from  ndbhel  =  vannabbel, 
"  with  the  reduplication  dropped  to  express  the  idea  of  some- 
thing gradual,"  as  Bottcher  proposes  (a  new  and  arbitrary 
explanation  in  the  place  of  one  founded  upon  the  simple  laws 
of .  inflexion),  but  either  from  bdlal  (compare  the  remarks  on 
b'M  in  ch.  xxx.  24,  which  hardly  signifies  "  ripe  barley"  how- 
ever), after  the  form  «'^1  (from  TPi),  ^DM  (from  ^30),  or  from  bul, 
after  the  form  Dp*1.,  etc.  In  any  case,  therefore,  it  is  a  meta- 
plastic formation,  whether  from  bdlal  or  bul  =  ndbhel,  like  "IB'M 
in  1  Ohron.  xx.  3,  after  the  form  1?%  from  "i^B>  =  "iB'3,  or  after 
the  form  Jnj5,  from  "I'lB'  =  "lE'J  (compare  the  rabbinical  expla- 
nation of  the  name  of  the  month  Bul  from  the  falling  of  the 
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leaves,  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  talm.  col.  271).  The  hipJdl  bn  or 
>3ri  is  to  be  compared  to  CiinNn,  to  stream  out  red  (=  to  be 
red) ;  ^'''\^^.,  to  make  an  extension  (=  to  be  long) ;  ^''y^yf,  to 
strike  root  (=  to  root),  etc.,  and  signifies  literally  to  produce  a 
fading  (=  to  fade  away).  In  the  fourth  figure,  «31J!  (as  it  is 
also  written  in  ver.  6  according  to  correct  codices)  is  a  defec- 
tive plural  (as  in  Jer.  xiv.  7,  Ezek.  xxviii.  18,  Dan.  ix.  13) 
for  the  more  usual  wnilJJ  (ch.  lix.  12).  I'lV  is  the  usual  term 
applied  to  sin  regarded  as  guilt,  which  produces  punishment  of 
itself.  The  people  were  robbed  by  their  sins  of  all  vital  strength 
and  energy,  like  dry  leaves,  which  the  guilt  and  punishment 
springing  from  sin  carried  off  as  a  very  easy  prey. 

Universal  forgetfulness  of  God  was  the  consequence  of  this 
self-instigated  departure  from  God.  Ver.  6  (7).  "And  titer e 
was  no  one  who  called  upon  Thy  name,  who  aroused  himself  to  lay 
firm  hold  of  Thee  :  for  Thou  hadst  hidden  Thy  face  from  us,  and 
didst  melt  us  into  the  hand  of  our  transgressions."  There  was 
no  one  (see  ch.  lix.  16)  who  had  risen  up  in  prayer  and  inter- 
cession out  of  this  deep  fall,  or  had  shaken  himself  out  of  the 
sleep  of  security  and  lethargy  of  insensibility,  to  lay  firm  hold 
of  Jehovah,  i.e.  not  to  let  Him  go  till  He  blessed  him  and  his 
people  again.  The  curse  of  God  pressed  every  one  down ;  God 
had  withdrawn  His  grace  from  them,  and  given  them  up  to  the 
consequences  of  their  sins.  The  form  ^JJioni  is  not  softened 
from  the  pilel  ^i}iibF\],  but  is  a  kal  like  ISJI^I!!  in  Job  xxxi.  15 
(which  see),  JID  being  used  in  a  transitive  sense,  as  kun  is  there 
(cf.  shubh,  ch.  lii.  8  ;  mush,  Zech.  iii.  9).  The  LXX.,  Targ., 
and  Syr.  render  it  et  tradidisti  nos ;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
from  this  with  any  certainty  that  they  read  lip.SOiji!!,  which 
Knobel  follows  Ewald  in  correcting  into  the  incorrect  form 
wsoril.  The  prophet  himself  had  the  expression  miggen  h'yad 
(Geii.  xiv.  20,  cf.  Job  viii.  4)  in  his  mind,  in  the  sense  of 
liquef^cisti  nos  in  manum,  equivalent  to  liquefecisti  et  tradidisti 
{irapiScaicais,  Eom.  i.  28),  from  which  it  is  evident  that  1^3  is 
not  a  mere  Bid  (LXX.),  but  the  "hand"  of  the  transgressions 
is  their  destructive  and  damning  power. 

This  was  the  case  when  the  measure  of  Israel's  sins  had 
become  full.  They  were  carried  into  exile,  where  they  sank 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  proved  them- 
selves to  be  really  massa  perdita,   and  perished   among  the 
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heathen.  But  there  were  some,  though  a  vanishingly  small 
number,  who  humbled  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  and,  when  redemption  could  not  be  far  off,  wrestled  in 
such  prayers  as  these,  that  the  nation  might  share  it  in  its 
entirety^  and  if  possible  not  one  be  left  behind.  With  nnjn  the 
existing  state  of  sin  and  punishment  is  placed  among  the 
things  of  the  past,  and  the  petition  presented  that  the  present 
moment  of  prayer  may  have  all  the  significance  of  a  turning- 
point  in  their  history.  Vers.  7,  8  (8,  9).  "  And  now,  0  Jehovah, 
Thou  art  our  Father :  toe  are  the  clay,  and  Thou  our  Maker ; 
and  we  are  all  the  work  of  Thy  hand.  Be  not  exU'emely  angry, 
0  Jehovah,  and  remember  not  the  transgression  for  ever!  Behold, 
consider,  we  beseech  Thee,  we  are  all  Thy  people."  The  state  of 
things  must  change  at  last ;  for  Israel  is  an  image  made  by 
Jehovah ;  yea,  more  than  this,  Jehovah  is  the  begetter  of  Israel, 
and  loves  Israel  not  merely  as  a  sculptor,  but  as  a  father 
(compare  ch.  xlv.  9,  10,  and  the  unquestionable  passage  of 
Isaiah  in  ch.  xxix.  16).  Let  Him  then  not  be  angry  HXD'iy, 
"  to  the  utmost  measure"  (cf.  Ps.  cxix.  8),  or  if  we  paraphrase 
it  according  to  the  radical  meaning  of  IND,  "  till  the  weight 
becomes  intolerable."  Let  Him  not  keep  in  mind  the  guilt  for 
ever,  to  punish  it ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Israel 
is  the  nation  of  His  choice,  let  mercy  take  the  place  of  justice. 
;n  strengthens  the  petition  in  its  own  way  (see  Gen,  xxx.  34), 
just  as  K3  does ;  and  ti''3n  signifies  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  fix  the 
eye  upon  anything.  The  object,  in  this  instance,  is  the  existing 
fact  expressed  in  "  we  are  all  Thy  people."  Hitzig  is  correct 
in  regarding  the  repetition  of  "  all  of  us"  in  this  prayer  as 
significant.  The  object  throughout  is  to  entreat  that  the  whole 
nation  may  participate  in  the  inheritance  of  the  coming  salva- 
tion, in  order  that  the  exodus  from  Babylonia  may  resemble 
the  exodus  from  Egypt. 

The  re-erection  of  the  ruins  of  the  promised  land  requires 
the  zeal  of  every  one,  and  this  state  of  ruin  must  not  continue. 
It  calls  out  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  Vers.  9-11. 
"  Tlie  cities  of  Thy  holiness  have  become  a  pasture-ground ;  Zion 
has  become  a  pasture-ground,  Jerusalem  a  desert.  The  house  of 
our  holiness  and  of  our  adorning,  where  our  fathers  praised  Thee, 
is  given  up  to  the  fire,  and  everything  that  was  our  delight  given 
up  to  devastation.     Wilt  Thou  restrain  Thyself  in  spite  of  thi», 
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0  Jeliovali,  he  silent,  and  leave  us  to  suffer  the  utmost  ?"     Jeru- 
salem by  itself  could  not  possibly  be  called  "  cities"  (are),  say 
•with  reference  to  the  upper  and  lower  cities  (Vitringa).     It  is 
merely  mentioned  by  name  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  many 
cities  which  were  all  "  holy  cities,"  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of 
Canaan  was  the  land  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xiv.  25),  and  His  holy 
territory  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  54).     The  word  midbdr  (pasture-land, 
heath,  different  from  tsiyydh,  the  pastureless  desert,  ch.  xxxv. 
1)  is  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  same 
fate  had  fallen  upon  Zion-Jerusalem  as  upon  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  the  land.     The  climax  of  the  terrible  calamity  was 
the  fact,  that  the  temple  had  also  fallen  a  prey  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fire  (compare  for  the  fact,  Jer.  Hi.  13).     The  people 
call  it  "  house  of  our  holiness  and  of  our  glory."      Jehovah's 
qodesh  and   tipJiereth  have,  as   it  were,  transplanted  heaven 
to  earth  in  the  temple  (compare  ch.  Ixiii.  15  with  ch.  Ix.  7) ; 
and  this  earthly  dwelling-place  of  God  is  Israel's  possession, 
and    therefore    Israel's   qodesh   and   tipJi'ereth.      The   relative 
clause   describes    what   sublime    historical   reminiscences    are 
attached  to  the  temple :  IB'K  is  equivalent  to  DB'  "IB'K,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxix.  20,  Num.  xx.  13  (compare  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4),  Deut. 
viii.    15,   etc.      Iw^   has   chatepJi-pat/iach,   into   which,   as   a 
rule,  the  vocal  sheva  under  the  first  of  two  similar  letters  is 
changed.     Maclidmaddenu  (our  delights)  may  possibly  include 
favourite  places,  ornamental  buildings,  and  pleasure  grounds ; 
but  the  parallel  leads  us  rather  to  think  primarily  of  things 
associated  with  the  worship  of  God,  in  which  the  people  found 
a  holy  delight.     ^3,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  is  here  fol- 
lowed by  the  singular  of  the  predicate,  as  in  Prov.  xvi.  2,  Ezek. 
xxxi.  15  (cf.  Gen.  ix.  29).     Will  Jehovah  still  put  restraint 
upon  Himself,  and  cause  His  merciful  love  to  keep  silence, 
riNf^y,  with  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  or  notwithstanding 
this  state  of  things  (Job  x.  7)  ?     On  pas?"!?,  see  ch.  Ixiii.  15, 
xlii.  14.     The  suffering  would  indeed  increase  IfcSDny  (to  the 
utmost),  if  it  caused  the  destruction  of  Israel,  or  should  not  be 
followed  at  last  by  Israel's  restoration.     Jehovah's  compassion 
cannot  any  longer  thus  forcibly  restrain  itself ;  it  must  break 
forth,  like  Joseph's  tears  in  the  recognition  scene  (Gen.  xlv.  1). 
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SECOND  CLOSING  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lxv. 
Jehovah's  answer  to  the  church's  prayer. 

After  the  people  have  poured  out  their  heart  before  Je- 
hovah, He  announces  what  they  may  expect  from  Him.  But 
instead  of  commencing  with  a  promise,  as  we  might  anticipate 
after  the  foregoing  prayer,  He  begins  with  reproach  and  threat- 
ening ;  for  although  the  penitential  portion  of  the  community 
had  included  the  whole  nation  in  their  prayer,  it  was  destruc- 
tion, and  not  deliverance,  which  awaited  one  portion  of  the 
nation,  and  that  portion  was  the  greater  one.  The  great  mass 
were  in  that  state  of  "  sin  unto  death"  which  defies  all  inter- 
cession (1  John  V.  16),  because  they  had  so  scornfully  and 
obstinately  resisted  the  grace  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
incessantly  offered  to  them.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  I  was  discernible  to 
those  who  did  not  inquire,  discoverable  by  those  who  did  not  seek 
me.  I  said,  '  Here  am  I,  here  am  I,'  to  a  nation  where  my  nam,e 
was  not  called.  I  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  a  refractory 
people,  wJio  walked  in  the  way  that  was  not  good,  after  their  own 
thoughts."  The  LXX.  (A)  render  ver.  la,  "  I  was  found  by 
those  who  did  not  seek  me,  I  became  manifest  to  those  who  did 
not  ask  for  me"  (B  reverses  the  order) ;  and  in  Eom.  x.  20,  21, 
Paul  refers  ver.  1  to  the  Gentiles,  and  ver.  2  to  Israel.  The 
former,  to  whom  He  has  hitherto  been  strange,  enter  into 
fellowship  with  Him ;  whilst  the  latter,  to  whom  He  has  con- 
stantly offered  Himself,  thrust  Him  away,  and  lose  His  fellow- 
ship. Luther  accordingly  adopts  this  rendering  :  "  I  shall  be 
sought  by  those  who  did  not  ask  for  me,  I  shall  be  found  by 
those  who  did  not  seek  me.  And  to  the  heathen  who  did  not 
call  upon  my  name,  I  say,  Here  am  I,  here  am  I."  Zwingli, 
again,  observes  on  ver.  1,  "  This  is  an  irresistible  testimony  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles."  Calvin  also  follows  the  apostle's 
exposition,  and  observes,  that  "  Paul  argues  boldly  for  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  ground  of  this  passage,  and  says 
that  Isaiah  dared  to  proclaim  and  assert  that  the  Gentiles  had 
been  called  by  God,  because  he  annoimced  a  greater  thing, 
and  announced  it  more  clearly  than  the  reason  of  those  times 
would  bear."     Of  all  the  Jewish  expositors,  there  is  only  one, 
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viz.  Gecatilia,  who  refers  ver.  1  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  of  all  the 
Christian  expositors  of  modern  times,  there  is  only  one,  viz. 
Hendewerk,  who  interprets  it  in  this  way,  without  having  been 
influenced  by  the  quotation  made  by  Paul.  Hofmann,  how- 
ever, and  Stier,  feel  obliged  to  follow  the  apostle's  exposition, 
and  endeavour  to  vindicate  it.  But  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
any  such  untenable  efforts  to  save  the  apostle's  honour.  In 
Eom.  ix.  25,  26,  he  also  quotes  Hos.  ii.  25  and  ii.  1  in  support 
of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  whereas  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  know,  that  it  is  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  favour 
which  is  alluded  to  there.  He  merely  appeals  to  Hos.  ii.  in 
support  of  the  New  Testament  fact  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, so  far  as  it  is  in  these  words  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet 
that  the  fact  is  most  adequately  expressed.  And  according  to 
1  Pet.  ii.  10,  Peter  received  the  same  impression  from  Hosea's 
words.  But  with  the  passage  before  us  it  is  very  different. 
The  apostle  shows,  by  the  way  in  which  he  applies  the  Scrip- 
ture, how  he  depended  in  this  instance  upon  the  Septuagint 
translation,  which  was  in  his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  readers 
also,  and  by  which  the  allusion  to  the  Gentiles  is  naturally 
suggested,  even  if  not  actually  demanded.  And  we  may  also 
assume  that  the  apostle  himself  understood  the  Hebrew  text, 
with  which  he,  the  pupil  of  Rabban  Gamaliel,  was  of  course 
well  acquainted,  in  the  same  sense,  viz.  as  relating  to  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  without  being  therefore  legally  bound  to  adopt 
the  same  interpretation.  The  interchange  of  '13  (cf.  ch.  Iv.  5) 
and  Dy ;  the  attribute  ''pE'a  tfTp  N?,  which  applies  to  heathen, 
and  heathen  only ;  the  possibility  of  interpreting  ch.  Ixv.  1,  2,  in 
harmony  with  the  context  both  before  and  after,  if  ver.  1  be 
taken  as  referring  to  the  Gentiles,  on  the  supposition  that 
Jehovah  is  here  contrasting  His  success  with  the  Gentiles  and 
His  failure  with  Israel :  all  these  certainly  throw  weight  into 
the  scale.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  decisive,  if  we  look  at  the 
Hebrew  alone,  apart  altogether  from  the  LXX.  Fornidrashti 
does  not  mean  "  I  have  become  manifest ;"  but,  regarded  as 
the  so-called  niphal  tolerativum  (according  to  Ezek.  xiv.  3,  xx. 
3,  31,  xxxvi.  37),  "  I  permitted  myself  to  be  explored  or  found 
out ;"  and  consequently  ''n«S03,  according  to  ch.  Iv.  6,  "  I  let 
myself  be  found."  And  so  explained,  ver.  1  stands  in  a  parallel 
relation  to  ch.  Iv.  6  :  Jehovah  was  searchable,  was  discoverable 
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(cf.  Zeph.  i.  6)  to  those  who  asked  no  questions,  and  did  not 
seek  Him  (Ni^^  =  ^^  iK'sK  Ges.  §  123,  3),  i.e.  He  displayed  to 
Israel  the  fulness  of  His  nature  and  the  possibility  of  His 
fellowship,  although  they  did  not  bestir  themselves  or  trouble 
themselves  in  the  least  about  Him, — a  view  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  ver.  16  merely  refers  to  offers  made  to  them, 
and  not  to  results  of  any  kind.  Israel,  however,  is  called 
•'ntJ'3  Nnp'K^  *U,  not  as  a  nation  that  was  not  called  by  Jehovah's 
name  (which  would  be  expressed  by  N'^i?3,  ch.  xliii.  7 ;  cf .  'KnpD, 
kXt^to?  fiov,  ch.  xlviii.  12),  but  as  a  nation  where  (supply  'Usher) 
Jehovah's  name  was  not  invoked  (LXX.  "  who  called  not 
upon  my  name"),  and  therefore  as  a  thoroughly  heathenish 
nation  ;  for  which  reason  we  have  goi  (LXX.  edw;)  here,  and 
not  'am  (LXX.  7m6<;).  Israel  was  estranged  from  Him,  just 
like  the  heathen ;  but  He  still  turned  towards  them  with 
infinite  patience,  and  (as  is  added  in  ver.  2)  with  ever  open 
arms  of  love.  He  spread  out  His  hands  (as  a  man  does  to  draw 
another  towards  him  to  embrace  him)  all  the  day  (i.e.  conti- 
nually, cf.  ch.  xxviii.  24)  towards  an  obstinate  people,  who 
walked  in  the  way  that  was  not  good  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvi.  5,  Prov. 
xvi.  29 ;  here  with  the  article,  which  could  not  be  repeated 
with  the  adjective,  because  of  the  N?),  behind  their  own 
thoughts.  That  which  led  them,  and  which  they  followed,  was 
not  the  will  of  God,  but  selfish  views  and  purposes,  according 
to  their  own  hearts'  lusts ;  and  yet  Jehovah  did  not  let  them 
alone,  but  they  were  the  constant  thought  and  object  of  His  love, 
which  was  ever  seeking,  alluring,  and  longing  for  their  salvation. 
But  through  this  obstinate  and  unyielding  rejection  of  His 
love  they  have  excited  wrath,  which,  though  long  and  patiently 
suppressed,  now  bursts  forth  with  irresistible  violence.  Vers. 
3-5.  "  The  people  that  continually  provoketh  me  by  defying  me 
to  my  face,  sacrificing  in  the  gardens,  and  hurning  incense  upon 
the  tiles ;  who  sit  in  the  graves,  and  spend  the  night  in  closed 
places ;  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  broken  pieces  of  abomina- 
tions is  in  their  dishes  ;  who  say,  Stop  !  come  not  too  near  me  ; 
for  I  am  holy  to  thee :  they  are  a  smoke  in  my  nose,  a  fire 
blazing  continually!'  n?K  (these)  in  ver.  hb  is  retrospective, 
summing  up  the  subject  as  described  in  vers.  3-5a,  and  what 
follows  in  ver.  5&  contains  the  predicate.  The  heathenish 
practices  of  the  exiles  are  here  depicted,  and  in  ver.  7  they  are 
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expressly  distinguished  from  those  of  their  fathers.  Hence 
there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the  description,  that  we  look 
in  vain  for  parallels  among  those  connected  with  the  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites  before  the  time  of  the  captivity.  There  is 
only  one  point  of  resemblance,  viz.  the  allusion  to  gardens  as 
places  of  worship,  which  only  occurs  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and 
in  which  our  passage,  together  with  ch.  Ivii.  5  and  Ixvi.  17, 
strikingly  coincides  with  ch.  i.  29.  "Upon  my  face"  (al- 
pdiiai)  is  equivalent  to  "freely  and  openly,  without  being 
ashamed  of  me,  or  fearing  me ; "  cf.  Job  i.  11,  vi.  28, 
xxi.  31.  "Burning  incense  upon  the  bricks"  carries  us  to 
Babylonia,  the  true  home  of  the  cocti  later es  (latercuU).  The 
ihorah  only  mentions  Vbhenim  in  connection  with  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  buildings.  The  only  altars  that  it  allows  are 
altars  of  earth  thrown  up,  or  of  unhewn  stones  and  wooden 
beams  with  a  brazen  covering.  "  They  who  sit  in  the  graves," 
according  to  Vitringa,  are  they  who  sacrifice  to  the  dead.  He 
refers  to  the  Greek  and  Koman  inferice  and  februationes,  or 
expiations  for  the  dead,  as  probably  originating  in  the  East. 
Sacrifices  for  the  dead  were  offered,  in  fact,  not  only  in  India 
and  Persia,  but  also  in  Hither  Asia  among  the  Ssabians,  and 
therefore  probably  in  ancient  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia. 
But  were  they  offered  in  the  graves  themselves,  as  we  must 
assume  from  O'l^i?^  (^°*  ^'"i^P"^^)  ?  Nothing  at  all  is  known 
of  this,  and  Bottcher  (de  inferis,  §  234)  is  correct  in  rendering 
it  "  among  (inter)  the  graves,"  and  supposing  the  object  to  be 
to  hold  intercourse  there  with  the  dead  and  with  demons.  The 
next  point,  viz.  passing  the  night  in  closed  places  {i.e.  places 
not  accessible  to  every  one  :  n'tsurim,  custodita  =  clausa,  like 
n''lmim,  amosna),  may  refer  to  the  mysteries  celebrated  in 
natural  caves  and  artificial  crypts  (on  the  mysteries  of  the 
Ssabians,  see  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier  u.  der  Ssabismus,  ii.  332 
sqq.).  But  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  render  it  iy  Toh  a-irrikalocs 
Koi/M&vrat  Bi'  evmrvM,  evidently  understanding  it  to  refer  to 
the  so-called  incubare,  iryKoifiacrdai, ;  and  so  Jerome  explains  it. 
"  In  the  temples  of  idols,"  he  says,  "  where  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  lie  upon  the  skins  of  the  victims  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  to  gather  future  events  from  their  dreams."  The 
expression  ubhannHsurlm  points  not  so  much  to  open  temples, 
as  to  inaccessible  caves  or  subterraneous  places.    G.  Kawlinson 
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{Monarchies,  ii.  269)  mentions  the  discovery  of  "  clay  idols  in 
holes  below  the  pavement  of  palaces."  From  the  next  charge, 
"  who  eat  there  the  flesh  of  the  swine,"  we  may  infer  that  the 
Babylonians  offered  swine  in  sacrifice,  if  not  as  a  common 
thing,  yet  like  the  Egyptians  and  other  heathen,  and  ate  their 
flesh  ("  the  flesh  taken  from  the  sacrifice,"  2  Mace.  vi.  21) ; 
whereas  among  the  later  Ssabians  (Harranians)  the  swine  was 
not  regarded  as  either  edible  or  fit  for  sacrifice.  On  the 
synecdochical  character  of  the  sentence  Qnyfi  Q?.^?  Pisi,  see 
at  ch.  V.  12a,  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Knobel's  explanation,  "  pieces" 
(but  it  is  not  ''iP.isi)  «  of  abomfnations  are  their  vessels,  i.e.  those 
of  their  kpocTKOiria"  is  a  needless  innovation.  7^:13  signifies  a 
stench,  putrefaction  (Ezek.  iv.  14,  ¥sar  piggul),  then  in  a  con- 
crete sense  anything  corrupt  or  inedible,  a  thing  to  be  abhorred 
according  to  the  laws  of  food  or  the  law  generally  (syn.  -"IDS, 
^IDS)  ;  and  when  connected  with  p^S  (chethib),  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  PIO  as  crumbs  or  pieces  (from  P13,  to 
crumble)  to  broth  (from  P^o,  to  rub  off  or  scald  off),  it  means 
a  decoction,  or  broth  made  either  of  such  kinds  of  flesh  or  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  were  forbidden  by  the  law.  The  context 
also  points  to  such  heathen  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  meals  as 
were  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic  law.  For  the  five 
following  words  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  persons  who  fancy 
that  they  have  derived  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  either  from 
the  mysteries,  or  from  their  participation  in  rites  of  peculiar 
sacredness,  so  that  to  /every  one  who  abstains  from  such  rites, 
or  does  not  enter  so  deeply  into  them  as  they  do  themselves, 
they  call  out  their  "  odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo."  ^vN  3"ip, 
keep  near  to  thyself,  i.e.  stay  where  you  are,  like  the  Arabic 
idhab  ileika,  go  away  to  thyself,  for  take  thyself  off.  '•a'E'aPi'pN 
(according  to  some  mss.  with  mercha  tifcJiaJi),  do  not  push 
against  me  (equivalent  to  n^r'!['"t!'.!  or  IpTiB'a,  get  away,  make 
room ;  Gen.  xix.  9,  Isa.  xlix.  20),  for  q'dashtikJid,  I  am  holy  to 
thee,  i.e.  unapproachable.  The  verbal  sufiix  is  used  for  the 
dative,  as  in  ch.  xliv.  21  (Ges.  §  121,  4),  for  it  never  occurred 
to  any  of  the  Jewish  expositors  (all  of  whom  give  sanctus  prce 
te  as  a  gloss)  that  the  Kal  qddash  was  used  in  a  transitive  sense, 
like  chdzaq  in  Jer.  xx.  7,  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and  even  Hitzig 
suppose.  Nor  is  the  exclamation  the  well-meant  warning 
against  the  communication  of  a  burdensome  q'dussJidh,  which 
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had  to  be  removed  by  washing  before  a  man  could  proceed  to 
the  duties  of  every-day  life  (such,  for  example,  as  the  ^dussMh 
of  the  man  who  had  touched  the  flesh  of  a  sin-offering,  or  been 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  sin-offering;  Lev.  vi.  20,  cf.  Ezek. 
xliv.  19,  xlvi.  20).  It  is  rather  a  proud  demand  to  respect  the 
sacro-sanctus,  and  not  to  draw  down  the  chastisement  of  the 
gods  by  the  want  of  reverential  awe.  After  this  elaborate 
picture,  the  men  who  are  so  degenerate  receive  their  fitting 
predicate.  They  are  fuel  for  the  wrath  of  God,  which  mani- 
fests itself,  as  it  were,  in  smoking  breath.  This  does  not  now 
need  for  the  first  time  to  seize  upon  them;  but  they  are  already 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  of  wrath,  and  are  burning  there  in 
inextinguishable  flame. 

The  justice  of  God  will  not  rest  till  it  has  procured  for 
itself  the  fullest  satisfaction.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  Belwld,  it  is 
written  before  me  :  I  will  not  keep  silence  without  having  recom- 
pensed, and  I  will  recompense  into  their  bosom.  Your  offences, 
and  the  offences  of  your  fathers  together,  saith  Jehovah,  that  they 
have  burned  incense  upon  the  mountains,  and  insulted  me  upon 
the  hills,  and  I  measure  their  reward  first  of  all  into  their  bosom." 
Vitringa  has  been  misled  by  such  passages  as  ch.  x.  1,  Job 
xiii.  26,  Jer.  xxii.  30,  in  which  Mthabh  (kitiebh)  is  used  to 
signify  a  written  decree,  and  understands  by  khHhubhdh  the  sen- 
teuce  pronounced  by  God  ;  but  the  reference  really  is  to  their 
idolatrous  conduct  and  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
God.  This  is  ever  before  Him,  written  in  indelible  characters, 
waiting  for  the  day  of  vengeance ;  for,  according  to  the  figura- 
tive language  of  Scripture,  there  are  heavenly  books,  in  which 
the  good  and  evil  works  of  men  are  entered.  And  this  agrees 
with  what  follows  :  "  I  will  not  be  silent,  without  having  first 
repaid,"  etc.  The  accentuation  very  properly  places  the  tone 
upon  the  penultimate  of  the  first  shillamit  as  being  a  pure 
perfect,  and  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  as  a  perf. 
consec.  DN  '?  preceded  by  a  future  and  followed  by  a  perfect 
signifies,  "but  if  (without  having)  first,"  etc.  (ch.  Iv.  10;  Gen. 
xxxii.  27  ;  Lev.  xxii.  6  ;  Euth  iii.  18  ;  cf.  Judg.  xv.  7).  The 
original  train  of  thought  was,  "  I  will  not  keep  silence,  for  I 
shall  first  of  all  keep  silence  when,"  etc.  Instead  of  'al  cheqdm, 
"upon  their  bosom,"  we  might  have  'eZ  cheqdm,  into  their 
bosom,  as  in  Jer.  xxxii.  18,  Ps.  Ixxix.  12,    In  ver.  7  the  keri 
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really  has  'el  instead  of  'al,  whilst  in  ver.  6  the  chethib  is  'al 
without  any  heri  (for  the  figure  itself,  compare  Luke  vi.  38, 
"into  your  bosom").  The  thing  to  be  repaid  follows  in  ver. 
la ;  it  is  not  governed,  however,  by  shillamti,  as  the  form  of 
the  address  clearly  shows,  but  by  'dshallem  understood,  which 
may  easily  be  supplied.  Whether  'Oshe^^  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  qui  or  quod  (that),  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  ;  but 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  favours  the  latter.  Sacrificing 
"upon  mountains  and  hills"  (and,  what  is  omitted  here,  "under 
every  green  tree  ")  is  the  well-known  standing  phrase  used  to 
describe  the  idolatry  of  the  times  preceding  the  captivity  (cf. 
ch.  Ivii.  7 ;  Hos.  iv.  13 ;  Ezek.  vi.  13).  ''ri'l»=i  points  back  to 
v^sldllamti  in  ver.  6&,  after  the  object  has  bpen  more  precisely 
defined.  Most  of  the  modern  expositors  take  njB'S"]  Dnpys 
together,  in  the  sense  of  "  their  former  wages,"  i.e.  the  recom- 
pense previously  deserved  by  their  fathers.  But  in  this  case 
the  concluding  clause  would  only  affirm,  by  the  side  of  ver.  la, 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  would  be  visited  upon  them.  More- 
over, this  explanation  has  not  only  the  accents  against  it,  but 
also  the  parallel  in  Jer.  xvi.  18  (see  Hitzig),  which  evidently 
stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  the  passage  before  us.  Con- 
sequently ri'shondh  must  be  an  adverb,  and  the  meaning  evi- 
dently is,  that  the  first  thing  which  Jehovah  had  to  do  by  virtue 
of  His  holiness  was  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  apostate  Israelites; 
and  He  would  so  punish  them,  that  inasmuch  as  the  sins  of  the 
children  were  merely  the  continuation  of  the  fathers'  sins,  the 
punishment  would  be  measured  out  according  to  the  desert  of 
both  together. 

As  the  word  H'shondh  (first  of  all)  has  clearly  intimated 
that  the  work  of  the  future  will  not  all  consist  in  the  execution 
of  penal  justice,  there  is  no  abruptness  in  the  transition  from 
threatening  to  promises.  Vers.  8,  9.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  As 
when  the  must  is  found  in  the  cluster,  men  say,  Do  not  destroy  it, 
for  there  is  a  blessing  within  it,  so  will  I  do  for  the  sake  of  my 
servants,  that  I  may  not  destroy  the  whole.  And  I  will  bring 
forth  a  seed  out  of  Jacob,  and  an  heir  of  my  mountains  out  of 
Judah,  and  my  chosen  ones  shall  inherit  it,  and  my  servants  shall 
dwell  there."  Of  the  two  co-ordinate  clauses  of  the  protasis 
(ver.  8a),  the  first  contains  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
second.     Hattlrosh  (must,  or  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  from 
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ydrasJi,  possibly  primarily  nothing  more  than  receipt,  or  the 
produce  of  labour)  and  bd'eshkol  have  both  of  them  the  article 
generally  found  in  comparisons  (Ges.  §  109,  Anm,  1) ;  ipsi 
signifies,  as  in  ch.  xlv.  24,  "  men  say,"  with  the  most  general 
and  indefinite  subject.  As  men  do  not  destroy  a  juicy  cluster 
of  grapes,  because  they  would  thereby  destroy  the  blessing 
of  God  which  it  contains ;  so  will  Jehovah  for  His  servants' 
sake  not  utterly  destroy  Israel,  but  preserve  those  who  are  the 
clusters  in  the  vineyard  (ch.  iii.  14,  v.  1-7)  or  upon  the  vine 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  9  sqq.)  of  Israel.  He  will  not  destroy  hakkol,  the 
whole  without  exception;  that  is  to  say,  keeping  to  the  figure, 
not  "  the  juice  with  the  skin  and  stalk,"  as  Knobel  and  Hahn 
explain  it,  but  "  the  particular  clusters  in  which  juice  is  con- 
tained, along  with  the  degenerate  neglected  vineyard  or  vine, 
which  bears  for  the  most  part  only  sour  grapes  (ch.  v.  4) 
or  tendrils  without  fruit  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  5).  The  servants  of 
Jehovah,  who  resemble  these  clusters,  remain  preserved. 
Jehovah  brings  out,  causes  to  go  forth,  calls  to  the  light  of 
day  (N''Sin  as  in  ch.  liv.  16 ;  here,  however,  it  is  by  means  of 
sifting :  Ezek.  xx.  34  sqq.),  out  of  Jacob  and  Judah,  i.e.  the 
people  of  the  two  captivities  (see  ch.  xlvi.  3),  a  seed,  a  family, 
that  takes  possession  of  His  mountains,  i.e.  His  holy  mountain- 
land  (ch.  xiv.  25,  cf.  Ps.  cxxi.  1,  and  har  qodshi,  which  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  ch.  xi.  9,  Ixv.  25).  As  "  my  mountain  " 
is  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  "  land  of  Israel,"  for  which  Ezekiel 
is  fond  of  saying  "  the  mountains  of  Israel"  (e.g.  ch.  vi.  2,  3),  the 
promise  proceeds  still  further  to  say,  "  and  my  chosen  ones  will 
take  possession  thereof"  (viz.  of  the  land,  ch.  Ix.  21,  cf.  viii.  21). 
From  west  to  east,  i.e.  in  its  whole  extent,  the  land  then 
presents  the  aspect  of  prosperous  peace.  Ver.  10.  "  And  the 
plain  of  Sharon  becomes  a  meadow  for  flocks,  and  the  valley  of 
Achor  a  resting-place  for  oxen,  for  my  people  that  asketh  for  me." 
Hasshdron  (Sharon)  is  the  plain  of  rich  pasture-land  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Yafo  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oarrael.  'Emeq  'Akhor  is  a  valley  which 
became  renowned  through  the  stoning  of  Achan,  in  a  range  of 
hills  running  through  the  plain  of  Jericho  (see  Keil  on  Josh. 
vii.  24  sqq.).  From  the  one  to  the  other  will  the  wealth  in 
flocks  extend,  and  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  will  that 
peace  prevail  which  is  r.ow  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
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who  inquired  for  Him  in  the  time  of  suffering,  and  therefore 
bear  this  name  in  truth.  The  idylHc  picture  of  peace  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Isaiah  :  see,  for  example,  ch.  xxxii. 
20  ;  and  for  rebhets  with  ndveh,  compare  ch.  xxxv.  7. 

The  prophecy  now  turns  again  to  those  already  indicated 
and  threatened  in  vers.  1-7.  Vers.  11,  12.  "  And  ye,  who  are 
enemies  to  Jehovah,  0  ye  that  are  unmindful  of  my  holy  moun- 
tain, who  prepare  a  table  for  Gad,  and  fill  up  mixed  drink  for 
the  goddess  of  destiny, — /  have  destined  you  to  the  sword,  and  ye 
will  all  how  down  to  the  slaughter,  because  I  have  called  and  ye 
have  not  replied,  I  have  spoken  and  ye  have  not  heard;  and  ye  did 
evil  in  mine  eyes,  and  ye  chose  that  which  I  did  not  like."  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing  generally  admitted,  that 
ver.  lib  refers  to  two  deities,  and  to  the  lectisternia  (meals  of 
the  gods,  cf.  Jer.  vii.  18,  li.  44)  held  in  their  honour.  T^V 
in?B'  is  the  other  side  of  the  ledum  stemere,  i.e.  the  spread- 
ing of  the  cushions  upon  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
placed  during  such  meals  of  the  gods  as  these.  In  the  passage 
before  us,  at  any  rate,  the  lectus  answering  to  the  shulchdn  (like 
the  sella  used  in  the  case  of  the  goddesses)  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
couch  for  eating,  not  for  sleeping  on.  In  the  second  clause, 
therefore,  "^OKiip  '<yiy?  Wtpapm  (which  is  falsely  accentuated  in 
our  editions  with  tifchah  mercha  silluk,  instead  of  mercha  tifchah 
silluk),  IDDO  NpD  signifies  to  fill  with  mixed  drink,  i.e.  with 
wine  mixed  with  spices,  probably  oil  of  spikenard,  ^<?p  may  be 
connected  not  only  with  the  accusative  of  the  vessel  filled,  but 
also  with  that  of  the  thing  with  which  it  is  filled  (e.g.  Ex. 
xxviii.  17).  Both  names  have  the  article,  like  'Vsn.  ^3^^  is 
perfectly  clear ;  if  used  as  an  appellative,  it  would  mean 
"  good  fortune."  The  word  has  this  meaning  in  all  the  three 
leading  Semitic  dialects,  and  it  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
Gen.  XXX.  11,  where  the  chethib  is  to  be  read  1J3  (LXX.  iv 
Tvy(T)).  The  Aramaean  definitive  is  N'^S  (not  ^1^),  as  the  Arabic 
'gadd  evidently  shows.     The  primary  word  is  TiJ  (Arab,  'gadda), 

to  cut    off,  to  apportion ;   so   that  jj-a-,  like  the   synonymous 

^■^,   signifies   that  which   is    appointed,    more   especially  the 

good  fortune  appointed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  Gad,  the  god  of  good  fortune,  more  especially  if  the  nam© 
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of  the  place  Baal-Gad  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
Baal-hammdn,  is  Baal  (Bel)  as  the  god  of  good  fortune. 
Grecatilia  (Mose  ha-Cohen)  observes,  that  this  is  the  deified 
planet  Jupiter.  This  star  is  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  greater 
luck "  as  being  the  star  of  good  fortune ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility it  is  also  the  rabh-el-hacht  (lord  of  good  fortune)  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ssabians  (Ohwolsohn,  ii.  30,  32).  It  is  true 
that  it  is  only  from  the  passage  before  us  that  we  learn  that 
it  was  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians;  for  although  H. 
Kawlinson  once  thought  that  he  had  found  the  names  Gad 
and  Menni  in  certain  Babylonian  inscriptions  (Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xii.  p.  478),  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  in 
G.  Eawlinson's  Monarchies  contains  neither  of  these  names. 
With  this  want  of  corroborative  testimony,  the  fact  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  a  Kabbi  named  '  Ulla,  who  sprang  from  Babylon, 
explains  the  tyni  of  the  Mishna  by  X1JT  Nmy  (a  sofa  dedicated 
to  -the  god  of  prosperity,  and  often  left  unused)  (b.  Nedarim 
56a ;  cf.  Sanhedrin  20a)}  But  if  Gad  is  Jupiter,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  Meni  is  Venus ;  for  the  planet  Venus  is 
also  regarded  as  a  star  of  prosperity,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  the  lesser  luck."  The  name  Meni  in  itself,  indeed,  does  not 
necessarily  point  to  a  female  deity;  for  in"ni  from  mdndh,  if  taken 
as  a  passive  participial  noun  (like  ''"13  nna^  a  creature),  signifies 
"  that  which  is  apportioned ; "  or  if  taken  as  a  modification 
of  the  primary  form  many,  like  "•%  70,  ''3S,  and  many  others, 
allotment,  destination,  fate.  We  have  synonyms  in  the  Arabic 
manor-n  and  meniye,  and  the  Persian  bacht  (adopted  into  the 
Arabic),  which  signify  the  general  fate,  and  from  which  bago- 
bacht  is  distinguished  as  signifying  that  which  is  exceptionally 
allotted  by  the  gods.  The  existence  of  a  deity  of  this  name 
m'ni  is  also  probably  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  per- 

1  The  foreign  formula  of  iQcantation  given  in  b.  Sabbath  67a,  nj  13 
^3E5'ni  ''DB'IN  ah  pU'DI  (according  to  the  glosses,  "  0  Fortune,  give  good 
fortune,  and  be  not  tardy  day  and  night"),  also  belongs  here  ;  -whereas  the 
aame  of  a  place  not  far  from  Siloah,  called  Gad-yavan  (Gad  of  Greece),  con- 
tains some  allusion  to  the  mythology  of  Greece,  which  ve  are  unable  to 
trace.  In  the  later  usage  of  the  language  Gad  appears  to  have  acquired 
the  general  meaning  of  numen  {e.g.  b.  Chullin  40a :  ^^■^  K1J,  the  mountain- 
spirit)  ;  and  this  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  Pehlewi  \oli  signifies 
majesty  in  a  royal,  titular  sense  (see  Vuller's  Lex.;  and  Spiegel  in  the 
IndiscJie  Studien,  3,  412). 
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sonal  name  'jDiny  on  certain  Aramseo-Persian  coins  of  the 
Achaemenides,^  with  which  Fiirst  associates  the  personal  name 
Achiman  (see  his  Lex.),  combining  JD  with  M'^v,  and  '30  with 
MijvT],  as  Movers  (Plwnizier,  i.  650)  and  Knobel  have  also 
done,  JD  and  ''JD  would  then  be  Semitic  forms  of  these  Indo- 
Germanic  names  of  deities ;  for  Mrjv  is  Deus  Lunus,  the 
worship  of  which  in  Carrse  {Charran)  is  mentioned  by  Spartian 
in  ch.  vi.  of  the  Life  of  Caracalla,  whilst  Strabo  (xii.  3,  31,  32) 
speaks  of  it  as  being  worshipped  in  Pontus,  Phiygia,  and  other 
places ;  and  Mi]vti  is  Dea  Luna  (cf .  TeveiTr]  Mdvy  in  Plut. 
qucest.  rom.  52,  Genita  Mana  in  Plin.  h.  n.  29,  4,  and  Dea 
Mena  in  Augustine,  Civ.  4,  11),  which  was  worshipped,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (iii.  56)  and  Nonnus  (^Dionys.  v.  70  ss.),  in 
Phoenicia  and  Africa.  The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  may  be 
quoted  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  latter  with  ''JD  {iroifid- 
foi/re?  Toi)  Zaifiovia  (another  reading  haifiovC)  rpdire^av  Kal 
•7r\T]povvTe<;  rfj  tii'^tj  Kepacr/Mo),  especially  if  we  compare  with  this 
what  Macrobius  says  in  Saturn,  i.  19,  viz.  that  "  according  to 
the  Egyptians  there  are  four  of  the  gods  which  preside  over  the 
birth  of  men,  Aai/icov,  Tvj(r},  "Epa)<s,  'Avot/kt].  Of  these  Daimon 
is  the  sun,  the  author  of  spirit,  of  warmth,  and  of  light.  Tyclie 
is  the  moon,  as  the  goddess  through  whom  all  bodies  below  the 
moon  grow  and  disappear,  and  whose  ever  changing  course 
accompanies  the  multiform  changes  of  this  mortal  life."^  In 
perfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  following  passage  of  Vettius 
Valens,  the  astrologer  of  Antioch,  which  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  Selden  in  his  Syntagma  de  Diis  Syris :  KXrjpoi  rrj<{ 
TV'XTj';  Kal  Tov  Saiiiovoi  arj/jLaivova-iv  (viz.  by  the  signs  of 
nativity)  ^'Kiov  re  koI  aeKijprjv.  Eosenmiiller  very  properly 
traces  back  the  Sept.  rendering  to  this  Egyptian  view,  accord- 
ing to  which  Gad  is  the  sun-god,  and  M'ni  the  lunar  goddess 
as  the  power  of  fate.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  passage 
before  us  refers  to  Babylonian  deities,  and  not  to  Egyptian ; 
at  the  same  time  there  might  be  some  relation  between  the  two 
views,  just  as  in  other  instances  ancient  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
coincide.  But  there  are  many  objections  that  may  be  offered 
to  the  combination  of  ^3D  (Meni)  and  Mi]vr] :  (1)  The  Baby- 
lonian moon-deity  was  either  called  Sin,  as  among  the  ancient 

^  See  Rodiger  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  thes.  p.  97. 

'  See  Ge.  Zoega's  Abliandlungen,  edited  by  Welcker  (1817),  pp.  39,  40, 
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Shemites  generally,  or  else  by  other  names  connected  with  rn* 
(HT)  and  cMmar.  (2)  The  moon  is  called  mds  in  Sanscrit, 
Zendic  mdo,  Neo-Pers.  mdh  {mail) ;  but  in  the  Arian  languages 
we  meet  with  no  such  names  as  could  be  traced  to  a  root  man 
as  the  expansion  of  md  (to  measure),  like  /i^v  {(i-nvrj),  Goth. 
meiia ;  for  the  ancient  proper  names  which  Movers  cites,  viz. 
'Apiafiivt)^,  'Aprafiivris,  etc.,  are  traceable  rather  to  the  Arian 
manas  =  fievo';,  mens,  with  which  Minerva  (Menerva,  endowed 
with  mind)  is  connected.  (3)  If  m'ni  were  the  Semitic  form 
of  the  name  for  the  moon,  we  should  expect  a  closer  reciprocal 
relation  in  the  meanings  of  the  words.  We  therefore  subscribe 
to  the  view  propounded  by  Gesenius,  who  adopts  the  pairing 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus  common  among  the  Arabs,  as  the  two 
heavenly  bodies  that  preside  over  the  fortunes  of  men ;  and  un- 
derstands by  M^ni  Venus,  and  by  Gad  Jupiter.  There  is  nothing 
at  variance  with  this  in  the  fact  that  'Ashtoreth  (Jshtar,  with 
'Asherdh)  is  the  name  of  Venus  (the  morning  star),  as  we  have 
shown  at  ch.  xiv.  12.  M"ni  is  her  special  name  as  the  bestower 
of  good  fortune  and  the  distributor  of  fate  generally;  probably 
identical  with  Mandt,  one  of  the  three  leading  deities  of  the 
prae-Islamitish  Arabs.''  The  address  proceeds  with  umdnithi 
(and  I  have  measured),  which  forms  an  apodosis  and  contains 
a  play  upon  the  name  of  Meni,  ver.  11  being  as  it  were  a  protasis 
indicating  the  principal  reason  of  their  approaching  fate.  Be- 
cause they  sued  for  the  favour  of  the  two  gods  of  fortune 
(the  Arabs  call  them  es-sdddni,  "  the  two  fortunes ")  and  put 
Jehovah  into  the  shade,  Jehovah  would  assign  them  to  the 
sword,  and  they  would  all  have  to  bow  down  (y'la  as  in  ch.  x. 
4).  Anotlier  reason  is  now  assigned  for  this,  the  address  thus 
completing  the  circle,  viz.,  because  when  I  called  ye  did  not 
reply,  when  I  spake  ye  did  not  hear  (this  is  expressed  in  the 
same  paratactic  manner  as  in  ch.  v.  4,  xii.  1, 1.  2),  and  ye  have 
done,  etc. :  an  explanatory  clause,  consisting  of  four  members, 
which  is'repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  ch.  Ixvi.  4  (cf.  Ivi.  4). 
On  the  ground  of  the  sin  thus  referred  to  again,  the 
proclamation  of  punishment  is  renewed,  and  the  different  fates 
awaiting  the  servants  of  Jehovah  and  those  by  whom  He  is 
despised  are  here  announced  in  five  distinct  theses  and  anti- 

1  See  Krehl,  Religion  der  vorislamischen  Araber,  p.  78.   Sprenger  in  his 
Life  of  Mohammad,  1862,  compares  the  Arabic  Mandt  with  iiQ. 
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theses.  Vers.  13-16.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah: 
Behold  my  servants  will  eat,  but  ye  will  hunger ;  behold  my  ser- 
vants will  drink,  but  ye  will  thirst ;  behold  my  senants  will  rejoice, 
but  ye  will  be  put  to  shame ;  behold  my  servants  will  exult  for 
delight  of  heart,  but  ye  will  cry  for  anguish  of  heart,  and  ye  will 
lament  for  brokenness  of  spirit.  And  ye  will  leave  your  name 
for  a  curse  to  my  chosen  ones,  and  the  Lord,  Jehovah,  will  slay 
thee ;  but  His  servants  He  will  call  by  another  name,  so  that  who- 
ever blesseth  himself  in  the  land  will  bless  himself  by  the  God  of 
truthfulness,  and  whoever  sweareih  in  the  land  will  swear  by  the 
God  of  truthfulness,  because  the  former  troubles  are  forgotten, 
and  because  they  have  vanished  from  mine  eyes."  The  name 
Adonai  is  connected  with  the  name  Jehovah  for  the  purpose  of 
affirming  that  the  God  of  salvation  and  judgment  has  the 
power  to  carry  His  promises  and  threats  into  execution. 
Starving,  confounded  by  the  salvation  they  had  rejected  Q^^^ 
as  iu  ch.  Ixvi.  5),  crying  and  wailing  (pY-P}}  /"*•  hiph.  as  in  ch. 
XV.  2,  with  a  double  preformative ;  Ges.  §  70,  2  Anm.)  for 
sorrow  of  heart  and  crushing  of  spirit  {shebher,  rendered  very 
well  by  the  LXX.  awTpi^rj,  as  in  ch.  Ixi.  1,  a-uvTerpifi/ih'ovii), 
the  rebellious  ones  are  left  behind  in  the  land  of  captivity, 
whilst  the  servants  of  Jehovah  enjoy  the  richest  blessings  from 
God  in  the  land  of  promise  (ch.  Ixii.  8, 9).  The  former,  perish- 
ing in  the  land  of  captivity,  leave  their  name  to  the  latter  as 
sh'bhudh,  i.e.  to  serve  as  a  formula  by  which  to  swear,  or  rather 
to  execrate  or  curse  (Num  v.  21),  so  that  men  wiU  say,  "Jehovah 
slay  thee,  as  He  slew  them."  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  threat ;  but  the  words  'Ul  in^oni  cannot  contain  the 
actual  formula,  not  even  if  we  drop  the  Vav,  as  Knobel  pro- 
poses, and  change  '"i^na?  into  VTrup ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  al- 
though in  the  doxologies  a  Hebrew  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
"  b'rukh  sh'mo  "  (bless  his  name)  instead  of  y'hl  sh'mo  bdrukh 
(his  name  be  blessed),  he  never  went  so  far  as  the  Arab  with 

his  cJ  .Uj  i^\,  but  said  rather  ^^nn^     Still  less  could  he  make 

use  of  the  perfect  (indicative)  in  such  sentences  as  "  may  he 
slay  thee,"  instead  of  the  future  (voluntative)  '^n"'!?''.,  unless  the 
perfect  shared  the  optative  force  of  the  previous  future  by 
virtue  of  the  consecutio  temporum.  And  secondly,  the  indispens- 
able Ona  or  n?N3  would  be  wanting  (see  Jer.  sxix.  22,  cf.  Gen. 
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xlviii.  20).  We  may  therefore  assume,  that  the  prophet  has 
before  his  mind  the  words  of  this  imprecatory  formula,  though 
he  does  not  really  express  them,  and  that  he  deduces  from  it 
the  continuation  of  the  threat.  And  this  explains  his  passing 
from  the  plural  to  the  singular.  Their  name  will  become  an 
execration;  but  Jehovah  will  call  His  servants  by  another 
name  (cf.  ch.  Ixii.  2),  so  that  henceforth  it  will  be  the  God  of 
the  faithfully  fulfilled  promise  whose  name  men  take  into  their 
mouth  when  they  either  desire  a  blessing  or  wish  to  give  as- 
surance of  the  truth  (hithbdrekh  h',  to  bless  one's  self  with  any 
one,  or  with  the  name  of  any  one ;  Ewald,  §  133,  Anm.  1). 
No  other  name  of  any  god  is  now  heard  in  the  land,  except 
this  gloriously  attested  name ;  for  the  former  troubles,  which 
included  the  mixed  condition  of  Israel  in  exile  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  by  the  despisers  of 
Jehovah,  are  now  forgotten,  so  that  they  no  longer  disturb  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  are  even  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  God,  so  that  all  thought  of  ever  renewing  them  is  utterly 
remote  from  His  mind.  This  is  the  connection  between  ver. 
16  and  vers.  13-15.  "lE^K  does  not  mean  eo  quod  here,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  49  for  example,  but  ita  ut,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  16. 
What  follows  is  the  result  of  the  separation  accomplished  and 
the  promise  fulfilled.  For  the  same  reason  God  is  called 
Elolie  'amen,  "the  God  of  Amen,"  i.e.  the  God  who  turns  what 
He  promises  into  Yea  and  Amen  (2  Cor.  i.  20).  The  epithet 
derived  from  the  confirmatory  Amen,  which  is  thus  applied  to 
Jehovah,  is  similar  to  the  expression  in  Eev.  iii.  14,  where 
Jesus  is  called  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness." 
The  explanatory  To,  (for)  is  emphatically  repeated  in  '31.,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxiii.  11  and  1  Sam.  xix.  4  (compare  Job  xxxviii.  20). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  land  stand  in  a  close  and  undisturbed 
relation  to  the  God  who  has  proved  Himself  to  be  true  to  His 
promises ;  for  all  the  former  evils  that  followed  from  the  sin 
have  entirely  passed  away. 

The  fact  that  they  have  thus  passed  away  is  now  still 
further  explained ;  the  prophet  heaping  up  one  hi  (for)  upon 
another,  as  in  ch.  ix.  3-5-  Vers.  17-19.  ''For  behold  I  create 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  and  men  will  not  remember  the 
first,  nor  do  they  come  to  any  one's  mind.  No,  be  ye  joyful 
and  exult  for  ever  at  that  which  I  create :  for  behold  I  turn 
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Jerusalem  into  exulting,  and  her  people  into  joy.  And  I  shall 
exult  over  Jerusalem,  and  be  joyous  over  my  people,  and  the  voice 
of  weeping  and  screaming  will  be  heard  in  her  no  more."  The 
promise  here  reaches  its  culminating  point,  which  had  already 
been  seen  from  afar  in  ch.  11.  16.  Jehovah  creates  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  hind  so  fast  with  their  glory, 
and  which  so  thoroughly  satisfy  all  desires,  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  the  former  ones,  and  no  one  wishes  them  back 
again.  Most  of  the  commentators,  from  Jerome  to  Hahn, 
suppose  the  rUshonOth  in  ver.  16  to  refer  to  the  former  sorrow- 
ful times.  Calvin  says,  "  The  statement  of  the  prophet,  that 
there  will  be  no  remembrance  of  former  things,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  if  he  meant, 
that  henceforth  neither  the  fame  nor  even  the  name  of  either 
would  any  more  be  heard ;  but  I  prefer  to  refer  them  to  the 
former  times."  But  the  correctness  of  the  former  explanation 
is  shown  by  the  parallel  in  Jer.  iii.  16,  which  stands  in  by  no 
means  an  accidental  relation  to  this  passage,  and  where  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  ark  of  the  covenant, 
"  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind,  neither  shall  they  remember  it," 
inasmuch  as  all  Jerusalem  will  be  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and 
not  merely  the  capporeth  with  its  symbolical  cherubim.  This 
promise  is  also  a  glorious  one ;  but  Jeremiah  and  all  the  other 
prophets  fall  short  of  the  eagle-flight  of  Isaiah,  of  whom  the 
same  may  be  said  as  of  John,  "volat  avis  sine  meta."  Luther 
(like  Zwingli  and  Stier)  adopts  the  correct  rendering,  "  that 
men  shall  no  more  remember  the  former  ones  (i.e.  the  old 
heaven  and  old  earth),  nor  take  it  to  heart."  But  'dldh  'al-lebh 
signifies  to  come  into  the  mind,  not  "  to  take  to  heart,"  and  is 
applied  to  a  thing,  the  thought  of  which  "  ascends  "  within  us, 
and  with  which  we  are  inwardly  occupied.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  take  the  futures  in  ver.  176  as  commands  (Hitzig)  ;  for 
ib'^B'-DS  *3  ('3  with  munach,  as  in  Ven.  1521,  after  the  Masora 
to  Num.  XXXV.  33)  fits  on  quite  naturally,  even  if  we  take  them 
as  simple  predictions.  Instead  of  such  a  possible,  though  not 
actual,  calling  back  and  wishing  back,  those  who  survive  the 
new  times  are  called  upon  rather  to  rejoice  for  ever  in  that 
which  Jehovah  is  actually  creating,  and  will  have  created  then. 
"IB'^^,  if  not  regarded  as  the  accusative-object,  is  certainly  re- 
garded as  the  object  of  causality,  "in  consideration  of  that 
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which"  (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  6,  Gen.  iii.  17,  Judg.  ^nl.  15),  equiva- 
lent to,  "  on  account  of  that  which  "  (see  at  ch.  Ixiv.  4,  xxxv.  1). 
The  imperatives  sisu  v'gilit  are  not  words  of  admonition  so 
much  as  words  of  command,  and  M  gives  the  reason  in  this 
sense  :  Jehovah  makes  Jerusalem  glldh  and  her  people  mdsof 
(accusative  of  the  predicate,  or  according  to  the  terminology 
adopted  in  Becker's  syntax,  the  "  factitive  object,"  Ges.  §  139, 
2),  by  making  joy  its  perpetual  state,  its  appointed  condition  of 
life  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  Nor  is  it  joy  on  the  part 
of  the  church  only,  but  on  the  part  of  its  God  as  well  (see  the 
primary  passage  in  Deut.  xxx.  9).  When  the  church  thus 
rejoices  in  God,  and  God  in  the  church,  so  that  the  light  of 
the  two  commingle,  and  each  is  reflected  in  the  other ;  then 
will  no  sobbing  of  weeping  ones,  no  sound  of  lamentation,  be 
heard  any  more  in  Jerusalem  (see  the  opposite  side  as  expressed 
in  ch.  li.  36). 

There  will  be  a  different  measure  then,  and  a  much  greater 
one,  for  measuring  the  period  of  life  and  grace.  Ver.  20. 
"  And  there  shall  no  more  come  thence  a  suckling  of  a  few  days, 
and  an  old  man  ivho  has  not  lived  out  all  his  days ;  for  the  youth 
in  it  will  die  as  one  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  sinner  be 
smitten  with  the  curse  as  one  a  hundred  years  old."  Our 
editions  of  the  text  commence  ver.  20  with  nin''-N?,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Masora  (see  Mas.  finalis,  p.  23,  col.  7),  which 
reckons  five  n\T-5<^1  at  the  commencement  of  verses,  and 
includes  our  verse  among  them,  it  must  read  n\T'-Ki'1,  as  it  is 
also  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  Targum.  The  meaning  and 
connection  are  not  affected  by  this  various  reading.  Hence- 
forth there  will  not  spring  from  Jerusalem  (or,  what  hdydh 
really  means,  "  come  into  existence ;"  "  thence"  misshdm,  not 
"from  that  time,"  but  locally,  as  in  Hos.  ii.  17  and  elsewhere, 
cf.  ch.  Iviii.  12)  a  suckling  (see  vol.  i.  p.  138)  of  days,  i.e.  one 
who  has  only  reached  the  age  of  a  few  days  (ydmim  as  in  Gen. 
xxiv.  55,  etc.),  nor  an  old  man  who  has  not  filled  his  days,  i.e. 
has  not  attained  to  what  is  regarded  as  a  rule  as  the  full 
measure  of  human  life.  He  who  dies  as  a  youth,  or  is  re- 
garded as  having  died  young,  will  not  die  before  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  life  ;  and  the  sinner  (KEiinni  with  seghol,  as  in  Eccl. 
viii.  12,  ix.  18 ;  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  21)  upon  whom  the  curse  of 
God  falls,  and  who  is  overwhelmed  by  the  punishment,  will  not 
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be  swept  away  before  the  hundredth  year  of  his  life.  We  can- 
not maintain  with  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  ii.  2,  567),  that  it 
is  only  in  appearance  that  less  is  here  affirmed  than  in  ch. 
XXV.  8.  The  reference  there  is  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  power  of  death ;  here  it  is  merely  to  the  limitation  of  its 
power. 

In  the  place  of  the  threatened  curses  of  the  law  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  16  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  30),  the  very  opposite  will  now 
receive  their  fullest  realization.  Vers.  21-23.  "  And  they  will 
build  houses  and  inhabit  them,  and  plant  vineyards  and  enjoy 
the  fruit  thereof.  They  will  not  build  and  another  inhabit,  nor 
plant  and  another  enjoy ;  for  like  the  days  of  trees  are  the  days 
of  my  people,  and  my  chosen  ones  will  consume  the  work  of  tJieir 
hands.  They  will  not  weary  themselves  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth 
for  sudden  disaster;  for  they  are  a  family  of  the  blessed  of 
Jehovah,  and  their  offspring  are  left  to  them."  They  themselves 
will  enjoy  what  they  have  worked  for,  without  some  one  else 
stepping  in,  whether  a  countryman  by  violence  or  inheritance, 
or  a  foreigner  by  plunder  or  conquest  (ch.  Ixii.  8),  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  which  they  have  built  and  planted  (read  IJJD^ 

without  dagesh) ;  for  the  duration  of  their  life  will  be  as  great 
as  that  of  trees  (i.e.  of  oaks,  terebinths,  and  cedars,  which  live 
for  centuries),  and  thus  they  will  be  able  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
in  their  own  person  what  their  hands  have  made.  Billdh  does 
net  mean  merely  to  use  and  enjoy,  but  to  use  up  and  consume. 
Work  and  generation  will  be  blessed  then,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  disappointed  hopes.  They  will  not  weary  themselves 
(IVJ';  with  a  preformative  '  without  that  of  the  root)  for  failure, 
nor  get  children  labbehdldh,  i.e.  for  some  calamity  to  fall  sud- 
denly upon  them  and  carry  them  away  (Lev.  xxvi.  16,  cf.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  33).  The  primary  idea  of  bdJml  is  either  acting,  per- 
mitting, or  bearing,  with  the  characteristic  of  being  let  loose, 
of  suddenness,  of  overthrow,  or  of  throwing  into  confusion. 
The  LXX.  renders  it  eh  xaTapav,  probably  according  to  the 
Egypto-Jewish  usage,  in  which  behdldh  may  have  signified 
cursing,  like  bahle,  buhle  in  the  Arabic  (see  the  Appendices). 
The  two  clauses  of  the  explanation  which  follows  stand  in  a 
reciprocal  relation  to  the  two  clauses  of  the  previous  promise. 
They  are  a  family  of  the  blessed  of  God,  upon  whose  labour 
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the  blessing  of  God  rests,  and  their  offspring  are  with  them, 
without  being  lost  to  them  by  premature  death.  This  is  the 
true  meaning,  as  in  Job  xxi.  8,  and  not  "  their  offspring  with 
them,"  i.e.  in  like  manner,  as  Hitzig  supposes. 

All  prayer  will  be  heard  then.  Ver.  24.  "And  it  will  come 
to  pass :  before  they  call,  I  will  answer;  they  are  still  speaking, 
and  I  already  hear"  The  will  of  the  church  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem will  be  so  perfectly  the  will  of  Jehovah  also,  that  He 
will  hear  the  slightest  emotion  of  prayer  in  the  heart,  the  half- 
uttered  prayer,  and  will  at  once  fulfil  it  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  19). 

And  all  around  will  peace  and  harmony  prevail,  even  in 
the  animal  world  itself.     Ver.  25.  "  Wolf  and  lamb  then  feed 
together,  and  the  lion  eats  chopped  straw  like  the  ox,  and  the 
serpent^— dust  is  its  bread.       They  will  neither  do  harm  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  Jehovah."     We  have  fre- 
quently observed  within  ch.  xl.-lxvi,  (last  of  all  at  ch.  Ixv.  12, 
cf.  Ixvi.  4),  how  the  prophet  repeats  entire  passages  from  tlTe 
earlier  portion  of  his  prophecies  almost  word  for  word.     Here 
he  repeats  ch.  xi.  6-9  with  a  compendious  abridgment,     Ver. 
25&  refers  to  the  animals  just  as  it  does  there.     But  whilst  this 
eustom  of  self-repetition  favours  the  unity  of  authorship,  IHsa 
for  nn^  =  una,  which  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Ezra  and  Eccle- 
siastes  (answering  to  the  Ohaldee  'TJD?),  might  be  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  opposite.     The  only  thing  that  is  new  in  the 
picture  as  here  reproduced,  is  what  is  said  of  the  serpent.     This 
will  no  longer  watch  for  human  life,  but  will  content  itself 
with  the  food  assigned  it  in  Gen.  iii.  14.     It  still  continues  to 
wriggle  in  the  dust,  but  without  doing  injury  to  man.     The 
words  affirm  nothing  more  than  this,  although  Stier's  method 
of  exposition  gets  more  out,  or  rather  puts  more  in.     The 
assertion  of  those  who  regard  the  prophet  speaking  here  as  one 
later  than  Isaiah,  viz.  that  ver.  25  is  only  attached  quite  loosely 
to  what  precedes,  is  unjust  and  untrue.     The  description  of  the 
new  age  closes  here,  as  in  ch.  xi.,  with  the  peace  of  the  world  of 
nature,  which  stands  throughout  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  in  the  closest  reci- 
procal relation  to  man,  just  as  it  did  in  ch.  i.-xxxix.   If  we  follow 
Hahn,  and  change  the  animals  into  men  by  simply  allegorizing, 
we  just  throw  our  exposition  back  to  a  standpoint  that  has  been 
long  passed  by.     But  to  what  part  of  the  history  of  salvation 
are  we  to  lajk  for  a  place  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  prophecies 
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as  these  of  the  state  of  peace  prevailing  in  nature  around  the 
church,  except  in  the  millennium  ?  A  prophet  was  certainly 
no  fanatic,  so  that  we  could  say,  these  are  beautiful  dreams. 
And  if,  what  is  certainly  true,  his  prophecies  are  not  intended 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter,  but  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  letter ;  the  letter  is  the  sheath  of  the  spirit,  as 
Luther  calls  it,  and  we  must  not  give  out  as  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  what  is  nothing  more  than  a  quid-pro-quo  of  the  letter. 
The  prophet  here  promises  a  new  age,  in  which  the  patriarchal 
measure  of  human  life  will  return,  in  which  death  will  no  more 
break  off  the  life  that  is  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  in  which 
the  war  of  man  with  the  animal  world  will  be  exchanged  for 
peace  without  danger.  And  when  is  all  this  to  occur  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  blessed  life  beyond  the  grave,  to  which  it 
would  be  both  absurd  and  impossible  to  refer  these  promises, 
since  they  presuppose  a  continued  mixture  of  sinners  with  the 
righteous,  and  merely  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  death,  not 
its  utter  destruction.  But  when  then  ?  This  question  ought 
to  be  answered  by  the  anti-millenarians.  They  throw  back 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy  to  a  stage,  in  which  commenta- 
tors were  in  the  habit  of  lowering  the  concrete  substance  of 
tlie  prophecies  into  mere  doctrinal  loci  communes.  They  take 
I'efuge  behind  the  enigmatical  character  of  the  Apocalypse, 
without  acknowledging  that  what  the  Apocalypse  predicts 
under  the  definite  form  of  the  millennium  is  the  substance  of 
all  prophecy,  and  that  no  interpretation  of  prophecy  on  sound 
principles  is  any  longer  possible  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
orthodox  antichiliasm,  inasmuch  as  the  anticliiliasts  twist  the 
word  in  the  mouths  of  the  prophets,  and  through  their  perver- 
sion of  Scripture  shake  the  foundation  of  all  doctrines,  every 
one  of  which  rests  upon  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  revelation.  But  one  objection  may  be  made  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  prophet  is  hei"e  depicting  the  state  of  things  in 
the  millennium  ;  viz.  that  this  description  is  preceded  by  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
The  prophet  appears,  therefore,  to  refer  to  that  Jerusalem, 
which  is  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  earth  after  the  transformation  of  the  globe.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Old  Testament  prophet  was  not 
yet  able  to  distinguish  from  one  another  the  things  which  the 
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author  of  the  Apocalypse  separates  into  distinct  periods.  From 
the  Old  Testament  point  of  view  generally,  nothing  was  known 
of  a  state  of  blessedness  beyond  the  grave.  Hades  lay  beyond 
this  present  life ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  a  heaven  in  which 
men  were  blessed.  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven 
there  were  angels  and  not  men.  And,  indeed,  until  the  risen 
Saviour  ascended  to  heaven,  heaven  itself  was  not  open  to  men, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  heavenly  Jerusalem  whose  descent 
to  earth  could  be  anticipated  then.  Consequently  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  the  eschatological  idea  of  the 
new  Cosmos  does  unquestionably  coincide  with  the  millennium. 
It  is  only  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  new  creation  inter- 
venes as  a  party-wall  between  this  life  and  the  life  beyond ; 
whereas  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  brings  down  the  new 
creation  itself  into  the  present  life,  and  knows  nothing  of  any 
Jerusalem  of  the  blessed  life  to  come,  as  distinct  from  the  new 
Jerusalem  of  the  millennium.  We  shall  meet  with  a  still 
further  illustration  in  ch.  Ixvi.  of  this  Old  Testament  custom 
of  reducing  the  things  of  the  life  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
this  present  world. 

THIRD  CLOSING  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lxvi. 

EXCLUSION  OP  SCOENEES  FEOM  THE  COMING  SALVATION. 

Although  the  note  on  which  this  prophecy  opens  is  a 
different  one  from  any  that  has  yet  been  struck,  there  are  many 
points  in  which  it  coincides  with  the  preceding  prophecy.  For 
not  only  is  ch.  Ixv,  12  repeated  here  in  ver.  4,  but  the  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  drawn  in  ch.  Ixv.,  between  the  servants  of 
Jehovah  and  the  worldly  majority  of  the  nation  with  reference 
to  the  approaching  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  continued  here. 
As  the  idea  of  their  return  is  associated  immediately  with  that  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  surprise 
us,  after  what  we  have  read  in  ch.  Ixv.  8  sqq.,  in  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  expresses  His  abhorrence  at  the  thought  of  having  a 
temple  built  by  the  Israel  of  the  captivity,  as  the  majority  then 
were,  and  does  so  in  such  words  as  those  which  follow  in  vers. 
1-4:  "  Thus  saith  Jeliovali:  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  tlie 
earth  my  footstool.     What  kind  of  house  is  it  that  ye  would  build 
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me,  and  what  land  of  place  for  my  rest  ?  My  liand  hath  made 
all  these  things ;  then  all  these  things  arose,  saith  Jehovah ;  and 
at  such  persons  do  T  look,  at  the  miserable  and  broken-hearted, 
and  him  that  trembleth  at  my  word.  He  that  slaughtereth  the 
ox  is  the  slayer  of  a  man ;  he  that  sacrijiceth  the  sheep  is  a 
strangler  of  dogs ;  he  that  offereth  a  meat-offering,  it  is  swinis 
blood ;  he  that  causeth  incense  to  rise  up  in  smoke,  blesseth  idols. 
As  they  have  chosen  their  ways,  and  their  soul  cherisheth  pleasure 
in  their  abominations ;  so  will  I  choose  their  ill-treatments,  and 
bring  their  terrors  upon  them,  because  I  called  and  no  one  replied, 
I  spake  and  they  did  not  hear,  and  they  did  evil  in  mine  eyes,  and 
chose  that  in  which  I  took  no  pleasure."  Hitzig  is  of  opinion 
that  the  author  ha;s  broken  off  here,  and  proceeds  quite  unex- 
pectedly to  denounce  the  intention  to  build  a  temple  for  Jehovah. 
Those  who  wish  to  build  he  imagines  to  be  those  who  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  stay  behind  in  Chaldea,  and  who,  whilst  their 
brethren  who  have  returned  to  their  native  land  are  preparing 
to  build  a  temple  there,  want  to  have  one  of  their  own,  just  as 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  built  one  for  themselves  in  Leontopolis  (see 
vol.  i.  pp.  362-366).  Without  some  such  supposition  as  this, 
Hitzig  thinks  it  altogether  impossible  to  discover  the  thread  which 
connects  the  different  verses  together.  This  view  is  at  any  rate 
better  than  that  of  TJmbreit,  who  imagines  that  the  prophet 
places  us  here  "  on  the  loftiest  spiritual  height  of  the  Christian 
development."  "  In  the  new  Jerusalem,"  he  says,  "  there  will 
be  no  temple  seen,  nor  any  sacrifice ;  Jehovah  forbids  these 
in  the  strongest  terms,  regarding  them  as  equivalent  to  mortal 
sins."  But  the  prophet,  if  this  were  his  meaning,  would  involve 
himself  in  self-contradiction,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  ch.  Ivi. 
and  Ix.,  there  will  be  a  temple  in  the  new  Jerusalem  with 
perpetual  sacrifice,  which  this  prophecy  also  presupposes  in 
vers.  20  sqq.  (cf.  ver.  6)  ;  and  secondly,  he  would  contradict 
other  prophets,  such  as  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  in  which  the  statement,  that 
whoever  slaughters  a  sacrificial  animal  in  the  new  Jerusalem 
will  be  as  bad  as  a  murderer,  has  no  parallel,  and  is  in  fact 
absolutely  impossible.  According  to  Hitzig's  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  ver.  3a  affirms,  that  the  worship  which  they  would 
be  bound  to  perform  in  their  projected  temple  would  be  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah,  however  thoroughly  it  might  be  made 
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to  conform  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
text  to  sustain  the  idea,  that  there  is  any  intention  here  to 
condemn  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Jehovah  in  Chaldsea, 
nor  is  such  an  explanation  by  any  means  necessary  to  make  the 
text  clear.  The  condemnation  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  has 
reference  to  the  temple,  which  the  returning  exiles  intend  to 
build  in  Jerusalem.  The  prophecy  is  addressed  to  the  entire 
body  now  ready  to  return,  and  says  to  the  whole  without 
exception,  that  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  house  erected  by  human  hands,  and 
then  proceeds  to  separate  the  penitent  from  those  that  are  at 
enmity  against  God,  rejects  in  the  most  scornful  manner  all 
offerings  in  the  form  of  worship  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and 
threatens  them  with  divine  retribution,  having  dropped  in 
vers.  36-4  the  form  of  address  to  the  entire  body.  Just  as  in 
the  Psalm  of  Asaph  (Ps.  1.)  Jehovah  refuses  animal  and  other 
material  offerings  as  such,  because  the  whole  of  the  animal 
world,  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  are  His  possession, 
so  here  He  addresses  this  question  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
exiles :  What  kind  of  house  is  there  that  ye!  could  build,  that 
would  be  worthy  of  me,  and  what  kind  of  place  that  would 
be  worthy  of  being  assigned  to  me  as  a  resting-place?  On 
mdqom  m'nuchdthl,  locus  qui  sit  requies  mea  (apposition  instead 
of  genitive  connection),  see  p.  35.  He  needs  no  temple ;  for 
heaven  is  His  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool.  He  is  the 
Being  who  filleth  all,  the  Creator,  iand  therefore  the  possessor, 
of  the  universe;  and  if  men  think  to  do  Him  a  service  by  build- 
ing Him  a  temple,  and  forget  His  infinite  majesty  in  their 
concern  for  their  own  contemptible  fabric.  He  wants  no  temple 
at  all.  "All  these"  refer,  as  if  pointing  with  the  finger,  to 
the  world  of  visible  objects  that  surround  us.  Vn>l  (from  rm, 
existere,  fieri)  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ''njl  which 
followed  the  creative  'ni.  In  this  His  exaltation  He  is  not  con- 
cerned about  a  temple;  but  His  gracious  look  is  fixed  upon 
the  man  who  is  as  follows  (seh  pointing  forwards  as  in  ch. 
Iviii,  6),  viz.  upon  the  mourner,  the  man  of  broken  heart,  who 
is  filled  with  reverential  awe  at  the  word  of  His  revelation. 
We  may  see  from  Ps.  li.  9  what  the  link  of  connection  is 
between  vers.  2  and  3.  So  far  as  the  mass  of  the  exiles  were 
concerned,  who  had  not  been  humbled  by  their  sufferings,  and 
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whom  the  preaching  of  the  prophet  could  not  bring  to  reflec- 
tion, He  did  not  want  any  temple  or  sacrifice  from  them.  The 
sacrificial  acts,  to  which  such  detestable  predicates  are  here 
applied,  are  such  as  end  with  the  merely  external  act,  whilst 
the  inward  feelings  of  the  person  presenting  the  sacrifice  are 
altogether  opposed  to  the  idea  of  both  the  animal  sacrifice  and 
the  meat-offering,  more  especially  to  that  desire  for  salvation 
which  was  symbolized  in  all  the  sacrifices;  in  other  words,  they 
are  sacrificial  acts  regarded  as  vexpa  epya,  the  lifeless  works  of 
men  spiritually  dead.  The  articles  of  hasslwr  and  hasseh  are 
used  as  generic  with  reference  to  sacrificial  animals.  The 
slaughter  of  an  ox  was  like  the  slaying  (makkeh  construct 
with  tzere)  of  a  man  (for  the  association  of  ideas,  see  Gen. 
xlix.  6) ;  the  sacrifice  {zohhe&ch  like  shdchat  is  sometimes  applied 
to  slaughtering  for  the  purpose  of  eating;  here,  however,  it 
refers  to  an  animal  prepared  for  Jehovah)  of  a  sheep  like  the 
strangling  of  a  dog,  that  unclean  animal  (for  the  association  of 
ideas,  see  Job  xxx.  1)  ;  the  offerer  up  {rn''oleli)  of  a  meat- 
offering (like  one  who  offered  up)  swine's  blood,  i.e.  as  if  he 
was  offering  up  the  blood  of  this  most  unclean  animal  upon  the 
altar ;  he  who  offered  incense  as  an  'azMrdli  (see  at  ch.  i.  13a) 
like  one  who  blessed  'dven,  i.e.  godlessness,  used  here  as  in 
1  Sam.  XV.  23,  and  also  in  Hosea  in  the  change  of  the  name  of 
Bethel  into  Beth  ^Aven,  for  idolatry,  or  rather  in  a  concrete 
sense  for  the  worthless  idols  themselves,  all  of  which,  according 
to  ch.  xli.  29,  are  nothing  but  'dven.  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  Stier,  and  even  Jerome,  have  all  correctly  rendered  it 
in  this  way,  "as  if  he  blessed  an  idol"  (quasi  qui  benedicat 
idolo)  ;  and  Vitringa,  "  cultum  exhibens  vano  numini"  (offering 
worship  to  a  vain  god).  Such  explanations  as  that  of  Luther, 
on  the  other  hand,  viz.  "  as  if  he  praised  that  which  was  wrong," 
are  opposed  to  the  antithesis,  and  also  to  the  presumption  of 
a  concrete  object  to  y^ia  (blessing);  whilst  that  of  Knobel, 
"  praising  vainly"  (dven  being  taken  as  an  ace.  adv.),  yields  too 
tame  an  antithesis,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  usarre  of  the 
language.  In  this  condemnation  of  the  ritual  acts  of  worship, 
the  closing  prophecy  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  coincides  with  the 
first  (ch.  i.  11-15).  But  that  it  is  not  sacrifices  in  themselves 
that  are  rejected,  but  the  sacrifices  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
divided  between  Jehovah  and  idols^  and  who  refuse  to  offer 
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to  Him  the  sacrifice  that  is  dearest  to  Him  (Ps.  li.  19,  of. 
1.  23),  is  evident  from  the  correlative  double-sentence  that 
follows  in  vers.  36  and  4,  which  is  divided  into  two  masoretic 
verses,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  symmetry.  Gam  .  .  . 
^am,  which  means  in  other  cases,  "  both  .  .  .  and  also,"  or  in 
negative  sentences  "  neither . . .  nor,"  means  here,  as  in  Jer.  li.  12, 
"as  assuredly  the  one  as  the  other,"  in  other  words,  "as  .  .  .  so." 
They  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  which  are  far  away  from 
those  of  Jehovah,  and  their  soul  has  taken  pleasure,  not  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  but  in  all  kinds  of  heathen  abominations 
{shiqqutsehem,  as  in  many  other  places,  after  Deut.  xxix.  1 6) ; 
therefore  Jehovah  wants  no  temple  built  by  them  or  with  their 
co-operation,  nor  any  restoration  of  sacrificial  worship  at  their 
hands.  But  according  to  the  law  of  retribution,  He  chooses 
tJia  dlulehem,  vexationes  eorum  (LXX.  to,  eiMrauyfiaTa  avraiv : 
see  at  ch.  iii.  4),  with  the  suffix  of  the  object :  fates  that 
will  use  them  ill,  and  brings  their  terrors  upon  them,  i.e.  such 
a  condition  of  life  as  will  inspire  them  with  terror  (m'guroth,  as 
in  Ps.  xxxiv.  5). 

From  the  heathenish  majority,  with  their  ungodly  hearts, 
the  prophet  now  turns  to  the  minority,  consisting  of  those  who 
tremble  with  reverential  awe  when  they  hear  the  word  of  God. 
They  are  called  to  hear  how  Jehovah  will  accept  them  in 
defiance  of  their  persecutors.  Ver.  5.  "  Hear  ye  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  ye  that  tremble  at  His  word :  your  brethren  that  hate 
you,  that  thrust  you  from  them  for  my  name's  sake,  say,  '  Let 
Jehovah  get  honour,  that  we  may  see  your  joy ;'  they  loill  be  put 
to  shame."  They  that  hate  them  are  their  own  brethren,  and 
(what  makes  the  sin  still  greater)  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  hated  by  them.  According  to  the  accents, 
indeed   (DanJD  rebia,   ''DB'  pashta),   the  meaning  would  be. 

"  your  brethren  say '  for  my  name's  sake  (i.e.  for  me  =  out 

of  goodness  and  love  to  us)  will  Jehovah  glorify  Himself,'— -then 
we  shall  see  your  joy,  but — they  will  be  put  to  shame."  Eashi 
and  other  Jewish  expositors  interpret  it  in  this  or  some  similar 
way ;  but  Kosenmuller,  Stier,  and  Hahn  are  the  only  modern 
Christian  expositors  who  have  done  so,  following  the  precedent 
of  earher  commentators,  who  regarded  the  accents  as  binding. 
Luther,  however,  very  properly  disregarded  them.  If  "'DB'  |VDi» 
be  taken  in  connection  with  12^,  it  gives  only  a  forced  sense, 
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which  disturbs  the  relation  of  all  the  clauses  ;  whereas  this  is 
preserved  in  all  respects  in  the  most  natural  and  connected 
manner  if  we  combine  iDB'  \!lKh  with  oy-^m  Da'XJE',  as  we  must 
do,  according  to  such  parallels  as  Matt.  xxiv.  9.  mi  V  1i,  to 
scare  away  or  thrust  away  (Amos  vi.  3,  with  the  object  in  the 
dative),  corresponds  to  d^opl^eiv  in  Luke  vi.  22  (compare  John 
xvi.  22,  "  to  put  out  of  the  synagogue").  The  practice  of 
excommunication,  or  putting  under  the  ban  (niddui),  reaches 
beyond  the  period  of  the  Herodians  (see  Eduyoth  v.  6),^  at  any 
rate  as  far  back  as  the  times  succeeding  the  captivity ;  but  in 
the  passage  before  us  it  is  quite  sufEcient  to  understand  nidddh 
in  the  sense  of  a  defamatory  renunciation  of  fellowship.  To 
the  accentuators  this  'dk*  ]Vrh  DanjD  appeared  quite  unintelli- 
gible. They  never  considered  that  it  had  a  confessional  sense 
here,  which  certainly  does  not  occur  anywhere  else :  viz.  "  for 
my  name's  sake,  which  ye  confess  in  word  and  deed."  With 
unbelieving  scorn  they  say  to  those  who  confess  Jehovah,  and 
believe  in  the  word  of  the  true  redemption :  Let  Jehovah  glorify 
Himself  (lit.  let  Him  be,  i,e.  show  Himself,  glorious  =  yikhdbhed, 
cf.  Job.  xiv.  21),  that  we  may  thoroughly  satisfy  ourselves  with 
looking  at  your  joy.  They  regard  their  hope  as  deceptive,  and 
the  word  of  the  prophet  as  fanaticism.  These  are  they,  who, 
when  permission  to  return  is  suddenly  given,  will  desire  to 
accompany  them,  but  will  be  disappointed,  because  they  did 
not  rejoice  in  faith  before,  and  because,  although  they  do  now 
rejoice  in  that  which  is  self-evident,  they  do  this  in  a  wrong 
way. 

The  city  and  temple,  to  which  they  desire  to  go,  are  nothing 
more,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  than  the  places  from  which 
just  judgment  will  issue.  Ver.  6.  "  Sound  of  tumult  from  the 
city  !  Sound  from  the  temple  !  Sound  of  Jehovah,  who  repays 
Sis  enemies  with  punishment."  All  three  ?lp,  to  the  second  of 
which  liSB'  must  be  supplied  in  thought,  are  in  the  form  of 
interjectional  exclamations  (as  in  ch.  hi.  8).  In  the  third,  how- 
ever, we  have  omitted  the  note  of  admiration,  because  here  the 
interjectional  clause  approximates  very  nearly  to  a  substantive 
clause  ("  it  is  the  sound  of  Jehovah"),  as  the  person  shouting 
announces  here  who  is  the  originator  and  cause  of  the  noise 

^  Compare  Wiesner :  Der  Barm  in  seiner  gesch.  Entwickelung  auf  dem 
Boden  des  Judenthums,  1864. 
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which  was  so  enigmatical  at  first.  The  city  and  temple  are  in- 
deed still  lying  in  ruins  as  the  prophet  is  speaking ;  hut  even  in 
this  state  they  both  preserve  the  holiness  conferred  upon  them. 
They  are  the  places  where  Jehovah  will  take  up  His  abode 
once  more ;  and  even  now,  at  the  point  at  which  promise  and 
fulfilment  coincide,  they  are  in  the  very  process  of  rising  again. 
A  loud  noise  (like  the  tumult  of  war)  proceeds  from  it.  It  is 
Jehovah,  He  who  is  enthroned  in  Zion  and  rules  from  thence 
(ch.  xxxi.  9),  who  makes  Himself  heard  in  this  loud  noise 
(compare  Joel  iv.  16  with  the  derivative  passage  in  Amos  i.  2) ; 
it  is  He  who  awards  punishment  or  reckons  retribution  to  His 
foes.  In  other  cases  b'i'Oi  (3''B'n)  Dvp  generally  means  to  repay 
that  which  has  been  worked  out  (what  has  been  deserved ; 
e.g.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8,  compare  ch.  iii.  11) ;  but  in  ch.  lix.  13 
g'mul  was  the  parallel  word  to  chemdh,  and  therefore,  as  in  ch. 
XXXV.  4,  it  did  not  apply  to  the  works  of  men,  but  to  the  retri- 
bution of  the  judge,  just  as  in  Jer.  li.  6,  where  it  is  used  quite 
as  absolutely.  We  have  therefore  rendered  it  "  punishment ;" 
"  merited  punishment"  would  express  both  sides  of  this  double- 
sided  word.  By  "  His  enemies,"  according  to  the  context,  we 
are  to  understand  primarily  the  mass  of  the  exiles,  who  were 
so  estranged  from  God,  and  yet  withal  so  full  of  demands  and 
expectations. 

All  of  these  fall  victims  to  the  judgment ;  and  yet  Zion  is 
not  left  either  childless  or  without  population.  Vers.  7-9. 
"Before  she  travailed  she  brought  forth ;  before  pains  came  upon 
her,  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy.  Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing  f 
Who  hath  seen  anything  like  it  ?  Are  men  delivered  of  a  land  in 
one  day  ?  or  is  a  nation  begotten  at  once  ?  For  Zion  hath  travailed, 
yea,  hath  brought  forth  her  children.  Should  I  bring  to  the  birth, 
and  not  cause  to  bring  forth  ?  saith  Jehovah  :  or  should  I,  who 
cause  to  bring  forth,  shut  up  f  saith  thy  God."  Before  Zion 
travaileth,  before  any  labour  pains  come  upon  her  (chebhel  with 
tzere),  she  has  already  given  birth,  or  brought  with  ease  into 
the  world  a  male  child  (JiimlU  like  millst,  in  ch.  xxxiv.  15,  to 
cause  to  glide  out).  This  boy,  of  whom  she  is  delivered  with 
such  marvellous  rapidity,  is  a  whole  land  full  of  men,  an  entire 
nation.  The  seer  exclaims  with  amazement,  like  Zion  herself 
in  ch.  xlix.  21,  "  who  hath  heard  such  a  thing,  or  seen  anything 
like  it  ?  is  a  land  brought  to  the  birth  {h&yuchal  followed  by 
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'erets  for  Mthadial,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  6,  Isa.  ix.  18 ;  Ges.  §  147), 
i.e.  the  population  of  a  whole  land  (as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30),  and 
that  in  one  day,  or  a  nation  born  all  at  once  {yivvdled,  with 
munach  attached  to  the  kametz,  and  metheg  to  the  tzere)  ? 
This  unheard-of  event  has  taken  place  now,  for  Zion  has 
travailed,  yea,  has  also  brought  forth  her  children," — not  one 
child,  but  her  children,  a  whole  people  that  calls  her  mother.^ 
"  For"  (hi)  presupposes  the  suppressed  thought,  that  this  un- 
exampled event  has  now  occurred  :  ydVddh  follows  cMldh  with 
gam,  because  cMl  signifies  strictly  parturire ;  ydlad,  parere. 
Zion,  the  mother,  is  no  other  than  the  woman  of  the  sun  in 
Rev.  xii. ;  but  the  child  born  of  her  there  is  the  shepherd  of  the 
nations,  who  proceeds  from  her  at  the  end  of  the  days,  whereas 
here  it  is  the  new  Israel  of  the  last  days ;  for  the  church, 
which  is  saved  through  all  her  tribulations,  is  both  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  by  whom  Babel  is  overthrown,  and  the  mother  of 
that  Israel  which  inherits  the  promises,  that  the  unbelieving 
mass  have  failed  to  obtain.  Ver.  9  follows  with  an  emphatic 
confirmation  of  the  things  promised.  Jehovah  inquires :  "  Should 
I  create  the  delivery  (cause  the  child  to  break  through  the 
matrix)  and  not  the  birth  (both  liiphil,  causative),  so  that 
although  the  child  makes  an  effort  to  pass  the  opening  of  the 
womb,  it  never  comes  to  the  light  of  day  ?  Or  should  I  be  one 
to  bring  it  to  the  birth,  and  then  to  have  closed,  viz.  the  womb, 
so  that  the  work  of  bringing  forth  should  remain  ineffectual, 
when  all  that  is  required  is  the  last  effort  to  bring  to  the  light 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  ?"  From  the  expression  "  thy  God,"  we 
see  that  the  questions  are  addressed  to  Zion,  whose  faith  they 
are  intended  to  strengthen.  According  to  Hofmann  (Schrift- 
beweis,  ii.  1,  149,  150),  the  future  "ion*  affirms  what  Jehovah 
will  say,  when  the  time  for  bringing  forth  arrives,  and  the 
perfect  lOX  what  He  is  saying  now :  "  Should  I  who  create 
the  bringing  forth  have  shut  up?"  And  He  comforts  the  now 
barren  daughter  Zion  (ch.  liv.  1)  with  the  assurance,  that  her 
barrenness  is  not  meant  to  continue  for  ever.    "  The  prediction," 

^  There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the  saying,  with  which  a  tahnudic 
teacher  roused  up  the  sleepy  scholars  of  the  Beth  ha-Midrash  :  "  There 
■was  once  a  woman,  who  was  delivered  of  600,000  children  in  one  day," 
viz.  Jochebed,  who,  when  she  gave  birth  to  Moses,  brought  600,000  to  the 
light  of  freedom  (Ex.  xii.  37). 
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says  Hofmann,  "  which  is  contained  in  'ri  nos^,  of  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  fate  of  Zion,  is  so  far  connected  with  the  consola-. 
tion  administered  for  the  time  present,  that  she  who  is  barren 
now  is  exhorted  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  former  promise 
shall  be  fulfilled."     But  this  change  in  the  standpoint  is  arti- 
ficial, and  contrary  to  the  general  use  of  the  expression  'n  n»8"' 
elsewhere  (see  at  ch.  xl.  1).     Moreover,  the  meaning  of  the 
two  clauses,  which  constitute  here  as  elsewhere  a  disjunctive 
double  question  in  form  more  than  in  sense,  really  runs  into 
one.     The  first  member  affirms  that  Jehovah  will  complete  the 
bringing  to  the  birth  ;   the  second,  that  He  will  not  ultimately 
frustrate  what  He  has  almost  brought  to  completion :  an  ego 
sum  is  qui  parere  facial  et  (uterum)  occluserim  (occludam)  ? 
There  is  no  other  difference  between  nos''  and  nDS,  than  that 
the  former  signifies  the  word  of  God  which  is  sounding  at  the 
present  moment,  the  latter  the  word  that  has  been  uttered  and 
is  resounding  still.    The  prophetic  announcement  of  our  prophet 
has  advanced  so  far,  that  the  promised  future  is  before  the  door. 
The  church  of  the  future  is  already  like  the  fruit  of  the  body 
ripe  for  the  birth,  and  about  to  separate  itself  from  the  womb 
of  Zion,  which  has  been  barren  until  now.    The  God  by  whom 
everything   has  been  already  so  far  prepared,  will  suddenly 
cause  Zion  to  become  a  mother ; — a  boy,  viz.  a  whole  people 
after  Jehovah's  own  heart,  will  suddenly  lie  in  her  lap,  and 
this  new-born  Israel,  not  the  corrupt  mass,  .will  build  a  temple 
for  Jehovah. 

In  the  anticipation  of  such  a  future,  those  who  inwardly 
participate  in  the  present  sufferings  of  Zion  are  to  rejoice 
beforehand  in  the  change  of  all  their  suffering  into  glory. 
Vers.  10  11.  "  Rejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  exult  over  her,  all 
ye  that  love  her ;  be  ye  delightfully  glad  with  her,  all  ye  that 
mourn  over  her,  that  ye  may  such  and  be  satisfied  with  the  breast 
of  her  consolations,  that  ye  may  sip  and  delight  yourselves  in 
the  abundance  of  her  glory."  Those  who  love  Jerusalem  (the 
abode  of  the  church,  and  the  church  itself),  who  mourn  over 
her  {hith'ahbel,  inwardly  mourn,  1  Sam.  xv.  35,  prove  and  show 
themselves  to  be  mourners  and  go  into  mourning,  J.  Moed 
Man  20b,  the  word  generally  used  in  prose,  whereas  MK,  to  be 
thrown  into  mourning,  to  mourn,  only  occurs  in  the  higher 
style ;  compare  li'V  \^5«,  ch.  Ivii.  18, 1x1.  2,  3,  Ix.  20),  these  are 
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even  now  to  rejoice  in  spirit  with  Jerusalem  and  exult  on  her 
account  {bah),  and  share  her  ecstatic  delight  with  her  (ittdh), 
in  order  tliat  when  that  in  which  they  now  rejoice  in  spirit 
shall  be  fulfilled,  they  may  suck  and  be  satisfied,  etc.  Jeru- 
salem is  regarded  as  a  mother,  and  the  rich  actual  consolation, 
which  she  receives  (ch.  li.  3),  as  the  milk  that  enters  her  breasts 
(shod  as  in  ch.  Ix.  16),  and  from  which  she  now  supplies  her 
children  with  plentiful  nourishment.  1%  which  is  parallel  to 
"i^  (not  Vr,  a  reading  which  none  of  the  ancients  adopted),  sig- 
nifies a  moving,  shaking  abundance,  which  oscillates  to  and  fro 
like  a  great  mass  of  water,  from  KTKt,  to  move  by  fits  and  starts, 
for  pellere  movere  is  the  radical  meaning  common  in  such  com- 
binations of  letters  as  ST,  m,  if.1,  Ps.  xlii.  5,  to  which  Bernstein 
and  Knobel  have  correctly  traced  the  word;  whereas  the 
meaning  emicans  fluxus  (Schroder),  or  radians  copia  (Kocher), 
to  pour  out  in  the  form  of  rays,  has  nothing  to  sustain  it  in  the 
usage  of  the  language. 

The  reason  is  now  given,  why  the  church  of  the  future 
promises  such  abundant  enjoyment  to  those  who  have  suffered 
with  her.  Ver.  12.  "  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  guide 
peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles  like  an 
overflowing  stream,  that  ye  may  suck ;  ye  shall  be  borne  upon 
arms,  and  fondled  upon  knees."  Jehovah  guides  or  turns  (Gen. 
xxxix.  21)  peace  to  Jerusalem,  the  greatest  of  all  inward  bless- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  outward 
blessings,  that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Gentile  world  (kdbhdd 
as  in  ch.  Ixi.  6),  both  of  them  in  the  richest  superabundance 
("  like  a  river,"  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  18),  so  that  {perf,  cons.)  "  ye 
may  be  able  to  suck  yourselves  full  according  to  your  heart's 
desire"  (ch.  Ix.  16).  The  figure  of  the  new  maternity  of 
Zion,  and  of  her  children  as  quasimodogeniti,  is  still  preserved. 
The  members  of  the  church  can  then  revel  in  peace  and 
wealth,  like  a  child  at  its  mother's  breasts.  The  world  is  now 
altogether  in  the  possession  of  the  church,  because  the  church 
is  altogether  God's.  The  allusion  to  the  heathen  leads  on  to  the 
thought,  which  was  already  expressed  in  a  similar  manner  in 
ch.  xlix.  22  and  Ix.  4:  "on  the  side  (arm  or  shoulder)  will  ye  be 
carried,  and  fondled  (V W,  pulpal  of  the  pilpel  V<^P^,  ch.  xi.  8) 
upon  the  knees,"  viz.  by  the  heathen,  who  will  vie  with  one  another 
in  the  effort  to  show  you  tenderness  and  care  (ch.  xlix.  23). 
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The  prophet  now  looks  upon  the  members  of  the  church  as 
having  grown  up,  as  it  were,  from  childhood  to  maturity :  they 
suck  like  a  child,  and  are  comforted  like  a  grown-up  son.  Ver. 
13.  "  lAke  a  man  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
you,  and  ye  shall  he  comforted  in  Jerusalem"  Hitzig  says  that 
Hsh  is  not  well  chosen  ;  but  how  easily  could  the  prophet  have 
written  len  (son),  as  in  ch.  xlix.  15 1  He  writes  'ish,  however, 
not  indeed  in  the  unmeaning  sense  in  which  the  LXX.  has 
taken  it,  viz.  to9  el'  Tiva  fi'^rrjp  irapaKaXeaei,  but  looking  upon 
the  people,  whom  he  had  previously  thought  of  as  children,  as 
standing  before  him  as  one  man.  Israel  is  now  like  a  man 
who  has  escaped  from  bondage  and  returned  home  from  a 
foreign  land,  full  of  mournful  recollections,  the  echoing  sounds 
of  which  entirely  disappear  in  the  maternal  arms  of  divine  love 
there  in  Jerusalem,  the  beloved  home,  which  was  the  home  of 
its  thoughts  even  in  the  strange  land. 

Wherever  they  look,  joy  now  meets  their  eye.  Ver.  14. 
"  A  nd  ye  will  see,  and  your  heart  will  he  joyful,  and  your  hones 
will  flourish  like  young  herbage ;  and  thus  does  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  make  itself  known  in  His  servants,  and  fiercely  does 
He  treat  His  enemies."  They  will  see,  and  their  heart  will 
rejoice,  i.e.  (cf.  ch.  liii.  11,  Ix.  5)  they  will  enjoy  a  heart- 
cheering  prospect,  and  revive  again  with  such  smiling  scenery 
all  around.  The  body  is  like  a  tree.  The  bones  are  its 
branches.  These  will  move  and  extend  themselves  in  the 
fulness  of  rejuvenated  strength  (compare  ch.  Iviii.  11,  et 
ossa  tua  expedita  faciet) ;  and  thus  will  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
practically  become  known  {fnod^'dh,  perf.  cons.)  in  His  ser- 
vants,— that  hand  under  whose  gracious  touch  all  vernal  life 
awakens,  whether  in  body  or  in  mind.  And  thus  is  it  with 
the  surviving  remnant  of  Israel,  whereas  Jehovah  is  fiercely 
angry  with  His  foes.  The  first  ns  is  used  in  a  prepositional 
sense,  as  in  Ps.  Ixvii.  2,  viz.  "in  His  servants,  so  that  they 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  it;"  the  second  in  an  accusative 
sense,  for  zd'am  is  either  connected  with  pV,  or  as  in  Zech. 
i.  12,  Mai.  i.  4,  with  the  accusative  of  the  object.  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language  to  take  both  DN  accord- 
ing to  the  phrase  (oy)  ns  (nj)n)  naiD  nt^j;. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  new  turn  with  the  thought 
expressed  in  the   words,    "and  fiercely   does   He  treat  His 
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enemies."  The  judgment  of  wrath,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  the  redemption  and  ensures  its  continuance,  is  described 
more  minutely  in  ver.  15  :  "For  behold  Jehovah,  in  the  fire  will 
He  come,  and  His  chariots  are  like  the  whirlwind,  to  pay  out  His 
wrath  in  burning  heat,  and  His  threatening  passeth  into  fi.ames  of 
fire."  Jehovah  comes  ba'esh,  in  igne  (Jerome  ;  the  LXX.,  on 
the  contrary,  render  it  arbitrarily  ws  ttu/),  kd'esh),  since  it 
is  the  fiery  side  of  His  glory,  in  which  He  appears,  and  fire 
pours  from  Him,  which  is  primarily  the  intense  excitement  of 
the  powers  of  destruction  within  God  Himself  (ch.  x.  17,  xxx. 
27 ;  Ps.  xviii.  9),  and  in  these  is  transformed  into  cosmical 
powers  of  destruction  (ch.  xxix.  6,  xxx.  30 ;  Ps.  xviii.  13). 
He  is  compared  to  a  warrior,  driving  along  upon  war-chariots 
resembling  stormy  wind,  which  force  everything  out  of  their 
way,  and  crush  to  pieces  whatever  comes  under  their  wheels. 
The  plural  1'''|l"331P  (His  chariots)  is  probably  not  merely 
amplifying,  but  a  strict  plural ;  for  Jehovah,  the  One,  can 
manifest  Himself  in  love  or  wrath  in  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  very  same  substantive  clause  vn331D  nD1D31 
occurs  in  Jer.  iv.  13,  where  it  is  not  used  of  Jehovah,  how- 
ever, but  of  the  Chaldeans.  Observe  also  that  Jeremiah  there 
proceeds  immediately  with  a  derivative  passage  from  Hab.  i.  8. 
In  the  following  clause  denoting  the  object,  iSX  ^Dna  TpTV,  we 
must  not  adopt  the  rendering,  "  to  breathe  out  His  wrath  in 
burning  heat"  (Hitzig),  for  heshibh  may  mean  respirare,  but  not 
exspirare  (if  this  were  the  meaning,  it  would  be  better  to  read 
y^iy>  from  aB'J,  as  Lowth  does);  nor  "ut  iram  suam furore  sedet" 
(Meier),  for  even  in  Job  ix.  13,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  iss  yen  does  not 
mean  to  still  or  cool  His  wrath,  but  to  turn  it  away  or  take  it 
back  ;  not  even  "to  direct  His  wrath  in  burning  heat"  (Ges,, 
Kn.),  for  in  this  sense  hSshibh  would  be  connected  with  an  object 
with  <?,  %  (Job  XV.  13),  '?V  (i.  25).  It  has  rather  the  meaning 
reddere  in  the  sense  of  retribuere  (Arab,  athdba,  syn.  shillem), 
and  "to  pay  back,  or  pay  out,  His  wrath"  is  equivalent  to 
heshibh  ndqdm  (Deut.  xxxii.  41,  43).  Hence  ISN  nonn  does  not 
stand  in  a  permutative  relation  instead  of  a  genitive  one  (viz. 
in  fermre,  ird  sua  =  irce  sucb),  but  is  an  adverbial  definition, 
just  as  in  ch.  xlii.  25.  That  the  payment  of  the  wrath  deserved 
takes  place  in  burning  heat,  and  His  rebuke  {fdrdh)  in  flames 
of  fire,  are  thoughts  that  answer  to  one  another. 
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Jehovah  appears  with  these  warlike  terrors  because  He  is 
coming  for  a  great  judgment.  Ver.  16.  "For  in  the  midst  of 
fire  Jehovah  holds  judgment,  and  in  the  midst  of  His  sword  with 
all  flesh;  and  great  will  be  the  multitude  of  those  pierced  through 
by  Jehovah."  The  fire,  which  is  here  introduced  as  the  medium 
of  judgment,  points  to  destructive  occurrences  of  nature,  and 
the  sword  to  destructive  occurrences  of  history.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  here,  as  in  ch.  xxxiv.  5,  6  (cf. 
ch.  xxvii.  1),  upon  the  direct  action  of  Jehovah  Himself.  The 
parallelism  in  ver.  16a  is  progressive.  Nishpat  'eth,  "to  go 
into  judgment  with  a  person,"  as  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22  (cf.  DV  in 
ch.  iii.  14,  Joel  iv.  2,  2  Ohron.  xxii.  8;  fierd,  Luke  xi.  31,  32). 
We  find  a  resemblance  to  ver.  166  in  Zeph.  ii.  12,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  resemblance  to  our  prophecy  in  that  strongly 
reproductive  prophet. 

The  judgment  predicted  here  is  a  judgment  upon  nations, 
and  falls  not  only  upon  the  heathen,  but  upon  the-great  mass 
of  Israel,  who  have  fallen  away  from  their  election  of  grace 
and  become  like  the  heathen.  Ver.  17.  "  TheT/  that  consecrate 
themselves  and  purify  themselves  for  the  gardens  behind  one  in 
ike  midst,  who  eat  swine  s  flesh  and  abomination  and  the  field- 
mouse — they  all  come  to  an  end  together,  saith  Jehovah."  The 
persons  are  first  of  all  described ;  and  then  follows  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  as  the  predicate  of  the  sentence.  They  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  heathen  rites  of  lustration,  and  that  with 
truly  bigoted  thoroughness,  as  is  clearly  implied  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  synonyms  hammithqadd'shlm  and  ham- 
mittahSrlm  (hithpael  with  an  assimilated  tav),  which,  like  the 
Arabic  qadusa  and  tahura,  are  both  traceable  to  the  radical  idea 
^opi^eiv.  The  '?^  of  rii3an"iiK  is  to  be  understood  as  relating 
to  tlie  object  or  behoof  :  their  intention  being  directed  to  the 
gardens  as  places  of  worship  (ch.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3),  ad  sacra  in 
.  iucis  obeunda,  as  Schelling  correctly  explains.  In  the  chethib 
^iria  nnK  ins,  the  inx  (for  which  we  may  also  read  in«,  the  form 
oif  connection,  although  the  two pathachs  of  the  text  belong  to  the 
keri)  is  in  all  probability  the  hierophant,  who  leads  the  people  in 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  religious  worship ;  and  as  he  is 
represented  as  standing  in  the  midst  (^^3)  of  the  worshipping 
crowd  that  surrounds  him,  'achar  (behind,  after)  cannot  be  un- 
derstood locally,  as  if  they  formed  his  train  or  tail,  but  tempo- 
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rally  or  in  the  way  of  imitation.  He  who  stands  in  their  midst 
performs  the  ceremonies  before  them,  and  they  follow  him, 
i.e.  perform  them  after  him.  This  explanation  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  keri,  'achath,  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  'achad  must  refer  to  the  idol,  and  substitutes  therefore  the 
feminine,  no  doubt  with  an  allusion  to  'Usherdh,  so  that  hattdvekh 
(in  the  midst)  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  not  to  the  midst  of 
the  worshipping  congregation,  but  to  the  midst  of  the  gardens. 
This  would  be  quite  as  suitable ;  for  even  if  it  were  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  sacred  tree 
of  Astarte,  or  her  statue,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  and  'achar  would  correspond  to  the  phrase 
in  the  Pentateuch,  DnnK  D'n^N  nnx  naj.  But  the  foregoing 
expression,  sanctijicantes  et  mundantes  se  (consecrating  and  puri- 
fying), does  not  favour  this  sense  of  the  word  'achar  (why  not 
7  =  ^i33p  f ),  nor  do  we  see  why  the  name  of  the  goddess  should 
be  suppressed,  or  why  she  should  be  simply  hinted  at  in  the 
word  nns  (one),  ins  ("lO^)  has  its  sufficient  explanation  in 
the  antithesis  between  the  one  choir-leader  and  the  many 
followers ;  but  if  we  take  'achath  as  referring  to  the  goddess, 
we  can  find  no  intelligible  reason  or  object.  Some  again  have 
taken  botb  'achad  and  'achath  to  be  the  proper  name  of  the  idol. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Scaliger  and  Grotius,  'achad  has  been 
associated  with  the  Phoenician  "ASaSof  ^aaiXeii?  Oernv  men- 
tioned by  Sanchuniathon  in  Euseb.  ^r^gp.  ev.  1,  10,  21,  or  with 
the  Assyrian  sun-god  Adad,  of  whom  Macrobius  says  (^Saturn. 
1,  23),  Ejus  nominis  interpretatio  signijicat  unus;  but  we  should 
expect  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god  here,  and  not  of  a 
PhcBnician  or  Assyrian  (Syrian)  deity.  Moreover,  Macrobius' 
combination  of  the  Syrian  Hadad  with  'achad-  was  a  mere 
fancy,  arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Clericus'  combination  of  'achath  with  Hecate,  who  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Harranians  as  a 
monster,  though  not  under  this  name,  and  not  in  gardens 
(which  would  not  have  suited  her  character),  is  also  untenable. 
Now  as  'achath  cannot  be  explained  as  a  proper  name,  and  the 
form  of  the  statement  does  not  favour  the  idea  that  'achar 
'achath  or  'achar  'achad  refers  to  an  idol,  we  adopt  the  reading 
'achad,  and  understand  it  to  refer  to  the  hierophant  or  mysta- 
gogue.      Jerome  follows  the  keri.  and  renders  it  post  unam 
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tntnnsecus.  The  reading  post  januam  is  an  ancient  correction, 
which  is  not  worth  tracing  to  the  Aramsean  interpretation  of 
'achar  'achad,  "  behind  a  closed  door,"  and  merely  rests  upon 
some  rectification  of  the  unintelligible  post  unam.  The  Targum 
renders  it,  "  one  division  after  another,"  and  omits  battdvekk. 
The  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  'acJiar  'achad,  reads 
ubhattdvekh,  and  renders  it  koi  iv  toii  irpodvpoii  (in  the  inner 
court).  Symmachus  and  Theodoret  follow  the  Targum  and 
Syriac,  and  render  it  oiricra)  ciKKrfKcov,  and  then  pointing  the  next 
word  ^ina  (which  Schelling  and  Bottcher  approve),  render  the 
rest  ev  filcrqi  ia-Otovraiv  to  Kpew;  to  -^oipeiov  (in  the  midst  of 
those  who  eat,  etc.).  But  vpx  commences  the  further  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  were  indicated  first  of  all  by  their  zealous 
adoption  of  heathen  customs.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
readily  adopt  the  heathen  ritual ;  they  set  themselves  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  most  daring  way,  altogether  above  the  law 
of  Jehovah,  by  eating  swine's  flesh  (ch.  Ixv.  4)  and  reptiles 
(sheqets,  abomination,  used  for  disgusting  animals,  such  as 
lizards,  snails,  etc.,  Lev.  vii.  21,  xi.  11^),  and  more  especially 
the  mouse  (Lev.  xi.  29),  or  according  to  Jerome  and  Zwingli 
the  dormouse  (glis  esculentus),  which  the  Talmud  also  mentions 
under  the  name  atyt  Ninaj/  (wild  mouse)  as  a  dainty  bit  with 
epicures,  and  which  was  fattened,  as  is  well  known,  by  the 
Eomans  in  their  gliraria?  However  inward  and  spiritual  may 
be  the  interpretation  given  to  the  law  in  these  prophecies,  yet, 
as  we  see  here,  the  whole  of  it,  even  the  laws  of  food,  were 
regarded  as  inviolable.  So  long  as  God  Himself  had  not  taken 
away  the  hedges  set  about  His  church,  every  wilful  attempt  to 
break  through  them  was  a  sin,  which  brought  down  His  wrath 
and  indignation. 

The  prophecy  now  marks  out  clearly  the  way  which  the 
history  of  Israel  will  take.  It  is  the  same  as  that  set  forth  by 
Paul,  the  prophetic  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.-xi.  as  the  winding  but 
memorable  path  by  which  the  compassion  of  God  will  reach  its 
all-embracing  end.  A  universal  judgment  is  the  turning-point. 
Ver.  18.  "  And  I,  their  works  and  their  thoughts it  comes  to 

1  See  Levysohn,  Zoohgie  des  Talmuds,  pp.  218-9. 

2  See  Levysohn,  id.  pp.  108-9.  A  special  delicacy  was  glires  isicio 
porcino,  dormice  with  pork  stuffing  ;  see  BriUat-SaTarin's  Physiologie  des 
Geschmacks,  by  C.  Vogt,  p.  253. 
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pass  that  all  nations  and  tongues  are  gathered  together,  that  they 
come  and  see  my  ghry"  This  verse  commences  in  any  case 
■with  a  harsh  eUipsis.  Hofmann,  who  regards  ver.  17  as  refer- 
ring not  to  idolatrous  Israelites,  but  to  the  idolatrous  world 
outside  Israel,  tries  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  adopting  this  ren- 
dering :  "And  I,  saith  Jehovah,  when  their  thoughts  and 
actions  succeed  in  bringing  together  all  nations  and  tongues 
(to  march  against  Jerusalem),  they  come  and  see  my  glory 
(i.e.  the  alarming  manifestation  of  my  power)."  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  opening  'aJW  (and  I),  which  cannot  possibly 
strengthen  the  distant  '1133,  as  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume? 
Or  what  rule  of  syntax  would  warrant  our  taking  tiTV\^W 
nsa  DH'nhB'rioi  as  a  participial  clause  in  opposition  to  the 
accents?  Again,  it  is  impossible  that  ''33N1  should  mean  "e< 
contra  me;"  or  DnTiasynDl  nn''B'yD,  "in  spite  of  their  works  and 
thoughts,"  as  Hahn  supposes,  which  leaves  ''33N1  quite  unex- 
plained; not  to  mention  other  impossibilities  which  Ewald, 
Knobel,  and  others  have  persuaded  themselves  to  adopt.  If 
we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  ellipsis,  the  explanation  adopted  by 
Hitzig  would  recommend  itself  the  most  strongly,  viz.  "  and  as 
for  me,  their  M'orks  and  thoughts  have  come,  i.e.  have  become 
manifest  {fiKa<nv,  Susanna,  ver.  52),  so  that  I  shall  gather  to- 
gether." But  this  separation  of  y^p?  nN3  (it  is  going  to  gather 
together)  is  improbable  :  moreover,  according  to  the  accents,  the 
first  clause  reaches  as  far  as  nn'nacnni  (with  the  twin-accent 
zdkeph-munach  instead  of  zakeph  and  metheg) ;  whereupon  the 
second  clause  commences  with  nsa,  which  could  not  have  any 
other  disjunctive  accent  than  zakeph  gadol  according  to  well- 
defined  rules  (see,  for  example.  Num.  xiii.  27).  But  if  we 
admit  the  elliptical  character  of  the  expression,  we  have  not  to 
supply  ''fiVI'  (I  know),  as  the  Targ.,  Syr.,  Saad.,  Ges.,  and  others 
do,  but,  what  answers  much  better  to  the  strength  of  the  emotion 
which  explains  the  ellipsis,  ^pSXl  (I  will  punish).  The  ellipsis 
is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  "  Quos  ego  "  of  Virgil  (Aen. 
i.  139),  and  comes  under  the  rhetorical  figure  aposiopesi^ :  "  and 
I,  their  works  and  thoughts  (I  shall  know  how  to  punish)." 
The  thoughts  are  placed  after  the  works,  because  the  reference 
is  more  especially  to  their  plans  against  Jenisalem,  that  work 
of  theirs,  which  has  still  to  be  carried  out,  and  which  Jehovah 
turns  into  a  judgment  upon  them.     The  passage  might  have 
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been  continued  with  hi  mishpdtl  (for  my  judgment),  like  the 
derivative  passage  in  Zeph.  iii.  8  ;  but  the  emotional  hurry  of 
the  address  is  still  preserved :  nsa  (properly  accented  as  a  par- 
ticiple) is  equivalent  to  nyn  (N3)  nsa  in  Jer.  li.  33,  Ezek.  vii. 
7,  12  (cf.  a''KaL',  ch.  xxvii.  6).  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
necessity  to  supply  anything,  since  nsn  by  itself  may  also  be 
taken  in  a  neuter  sense,  and  signify  venturum  (fufurum)  est 
(Ezek.  xxxix.  8).  The  expression  "  peoples  and  tongues  "  (as  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  ch.  x.)  is  not  tautological, 
since,  although  the  distinctions  of  tongues  and  nationalities 
coincided  at  first,  yet  in  the  course  of  history  they  diverged 
from  one  another  in  many  ways.  All  nations  and  all  com- 
munities of  men  speaking  the  same  language  does  Jehovah 
bring  together  (including  the  apostates  of  Israel,  cf..  Zech.  xiv. 
14) :  these  will  come,  viz.  as  Joel  describes  it  in  ch.  iv.  9  sqq., 
impelled  by  enmity  towards  Jerusalem,  but  not  without  the 
direction  of  Jehovah,  who  makes  even  what  is  evil  subservient 
to  His  plans,  and  will  see  His  glory, — not  the  glory  manifest  in 
grace  (Ewald,  Umbreit,  Stier,  Hahn),  but  His  majestic  mani- 
festation of  judgment,  by  which  they,  viz.  those  who  have  been 
encoiled  by  sinful  conduct,  are  completely  overthrown. 

But  a  remnant  escapes ;  and  this  remnant  is  employed  by 
Jehovah  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world  and 
the  restoration  of  Israel.  Vers.  19,  20.  "  And  I  set  a  sign  upon 
tliem,  and  send  away  those  that  have  escaped  from  them  to  the 
Gentiles  to  TarsMsh,  Phul,  and  Liid,  to  the  stretchers  of  the  bow, 
Tubal  and  Javan — the  distant  islands  that  have  not  heard  my 
fame  and  have  not  seen  my  glory,  and  they  will  proclaim  my 
glory  among  the  Gentiles.  And  they  will  bring  your  brethren 
out  of  all  heathen  nations,  a  sacrifice  for  Jehovah,  upon  horses  and 
upon  chariots,  and  upon  litters  and  upon  mules  and  upon  drome- 
daries, to  my  holy  mountain,  to  Jerusalem,  saith  Jehovah,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  bring  the  meat-offering  in  a  clear  vessel  to  the 
house  of  Jehovah."  The  majority  of  commentators  understand 
v'samti  bdhem  'oth  (and  I  set  a  sign  upon  them)  as  signify- 
ing, according  to  Ex.  x.  2,  that  Jehovah  will  perform  such  a 
miraculous  sign  upon  the  assembled  nations  as  He  formerly 
performed  upon  Egypt  (Hofmann),  and  one  which  will  out- 
weigh the  ten  Egyptian  'othoth  and  complete  the  destruction 
commenced  by  them.    Hitzig  supposes  the  'oth  to  refer  directly 
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to  the  horrible  wonder  connected  with  the  battle,  in  which 
Jehovah  fights  against  them  with  fire  and  sword  (compare  the 
parallels  so  far  as  the  substance  is  concerned  in  Joel  iv.  14^16, 
Zeph.  iii.  8,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  18  sqq.,  Zech.  xiv.  12  sqq.).  But 
since,  according  to  the  foregoing  threat,  the  expression  "they 
shall  see  my  glory "  signifies  that  they  will  be  brought  to  ex- 
perience the  judicial  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  if 
v'samti  bdhem  'oth  (and  I  set  a  sign  upon  them)  were  to  be  un- 
derstood in  this  judicial  sense,  it  would  he  more  ajipropriate  for 
it  to  precede  than  to  follow.  Moreover,  this  v'samti  bdhem  'oth 
would  be  a  very  colourless  description  of  what  takes  place  in 
connection  with  the  assembled  army  of  nations.  It  is  like  a 
frame  without  a  picture ;  and  consequently  Ewald  and  TJm- 
breit  are  right  in  maintaining  that  what  follows  directly  after 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  picture  for  this  framework.  The  'oth 
(or  sign)  consists  in  the  unexpected  and,  with  this  universal 
slaughter,  the  surprising  fact,  that  a  remnant  is  still  spared, 
and  survives  this  judicial  revelation  of  glory.  This  marvellous 
rescue  of  individuals  out  of  the  mass  is  made  subservient  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  Those 
who  have  escaped  are  to  bring  to  the  far  distant  heathen  world 
the  tidings  of  Jehovah,  the  God  who  has  been  manifested  in 
judgment  and  grace,  tidings  founded  upon  their  own  experience. 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that  notwithstanding  the  expression 
"  all  nations  and  tongues,"  the  nations  that  crowd  together 
against  Jerusalem  and  are  overthrown  iii  the  attempt,  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  embracing  all  nations  without  exception, 
since  the  prophet  is  able  to  mention  the  names  of  many  nations 
which  were  beyond  the  circle  of  these  great  events,  and  had 
been  hitherto  quite  unaffected  by  the  positive  historical  reve- 
lation, which  was  concentrated  in  Israel.  By  Tarshish  Knobel 
understands  the  nation  of  the  Tyrsenes,  Tuscans,  or  Etruscans ; 
but  there  is  far  greater  propriety  in  looking  for  Tarshish,  as 
the  opposite  point  to  'Ophir,  in  the  extreme  west,  where  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  colony  Tartessus  resembles  it  in  sound. 
In  the  middle  ages  Tunis  was  combined  with  this.  Instead 
of  t^  h^B  we  should  probably  read  with  the  LXX.  Il^t  D19, 
as  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5.  Stier  decides  in  favour  of 
this,  whilst  Hitzig  and  Ewald  regard  i>ia  as  another  form  of 
tsis.      The  epithet  nfp_  ''2fi3   (drawers  of    the   bow)   is   ad- 
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mirably  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Put,  since  this  people 
of  the  early  Egyptian  Phet  (Phaiat)  is  represented  ideogra- 
phically  upon  the  monuments  by  nine  bows.  According  to 
Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  2,  a  river  of  Mauritania  was  called  Phout, 
and  the  adjoining  C9untry  Phoute ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
other  testimonies.  As  Lud  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  here,  if  only  because 
they  could  not  well  be  included  among  the  nations  of  the 
farthest  historico-geographical  horizon  in  a  book  which  traces 
prophetically  the  victorious  career  of  Gyrus,  but  signifies  rather 
the  undoubtedly  African  tribe,  the  T)^  which  Ezekiel  mentions 
in  ch.  XXX.  5  among  the  nations  under  Egyptian  rule,  and  in 
ch.  xxvii.  10  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Tyrians,  and  which 
Jeremiah  notices  in  ch.  xlvi.  9  along  with  Put  as  armed  with 
bows ;  Put  and  Lud  form  a  fitting  pair  in  this  relation  also, 
whereas  Pul  is  never  met  with  again.  The  Targum  renders  it 
by  'SjIB,  i.e.  (according  to  Bochart)  inhabitants  of  ^tXal,  a 
Nile  island  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  Strabo  (xvii.  1,  49)  calls 
"  a  common  abode  of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians"  (see  Parthey's 
work,  De  Philis  insula)  ;  and  this  is  at  any  rate  better  than 
Knobel's  supposition,  that  either  Apulia  (which  was  certainly 
called  Pul  by  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages)  or  Lower  Italy  is 
intended  here.  Tubal  stands  for  the  Tibarenes  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  neighbours  of  the  Moschi 
(^tJiD),  with  whom  they  are  frequently  associated  by  Ezekiel 
(ch.  xxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1)  ;  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  6,  1),  the  (Caucasian)  Iberians.  Javan  is  a  name 
given  to  the  Greeks,  from  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  'IaFove<;. 
The  eye  is  now  directed  towards  the  west :  the  "  isles  afar  off" 
are  the  islands  standing  out  of  the  great  western  sea  (the 
Mediterranean),  and  the  coastlands  that  project  into  it.  To 
all  these  nations,  which  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of  the 
God  of  revelation,  either  through  the  hearing  of  the  word  or 
through  their  own  experience,  Jehovah  sends  those  who  have 
escaped ;  and  they  make  known  His  glory  there,  that  glory  the 
judicial  manifestation  of  which  they  have  just  seen  for  them- 
selves. The  prophet  is  speaking  here  of  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  elsewhere  this  appeared 
to  him  as  the  work  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  for  which 
Cyrus  the  oppressor  of  the  nations  prepared  the  soil.     His 
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standpoint  here  resembles  that  of  the  apostle  in  Eom.  xi.  25, 
who  describes  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world  and  the 
rescue  of  all  Israel  as  facts  belonging  to  the  future  ;  although 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this,  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen  foretold  by  our  prophet  in  eh.  xlii.  1  sqq.  was  already- 
progressing  most  rapidly.  A  direct  judicial  act  of  God  Him- 
self will  ultimately  determine  the  entrance  of  the  Pleroma  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  this  entrance  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  will  then  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the 
diaspora  of  Israel,  since  the  heathen,  when  won  by  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  Jehovah  by  those  who  have  been  saved,  "  bring 
your  brethren  out  of  all  nations."  On  the  means  employed  to 
carry  this  into  effect,  including  kirkdroth,  a  species  of  camels 
(female  camels),  which  derives  its  name  from  its  rapid  swaying 
motion,  see  the  Lexicons.^  The  words  are  addressed,  as  in  ver. 
5,  to  the  exiles  of  Babylonia.  The  prophet  presupposes  that 
his  countrymen  are  dispersed  among  all  nations  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  geographical  horizon.  In  fact,  the  commerce 
of  the  Israelites,  which  had  extended  as  far  as  India  and  Spain 
ever  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  sale  of  Jewish  prisoners  as 
slaves  to  Phoenicians,  Edomites,  and  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
king  Joram  (Obad.  20 ;  Joel  iv.  6 ;  Amos  i.  6),  the  Assyrian 
captivities,  the  free  emigrations, — for  example,  of  those  who 
stayed  behind  in  the  land  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  then  went  down  to  Egypt, — had  already  scattered  the  Is- 
raelites over  the  whole  of  the  known  world  (see  at  ch.  xlix.  12). 
Umbreit  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  calls  all  the  nations 
who  had  turned  to  Jehovah  "  brethren  of  Israel,"  and  repre- 
sents them  as  marching  in  the  most  motley  grouping  to  the 
holy  city.  In  that  case  those  who  were  brought  upon  horses, 
chariots,  etc.,  would  be  proselytes  ;  but  who  would  bring  them  ? 
This  explanation  is  opposed  not  only  to  numerous  parallels  in 
Isaiah,  such  as  ch.  Ix.  4,  but  also  to  the  abridgment  of  the 
passage  in  Zeph.  iii.  10 :  "  From  the  other  side  of  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia  (taken  from  Isa.  xviii.)  will  they  offer  my  worshippers, 

1  The  LXX.  render  it  axisiilaii,  i.e.  probably  palanquins.  Jerome 
observes  on  tbis,  quas  nos  dormitoria  interpretari  possumus  vel  hasternas. 
(On  this  word,  with  which  the  name  of  the  Bastamians  as  'A^«go'/3/o;  ia 
connected,  see  Hahnel's  Bedeutung  der  Bastamer  fur  da»  german.  Alter- 
ikum,  1865,  p.  34.) 
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the  daughters  of  my  dispersed  ones,  to  me  for  a  holy  offering." 
It  is  the  diaspora  of  Israel  to  which  the  significant  name  "  my 
worshippers,  the  daughters  of  my  dispersed  ones,"  is  there  ap- 
plied. The  figure  hinted  at  in  minchdihl  (my  holy  offering)  is 
given  more  elaborately  here  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  viz.  "  as  the 
children  of  Israel  are  accustomed  {fiit.  as  in  ch.  vi.  2)  to  offer 
the  meat-offering"  {i.e.  that  which  was  to  be  placed  upon  the 
altar  as  such,  viz.  wheaten  flour,  incense,  oil,  the  grains  of  the 
first-fruits  of  wheat,  etc.)  "  in  a  pure  vessel  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah,"  not  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  for  the  point  of  com- 
parison is  not  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  but  the  bringing 
to  the  temple.  The  minchah  is  the  diaspora  of  Israel,  and  the 
heathen  who  have  become  vessels  of  honour  correspond  to  the 
clean  vessels. 

The  latter,  having  been  incorporated  into  the  priestly  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah  (ch.  Ixi.  6),  are  not  even  excluded  from 
the  priestly  and  Levitical  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Ver.  21. 
f  And  I  will  also  add  some  of  them  to  the  priests,  to  the  Levites, 
saith  Jehovah"  Hitzig  and  Knobel  suppose  mehem  to  refer  to 
the  Israelites  thus  brought  home.  But  in  this  case  something 
would  be  promised,  which  needed  no  promise  at  all,  since  the 
right  of  the  native  cohen  and  Levites  to  take  part  in  the  priest- 
hood and  temple  service  was  by  no  means  neutralized  by  their 
sojourn  in  a  foreign  land.  And  even  if  the  meaning  were  that 
Jehovah  would  take  those  who  were  brought  home  for  priests 
and  Levites,  without  regard  to  their  Aaronic  or  priestly  descent, 
or  (as  Jewish  commentators  explain  it)  without  regard  to  the 
apostasy,  of  which  through  weakness  they  had  made  themselves 
guilty  among  the  heathen ;  this  ought  to  be  expressly  stated. 
But  as  there  is  nothing  said  about  any  such  disregard  of  priestly 
descent  or  apostasy,  and  what  is  here  promised  must  be  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  not  self-evident,  mehem  must  refer  to 
the  converted  heathen,  by  whom  the  Israelites  had  been  brought 
home.  Many  Jewish  commentators  even  are  unable  to  throw  off 
the  impression  thus  made  by  the  expression  mehem  (of  them) ; 
but  they  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween this  statement  and  the  Mosaic  law,  by  understanding 
by  the  Gentiles  those  who  had  been  originally  Israelites  of 
Levitical  and  Aaronic  descent,  and  whom  Jehovah  would 
single  out  again.  David  Friedlander  and  David  Ottensosser 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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interpret  it  quite  correctly  thus  :  "  Meliem,  i.e.  of  those  heathen 
who  bring  them  home,  will  He  take  for  priests  and  Levites, 
for  all  will  be  saints  of  Jehovah ;  and  therefore  He  has  just 
compared  them  to  a  clean  vessel,  and  the  Israelites  offered  by 
their  hand  to  a  minchdh."  The  majority  of  commentators  do 
not  even  ask  the  question,  in  what  sense  the  prophet  uses 
laMoh&nim  laVviyyim  (to  the  priests,  to  the  Levites)  with  the 
article.  Joseph  Kimchi,  however,  explains  it  thus :  "  TrtS? 
D'jnan,  to  the  service  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  so  that  they 
(the  converted  heathen)  take  the  place  of  the  Gibeonites  (cf. 
Zech.  xiv.  216),  and  therefore  of  the  former  Canansean  nHhinlm" 
(see  Kohler,  Nach-eseil.  Proph.  iii.  p.  39).  But  so  interpreted, 
the  substance  of  the  promise  falls  behind  the  expectation 
aroused  by  Dn»  DJ1.  Hofmann  has  adopted  a  more  correct 
explanation,  viz. :  "  God  rewards  them  for  this  offering,  by 
taking  priests  to  Himself  out  of  the  number  of  the  offering 
priests,  who  are  added  as  such  to  the  Levitical  priests."  Apart, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  d''lf>5'  D''jn3ii  cannot  well  signify  "  for 
Levitical  priests"  according  to  the  Deuteronomic  d''!?!!  D'ljnan, 
since  this  would  require  D^lfri  WiK^  (inasmuch  as  such  permu- 
tative  and  more  precisely  defining  expressions  as  Gen.  xix.  9, 
Josh.  viii.  24  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison) ;  the  idea 
"  in  addition  to  the  priests,  to  the  Levites,"  is  really  implied  in 
the  expression  (cf .  ch.  Ivi.  8),  as  they  would  say  "K'N?  Hi??  and 
not  net*?,  and  would  only  use  D''E'3?  np?  in  the  sense  of  adding 
to  those  already  there.  The  article  presupposes  the  existence  of 
priests,  Levites  (asyndeton,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  14,  xli.  29,  Ixvi.  5), 
to  whom  Jehovah  adds  some  taken  from  the  heathen.  When 
the  heathen  shall  be  converted,  and  Israel  brought  back,  the 
temple  service  will  demand  a  more  numerous  priesthood  and 
Levitehood  than  ever  before ;  and  Jehovah  will  then  increase 
the  number  of  those  already  existing,  not  only  from  the  CN^ID, 
but  from  the  Q^NUD  also.  The  very  same  spirit,  which  broke 
through  all  the  restraints  of  the  law  in  ch.  Ivi.,  is  to  be  seen  at 
work  here  as  well.  Those  who  suppose  mehem  to  refer  to  the 
IsraeUtes  are  wrong  in  saying  that  there  is  no  other  way,  in 
which  the  connection  with  ver.  22  can  be  made  intelligible. 
Priedlander  had  a  certain  feeling  of  what  was  right,  when  he 
took  ver.  21  to  be  a  parenthesis  and  connected  ver.  22  with 
ver.  20.     There  is  no  necessity  for  any  parenthesis,  however. 
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The  reason  wWch  follows,  relates  to  the  whole  of  the  previous 
promise,  including  ver.  21 ;  the  election  of  Israel,  as  Hofmann 
observes,  being  equally  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  heathen 
exert  themselves  to  bring  back  the  diaspora  of  Israel  to  their 
sacred  home,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  highest  reward 
granted  to  them  is,  that  some  of  them  are  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  priestly  and  Levitical  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
Ver.  22.  "  For  as  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  which  lam 
about  to  make,  continue  before  me,  saith  Jehovah,  so  will  your 
family  and  your  name  continue"  The  great  mass  of  the  world- 
of  nations  and  of  Israel  also  perish;  but  the  seed  and  name 
of  Israel,  i.e.  Israel  as  a  people  with  the  same  ancestors 
and  an  independent  name,  continues  for  ever,  like  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  ;  and  because  the  calling  of  Israel 
towards  the  world  of  nations  is  now  fulfilled  and  everything 
has  become  new,  the  former  fencing  off  of  Israel  from  other 
nations  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  qualification  for  priest- 
hood and  Levitical  ofiice  in  the  temple  of  Grod  is  no  longer 
merely  natural  descent,  but  inward  nobility.  The  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth,  God's  approaching  creation  (^quce  facturus 
sum),  continue  eternally  before  Him  (I'phdnai  as  in  ch.  xlix. 
16),  for  the  old  ones  pass  away  because  they  do  not  please  God ; 
but  these  are  pleasing  to  Him,  and  are  eternally  like  His  love, 
whose  work  and  image  they  are.  The  prophet  here  thinks  of 
the  church  of  the  future  as  being  upon  a  new  earth  and  undsr 
a  new  heaven.  But  he  cannot  conceive  of  the  eternal  in  the 
form  of  eternity;  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  the 
endless  continuance  of  the  history  of  time.  Ver.  23.  "  And 
it  will  come  to  pass :  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  all  flesh  will  come,  to  worship  before  me, 
saith  Jelmvahr  New  moons  and  Sabbaths  will  still  be  cele- 
brated therefore ;  and  the  difference  is  simply  this,  that  just  as 
all  Israel  once  assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  feasts, 
all  flesh  now  journey  to  Jerusalem  every  new  moon  and  every 
Sabbath.  .  ""I  (construct  ''T!)  signifies  that  which  suffices,  then 
that  which  is  plentiful  (see  ch.  xl.  16),  that  which  is  due  or 
fitting,  so  that  (nac')  &<r\  i'n»  (with  a  temporal,  not  an  explana- 
tory min,  as  Gesenius  supposes)  signifies  "from  the  time  when, 
or  as  often  as  what  is  befitting  to  the  new  moon  (or  Sabbath) 
occurs  "  (cf.  xxviii.  19).     If  (^3t^'3)  mrxz  be  added,  a  is  that  of 
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exchange:  as  often  as  new  moon  (Sabbath)  for  new  moon 
(Sabbath)  is  befitting,  i.e.  ought  to  occur :  1  Sam.  vii.  16 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  16  (of.  1  Sam.  i.  7,  1  Kings  v.  25,  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
1:  "year  by  year,"  "month  by  month").  When  we  find 
(insB'a)  iE'ina  as  we  do  here,  the  meaning  is,  "  as  often  as  it 
has  to  occur  on  one  new  moon  (or  Sabbath)  after  the  other," 
{.e.  in  the  periodical  succession  of  one  after  another.  At  the 
same  time  it  might  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  1  Kings 
viii.  59,  i»i''3  Di'  'i3'i,  which  does  not  mean  the  obligation  of 
one  day  after  the  other,  but  rather  "  of  a  day  on  the  fitting 
day  "  (cf .  Num.  xxviii.  10, 14),  although  the  meaning  of  change 
and  not  of  a  series  might  be  sustained  in  the  passage  before 
us  by  the  sufExless  mode  of  expression  which  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

They  who  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  every  new  moon 
and  Sabbath,  see  there  with  their  own  eyes  the  terrible  punish- 
ment of  the  rebellious.  Ver.  24.  "  And  they  go  out  and  look  at 
ilie  corpses  of  the  men  that  have  rebelled  against  me,  for  their 
worm  will  not  die  and  their  fire  will  not  be  quenched,  and  they 
become  an  abomination  to  all  fi,esh"  The  perfects  axeperf.  cons. 
regulated  by  the  foregoing  s<nj.  ^KV^I  (accented  with  pashta 
in  our  editions,  but  more  correctly  with  munach)  refers  to  their 
going  out  of  the  holy  city.  The  prophet  had  predicted  in  ver. 
18,  that  in  the  last  times  the  whole  multitude  of  the  enemies  of 
Jerusalem  would  be  crowded  together  against  it,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  possession  of  it.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  becomes  such  a  scene  of  divine 
judgment.  3  Hsn  always  denotes  a  fixed,  lingering  look  directed 
to  any  object ;  here  it  is  connected  with  the  grateful  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  the  righteous  acts  of  God  and  their  own  gracious 
deliverance,  f'^y}.,  which  only  occurs  again  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  is 
the  strongest  word  for  "  abomination."  It  is  very  difficult  to 
imagine  the  picture  which  floated  before  the  prophet's  mind. 
How  is  it  possible  that  all  flesh,  i,e.  all  men  of  all  nations, 
should  find  room  in  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  ?  '  Even  if  the 
city  and  temple  should  be  enlarged,  as  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah 
predict,  the  thing  itself  still  remains  inconceivable.  And  again, 
how  can  corpses  be  eaten  by  worms  at  the  same  time  as  they 
are  being  burned,  or  how  can  they  be  the  endless  prey  of  worms 
and  fire  without  disappearing  altogether  from  the  sight  of  man  I 
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It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  thing  itself,  as  here  described, 
must  appear  monstrous  and  inconceivable,  however  we  may- 
suppose  it  to  be  realized.  The  prophet,  by  the  very  mode  of 
description  adopted  by  him,  precludes  the  possibility  of  our 
conceiving  of  the  thing  here  set  forth  as  realized  in  any  material 
form  in  this  present  state.  He  is  speaking  of  the  future  state,, 
but  in  figures  drawn  from  the  present  world.  The  object  of 
his  prediction  is  no  other  than  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  world 
to  come,  and  the  eternal  torment  of  the  damned ;  but  the  way 
in  which  he  pictures  it,  forces  us  to  translate  it  out  of  the 
figures  drawn  from  this  life  into  the  realities  of  the  life  to 
come ;  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Judith  (xvi.  17)  and  Wisdom  (vii.  17),  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Testament,  e.g.  Mark  ix.  43  sqq.,  with  evident  reference  to  this 
passage.  This  is  just  the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  that  the  Old  Testament  brings  down  the 
life  to  come  to  the  level  of  this  life,  whilst  the  New  Testament 
lifts  up  this  life  to  the  level  of  the  life  to  come ;  that  the  Old 
Testament  depicts  both  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  as  an  end- 
less extension  of  this  life,  whilst  the  New  Testament  depicts  it 
as  a  continuous  line  in  two  halves,  the  last  point  in  this  finite 
state  being  the  first  point  of  the  infinite  state  beyond ;  that  the 
Old  Testament  preserves  the  continuity  of  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come  by  transferring  the  outer  side,  the  form,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  life  to  the  life  to  come,  the  new  Testament  by 
making  the  inner  side,  the  nature,  the  reality  of  the  life  to  come, 
the  Si/m/tet?  /ieWovTo?  al&vo^,  immanent  in  this  life.  The 
new  Jerusalem  of  our  prophet  has  indeed  a  new  heaven  above 
it  and  a  new  earth  under  it,  but  it  is  only  the  old  Jerusalem 
of  earth  lifted  up  to  its  highest  glory  and  happiness ;  whereas  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse  comes  down  from  heaven, 
and  is  therefore  of  heavenly  nature.  In  the  former  dwells  the 
Israel  that  has  been  brought  back  from  captivity ;  in  the  latter, 
the  risen  church  of  those  who  are  written  in  the  book  of  life. 
And  whilst  our  prophet  transfers  the  place  in  which  the  rebel- 
lious are  judged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  itself ;  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  lake  of  fire  in  which  the  life  of  the  ungodly 
is  consumed,  and  the  abode  of  God  with  men,  are  for  ever 
separated.  The  Hinnom-valley  outside  Jerusalem  has  become 
Gehenna,  and  this  is  no  longer  within  the  precincts  of  the  new 
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Jerusalem,  because  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  example  to  the 
righteous  who  are  for  ever  perfect. 

In  the  lessons  prepared  for  the  synagogue  ver.  23  is  re- 
peated after  ver.  24,  on  account  of  the  terrible  character  of  the 
latter,  "  so  as  to  close  with  words  of  consolation."  ^  But  the 
prophet,  who  has  sealed  the  first  two  sections  of  these  prophetic 
orations  with  the  words,  "there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked," 
intentionally  closes  the  third  section  with  this  terrible  picture 
of  their  want  of  peace.  The  promises  have  gradually  soared 
into  the  clear  light  of  the  eternal  glory,  to  the  new  creation  in 
eternity;  and  the  threatenings  have  sunk  down  to  the  depth 
of  eternal  torment,  which  is  the  eternal  foil  of  the  eternal 
light.  More  than  this  we  could  not  expect  from  our  prophet. 
His  threefold  book  is  now  concluded.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  orations.  The  central  one  of  the  whole,  i.e.  the  four- 
teenth, is  ch.  lii.  13-Iiii. ;  so  that  the  cross  forms  the  centre 
of  this  prophetic  trilogy.  Per  crucem  ad  luoem  is  its  watch- 
word. The  self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  new  Israel,  a  new  human  race,  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth. 

■■  Isaiah  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the 
prophets  close  their  orations  n^Dinjm  naB*  ^naia  (6.  Berachoth  31a), 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  this  exception  is  denied  by  some,  on  the 
ground  that  the  words  "  they  shall  be  an  abhorring ''  apply  to  the  Gentiles 
(/  Berachoth  c.  V.  Anf .  Midras  Tillim  on  Ps.  iv.  8). 
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Vol.  I.  PAGE  66. — In  the  commentary  on  the  second  half  of 
chap.  xl.-lxvi.,  I  have  referred  here  and  there  to  the  exposi- 
tions of  J.  Heinemann  (Berlin  1842)  and  Isaiah  Hochstadter 
(Oarlsruhe  1827),  both  written  in  Hebrew, — the  former  well 
worthy  of  notice  for  criticism  of  the  text,  the  latter  provided 
with  a  German  translation.  For  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah  (ch. 
xxxviii.)  Professor  Sam.  David  Luzzatto  of  Padua  lent  me  his 
exposition  in  manuscript.  Since  then  this  great  and  noble- 
minded  man  has  departed  this  life  (on  the  29th  Sept.  1865).  His 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  so  far  as  it  has  been  printed,  is  full  of 
information  and  of  new  and  stirring  explanations,  written  in 
plain,  lucid,  rabbinical  language.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  the  second  half  of  this  valuable  work  to  remain  un- 
printed.  I  well  remember  the  assistance  which  the  deceased 
afforded  me  in  my  earlier  studies  of  the  history  of  the  post- 
biblical  Jewish  poetry  (1836),  and  the  affection  which  he  dis- 
played when  I  renewed  my  former  acquaintance  with  him  on 
the  occasion  of  -his  publishing  his  Isaiah ;  so  that  I  lament  his 
loss  on  my  own  account  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  science. 
"  Why  have  you  allowed  twenty-five  years  to  pass,"  he  wrote  to 
me  on  the  22d  Feb.  1863,  "without  telling  me  that  you  re- 
membered me?  Is  it  because  we  form  different  opinions  of  the 
iiD^J?  and  the  U^  l'?'  '6'<  of  Isaiah  ?  Are  you  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian ?  Then  you  are  a  hundred  times  dearer  to  me  than  so 
many  Israelitish  scholars,  the  partizans  of  Sjpinoza,  with  whom 
our  age  swarms."  These  words  indicate  very  clearly  the  stand- 
point taken  in  his  writings. 

Of  the  commentaries  written  in  English,  I  am  acquainted 
not  only  with  Lowth,  but  with  the  thoroughly  practical  commen- 
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tary  of  Henderson  (1857),  and  that  of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander, 
Prof,  in  Princeton  (1847,  etc.),  which  is  very  much  read  as  an 
exegetical  repertorium  in  England  also.  But  I  had  neither  of 
them  in  my  possession. 

Vol.  I.  PAGE  70. — What  I  have  said  here  on  ch.  1. 1  as  the 
heading  to  the  whole  book,  or  at  any  rate  to  ch.  i.-xxxix.,  has 
been  said  in  part  by  Photios  also  in  his  Amphilocliia,  which 
Sophocles  the  M.D.  has  published  complete  from  a  MS.  of 
Mount  Athos  (Athens  1858,  4). 

Vol.  I.  PAGE  203,  on  Ch.  vi.  13. — Hofmann  in  his 
Schrifibeweis  (ii.  2,  541)  maintains  with  Knobel,  that  n35f» 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  other  meaning  than  "  plant." 
It  is  never  met  with  in  this  sense,  which  it  might  have  (after 
2M^y^3),  though  it  is  in  the  sense  of  statxm  and  cippiis,  which, 
when  applied  to  a  tree  deprived  of  its  crown,  can  only  mean 
stipes  or  truncus. — We  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  a 
few  other  passages  of  his  work : — Ch.  viii.  22.  "  And  the  deep 
darkness  is  scared  away :  m'nudddch  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object  used  with  the  passive."  But  this  is  only  possible  with  the 
finite  verb,  not  with  the  passive  participle.  Ch.  ix.  2.  "By  the  fact 
that  Thou  hast  made  the  people  many,  Thou  hast  not  made  the 
joy  great;  but  now  theyrejoice  before  Thee(who  hast  appeared)." 
It  is  impossible  that  n'2nn  and  nijljn,  when  thus  surrounded 
with  perfects  relating  to  the  history  of  the  future,  should  itself 
relate  to  the  historical  past. — Ch.  xviii.  "  It  is  Israel  in  its  dis- 
persion which  is  referred  to  here  as  a  people  carried  away  and 
spoiled,  but  which  from  that  time  forward  is  an  object  of 
reverential  awe, — a  people  that  men  have  cut  in  pieces  and 
trampled  under  foot,  whose  land  streams  have  rent  in  pieces." 
But  does  not  this  explanation  founder  on  nt6m  Nin-jo  Knu?  In 
the  midst  of  attributes  which  point  to  ill-treatment,  can  this 
passage  be  meant  to  describe  the  position  which  Israel  is  hence- 
forth to  hold  as  one  commanding  respect  (see  our  exposition)  ? 
— Ch.  xix.  28.  "  Egypt  the  land  of  cities  will  be  reduced  to  five 
cities  by  the  judgment  that  falls  upon  it."  But  how  can  the 
words  affirm  that  there  will  be  only  five  cities  in  all,  when  there  is 
nothing  said  about  desolation  in  the  judgment  predicted  before? 
— Ch.  xxi.  1-10.  "  What  the  watchman  on  the  watch-tower  sees 
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is  not  the  hostile  army  marching  against  Babel,  but  the  march 
of  the  people  of  God  returning  home  from  Babel."  Conse- 
quently tsemed  pdrdsMnf,  does  not  mean  pairs  of  horsemen,  but 
carriages  full  of  men  and  drawn  by  horses.  But  we  can  see  what 
tsemed  pdrdsMm  is  from  2  Kings  ix.  25  (rokh'blnm  ts'mddim), 
and  from  the  combination  of  rekkebh  and  pdrdshlm  (chariots  and 
horsemen)  in  ch.  xxii.  7,  xxxi.  1.  And  the  rendering  "  car- 
riages" will  never  do  for  ch.  xxi.  7,  9.  Carriages  with  camels 
harnessed  to  them  would  be  something  unparalleled ;  and 
rekhebh  gdmdl  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxx.  17)  by  the  side  of  tsemed 
pdrdshlm  has  a  warlike  sound. 

Vol.  I.  PAGE  279,  on  Ch.  x.  28-32.— Professor  Schegg 
travelled  by  this  very  route  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  p.  560,  Anm.  2) : 
From  Gifneh  he  went  direct  to  Tayibeh  (which  he  imagined 
to  be  the  ancient  Ai),  and  then  southwards  through  Micchmas, 
Geha,  Hizmeli,  'Anata,  and  el-Isatviye  to  Jerusalem. 

Vol.  ir.  page  65. — No  (No  'Amon  in  Nahum  iii,  8)  is 
the  Egyptian  nu-A7nun=Ai6a7roX.i<;  (nu  the  spelling  of  the 
hieroglyphic  of  the  plan  of  the  city,  with  which  the  name  of 
the  goddess  iVw.  t  =  Shea  is  also  written).  The  ordinary 
spelling  of  the  name  of  this  city  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
'A/ifjuov6'iro\K. 

Vol.  II.  PAGE  66,  on  Ch.  xxxiii.  23. — (Compare  Grashof, 
Ueber  das  Schiff  hei  Homer  und  Hesiod,  Gymnasial-programm 
1834,  p.  23  sqq.).  The  fieaSSfi/r}  (=  fiea-oSo/j/r])  is  the  cross 
plank  which  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  ship,  A  piece  is  cut 
out  of  this  on  the  side  towards  the  rudder,  in  which  the  mast 
is  supported,  being  also  let  into  a  hole  in  the  boards  of  the  keel 
{laTowiSr])  and  there  held  fast.  The  mast  is  also  prevented 
from  falling  backwards  by  ropes  or  stays  carried  forward  to 
the  bows  (irpoTovoi).  On  landing,  the  mast  is  laid  back  into  a 
hollow  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  (laToSoici)).  If  the  stays 
are  not  drawn  tight,  the  mast  may  easily  fall  backwards,  and 
so  slip  not  only  out  of  the  fiea-oSfU]  but  out  of  the  laroiriSrf 
also.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^P^'P.  Ipf";'-'?.  It 
would  be  better  to  understand  ken  as  referring  to  the  i<TTom-eSrf 
than  to  the  fLea-oS/ir).     The  latter  has  no  "  hole,"  but  only  a 
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notch,  i.e.  a  semicircular  piece  cut  out,  and  serves  as  a  support 
to  the  mast ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  mast  inserted 
into  it,  and  serves  as  a  ken,  i.e.  a  basis,  iheca,  loculamentum. 
Vitringa  ohserves  (though  without  knowing  the  difference 
between  fieaoSfj/n  and  urroweSi]) :  "  Oportet  accedere  funes,  qui 
thecam  firment,  h.  e.  qui  malum  sustinentes  thecce  suecurrant,  qui 
quod  iheca  sola  per  se  prwstare  nequit  absque  funibus  cum  ea 
veluti  concurrentes  effidant." 

Vol.  II.  PAGE  75,  on  Ch.  xxxiv.  16. — This  transition 
from  words  of  Jehovah  concerning  Himself  to  words  relating 
to  Him,  may  also  be  removed  by  adopting  the  following  ren- 
dering: "For  my  mouth,  it  has  commanded  it,  and  its  (my 
mouth's)  breath,  it  has  brought  it  together"  (rucho  =ru&ch  pi, 
Ps.  XXX.  6,  Job  XV.  30). 

Vol.  II.  PAGE  104. — I  am  wrong  in  describing  it  here  as 
improbable  that  the  land  would  have  to  be  left  uncultivated 
during  the  year  713-12  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  that 
had  taken  place,  even  after  the  departure  of  the  Assyrians. 
Wetzstein  has  referred  me  to  his  Appendix  on  the  Monastery 
of  Job  (see  Comm.  on  Job,  vol.  ii.  416),  where  he  has  shown 
that  the  fallow-land  {wdgihd)  of  a  community,  which  is  sown 
in  the  autumn  of  1865  and  reaped  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
must  have  been  broken  up,  i.e.  ploughed  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  winter  of  1864-65.  "  If  this  breaking  up  of  the  fallow 
{el-Bur)  were  obliged  to  be  omitted  in  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
because  of  the  enemy  being  in  the  land,  whether  from  the 
necessity  for  hiding  the  oxen  in  some  place  of  security,  or  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  taken  from  the  peasants  and  con- 
sumed by  the  foe,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sow  in  the  autumn 
of  1865  and  reap  a  harvest  in  the  summer  of  1866.  And  if 
the  enemy  did  not  withdraw  till  the  harvest  of  1865,  only  the 
few  who  had  had  their  ploughing  oxen  left  by  the  war  would  find 
it  possible  to  break  up  the  fallow.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  could  sow,  if  the  enemy's  occupation  of  the  land  had  pre- 
vented them  from  ploughing  in  the  winter  of  1864-65.  If 
men  were  to  sow  in  the  newly  broken  fallow,  they  would  reap 
HP  harvest,  and  the  seed  would  only  be  lost.  It  is  only  in  the 
volcanic  and  therefore  fertile  region  of  Hauran  (Bashan)  that 
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the  sowing  of  the  newly  broken  fallow  (es-sikak)  yields  a 
harvest;  and  there  it  is  only  when  the  winter  brings  a  large 
amount  of  rain ;  so  that  even  in  Haur^n  nothing  but  necessity 
leads  any  one  to  sow  upon  the  sikak.  In  western  Palestine,  even  in 
the  most  fruitful  portions  of  it  (round  Samaria  and  Nazareth), 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  plough  three  times  before  he  can  sow ; 
and  a  really  good  farmer  follows  up  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fallow  (sikak)  in  the  winter,  the  second  ploughing  (thdnia)  in 
the  spring,  and  the  third  ploughing  (tethlith)  in  the  summer, 
with  a  fourth  (terMa)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Con- 
sequently no  sowing  could  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  713,  if 
the  enemy  had  been  in  the  land  in  the  autumn  of  714,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  hindered  the  farmer  from  the  sikak  in 
the  winter  of  714-8,  and  from  the  thdnia  and  tethlith  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  713.  ■  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  a  second  invasion  took  place,  which  prevented 
the  sowing  in  the  autumn  of  713." 

Vol.  II.  PAGE  114,  on  2  Kings  xx.  9,  —  Even  ?l^n  is 
syntactically  admissible  in  the  sense  of  iveritne;  see  Gen.  xxi.  7, 
Ps.  xi.  3,  Job  xii.  9. 

Vol.  II.  PAGE  244. — aKii€vi-)(f,aKa.  in  Plut.,  read  Porph., 
viz.  in  the  letter  of  Porphyries  to  the  Egyptian  Anebo  in 
Euseb.  prcep.  iii.  4,  init.:  ra?  re  el<s  tov<;  SeKavoi)';  TOfia^  koI  toih 
mpoaKoirovi  ical  tovs  Tieyofievov;  KpaTaioi><;  ^yefiovaf,  &v  kuI 
ovofiara  iv  rots  aX/ievi')(^iaKoi^  (piperat;  compare  Jamblichos, 
de  Mysteriis,  viii.  4 :  rd  re  ev  rots  caX/ieo'j^ti'ta/cot?  iJLepo<s  ri 
^paYdrarov  •jrepievei  r&v  'Ep/iaiK&v  Stard^ecov.  This  reading 
aaXfiea^ivuiKOK  has  been  adopted  by  Parthey  after  two 
codices  and  the  text  in  Salmasius,  de  annis  dim.  605.  But 
dKfievixiciKOK  is  favoured  by  the  form  Almanach  (Hebr.  pJDJK, 
see  Steinschneider,  Catal.  Codd.  Lugduno-Batav.  p.  370),  in 
which  the  word  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  name  of  an 
astrological  handbook  or  year-book.  In  Arabic  the  word  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  equivalent  to  •\j^\,  the  encampment  (of  the 

stars) ;  but  to  all  appearance  it  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
word,  and  possibly  the  Coptic  monk  (old  Egyptian  mench),  a 
form  or  thing  formed,  is  hidden  beneath  it. 
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Vol.  II.  PAGE  376,  on  Oh.  lvii.  10,  ^^'^i.— Fleischer  says: 
"  Just  as  in  J^^  and  U-^  the  meaning  of  hope  springs  out  of 

the  idea  of  stretching  and  drawing  out,  so  do  ^jtJ\  and  ^^^ujj 
(spem  deposuit,  desperavit)  signify  literally  to  draw  in,  to  com- 
press ;  hence  the  old  Arabic       |_,  ^_  T     consumption,  phthisis. 

■ro^      .' 

And  the  other  old  Arabic  word       .  ^^  lit.  squeezing,  res  angustce 

=fahr  wa-faka,  want,  need,  and  penury,  or  in  a  concrete  sense 
the  need,  or  thing  needed,  is  also  related  to  this." 

Vol.  II.  PAGE  483-4,  on  Oh.  lxv.  11. — Mrjvq  appears  in 
/iTjvar/vpTrj'i  =  fj,r)Tpcvyvprr]i  as  the  name  of  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  In  Egyptian,  Menhi  is  a  form  of  Isis  in  the  city 
of  Hat-uer.  The  Ithyphallic  Min,  the  cognomen  of  Amon, 
which  is  often  written  in  an  abbreviated  form  with  the  spelling 
men  (Copt.  MHIN,  signum),  is  further  removed. 

Vol.  II.  PAGE  490,  on  Oh.  lxv.  23. — nfinaK  Fleischer  says: 
"  pna  and  J^  are  so  far  connected,  that  the  stem  hni,  like 

rhi,  signifies  primarily  to  let  loose,  or  let  go.  This  passes  over 
partly  into  outward  overtaking  or  overturning,  and  partly  into 
internal  surprise  and  bewildering,  and  partly  also  (in  Arabic) 
into  setting  free  on  the  one  hand,  and  outlawing  on  the  other 
(compare  the  Azazel-goat  of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  was 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness) ;  hence  it  is  used  as  an  ec[ulva* 

/  /  / 

lent  for  ^  (execrare)." 
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F  we  look  upon  the  last  two  oracles  of  ch.  xxi.  as 
neither  connected  together,  nor  associated  with  the 
first,  we  remain  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  their  pur- 
port ;  whereas  they  admit  of  the  most  satisfactory- 
explanation  if  we  take  ch.  xxi.  as  a  whole,  and  regard  it  as  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  storming  of  Babylon,  and  its  con- 
sequences, so  far  as  the  tribes  of  the  desert  and  the  Edomites  are 
concerned.  Let  the  following  serve  as  an  introduction.  With 
the  complete  conquest  of  Syria  and  what  appeared  to  be  the 
voluntary  subjection  of  Edom,  the  Chaldean  empire  found  itself 
in  possession  of  all  the  cultivated  lands,  which  surround  the 
desert  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ;  and  as  it  was  strong 
enough,  at  all  events  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  defend 
the  harvests  of  the  villages  against  the  nomads,  whilst  the 
latter  could  not  exist  without  the  former,  there  must  have  been 
forcible  contributions  levied  by  the  tribes,  and  bloody  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  the  Chaldeans.  At  the  same  time,  one  single 
appeal,  like  that  contained  in  Jer.  xlix.  28-33,  may  well  have 
sufficed  to  compel  the  Arabs  to  seek  their  safety  in  alliance 
with  Babylon.  This  idtimate  alliance,  of  the  actual  completion 
of  which  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  situation  of  Babylon  itself 
(Jer.  xxvii.  6),  was  very  advantageous  to  both  parties ;  for 
whilst  it  furnished  the  Kedarenes  under  the  flag  of  the  Chal- 
deans with  the  best  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  thirst  for 
rapine  and  plunder  in  distant  lands  (for  the  most  part,  probably 
in  wealthy  Egypt),  it  supplied  the  Chaldeans  with  new  forces, 
always  ready  for  battle  and  therefore  inexpensive,  and  opened 
and  secured  to  the  caravan  trade  of  the  gigantic  capital,  which 
was  already  certainly  very  extensive,  all  the  roads  of  the  desert. 
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It  may  safely  be  maintained  that  the  splendour  of  the  city 
dates  first  from  the  time  when  she  became  the  queen  of  the 
desert,  and  as  such  the  capital  of  the  Semitic  nations.  As  for 
the  Edomites,  their  policy  was  determined  by  that  of  their 
hereditary  foes,  the  Judseans.  The  latter  allied  themselves  to 
Egypt  both  in  the  Chaldean  and  the  Assyrian  wars ;  and  con- 
sequently the  former  attached  themselves  to  Babel  (Obad. 
11  sqq.), — and  they  had  thereby  chosen  the  better  part,  for 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Chaldean  empire  Edom  appears 
to  have  reached  its  greatest  extent  and  most  flourishing  condition, 
even  though  its  princes  may  have  been  nominally  subject  to  the 
king  of  Babel  (Jer.  xxvii.  3).  Not  only  have  we  to  include 
among  the  mountains  of  Seir,  according  to  the  usage  of  speech 
of  the  later  times,  their  southern  extension,  viz.  the  HizmaJi 
mountains ;  but  the  Edomites  also  obtained  possession  of  por- 
tions of  the  land  of  Judsea  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  5,  cf.  xxxv.  10) ;  yea, 
and  certain  of  their  tribes  emigrated  even  into  Trachonitis  (in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  into  Haursin  or  northern  Gilead), 
if,  according  to  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  it  was  here  that  the 
Aramaean  Uzzite  tribes  had  their  home  (Lam.  iv.  21).  In  like 
manner,  all  the  Hadir,  as  far  east  as  the  mountains  of  Aga, 
may  have  been  ceded  to  them  by  the  Chaldeans,  namely,  the 
cities  of  Dedan,  Temdh,  Duma  in  the  Goph,  and  others  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
successors  may  have  been  especially  compelled  by  the  wars  with 
Egypt  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  Edomites,  who  lived  so 
near  to  the  borders  of  this  land,  by  great  concessions;  and 
the  latter  will,  no  doubt,  have  remained  true  to  their  avengers 
upon  Judah,  even  till  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  In  the  war 
with  Cyrus,  the  city  not  only  obtained  help  from  Syria,  but 
from  the  desert  and  the  mountains  of  Seir  also.^ 

We  now  return  to  ch.  xxi.  When  the  barbarians  threaten 
Babel,  the  eyes  of  all  are  directed  in  anxious  expectation 
towards  the  east,  from  the  mountains  of  Judsea  as  well  as  from 
Seir;  inasmuch  as,  for  the  one,  there  is  being  accomplished 
there  a  divine  judgment  upon  the  foes  of  its  oppressed  people, 

'  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6  shows  retrospectively  how  correct  this  is, — a  proof  of  the 
instructive  character  of  this  and  the  following  observations,  although  the 
potat  of  ultimate  fulfilment  fixed  in  oh.  xxi.  16  is  at  variance  with  the 
direct  and  close  connection  of  the  three  massahiDeiy 
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whilst  the  other  sees  the  approach  of  a  national  calamity.  At 
length  Babylon  falls.  Horsemen  bring  the  tidings  to  the  west. 
They  are  either  Arabs  flying  from  the  scene,  or  the  victors 
themselves,  who  are  coming  to  chastise  such  tribes  as  were 
hostile  in  their  disposition,  after  Babylon  itself  had  fallen.  In 
that  flat  arid  desert,  without  any  fortified  places,  there  lies  the 
great  enchanting  oasis  of  el-Goph  with  the  city  of  Bumah, 
four  JDelulr-maxches  to  the  south-west  of  Babylon.  On  a 
general  flight  from  the  locahties  of  the  Sawad  and  the  tents  on 
the  Euphrates,  this  would  be  the  first  place  in  which  men  and 
flocks  could  find  a  permanent  rest.  Now,  since  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Cyrus  would  send  his  troop  of  camel-riders 
against  the  Arabs  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
to  secure  the  respect  of  these  troublesome  neighbours  at  the 
very  outset ;  Dumah,  the  most  important  Hadirah  of  the  Ish- 
maelites,  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  spared.  One  proof  of 
its  importance  at  that  time  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  a  separate  massa.  The  cry  from  Seir  (ver.  11) 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  Edom  and  Dumah 
were  then  standing  in  the  very  close  relation  to  one  another 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  probable.  The  answer 
given  to  those  who  inquire  whether  the  evil  has  not  come  to 
an  end  with  the  fall  of  Babel  and  Dumah,  is  that  it  has  only 
just  begun.  "The  morning  came,  but  also  the  night;"  i.e. 
your  morning  of  prosperity  was  the  existence  of  the  Chaldean 
empire,  your  night  of  calamity  has  begun  with  its  overthrow. 
"  Would  ye  know  more,  only  inquire  !  Come  back  once 
more!"  These  words  are  words  of  sarcasm.  The  persons  in- 
quiring knew  quite  enough  when  they  heard  the  answer,  "  The 
morning  came,  and  also  the  night;"  but  the  prophet  calls  after 
them  :  "  Is  my  reply  not  clear  enough  ?  Do  ye  want  to  know 
something  more  definite  about  this  night  and  what  else  it  will 
bring  you  ?"  Assuming  the  connection  between  Massa  1  and 
2,  this  is  the  explanation. 

In  the,  third  massa  the  war  spreads  over  the  rest  of  the 
desert,  as  far  west  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains 
of  Seir.  It  begins  by  scaring  away  the  caravans  from  the 
foads  of  commerce.  As  their  flight  went  past  Temah,  we  are 
tempted  to  regard  their  owners  the  Dedanim  as  inhabitants  of 
the  before-mentioned  city  of  Dedan  (Jer.  xlix.  8),  which  is 
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associated  with  Temah  in  Jer.  xxv.  23,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ketursan  tribe  of  the  same  name 
(Gen.  xxv.  3).  The  sixteen  Ketursean  tribes  formed  a  com- 
plex of  small  kindred  peoples,  who,  to  use  an  antiquated  term, 
inhabited  Arabia  Petrsea  (Stony  Arabia),  i.e.  the  land  of  the 
Harra  from  the  borders  of  Edom  to  Medina,  and  from  the 
Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  mountains  of  Aga,  having  villages  and 
small  towns  in  spots  capable  of  cultivation,  and  carrying  on  the 
rearing  of  camels  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  and  in  PPaV 
and  commerce  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  who,  with  the  great 
poverty  of  their  land,  will  most  likely  have  engaged  in  the 
transport  of  such  articles  of  commerce  as  they  found  in  the 
neighbouring  harbours  and  the  different  stations  on  the  inland 
roads.  The  latter  is  affirmed  in  Isa.  Ix.  6  of  Midian  and 
JEphah,  and  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  36  of  Medan;  and  caravans  of 
Dedan  might  therefore  be  intended  here.  But  these  are  not 
mentioned  anywhere  else ;  and  as  the  city  itself  was  certainly 
not  one  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  driving  away  of  its 
caravans  to  be  regarded  as  the  event  of  great  moment,  with 
which  the  massa  would  evidently  introduce  the  great  desert 
war,  we  have  rather  to  think  simply  of  the  Dedan  who  are 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  7  in  the  table  of  nations,  and  therefore 
belonged  to  the  great  nations  of  the  ancient  world  within  the 
circle  of  the  biblical  history.  These  Dedan,  also  called  Beni 
Dedan  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  were  not  Shemites,  but  a  branch  of 
the  Cushite  stem  of  Ra'ma.  Another  branch  was  called  Sheba. 
The  name  Cusli  is  generally  regarded  as  a  very  wide  geogra- 
phical term.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  Israelites  in- 
cluded under  this  one  name  all  the  southern  lands  of  the  then 
known  world — that  is  to  say,  not  only  Ethiopia,  but  also 
southern  Arabia  and  the  eastern  lands  as  far  as  India, — so  that 
Oushites  were  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
even  in  the  Higaz.  But  there  is  really  nothing  at  all  in  those 
passages  of  the  Bible  which  bear  upon  this  question,  to  compel 
us  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  north-eastern  Africa.  According 
to  Gen.  ii.  13  (if  we  take  the  Gilion  to  be  the  southern  Nile, 
the  BacJfr  el-abyad,  and  understand  331D  in  its  true  signifi- 
cation, "  to  flow  round"),  the  complex  of  tribes  called  Cush 
inhabited  the  eastern  country  washed  by  the  upper  Nile  as  far 
as  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  i.e.  to  the  city  of  Swen  (Ezek. 
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xxix.  10),  the  present  Asw^n/  including  the  adjoining  stretch 
of  coast  (Ezek.  xxx.  9),  i.e.  the  interior  and  coast-lands  of 
Nuba,  Bigga,  'Aiwa,  Habesh,  Berhera,  and  Zeng.  As  the  three 
different  tribes  of  Ba'ma,  Dedan,  and  Seba  carried  on  trading 
operations  with  Syria,  their  settlements  must  certainly  have 
reached  to  the  sea-coast,  and  therefore  embraced  the  Troglo- 
dytice  of  the  ancients  almost  from  Berenice  to  the  promontory 
of  Deire.  If  they  stretched  still  farther  over  a  portion  of  the 
Berhera  coast  beyond  the  straits,  it  was  very  likely  the  Rama 
who  dwelt  there  ;  for  the  Bible  only  mentions  them  once,  and 
that  apparently  with  the  intention  of  naming  a  people  very  far 
off,  who  carried  on  trade  with  Tyre.^ 

We  should  be  brought  to  the  same  conclusion,  if  ^among  the 
different  productions  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22  we  had  to 
refer  "the  best  of  all  spices"  to  Rama,  for  the  whole  of  the 
coast-land  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory  of  'Apcofiara  (Ptol. 
Wilb.  p.  300)  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  costly  spices.^ 
The  Sheba,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  dwelt  upon  the 
Abyssinian  Gulf,  for  Strabo  (xvii.  4)  mentions  as  in  close 
proximity  to  the  present  seaport  town  of  Massaua,  not  only  a 
harbour  called  Saba,  which  he  describes  after  Artemidorus  as 
the  very  great  city  of  Saba,  but  also  a  Sabsean  mouth;  and 

*  According  to  Yakut.,  this  town  is  more  properly  called  SwSn  in 
Arabic,  -which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  jiD  and  the  Latin 
Syene.     Hence  arose  the  name  Aswan  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 

2  There  are  some  who  seek  the  iJa'ma-people  in  the  'Fiyaftx  ■uro'ht; 
(Ptol.  Wilb.  p.  405)  on  the  north-east  coast  of  'Oman,  and  place  the 
Dedan  to  the  north  of  this  towards  Bahrein.   But  the  city  of  Ptol.  answers 

rather  to  the  (•^~J  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  whereas  HDJJT  written  in 
Greek  would  read  'P«^«tf«, 'P«|«Ta,  OT'Fuy/^iiinii.  Moreover,  if  we  put 
the  Ea'ma  and  Dedan  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  put 
the  closely  related  Sheha  there  as  well  ?  Do  we  not  find  them  associated 
with  Ra'ma  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  and  with  Dedan  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13  V 
But  the  K3BJ  (Sheba)  again  are  closely  bound  up  with  their  cousins  the 
N3D  (Seba)  ;  and,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  must  not  be  separated  from 
them.  Now,  happily,  in  Isa.  xlv.  14  we  have  a  statement  concerning  the 
latter  which  proves  them  to  be  Nubians.  How  can  there  be  any  doubt, 
therefore,  as  to  the  land  to  which  the  whole  fraternity  must  be  assigned  ? 
^  In  Yakut  under  Bahar  Zeng  we  read :  The  coast  of  the  Zeng  Sea, 
as  far  as  the  land  of  Berbera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden,  and  the 
adjacent  islands  have  a  luxuriant  growth  of  sandal-wood,  of  black  and 
VOL.  II.  2  L 
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although  it  may  ijossibly  be  a  rare  thing  for  the  name  of  a 
great  people  to  be  given  to  a  city  or  a  river,  this  is  easily 
conceivable  in  the  case  of  a  harbour  or  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
inasmuch  as  the  harbour  and  river  of  the  Sheba  may  have  been 
the  river  and  harbour  /car'  e^oxnv  to  foreign  sailors,  as  being 
either  the  only  ones  there,  or  at  any  rate  those  of  greatest  im- 
portance.     This  port  with  its  surrounding  country  must  have 
constituted  an  integral,  because  an  indispensable,  part  of  the 
primeval  state  of  Mero'e,  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  the  Shebd  {^^f)  will  have  been  not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  the  line  of  coast,  but  also  those  of  the  insular 
Idngdom,  for  the  queen  of  this  people  (1  ICings  x.  1  sqq.)  is 
called  in  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  5  the  ruler  of  Ethiopia.     There  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  favourite  combination  of  Meroe  with 
K3p  {Seha)^  or  for  assigning  the  queen  of  Sheba  (N3B'"n3'?n, 
1  Kings  X.)  to  the  Sabaeans  of  Yemen  (Gen.  x.   28).     The 
latter  were  probably  at  all  times  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the 
mountains,  and  poor  breeders  of  camels  (nomads)  in  the  desert. 
The  export  of  incense  alone  could  never  bring  them  wealth,  with 
the  strong  competition  of  other  lands ;  and  with  the  few  wants 
of  the  southern  Arabian  they  never  attained  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Arabian 
tribes.     The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  which  are  met  with  in 
western  Yemen,  recal  with  their  colossal  forms  the  temples  and 
r)yramids  of  Nubia,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  witnesses  of 
Ethiopian  culture,  since  this  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
was  frequently  subject  to  the  neighbouring  country,  and  even 

■white  ebony,  and  of  Tcana ;  on  the  coast  they  also  gather  amber,  which  is 
found  here  and  nowhere  else.  The  Berbera-lajid  lies  between  the  Habesh 
and  Zeng,  and  the  people  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berberians  of 
the  west.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Sokotra  exports  myrrh  and  the 
Dem-el-acliawen,  a  gum,  which  is  only  found  npon  this  island,  and  is  there 
called  katir.  It  is  sold  in  two  different  qualities,  viz.  as  a  natural  un- 
adulterated resinous  dropping  of  a  red  colour,  and  also  as  an  artificial 
production  with  spurious  additions. 

^  This  combination  is  made  on  the  strength  of  the  passage  in  Jos.  Ant. 
ii.  10,  2  ;  but  then  Josephus  is  not  speaking  of  Seba,  but  of  Sheba.  Q'he 
L5X.  place  Seba  in  northern  Nubia.  The  name  seems  also  to  have  been 
painted  Soba;  and  this  calls  to  mind  Strabo's  ' AcTaaolia.;  ("  Soba-river"), 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  Nile  to  the  west  of  the  Abyssinian 
mountains. 
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received  colonies  from  thence.  The  romantic  statements  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  treasures  of  the  Sabseans  of  Arabia 
may  be  acconnted  for,  partly  from  the  utter  ignorance  of  a 
land,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Arabia  Eudcemon  (pro- 
bably the  Greek  form  of  lDin=  Yemen)  as  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  valuable,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Cushite 
Sabasans  were  confounded  with  the  Joktanite  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  and  partly  from  the  simple  fact  that  statements  relating 
to  the  former  were  transferred  to  the  latter.  And  even  where 
the  distinction  was  preserved  by  the  ancients,  modern  writers 
have  confounded  them,  as  the  articles  Slieba  and  Seba  in 
Winer's  Real-Worterbuch  will  show.  As  the  Jewish  nation 
apparently  came  into  close  contact  with  none  of  the  Joktanitish 
tribes  (except  perhaps  on  the  voyages  to  OpJdr),  the  Arabian 
Seba  are  mentioned  much  less  frequently  in  the  Bible  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  It  is  different  with  the  Oushites,  who 
must  have  been  brought  down  to  the  sea  very  early  by  their 
river-navigation  (compare  Isa.  xviii.  1,  2),  and  who  would 
command  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the  time  of  the  Nabatseans. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  certainly  came  to  Solomon  partly  with  the 
intention  of  connecting  herself  with  a  monarch,  through  whose 
harbours  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf  the  trade  of  her  own  people  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  Gaza,  Tyre,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  to  a 
great  extent,  and  during  war  with  Egypt  exclusively,  carried 
on.  The  principal  exports  of  the  Ethiopian  harbours  were 
negro  slaves  of  both  sexes,  ivory,  ebony,  cinnamon,  amber, 
myrrh,  sandal-wood  (aloe),  incense,  topaz,  emeralds,  and,  above 
all,  refined  gold  (compare  Strabo's  Beschreibung  von  Trog- 
lodytice  und  Meroe  ;  also  Ydkubi  liber  regionum,  ed.  A.  W.  J'. 
Yuynboll,  1861,  p.  121  sqq.).  According  to  the  latter  authority, 
the  gold  mines  of  Ethiopia  excited  the  same  attractive  power  in 
the  earliest  times  of  Islam  as  those  of  California  in  our  own 
day.  Nearly  all  these  articles  of  commerce  are  associated  in 
the  Bible  with  the  Cushite  tribes  already  named,  and  most 
frequently  with  the  Sheba  (the  chief  of  these  tribes,  the 
Cushites  par  excellence)  and  the  Dedan. 

The  latter  are  placed,  along  with  Sheba,  among  the  rich 
and  powerful  nations  carrying  on  a  maritime  trade  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  13 ;  and  in  ch.  xxvii.  15,  20,  they  are  described  as 
trading  with  Tyre  in  ivory,  ebony,  and  tapestry.     The  first 
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two  articles  are  still  specifically  articles  of  Ethiopian  export, 
and  not  Indian  at  all,  as  those  who  look  for  the  Dedan  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  suppose.  Strabo  (xvii.  2)  calls  ebony  a  common 
production  of  Meroe.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Islam,  'Aidab, 
to  the  south  of  Berenice,  was  an  important  harbour  for  the 
export  of  Nubian  ivory  and  gold  (yid.  Ya'kubi  ut  sup.).  And 
the  tapestries  were  either  of  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  manufac- 
ture. The  Nubian  wool  was  peculiarly  suitable  for  tapestries, 
because  it  was  not  loose,  but  more  of  the  nature  of  hair,  like 
that  of  the  Angola  sheep.  The  Egyptian  tapestries,  which 
were  probably  made  of  this  wool,  were  highly  valued  in  ancient 
times ;  and  we  even  find  them  mentioned  in  the  tariff  of 
Diocletian  (compare  W.  H.  Waddington,  Edit  de  Diocletien, 
Paris  1864,  p.  20,  with  note  6,  where  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  to  the  value  of  these  tapestries  are  given). 

If  we  take  the  Dedan  to  be  the  most  northerly  of  these 
Cushites,  it  is  because  we  find  their  caravans  in  Syria.  It  is 
true  that  articles  of  commerce  belonging  to  the  Dedanians 
might  be  taken  by  ship  to  Suez  or  ^la,  and  when  transported 
thence  by  camels  to  Tyre  or  Babylon  be  called  caravans  of  the 
Dedanians,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  caravan  which  travels 
periodically  from  Bagdad  to  Damascus  is  called  the  Persian 
caravan,  because  it  carries  Persian  goods.  But  we  assume  that 
the  Dedanian  caravans  came  from  Africa  itself,  which  was  by 
no  means  impossible,  if  the  people  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Nubia  dwelt  upon  the  Gulf  of  Berenice,  under  the  Allaki 
mountains.  Their  settlements  may  even  have  extended,  either 
originally  or  at  the  time  to  which  the  massa  of  Isaiah  refers, 
still  farther  north  over  a  portion  of  the  Mokattam  (i.e.  the 
mountain  range  running  from  Aswan  to  Suez).  As  all  the 
world  of  all  ages  desired  to  possess  "  the  golden  calf"  (Jer. 
xlvi.  20)  of  Egypt,  su  did  also,  and  even  pre-eminently,  its 
Sduthern  neighbour.  Egypt  had  often  Ethiopian  rulers,  and 
several  times  during  the  existence  of  the  Israelitish  kingdoms. 
A  dynasty  of  this  kind  would  be  sustained  by  such  of  their 
tribe  as  had  established  themselves  with  armed  force  in  the 
land,  and  would  rule  there  till  they  were  forced  out  by  another 
invasion,  or  decimated  and  lost  amongst  a  new  people.  We 
might  assume,  even  if  the  Bible  said  nothing  about  it,  that  in 
this  way  an  Ethiopian  population  gradually  covered  the  whole 
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of  Uie  Mohattam,  and  possibly  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  also,  just 
as  even  at  the  present  day  the  more  important  tribes  of  the 
latter  are  regarded  as  immigrants  and  Egyptians.  But  the 
Bible  also  mentions  these  Cushites.  The  places  and  encamp- 
ments plundered  by  Asa,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15,  on 
the  south-western  frontier  of  Judsea,  must  from  the  context 
have  been  Cushite  ;  for  it  is  not  stated  there,  that  even  Philis- 
tines or  Arabians  had  made  common  cause  with  the  Zerah  who 
invaded  Judah  out  of  Egypt  (or,  as  others  suppose,  across  the 
Mokattam  out  of  Nubia),  and  had  been  chastised  by  Asa  on 
that  account.  Later  still,  under  Joram's  reign,  the  Philistines 
and  Arabs  there  did  indeed  plunder  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
16),  but  they  did  so  'al-yad  Kushim,  "  in  alliance  with  the 
Cushites,"  who  had  found  their  permanent  settlements  on  the 
N.E.  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  probably  passed  as  subjects  of  that 
land.  If  we  confine  the  true  land  of  the  Egyptians  to  tlie 
hanks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta,  as  we  ought,  the  eastern 
mountains  of  Cushite  Cabilse  (called  Arabes,  "  nomads,"  even 
by  the  ancients;  cf.  "the  tents  of  Cushan"  in  Hab.  iii.  7) 
and  the  harbours  of  the  Red  Sea  from  aSw^^  downwards  be- 
longed to  trading  tribes  of  Cushites. 

The  massd'  hardbh  in  ch.  xxi.  13-15  agrees  with  this  view 
of  the  land  and  population  of  the  Dedanians.  The  caravans  are 
on  the  road  to  Babylon,  bringing  the  productions  of  Ethiopia  as 
contributions  towards  the  demand  made  for  articles  of  luxury 
in  the  enormous  capital.  The  road  leads  by  Petra,  Maan, 
and  Korakir,  and  one  somewhat  farther  south  by  Duma  and 
Sukdka.  There,  probably  not  far  from  Duma,  they  learn  how 
near  the  enemy  are,  and  flee,  leaving  the  open  road  and  taking 
the  direction  towards  Tema  through  the  protecting  labyrinth 
of  the  Downs.  Between  this  city  and  Duma,  as  many  from 
both  places  have  assured  me  in  the  most  trustworthy  manner, 
there  is  no  direct  road,  nor  has  there  ever  been  one.^  And 
over  all  this  ground  you  do  not  find  a  single  drop  of  water 
either  in  winter  or  summer,  since  the  flying  sand  itself  renders 
it  impossible  to  provide  cisterns  for  collecting  the  rain-water. 
Yet  the  distance  between  the  two  is  not  more  than  forty  hours, 

1  The  road  led  from  Tema,  by  Korakir,  Ezrak,  and  Kasam,  to  the 
north  ;  at  Ezrak  one  branched  off  to  the  west  {Bozrah  and  Amman),  at 
Kasam  another  branched  off  to  Damascus. 
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since  Tema  lies  to  the  n.e.  of  Tehuk,  and  not  to  the  -S.^.,  as 
marked  upon  our  maps ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Arabian 
geographers  do  not  even  reckon  it  as  belonging  to  the  Penin- 
sula, but  place  it  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  some  even  in  Syria 
itself. "^     Now  if  the  yaar  (ver.  13),  into  which  the  Dedanians 

fled,  was  the  Arabian^.cj,  their  flight  ended  at  Tema  ;  for  the 

great  TFa'V  of  Arabia,  i.e.  the  land  of  the  Harra,  commences 
there.  And  if  it  is  "  forest,"  the  prophet  had  no  doubt  the 
western  coast  mountains  in  his  mind  ;  for  since  the  mountains 
of  Seir  certainly  derived  their  name  from  their  original  forests 
(even  now,  according  to  Burckhardt  and  others,  there  are  still 
many  holm-oaks  there),  the  Hisma  were  very  likely  wooded  as 
well.  According  to  a  statement  in  Yakdt's  Geograph.  Lexicon 
(s.  V.  Iram),  the  higher  portions  of  them,  the  Gebel  Iram,  were 
covered  with  firs  (Snobar)  even  in  later  times.  Their  seeking 
for  a  hiding-place  in  the  Wa'"r  or  forest  is  contrasted  with 
their  spending  the  night  by  the  wells  of  the  free  open  steppe, 
where  the  caravans  encamp  when  there  is  no  danger  appre- 
hended. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  ver.  13  according  to  the 
LXX.  The  rendering  of  the  words  CJIT  mmK  by  iv  rrj 
6Sc3  AaiSdv  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  circumstance, 
to  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  call  attention.  There 
lies  to  the  west  of  Tema  a  city  in  ruins  called  Dedan,  which 
was  probably  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Seventy  and  well 
known  to  them,  so  that  the  'or'choth  jyddnim  suggested  to 
their  minds  the  road  which  runs  from  Tema  to  this  city.  It 
is  the  same  road  of  which  the  Onomasticon  says,  Aaihdv,  iv  ry 
'ISovfiaLO.,  ft)?  'lepe/it'a?.  irapaKeerat  ry  0ava,  to?  aTTo  a-rj/iielccv 
8'  TTpo?  /3oppav.  Only  if  Eusebius  understood  by  0avd  the 
place  called  Punon  in  Num.  xxxiii.  42,  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  valley  of  the  Arabu)  he  had  not  formed  a  correct  idea  of 
the  actual  situation  of  this  city ;  for  in  Yakut's  Geographical 
Lexicon  it  is  said  that  "  Dedan  was  formerly  a  fine  city  on  the 
border  of  the  Belka  towards  the  Higaz,  which  is  now  desolate." 
The  Kitab  el-merdsid,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  are 
innumerable  typographical  errors,  substitutes  for  the  name  of 

'  See  my  paper  on  "  Northern  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  Desert,"  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  d.  allg.  Erdkunde,  1865. 
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the  city  tlie  Persian  word  Dedeban,  and  reads  incorrectly 
"  road "  instead  of  "  frontier."  The  true  reading  must  have 
been  either  "  in  the  Belka,  on  the  high  road,  near  to  Higaz" 
or  "  belonging  to  Higaz,  on  the  road  to  the  Belha ; "  but  in 
either  case  Yakut  would  have  expressed  himself  differently. 
N'ow,  as  neither  the  ./IraSa- valley,  nor  GilaX  and  the  Se,rah 
mountains  (of  S&ir)  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Bdha, 
whereas  the  more  easterly  places,  such  as  Ma  an,  Edruh,  Gerba, 
Muta,  and  others,  were,  the  statement  made  by  Yakiit  leads  us 
to  assume  that  a  traveller  from  Muta  to  Tehuh  would  have  the 
city  of  Dedan  on  one  side,  and  that  the  right  side,  since  all 
cultivation  ceases  to  the  left  of  the  road.  It  is  very  natural  to 
connect  it  with  Bedan,  the  Keturasan  city  mentioned  above ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  mentioned  twice  in  connection 
with  Edom  (viz.  in  Jer.  xlix.  8  and  Ezek.  xxv.  13,  probably 
because  it  was  associated  with  Edom  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Chaldean  empire)  may  have  led  Eusebius  to  place  it  in 
the  Aralah.  The  idea  of  its  having  belonged  originally  to 
Edom  may  be  dismissed  without  hesitation ;  for  all  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Keturaeans  are  certainly  to  be  thought  of  as 
beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  Edom,  and  even  Dedan  is  not 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  among  the  kindred  and  districts  of 
Edom,  whereas  in  Jer.  xxv.  21,  23,  it  is  expressly  separated 
from  Edom  and  connected  with  two  other  cities  of  the  desert, 
viz.  Tema  and  Buz,  because,  even  if  temporarily  belonging  to 
Edom,  it  may  have  had  much  in  common  with  the  latter  in 
position,  mode  of  life,  municipal  constitution,  and  history. 
The  farther  it  was  removed  from  Edom  proper,  i.e.  the  more 
it  lay  to  the  south  of  Aila,  the  more  does  its  situation  agree 
with  Ezek.  xxv.  1 3,  where  it  is  placed  in  contrast  with  Teman, 
which  was  situated,  according  to  Eusebius,  to  the  north  of 
Petra.  Although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  place  lying 
farther  south  than  Aila  that  it  was  situated  in  the  Belka,  the 
Arabian  geographers,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  unfre- 
quently  represented  the  Higaz  as  beginning  at  a  line  drawn 
in  the  latitude  of  Median ;  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  look 
for  the  ruins  of  Bedan  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Ilismah,  especially  as  there  is  a  valley  of  Meddn  there,  which 
slopes  off  towards  the  east.  This  name  is  not  met  with  any- 
where else  in  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  is  too  striking  in 
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this  particular  country  for  it  to  be  possible  to  avoid  conjecturing 
that  it  oricrinally  belonged  to  a  ruined  city  situated  there,  which 
is  called  MaSidva  (read  MaSdva)  in  Ptol.  (Wilb.  p.  408),  and 
was  most  probably  the  principal  place  belonging  to  the  Ketu- 
raean  tribe  of  Meddn  (Gen.  xxv.  2). 

Assuming  the  identity  of  p^,  and  ^^IjjjJI,  the  only  question 

that  remains  is,  how  the  second  could  arise  from  the  first,  and 
how  it  could  get  the  article?  Both  these  questions  are 
answered  by  the  assumption  that  the  word  d'ddn,  -A^hich  was 
almost  intolerable  (at  any  rate  to  an  Arabic  ear),  was  traced 
back  to  a  root  TiT  by  the  extension  of  the  first  syllable,  and 
thus  the  termination  became  the  forming  syllable.     In  this 

way  they  got  the  form  ^^,  which  is  very  frequent  in  Arabic 

names  of  places,  with  a  really  appellative  signification,  and 
such  a  word  would  very  properly  receive  the  article.*^  Euse- 
bius  adopts  a  shorter  course.  He  imagines  that  there  were 
originally  two  different  names,  viz.  V^,  (a  defective  ly"?.)  the 
name  of  the  Keturjean  city,  and  I'll,  (probably  according  to  the 

form  3^y,  equivalent  to  ^'■^•>)  that  of  the  Cushite  tribe,  which  he 

supposes  to  have  lived  in  the  Syrian  desert ;  for  in  a  different 
article  of  the  Onomasticon  from  the  one  mentioned  before  he 
says,  AaBav,  ev  yfj  Kij^ap  a>',  'Iepefj,ia<i.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  double  orthography,  the  distinction  which  he 
draws  between  the  two  tribes  is  at  any  rate  supported  by  the 
biblical  account,  and  is  by  no  means  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
more  modern  assumption  of  mixed  races  or  the  variations  of 
genealogies.  The  Bible  calls  the  Cushites,  Dedan  and  Sheha, 
very  ancient  tribes,  and  the  two  Keturseans  of  the  same  name 
very  youthful  tribes.  Now  if  we  are  to  take  this  as  undeniable 
testimony,  why  may  we  not  assume,  as  the  real  explanation  of 

'  Words  formed  from  the  root  n  are  rare  even  in  Arabic ;  but  among 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert  did  is  the  usual  name  given  to 
the  breast  of  a  woman.  As  the  Arab  used  the  names  of  all  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body  at  any  rate  as  designations  to  be  applied  to  the  soil, 
there  might  be  some  hilly  formation  near  Dedan  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  etymon  here,  although  the  people  needed  no  such  motive  as  this  for 
giving  a  native  sound  to  a  foreign  word. 
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the  sameness  of  the  names,  that  the  father  of  the  latter  called 
the  two  brothers  by  the  names  of  two  flourishing  tribes,  since 
the  name  of  the  genealogical  founder  of  any  people  was  re- 
garded by  the  Shemites  as  a  name  of  good  omen  ?  Or  why 
may  not  the  mother  have  been  a  Cushite,  who  called  her  two 
sons  by  the  names  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  her  own 
people  ?  The  Keturseans  with  their  uninterrupted  intercourse 
with  the  African  coast,  like  the  modern  dwellers  upon  the  Eed 
Sea,  are  sure  to  have  had  a  large  number  of  Cushite  wives, 
who  would  often  give  exotic  names  to  their  children.  More- 
over, there  is  an  Arabic  proverb  which  warns  us  against 
inquiring  too  minutely  into  the  v?hy  and  wherefore  of  Semitic 
pi'oper  names.  Such  inquiries  are  of  very  doubtful  worth 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  only  lead  to  frivolities. 
Any  one,  however,  who  thinks  similarity  of  names  quite  a 
sufficient  reason  for  trying  to  combine  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements,  can  show  his  skill  in  this  art  of  cookery  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  upon  the  genealogies  of  the  Arabs.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  are  probably  thirty  tribes  or  branches  of 
tribes  called  Sad  in  the  Peninsula,  in  Syria,  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  in  Egypt,  who  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  except 
the  name;  and  quite  as  many  with  the  names  Hamddn,  Chdlid, 
All,  Gdnim,  Hasan,  Muhammed,  and  so  forth. 
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CONTENTS. — Introduction.     Book  First  :— History  of  the  Origin  of  the  New 
Testament  Writings — History  of  the  Literature.     Book  Second  : — History 
of  the  Collection  of  the  New  Testament  Writings — History  of  the  Canon. 
Book  Third  : — History  of  the  Preservation  of  the  New  Testament  Writings 
— History  of  the  Text.      Book  Fourth  : — History  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  New  Testament  Writings — History  of  the  Versions.     Book  Fifth  : — 
History  of  the  Theological  Use  of  the  .New  Testament  Writings— History 
of  Exegesis. 
'  It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  single  volume  which  contains  so  much  that  is  helpful 
to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  Considering  that  so  much  ground  is  covered, 
the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  given  are  remarkable.    Professor  Eeuss's 
work  is  not  that  of  a  compiler,  but  of  an  original  thinker,  who  throughout  this  encyclo- 
psedio  volume  depends  much  more  on  his  own  research  than  on  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  thoroughly  well  done,  accurate,  and  full  of  life.' — 
Expositor. 

'  One  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  of  Messrs.  Clark's  valuable  publications.  ...  Its 
usefulness  is  attested  by  undiminished  vitality.  .  .  .  His  method  is  admirable,  and  he 
unites  German  exhaustiveness  with  French  lucidity  and  brilliancy  of  expression.  .  .  . 
The  sketch  of  the  great  exegetio  epochs,  their  chief  characteristics,  and  the  critical 
estimates  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  is  given  by  the  author  with  a  compression  and 
a  mastery  that  have  never  been  surpassed.' — Archdeacon  Farrae. 

'  I  think  the  work  of  Reuss  exceedingly  valuable.' — Professor  0.  A.  Beiggs,  D.D. 
'  I  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  topic  more  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  readable, 
and  I  regard  the  work  as  one  of  real  value  to  scholars.' — President  Alvah  Hovby, 
Newton  Theological  Institute. 

'A  work  of  rare  and  long-tested  merit.  ...  I  am  sure  that  every  theological  teacher 
will  be  glai  to  be  able  to  refer  his  students  to  it' — Professor  P.  H.  Seenstra, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Just  published  in  ex.  8vo,  price  Ss., 

THE   OLDEST  CHURCH   MANUAL 

CALLED   THE 

^eacbing    of   tbe   twelve   Hpostlcs. 

The  Didachh  and  Kindred  Documents  in  the  Original,  with  Translations  and 
Discussions  of  Post-Apostolic  Teaching,  Baptism,  Worship,  and  Discipline, 
and  with  Illustrations  and  Fac-Similes  of  the  Jerusalem  Manuscript. 

By   PHILIP   SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

PROFESSOR    IN    UNION    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY,    NEW    YORK. 

'  The  best  work  on  the  Didachfe  which  has  yet  appeared.' — Churchman. 


Just  published,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  Qd., 

CREATION; 

OR,  THE  BIBLICAL  COSMOGONY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  Professor  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  LL.D. 

'  "Written  wittt  much  knowledge  and  tact,  .  .  .  suggestive  and  stimulating.' — British 

Quart&rly  Revieno.  ,     .      ,       ,       ^.,  ,  „,■,.,.-, 

'  The  issue  of  this  book  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  beautiful  career.  .  .  ,  This,  his  last 
book  coming  from  the  author's  deathbed,  will  serve  two  causes  ;  it  will  aid  science  by 
showing  that  it  is  a  friend  of  the  faith,  and  it  will  aid  Christianity  by  showing  that  it 
need  not  fear  the  test  of  the  latest  scientific  research.'— Presbyterian  Review. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Twenty  Handsome  9,vo  Volumes,  Subscription  Peice  £5,  5s., 

MEYER'S 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

unrtraUed  as  an  interpreter  of  the  grammatloal  and  Wstorlcal  meaning  of  the  SMrea 
writers.  The  Publishers  have  now  rendered  another  seasonable  and  important  semoe  lo 
English  students  in  producing  this  translation.'— Giiarfian. 

Each  Volume  will  be  sold  separately  at  10s.  6d.  to  Non^Subscriben. 

CRITICAL  AND    EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  MEYER, 
Oberconsistorialrath,  Hannover. 
The  portion  contributed  by  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  placed  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Crombie,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  University 
of  Glasgow. 

1st  YeaP — Eomans,  Two  Volumes. 
Galatians,  One  .Volume. 
St.  John's  Gospel,  Vol.  I. 
2d  Year— St.  John's  Gospel,  Vol.  11. 

Fhilippians  and  Colossians,  One  Volume. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  I. 
Corinthians,  Vol.  I. 
3d  Year— Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II. 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Two  Volumes. 
Corinthians,  Vol.  II. 
4th  Year — Mark  and  Luke,  Two  Volumes. 

Ephesians  and  Philemon,  One  Volume. 
Thessalonians.     {Dr.  Lunemann.) 
Bth  Year — Timothy  and  Titus.     (Dr.  Iluther.) 
Peter  and  Jude.     {Dr.  Huiher.) 
Hebrews.     {Dr.  Lunemann.) 
James  and  John.     {Dr.  Huther. ) 

The  series,  as  written  by  Meyer  himself,  is  completed  by  the  pjtilicaiion  of  Ephesians 
with  Philemon  in  one  volume.  But  to  this  the  Publishers  heme  thought  it  right  to  add 
Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  by  Dr.  Liinemann,  and  the  Pastoral  and  Catholic  Epistles, 
by  Dr.  Huther.  So  few,  however,  of  the  Subscribers  ha/ve  expressed  a  desire  to  have  Dr. 
Diisterdieck's  Commentary  on  Revelation  included,  thcut  it  lias  been  resolved  in  the  mean- 
time not  to  undertake  it.  

'  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  last  edition  of  the  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  learned  com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  most  carefully  consulted  throughout ;  and  I  must  again, 
as  in  the  preface  to  the  Galatians,  avow  my  great  obligations  to  the  acumen  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  learned  editor.' — Bishop  Ellicott  in  Preface  to  his  '  Commentary  on  Ephesians.' 

'  The  ablest  grammatical  exegete  of  the  age.' — Philip  Schapf,  D.D. 

'  In  accuracy  of  scholarship  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  he  is  equalled  by  few.' — 
Literary  Churchman. 

'  We  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  remains,  of  its  own  kind,  the  very  best  Commentary 
of  the  New  Testament  which  we  possess.' — Church  Bells. 

'  No  exegetical  work  is  on  the  whole  more  valuable,  or  stands  in  higher  pnblio  esteem. 
As  a  critic  he  is  candid  and  cautious;  exact  to  minuteness  in  philology ;  a  master  of  the 
grammatical  and  historical  method  of  interpretation.' — Princeton  Review. 


T.  and  T.  ClarUs  Publications. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

By  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  1-100.     In  Two  Divisions.     Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  2l8. 
ANTE-NICENE  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  100-325.      In  Two  Divisions.     Ex.  demy  8vo, 

price  21s. 
NICENE  and  POST-NICENE  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  325-600.     In  Two  Divisions.    Ex. 

demy  8vo,  price  2l8. 
MEDIEVAL   CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.   590-1073.     In   Two  Divisions.      Ex.  demy  8vo, 

price  21s. 

'No  student,  and  indeed  no  critic,  can  with  fairness  overlook  a  work  like  the  present, 
written  with  such  evident  candour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  early  Christian  history.' — Scotsman. 

'  I  trust  that  this  very  instructive  volume  will  find  its  way  to  the  libraVy  table  of  every 
minister  who  cares  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  foundations  of  Christianity.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  congratulating  you  on  having  carried  through  the  press  this  noble  contri- 
bution to  historical  literature.  I  think  that  there  is  no  other  work  which  equals  it  m 
many  important  excellences.' — Eev.  Prof.  Fisher,  D.D. 

'In  no  other  work  of  its  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  will  students  and  genera) 
readers  find  so  much  to  instruct  and  interest  them.'— Rev.  Prof.  Hitchcock.  P.P. 

In  demy  ito,  Third  Edition,  with  Supplement,  price  38s., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL  LEXICON  OF  NEW 
TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

By  HERMANN  CEEMEE,  D.D., 

PEOFESSOR    OF  THEOLOGY    IN   THE    nUIVEKSITY   OF   GRKIFSWALD. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    THE    SECOND    EDITION 
By  WILLIAM  URWICK,  M.A. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT,    WHICH  IS  INCLUDED   IN   THE  ABOVE,    MAY  BE  HAD 
SEPARATELY,  price  Us. 

•Dr  Cremer's  work  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  in  Germany.  It  gives  with 
care  and  thoroughness  a  complete  history,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  each  word  and  phrase 
?w  it  deals  with         .  Dr.  Cremer's  explanations  are  most  lucidly  set  ov.V—Chmrd%an. 

f  I  is  batdTy  pos'sible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  accurate  and  idiomatic,  and  the  additions  to  the 
later  edition  are  considerable  and  important.'— OA«rc/sBcZfe.  v.-  i,  •         * 

<We  cannot  find  an  important  word  in  our  Greek  New  Testament  which  is  not 
discussed  wHh  a  fulness  and  discrimination  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.'- 
Nonconformist. 

In  demy  Suo,  price  9s., 

GREEK   AND    ENGLISH    LEXICON   OF    THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Prof.  EDWAED  EOBINSON,  D.D. 

■We  reeard  this  Lexicon  as  a  valuable  addition  to  philological  science  and  on  the 
whole!  tlTlJ  Lexicon  v.^on  the  New  Testament  which  a  student  could  purchase.'- 
baptist  Magazine. 


T.  and  T.   Clark's  Publications. 


Just  puhlislied,  in  demy  Sco,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE   THEORY   OF   MORALS. 

By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Paris. 
TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   LATEST   FRENCH    EDITION. 

CONTENTS.— Book  I. :— Pleasure  and  Good— Good  and  Law  -The  Principle^  of 
Excellence,  or  of  Perfection— The  Principle  of  Happiness— Impersonal  Goods— The 
True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful— Ahsolute  Good.  Book  II. :— Nature  and  Basis 
of  the  Moral  Law— Good  and  Duty— Definite  and  Indefinite  Duties— Bight  and  Duty- 
Division  of  Duties— Gonaiot  of  Duties.  Book  III. :— The  Moral  Consciousness— Moral 
Intention— Moral  Probabilisni— Universality  of  Moral  Principles— The  Moral  Sentiment 
— Liberty— Kant's  Theory  of  Liberty— Virtue — Moral  Progress — Sin — Merit  and 
Demerit,  the  Sanctions  of  the  Moral  Law — Religion. 

'  As  remarkable  for  the  force  and  beauty  of  its  form  of  expression  as  for  its  vast  and 
varied  learning,  its  philosophical  acumen,  and  its  uniform  attitude  of  reverence  toward 
religious  and  moral  problems  of  the  most  transcendent  interest  to  mankind.' — Literary 
World. 

'  This  book  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Let 
the  student  of  morals  and  religion  read  it  for  himself.  It  is  pleasant  reading,  and  the 
translation  seems  to  us  in  every  respect  admirable.' —  Watchman. 

By  the  same  Author. 

In  One  Volume,  Svo,  Second  Edition,  price  12s., 

FINAL    CAUSES. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    LATEST    FRENCH    EDITION' 

By  WILLIAM  AFFLECK,  B.D. 

CONTENTS.— Prkliminary  Chapter- The  Problem.  Book  I.— The  Law  of 
Finality.    Book  II. — The  i'irst  Cause  of  Finality.    Appesdix. 

'This  very  learned,  accurate,  and,  within  its  prescribed  limits,  exhaustive  work.  .  ,  . 
The  book  as  a  whole  abounds  in  matter  of  the  highest  interest,  and  is  a  model  of  learn- 
ing and  judicious  treatment.' — Guardian. 

'  A  great  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  M.  Janet  has  mastered  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  is  at  home  in  the  literature  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  has 
that  faculty  of  felicitous  expression  wliich  makes  French  books  of  the  highest  class  such 
delightful  reading ;  ...  in  clearness,  vigour,  and  depth  it  has  been  seldom  equalled,  and 
more  seldom  excelled,  in  philosophical  literature.' — Spectator. 

'  A  wealth  of  scientific  knowledge  and  a  logical  acumen  which  will  win  the  admiration 
of  every  reader.' — Church  Qitarterly  Review. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  IQs.  6rf., 

THE    BIBLE    DOCTRINE    OF    MAN. 

{SEVENTH  SERIES  OF  CUNNINGHAM  LECTURES.) 

•     By  JOHISr  LAIDLAW,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 


'  An  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  anthropology  of  the 
sacred  writings,  perhaps  the  most  considerable  that  has  appeared  in  our  own  language.' 
— Literary  Churchman. 

'The  work  is  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  a  subject  which  must  always  have  deep 
interest  for  the  devout  student  of  the  Bible.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'  Dr.  Laidlaw's  work  is  scholarly,  able,  interesting,  and  valuable.  .  .  .  Thoughtful 
and  devout  minds  will  find  much  to  stimulate,  and  not  a  little  to  assist,  their  meditations 
in  this  learned  and,  let  us  add,  charmingly  printed  volume.' — Record. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  take  this  to  be  the  most  sensible  and  reasonable  statement  of  the 
Biblical  psychology  of  man  we  have  met.' — Expositor. 


T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


PROFESSOR    GODET'S    WORKS. 


In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  31s.  6cl., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

By  F.  GODET,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  NEUCHATEL. 

'  This  work  forms  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  modern  Inquiry,  and  is  itself  so  rich  in 
spiritual  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  too  closely ;  and  we  welcome  this  treatit-e 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Godet.  We  have  no  more  competent  exegete,  and  this  new  volume 
shows  all  the  learning  and  vivacity  for  which  the  Author  is  distinguished.' — Freeman. 


In  Two  Volumes,  %vo,  price  21s., 

THE     GOSPEL    OF    ST.     LUKE. 

CranglateB  from  tijs  StconU  JFcencji  ffiittton. 

'  Marked  by  clearness  and  good  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  value  and  interest  a 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  copious  works  specially  designed  to  illustrate  this  Gospel.'- 
Guardian. 


In  Two  Volumes,  8uo,  price  21s., 

ST.  PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO   THE   ROMANS. 

'We  have  looked  through  it  with  great  care,  and  have  been  charmed  not  less  by  the 
clearness  and  fervour  of  its  evangelical  principles  than  by  the  carefulness  of  its  exegesis, 
its  fine  touches  of  spiritual  intuition,  and  its  appositeness  of  historical  illustration.' — 
Baptist  Magazine.  

In  crown  8i'o,  Second  Edition,  price  6s., 

DEFENCE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

TRANSLATED  BT   THE 

Hon.  and  Eev.  Canon  LYTTELTON,  M.A., 

RECTOR  OF  HAGLEY. 

'  This  volume  is  not  unworthy  of  the  great  reputation  which  Professor  Godet  enjoys. 
It  shows  the  same  breadth  of  reading  and  extent  of  learning  as  his  previous  works,  and 
the  same  power  of  eloquent  utterance.' — Chwch  Bells. 

'Professor  Godet  is  at  once  so  devoutly  evangelical  in  his  spirit,  and  so  profoundly 
intelligent  in  his  apprehension  of  truth,  that  we  shall  all  welcome  these  contributions  to 
the  study  of  much-debated  subjects  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.' — Christian  World. 

In  demy  9>vo,  Fourth  Edition,  price  10s.  6d, 

MODERN  DOUBT  AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF. 

A  Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  addressed  to  Earnest 

Seekers  after  Truth. 

By  THEODORE  CHRISTLIEB,  D.D., 

UNIVERSITY    PREACHER    AND    PROFESSOR    OF   THEOLOGY    AT    BOSH. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  chiefly  by  the  Bev.  H.  U.  VVeitbrecht, 
Ph.D.,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury,  M.A. 

'  We  recommend  the  volume  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  among  recent 
contributions  to  our  apologetic  literature.  .  ._.  We  are  heartily  thankful  both  to  the 
Iparnad  Author  and  to  his  translators.' — Gnardian. 

'We  exoress  our  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  ability  displayed  in  this  work,  and  of 
tbfi  sDirit  of  deep  piety  which  pervades  it;  and  whilst  we  commend  it  to  the  careful 
r.Prusal  of  our  readers,  we  heai-tily  rejoice  that  in  these  days  of  reproach  and  blasphemy 
so  able  a  champion  has  come  forward  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.'— CAWa^ian  Observer. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Just  published,  in  crown  Swo,  price  6s., 

OLD    AND    NEW    THEOLOGY: 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITIQUE. 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  HEARD,  M.A. 

'  We  can  promise  all  real  students  of  Holy  Scripture  who  have  found  their  way  out 
of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  scholastic  byelanes  and  rute,  and  are  striving  to  reach  the 
broad  and  firm  high  road  that  leads  to  the  Eternal  City,  a  real  treat  from  the  perusal  of 
these  pages.  Progressive  theologians,  who  desire  tn  find  "  the  old  in  the  new,  and  the 
new  in  the  old,"  will  be  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Heard  for  this  courageous  and  able 
work.' — Ckristian  World. 

'  Among  the  many  excellent  theological  works,  whether  English  or  German,  published 
by  Messrs.  Clark,  there  are  few  that  deserve  more  careful  study  than  this  book.  ...  It 
cannot  fail  to  charm  by  its  grace  of  style,  and  to  supply  food  for  solid  thought.' — Dublin 
Express. 

'  We  predict  an  earnest  welcome  for  this  volume.  .  .  .  We  could  wish  that  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  this  book  were  widely  diffused  among  Christian  people,  in  all  Churches.' 
— Literary  Wo7'ld, 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Fifth  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s., 

THE    TRIPARTITE     NATURE    OF    MAN: 

SPIRIT,  SOUL,  AND  BODY. 

Applied  to  Illustrate  and  Explain  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  the  New 
Birth,  the  Disembodied  State,  and  the  Spiritual  Body. 

'  The  author  has  got  a  striking  and  consistent  theory.  Whether  agreeing  or  disagi-ee- 
inpr  with  that  theory,  it  is  a  book  which  any  student  of  the  Bible  may  read  with  pleasure.' 
— Guardian. 

'  An  elaborate,  Ingenious,  and  very  able  book.' — London  Quarterly  Beview. 

*  The  subject  is  discussed  with  much  ability  and  learning,  and  the  style  is  sprightly 
and  readable.  It  is  candid  in  its  tone,  and  original  both  in  thought  and  illustration.' — 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8ko,  price  9s., 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF    THE    HOLY    SPIRIT. 

{NINTH  SERIES  OF  THE  CUNNINGHAM  LECTURES.) 

By  Rev.  GEO.  SMEATON,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

'  A  valuable  monograph.  .  .  .  The  masterly  exposition  of  doctrine  given  in  these 
lectures  has  been  augmented  in  value  by  the  wise  references  to  current  needs  and 
common  misconceptions.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Second  Edition,  in  demy  8i'o,  price  10s.  M., 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    ATONEMENT 

AS    TAUGHT    BY    CHRIST    HIMSELF; 

Or,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  Exegetically  Expounded  and  Classified. 

'  We  attach  very  great  value  to  this  seasonable  and  scholarly  production.  The  idea 
of  the  work  is  most  happy,  and  the  execution  of  it  worthy  of  the  idea.  On  a  scheme 
of  truly  Baconian  exegetical  induction,  he  presents  us  with  a  complete  view  of  the 
various  positions  or  propositions  which  a  full  and  sound  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
embraces.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

'  The  plan  of  the  book  is  admirable.  A  monograph  and  exegesis  of  our  Lord's  own 
sayings  on  this  greatest  of  subjects  concerning  Himself,  must  needs  be  valuable  to  all 
iheologians.  And  the  execution  is  thorough  and  painstaking — exhaustive  as  far  as  the 
completeness  of  range  over  these  sayin2;s  is  ccmcerned.' — Contemporary  Review. 
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Adam  (J.,  D.D.) — An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  oe  James.    8vo,  9s. 

Ahlfeld  (Dr.),  etc. — The  Voice  from  the  Cross  :   Sermons  on  our 

Lord's  Passion  hf  Eminent  Living  Preachers  of  Germany.     Cr.  8vo,  price  5s. 

Alexander  (Prof.  W.  Lindsay) — System  of  Biblical   Theology. 

'        Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Alexander  (Dr.  J.  A.) — Commentary  on  Isaiah.    Two  vols.  8vo,  17s. 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library — A  Collection  of  all  the  Works 

OF  THE  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Chttrch  prior  to  the  Counoil  of 

'NiOMA..     Twenty- four  vols.  8vo,  Subscription  price,  £6,  6s. 

Augustine's  Works — Edited  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.      Fifteen  vols. 

8vo,  Subscription  price,  £S,  19s. 
Bannerman  (Prof.) — The  Church  of  Christ.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 
Bannerman  (Rev.  D.D.) — The  Doctrine  of  the  Church.    8vo,  12s. 
Baumgarten  (Professor) — Apostolic  History.    Tliree  vols.  8vo,  27s. 
Beck  (Dr.) — Outlines  of  Biblical  Psychology.     Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Pastoral  Theology  in  the  New  Testament.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Bengel — Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament.     With  Original  Notes, 
Explanatory  and  Illustrative.     Five  vols.  8vo,  Subscription  price,  3l3.  6d. 
Cheaper  Edition,  the  five  volumes  hound  in  three,  24s. 
Besser's  Christ  the  Life  of  the  World.    Price  6s. 
Bible-Class  Handbooks.     Crown  8vo. 

BiNNiE  (Prof.)— The  Church,  Is.  6d. 

Brown  (Principal)— The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  2s. 

Candlish  (Prof.) — The  Christian  Sacraments,  Is.  6d. 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Is.  6d. 

Christian  Doctrine  of  God.     Is.  6d. 

Davidson  (Prof.)— The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2s.  6d. " 

Dods  (Marcus,  D.D.)— Post-Exilian  Prophets,  2s.     Book  of  Genesis,  2s. 

Douglas  (Principal)- Book  of  Joshua,  Is.  6d.     Book  of  Judges,  Is.  3d. 

Hamilton  (T.,  D.D.)— Irish  Presbyterian  Church  History,  2s. 

Henderson  (Archibald,  M.A.)— Palestine,  with  Maps.    The  maps  are  by 
Captain  Conder,  R.  E.,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Price  2s.  6d. 

KiLPATRiCK  (T.  B.,  B.D.) — Butler's  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature.  Is.  6d. 

Lindsay  (Prof.)— St.  Mark's  Gospel,  2s.  6d. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel,  Parti.,  2s.  ;  Part  II.,  Is.  3d. 

The  Reformation,  2s. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Two  vols.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Macgregor  (Prof.)— The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Is.  6d. 

Macpheuson  (John,  M.A.)— Presbyterianism,  Is.  6d. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  2s. 

■  The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,  Is.  6d. 


MuRPHT  (Prof.)- The  Books  of  Chronicles,  Is.  6d. 
SCRYMGEOUR  (AVm.)— Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  2s. 


6d. 


Stalker  "(James,'!!.  A.)— Life  of  Christ,  Is.  6d.    Life  of  St.  Paul,  Is.  6d. 
Smith  (George,  LL.D.)— A  Short  History  of  Mission3,_2s.  6d 
Thomson  (WD  M.A.)— Christian  Miracles  and  Conclusions  of  Science.    2s. 
Walker  (Norman  L.,  M.A.)-Sbotti8h  Church  History,  Is  6d. 
Whyte  (Alexander,  D.D.)-The  Shorter  Catechism,  2a.  6d. 
Bible-Class  Primers.     Paper  covers,  6d.  each;  free  by  post,  7d,     In 

Gt oirrpiroNy  D.D.V-Life  of  Paul.      Ivebach  (James,  M.A.>-Li£e  of  Moses. 
Patekson  (Prof.  J.  A.)-Period  of  the  Judges.  
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Bible-Class  Primers — continued. 

EoBSON  f  John.  D.C)— Outlines  of  Protestant  Missions.  _^  ,  _  .,  ,  „,  .  . 
SalXd  (Prof.V-Life  of  Peter.  The  Shorter  Catechism,  3  Parts.  Liie  of  Chnst. 
Smith  fH  W.,  D.D.')— Outlines  of  Early  Church  History. 

THOMSON(P,M-A.)-Lifeof  David.       •VALKBR(WMA.>_The  Kings  of  Israel. 
WrsTBREOTHAM  (Ratner,  M.A.)— Life  and  Eeign  of  Solomon. 
WiTHBKOW  (Prof.)— The  History  of  the  Reformation. 

BlaiMe  (Prof.  W.  G.)— The  Preachers  oe  Scotland  from  the  6th 

TO  THE  19th  Cbntukt.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testasient.    Two  vols.  8to,  21s. 
Bowman  (T.,  M.A.)— Easy  and  Complete  Hebrew  Course.    8vo. 

Part  I.,  73.  6d. ;  Part  II;,  10s.  6d.  ,    ,     ,  j 

Briggs  (Prof.) — Biblical  Study:  Its  Principles,  Methods,  and 
History.     Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  7s.  6d, 

American  Presbyterianism.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Messianic  Prophecy.    Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Brown  (David,  D.D.) — Christ's  Second  Coming:   Will  it  be  Pre- 

MilLenuial  ?    Seventh  Edition,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Bruce  (A.  B.,  D.D.)— The  Training  of  the  Twelve  ;  exhibiting. the 

Twelve  Disciples  under  Discipline  for  the  Apostleship.    3rd  Ed.,  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  in  its  Physical,  Ethical,  and 

Ofla.cial  Aspects.     Second  Edition,  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Buchanan  (Professor) — The  Doctrine  of  Justification.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Comfort  in  Affliction.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

On  Improvement  of  Affliction.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Bungener  (Felix) — Rome  and  the  Council  in  19thCentury.  Cr.8vo,5s. 
Calvin's  Institutes  of  Christian  Religion.  (Translation. ) 2 vols.  8vo,  1 4s. 
Calvini    Institutio    Christianae    Beligionis.      Curavit    A,    Tholuck. 

Two  vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price,  14s. 

Candlish  (Prof.  J.  S.,  D.D.) — The  Kingdom  of  God,  Biblically  and 

Historically  Consideked.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Caspari  (C.  E.) — A  Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduc- 
tion TO  THE  Life  of  Christ.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Gaspers  (A.)— The  Footsteps  of  Christ.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
Cassel  (Prof) — Commentary  on  Esther.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Cave  (Prof) — The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.    Svo,  12s. 

An  Introduction  to  Theology  :  Its  Principles,  its  Branches, 

its  Results,  and  its  Literature.     Svo,  12s. 

Christlieb  (Dr.)— Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.    Apologetic 

Lectures  addressed  to  Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Cotterill — PeregRINUS  Proteus  :  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  etc.    Svo,  12s. 

Modern  Criticism  :  Clement's  Epistles  to  Virgins,  etc.    Svo,  5s. 

Cremer  (Professor) — Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek.  Third  Edition,  with  Supplement,  demy  4to,  38s.  SUPPLE- 
MENT, separately,  14s. 

Crippen  (Eev.  T.  G.) — A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  History 

OF  Christian  Doctrine.     Svo,  9s. 
Cunmngham  (Principal)— Historical   Theology.     Review  of  the 
Principal  Doctrinal  Discussions  since  the  Apostolic  Age.    Two  vols.  Svo  21s. 
— — —  Discussions  on  Church  Principles.     Svo,  10s  6d 
SSv  ^^i-  ^  ^-^-^^^^  Levitical  Priests.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

^X^-       '  i'-^-)-THE    Sensualistic    Philosophy   of   the 
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Delitzsch(Prof.)— NevCommentaryonGenesis.  TwoVo1s.,8vo.  VoLI. 

—^  Commentary  pN  Job.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s.    Inovr  ready,  los.  6d. 

—  Commentary  on  Psalms.    Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

•  On  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  THE  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Old  Testament  History  of  Redemption.    Or.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

-^ — : —  Commentary  on  Isaiah.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 


Doedes^MANUAL  of  New  Testament  Hermeneutics.    Cr.  Svo,  3s. 
Bollinger  (Dr.)— Hippolytus  and  Callisttjs  ;  or,  The  Eoman  Church 
in  the  First  Half  of  the  Third  Century.     8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Domer  (Professor)— History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine 
OF  THB  Person  of  Christ.     Five  toIs.  Svo,  £2,  12s.  6d. 

System  oj-  Christlan  Doctrine.    Four  vols.  Svo,  £2,  2s. 

System  OF  Christian' Ethics.    8vq,  14s. 

Eadie  (Erofessor) — Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 

Ephbsiansj  Phiuppians,  Colossians.     New  and  Bevised  Editions,  Edited 
hy  ilev.  Wm.  Youko,  M.A.     Three  vols.  Svo,  10s.  6d.  each  ;  or  set,  ISs.  netti 
Ebrard  (Dr.  J.  H.  A.)— The  Gospel  History.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

-T  Apologetics.    Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Elliott — On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  '  Svo,  6s. 
Emesti — Biblical  Interpretation  of  New  Testament.  Two  vo1s.,8s. 
Ewald  (Heinrich) — Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of  the  Old 
-  Testament.     Svo,  8s.  6d. 

Revelation  :  Its  Nature  and  Eecord.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Theology.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Fairbaim  (Principal) — Typology  of  Scripture,  viewed  in  connection 

with  the  series  of  Divine  Dispensations.     Sixth  Edition,  Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

—  The  Revelation  of  Law  in  Scripture,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Ezekiel  AND  THE  Book  OFrHis  Prophecy.  4thEd.,Svo,  10s.  6d. 

—  Prophecy  Viewed  in  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its  Special 

Functions,  and  Proper  Interpretations.     Second  Edition,  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

New  Testament  Hermeneutical  Manual.    Svo,-  10s.  6d. 

— r- —  The  Pastoral  Epistles,    The  Greek  Text  and  Translation. 

With  Introduction,  Expository  Notes,  and  Dissertations.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Pastoral  Theology  :  A  Treatise  on  the*.  Office  and  Duties  of 


the  Christian  Pastor.     With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo,,  6s. 

Forbes  (Prof.) — Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture.   Svo,  8s.  6d. 

.  A:NAlytical  Commentary  on  the  Romans.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

-^^, — r-  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Frank  (Prof.  F.  H.)— System  of  Christian  Evidence.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Gebhardt  (H.) — The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  its  Relation 

to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Grerlach^ — Commentary. on  the  Pentateuch.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Gieseler  (Dr.  J.  C.  L. ) — Ecclesiastical  History.    Four  vols.  Svo,  £2, 2s. 
Crifford  (Ganoii) — ^Voices  of  the  Prophets.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
Given  (Kev.  Prof.  J.  J.)— The  Truths  of  Scripture  in  connection 

with  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and' the  Canon.     Svo,  6s. 
Glasgow    (Prof.)— Apocalypse    Translated     and     Expounded. 

Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Gloag  (Paton  J.,  D.D.)— A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary 

on  thb  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

, The  Messianic  Prophecies.    Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 
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61oag(P.  J.jD.D.) — Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  8vo,  12s. 
- — '■ —  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Exegetical  Studies.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Godet  (Prof.) — Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Two  vols.  Bvo,  21s. 

'  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.    Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

■  Commentary  on  Epistle  TO  the  Eomans.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Commentary  on  1st  Epistle  to  Corinthians.  2vo1s.8vo,  21s. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Goebel  (Siegfried) — The  Parables  of  Jesus.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Gotthold's  Emblems ;  or,  Invisible  Things  Understood  by  Things 

THAT  ARE  MADE.      Crown  8vo,  53. 

Grimm's  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  Trans- 
lated, Revised,  and  Enlarged  by  Joseph  H.  Thatee,  D.D.    Demy  4to,  36s. 

Guyot  (Arnold,  LL.D.) — Creation;  or,  The  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Science.     "Witli  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  6d.  ' 

Hagenbach  (Dr.  K.R.)— History  of  Doctrines.  Threevols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

— History  of  the  Reformation.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Hall  (Rev.  Newman,  LL.B.)— The  Lord's  Prayer.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Hamilton  (T.,  D.D.) — Beyond  the  Stars;  or.  Heaven,  its  Inhabitants, 
Occupations,  and  Life.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Harless  (Dr.  0.  A.) — System  of  Christian  Ethics.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Harris  (Rev.  S.,  D.D.)— The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism.   Svo,  1 2s. 

The  Self-Revelation  of  God.     Svo,  12s. 

Haupt  (Erich)— The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Havemick  (H.  A.  Ch.) — Introduction  to  Old  Testament.     10s.  6d. 

Heard  (Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A.)— The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man— Spirit, 
SoTJL,  AND  Body.     Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

— — —  Old  AND  New  Theology.   AConstructiveCritique.  Cr.8vo,6s. 

Hefele  (Bishop)— A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church 

1       -^Vi"  ^A°-  ^^^  '  ^°^-  "■'  ^•»-  326  to  429.     Vol.  TIL,  a.d.  431  to  the 
close  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451.     Svo,  12s.  each. 
Hengstenberg  (Professor)- Commentary  on  Psalms.    3  vols.  Svo,  33s 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.     Treatises  on 

the  Song  of  Solomon,  Job,  and  on  Isaiah,  etc.     Svo,  9s. 

The  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel  Elucidated.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 


-  The  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  etc.    8vo,  12s. 

-  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

-  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament.   Four  vols.  Svo,  £2, 2s 
On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 


Herzog— Encyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 

PnACTiCAt  Theologt.     Based  on  the  Jieal-Encyhlopadie  of  Herzoq.  PliU 
andHauck.    Edited  by  Prof.  Sohaff,  D.D.    In  three  vols.,  price  24s.  each. 

Encyclopedia  op  Living  Divines,  etc.,  op  all  Denominations 

inEukopeandAsierica.  (SupphmenttoHermg's Encyclopedia.)  Imp.8vo,8s, 

iiutchison  (John,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  Thessalonians.    Svo  9s 

Commentary  on  Philippians.    8vo,  7s.  6d 

Janet  (Paul)— Final  Causes.    By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  In- 

T^V  ^™"='^*«'^  tTomt\e  French.     Second  Edition,  demy  Svo,  12s. 
T-r—  The  Theory  of  Morals.    Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d 

io?6d.'^       ■  ^•'  »-I>-)-Commentary  oA  First  Peter.      Svo, 
^°^J'''^~"^^l^osovmoAj.  Essays.    Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 
Kant— The  Metaphysic  op  Ethics.    Crown  Svo,  6s 

Philosophy  of  Law.     Tran...  l>v  W.  Hastie,  B.D.    Cr  Svo  5s 
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Keil  (Prof.)— Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     3  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Huth.    8vo,  10s.-6d. 

■  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.    8vo,  lOs;  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  BboKS  oe  Kings.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Chronicles.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

rr-  Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Jeremiah.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s.. 

'■  Commentary  on  Ezekiel.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s.    ■ 

^  Commentary  ON  Daniel.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Books  of  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  vols'  Svo,  21s. 

Manual    of    Historico-Critical    Introduction    to    the 

Canonical  ScSiptukes  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Handbook  of  Biblical  Archeology..    Two,  vols.  Svo,  21s. 


Keymer  (Rev.  N.,  M.A.) — Notes  on  Genesis.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Killen  (Prof.) — The  Old  Catholic  Church  ;  or,  The  History,  Doc- 
trine, Worship,  and  Polity  of  the  Christians,  traced  to  a.d.  755.     Svo,  9s. 

The  IgnatianEpistles  Entirely  Spurious.  '    Or.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Konig  (Dr.  F.  B.)— The  Eeligious  History  of  Israel.  A  Discussion 
of  the  Chief  Problems  in  Old  Testament  History'  as  opposed  to  the 
Development  Theorists.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Knimmacher  (Dr.  F.  W.) — The  Suffering  Saviour  ;  or,  Meditations 
on  the  Last  Days  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.     Eighth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

David,  the  King  of  Israel  :  A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible 

History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Autobiography.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Eiirtz  (Prof.) — Handbook  of  Church  History.    Two  vols.  Svo,  15s. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Ladd  (Prof.  G.  T.) — The  Doctrine   of    Sacred    Scripture  :    A 

Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  &bA  Nature  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  vols.  Svo,  1600  pip. ,  24s. 

Laidlaw  (Prof.) — The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.) — The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited, 

;with  additional  Notes,  by  Maeocs  Dods,  D,D.-  ;  Second  Edition,  in  Pour 
vols.  Svo,  Suljscription  price  28s. 

'^  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Edited 

by  Philip  Schaef,  D.D.     Old  Testament,  14  vols.  ;  New  Testament,  10 
vols.  ;  Apocrypha,  1  vol.     Subscription  price,  nett,  15s.  each.- 

On  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.     Three  vols;  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.    Two  vols.  Svo,  18s. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  JoffN.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 


Lechler  (Prof.  G.  V.,  D.D.)— The  Apostolic  and  Post- Apostolic 

Times.    Their  Diversity  and  Unity  in  Life  and  Doctrine.    2  vols,  or,  Svo,  16s. 

Lehmann  (Pastor) — Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Or.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Lewis  (Tayler,  LL.D.) — The  Six  Days  of  Creation.  '  Cr.  Svo,  7s.  6d, 
Lisco  (F.  Gr.) — Parables  of  Jesus  Explained.  Fcap.  Svo,  5s.  ' 
Lotze  (Hermann) — MicrocosmUS  :  An  Essay  concerning  Man  and  his 
relation  to  the  World.  Second  Edition,  two  vols.  Svo  (1450  pages),  363,  ' 
Luthardt,  Kahnis,  and  Bruckner — The  Church.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
Luthkrdt  (Prof. )— St.  John  the  Author  of  theFourth  Gospel.  7s.  6d. 
: —  St.  John's  Gospel  Described  and  Explained  AjCcording 

TO  ITS  Peculiar  Chabactek.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d.  .   .  , 

,^  Apologetic     Lectures     on     the     Fundamental    {Sixth 

Ediiioh),  Saving  [Fiyth  Edition),  Moral  Teutbs  of,  Christianity  {Third 
Mdition).     Three  vols,  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Macdonald — Introduction  to  Pentateuch.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

: The  Creation  and  Fall.     8vo,  12s. 

M'Lauchlan  (T.,  D.D.,  LL.D.)— The  Early  Scottish  Church.    To 

the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Mair  (A.,  D.D.)— Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Martensen  (Bishop) — Christian  Dogmatics  :  A  Compendium  of  the 

Doctrines  of  Christianity.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (General  Ethics.)    Bvo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Individual  Ethics.)    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Soclul  Ethics.)    Bvo,  10s.  6d. 

Matheson  (Geo.,  D.D.)— Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  from 

the  First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lutheran  Era.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.   3rd  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

Meyer  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and   Exegetical   Commentary   on    St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  Mark  and  Luke.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  St.  John's  Gospel.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  Corinthians.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  Galatians.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Ephesians  and  Philemon.    One  vol.  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  Philippians  and  Colossians.     One  vol.  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  Thessalonians.     (Br.  iMnemann.)     One  vol.  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.    (JDr.  Huther.)    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Epistle  TO  the  Hebrews.   {Dr.  IMnemann.)   Svo,  10s.  6d. 

St.  James'  and  St.  John's  Epistles.    {Huther.)    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Peter  and  Jude.     {Dr.  Huther.)     One  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Michie  (Charles,  M.A.) — Bible  Words  and  Phrases.     ISmo,  Is. 
Monrad  (Dr.  D.  Cr.) — "The  World  of  Prayer.    Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
Morgan  (J.,  D.D.) — Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  7s.  6d. 

Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.    Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Miiller  (Dr.  Julius) — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.    An  entirely 

New  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Murphy  (Professor) — Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    Svo,  12s. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Exodus.    9s. 

Naville  (Ernest) — The  Problem  of  Evil.    Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

The  Christ.  Translated  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Despr^  Cr.8vo,4s.6d. 

Modern    Physics:    Studies    Historical    and    Philosophical. 

Translated  by  Eey.  Henry  Downton,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Nicoll  (W.  E.,  M.A.)— The  Incarnate  Saviour:   A  Life  of  Jesus 

Christ.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Neander  (Dr.) — General  History  of  the  Christian  Eeligion  and 

Church.     Nine  vols.  Svo,  £3,  7s.  6d. 

Novalis— Hymns  and  Thoughts  on  Eeligion.    Crown  Svo,  4s. 
Oehler  (Prof.) — Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     2  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Oosterzee  (Dr.  Van)— The  Year  of  Salvation.      Words  of  Life  for 
Every  Day.     A  Book  of  Household  Devotion.     Two  vols.  Svo,  63.  each. 

Moses  :  A  Biblical  Study.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Olshausen  (Dr.  H.) — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and 

Acts.     Four  vols.  Svo,  £2,  2s.     Cheaper  JEdition,  four  vols,  crown  Svo,  24s. 
Eomans.     One  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Olshausen  (Dr.  H.) — Corinthians.    One  vol.  8vo,  9s. 

Philippians,  Titus,  and  First  Timothy.  One  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Orelli — Old  Testament  Prophecy  regarding  the  Consummation 

or  THE  Kingdom  of  God.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Owen  (Dr.  John) — Works.    Best  and  only  Complete  Edition.    Edited 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Goold.     Twenty-four  vols.  8vo,  Subscription  price,  £i,  4s. 
The  '  Hebrews '  may  be  had  separately,  in  Seven  vols.,  £2,  2s.  nett. 

Philippi  (F.  A. ) — Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.   From 

the  Third  Improved  Edition,  by  Rev.  Professor  Banks.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Piper — Lives  of  Leaders  of  Church  Universal.  Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.    Edited  by  Philip 
SoHAFF,  D.D.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Vol.  I. — The  Synoptical 
Gospels.    Vol.  II. — St.  John's  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles., 
Vol.  III. — Romans  to  Philemon.    Vol.  IV. — Hbbbews  to  Revelation. 
In  Four  vols,  imperial  Svo,  12s.  6d.  each. 

Pressens6  (Edward  de) — The  Eedeemer  :  Discourses.   Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Piinjer   (Bemhard) — History  of  the  Christian  Philosophy  of 
Religion  feom  the  Refoemation  to  Kant.     Svo,  16s. 

Eabiger  (Prof.)^ENCYCLOP^DiA  of  Theology.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Rainy   (Principal) — Delivery  and   Development  of   Christian 

Dooteine.     {The  Fifth  Series  of  the  Cuimingluxm  Lectures.)    Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Eeusch  (Prof.) — Nature  and  the  Bible  :   Lectures  on  the  Mosaic 
History  of  Creation  in  Relation  to  Natural  Science.     Two  vols,  Svo,  21s. 

Reuss  (Professor) — History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 

Testament.     640  pp.  Svo,  15s. 
Riehm  (Dr.  E.) — Messianic  Prophecy  :  Its  Origin,  Historical  Charac- 
ter, and  Relation  to  New  Testament  Fulfilment.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Ritter  (Carl) — ^The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 

SiNAiTic  Peninsula.     Four  vols.  Svo,  26s. 
Robinson  (Rev.  S.,  D.D.) — Discourses  on  Eedemption.    Svo,  7s,  6d. 
Robinson  (Edward,  D.D.) — Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 

New  Testament.    Svo,  9s. 
Rothe  (Prof.)^SERMONS  for  the  Christla.n  Year.    Cr.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
Saisset — Manual  of  Modern  Pantheism.    Two  vols.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Sartorius  (Dr.  E.) — Doctrine  op  Divine  Love.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Schaff  (Professor) — History  of  the   Christian  Church.     (New 

Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. ) 

Apostolic  Christianity,  a.d.  1-1 00.    2  vols.    Ex.  Svo,  2is. 

Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  a.  d.  100-325.  2  vols.  Ex.  Svo,  2is. 

Post-Nicene  Christianity,  a.d.  325-600.  2  vols.  Ex.  Svo,  2is. 

Medieval  Christianity,  A.D.  590-1073.   2  vols.    Ex.8vo,2is. 

(Completion  of  this  Period,  1073-1517,  in  preparation). 

Modern  Christianity,  A.D.  1517-1530.    2  vols.    Ex.  Svo,  sis. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.    The  Didachd 


and  Kindred  Documents  in  the  Original.     Second  Edition,  ex.  Svo, 

Schmid's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Schiirer  (Prof.) — History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.    Div.  II. 

Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Scott  (Jas.,  M.A.,  D.D.) — Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotation 
Established  and  Applied  to  Biblical  Ceiticism.    Cr.  Svo,  2nd  Edit,  4s. 

Shedd — History  of  Christlan  Doctrine.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

.  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Sermons  to  the  Spiritual  Man.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Simon  (Rev.  Prof.  D.  W.) — The  Bible;  An  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic 
Life.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Smeaton  (Professor)— The  Doctrine  or  the  Atonement  as  Taught 
BY  Chkist  Himself.     Second  Edition,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     8vo,  9s. 

Smith  (Professor  Thos.,  D.D.)— Medieval  Missions.    Or.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Stalker  (Rev.  Jas.,  M.A.)— The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.    New  Edition, 

in  larger  Type.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  St.  Paul.     Large  Type  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Stanton  (V.  H.,  M.A.).— The  Jewish  and  The  Christian  Messlab. 

A  Study  in  the  Earliest  History  of  Christianity.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Steinmeyer  (Dr.  P.  L.) — The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  :  Examined  in 

their  relation  to  Modern  Criticism.     8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our 

Lord,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Stevenson  (Mrs.) — The  Symbolic  Parables  :  The  Predictions  of  the 

Apocalypse  in  relation  to  the  General  Truths  of  Scripture.     Cr.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Steward  (Rev.  G-.) — Mediatorial  Sovereignty  :  TheMystery  of  Christ 
and  the  Eevdation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

The  Argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Svo,  10s.6d. 

Stier  (Dr.  Rudolph) — On  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Eight 

vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price  of  £2,  2s.     Separate  volumes,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Eisen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on 

THE  Epistle  of  St.  James.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Tholuck  (Prof. ) — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Two  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Ss. 

Light  from  the  Cross.     Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

Tophel  (Pastor  G-.) — The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Cr.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
IJhlhom(G.) — Christian CharityintheAncientChurch.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Ullmann  (Dr.  Carl) — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  princi- 
pally in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  :    An  Evidence  for  Christianity. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

TJrwick  (W.,  M.A.) — The  Servant  of  Jehovah  :  A  Commentary 
upon  Isaiah  Hi.  13-liii.  12;  with  Dissertation.^  upon  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.     Svo,  63. 
Vinet  (Professor) — Studies  on  Blaise  Pascal.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Pastoral  Theology.    Second  Edition,  post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Walker  (J.,  D.D.)— Theology   and  Theologians    of    Scotland. 

New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Watts  (Professor) — The  Newer  Criticism  and  the  Analogy  of 

THE  Faith.     Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 
The  Reign  of  Causality  :  A  Vindication  of  the  Scientific 

Principle  of  Telic  Causal  EflBciency.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Weiss  (Prof. ) — Biblical  Theology  of  New  Testament.  2  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Life  of  Christ.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

White  (Rev.  M.) — Symbolical  Numbers  of  ScRrPTURE.    Cr.  Svo,  4s. 
Williams — Select  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Etymology.  Fcap.  svo,  is'.  6d.' 
Winer  (Dr.  G.  B.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Gkeek,  regarded  as  the  Basis  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.     Third 
Edition,  edited  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.    Ninth  English  Edition,  Svo,  15s. 

ThbDoCTRINESANdCoNFESSIONSOfChRISTENDOM.    Svo,l6s.6d. 

Witherow(Prof  .  T.  ,D.  D. )  —The  Form  of  the  Christian  Temple.  Svo,  10/6. 

Workman  (Prof.  G.  C.)— The  Text  of  JeremiaS;  or,  A  Critical  Investi- 
gation of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  the  Variations  in  the  LXX  Retrans- 
lated into  the  Original,  and  Explained.     Post  Svo,  9s. 

Wright  (C.  H.,  D.D.)— Biblical  Essays.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
Wuttke  (Professor) — Christian  Ethics.    Two  vols.  Svo,  12s.  6d. 


